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CHAPTER    XL 


The  Revolution  had  been  accomplished.  The  decrees  of 
tlie  Convention  were  everywhere  received  with  submission. 
London,  true  during  fifty  eventful  years  to  the  cause  of  civil 
freedom  and  of  the  reformed  religion,  was  foremost  in  profess- 
ing loyalty  to  the  new  Sovereigns,  Garter  King  at  arms,  after 
making  proclamation  un^er  the  windows  of  Whitehall,  rode  in 
state  along  the  Strand  to  Temple  Bftr.  He  was  followed  by 
the  maces  of  the  two  Houses,  by  the  two  Speakers,  Halifax 
and  Powle,  and  by  a  long  train  of  coaches  filled  with  noble- 
men and  gentlemen.  The  magistrates  of  the  city  threw  open 
their  gates  and  joined  the  procession.  Four  regiments  of 
militia  lined  the  way  up  Ludgate  Hill,  round  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, and  along  Cheapside.  The  streets,  the  balconies,  and 
tlie  very  liousetops  were  crowded  with  gazers.  All  the  steeples 
from  the  Abbey  to  the  Tower  sent  forth  a  joyous  din.  The 
praclamation  was  repeated,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  in  front  of 
the  Royal  Excliange,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  citizens. 

In  the  evening,  every  window  from  Whitechapel  to  Picca- 
dilly was  lighted  up.  The  state  rooms  of  the  palace  were 
thrown  open,  and  were  filled  by  a  gorgeous  company  of  cour- 
tiers desirous  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  King  and  Queen.  The 
Whigs  assembled  there,  flushed  with  victory  and  prosperity. 
There  were  among  them  some  who  might  be  pardoned  if  a 
vindictive  feeling  mingled  with  their  joy.  The  most  deeply 
injured  of  all  who  had  survived  the  evil  times  was  absent. 
Lady  Russell,  while  her  friends  were  crowding  the  galleries 
of  Whitehall,  remained  in  her  retreat,  thinking  of  one  wbO| 
VOL.  HI.  1 
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if  he  had  been  still  living,  would  have  held  no  undistinguishetl 
pla  je  in  the  ceremonies  of  that  great  day.  But  her  daughter, 
who  had  a  few  months  before  become  the  wife  of  Lord  Cav- 
endish, was  presented  to  the  royal  pair  by  his  mother,  the 
Countess  of  Devonshire.  A  letter  is  still  extant  in  which  the 
young  lady  described,  with  great  vivacity,  the  roar  of  the 
populace,  the  blaze  in  the  streets,  the  throng  in  the  pres'^nce 
chamb'sr,  the  beauty  of  IMary,  and  the  expression  whkh  enno- 
bled and  softened  the  harsh  features  of  William.  Bat  the 
most  interesting  passage  is  that  in  which  the  orphan  girl 
avowed  the  stern  delight  with  which  she  had  witnessed  the 
tardy  punishment  of  her  father's  murderer.* 

The  example  of  London  was  followed  by  the  provincial 
towns.  During  three  weeks,  the  Gazettes  werfe  filled  with 
accounts  of  the  solemnities  by  which  the  public  joy  manifested 
itself,  cavalcades  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  processions  of 
Sheriffs  and  Bailiffs  in  scarlet  gowns,  musters  of  zealous  Prot- 
estants with  orange  flags  and  ribbons,  salutes,  bonfires,  illu- 
minations, music,  balls,  dinners,  gutters  running  with  ale  anc 
conduits  spouting  claret. t 

Still  more  cordial  was  the  rejoicing  among  the  Dutch,  when 
they  learned  that  the  first  minister  of  their  Commonwealth 
had  been  raised  to  a  throrife.  On  the  very  day  of  his  accession 
he  had  written  to  assure  the  States  General  that  the  change  in 
his  situation  had  made  no  change  in  the  affection  which  he 
bore  to  his  native  land,  and  that  his  new  dignity  would,  he 
hoped,  enable  him  to  discharge  his  old  duties  more  efficiently 
than  ever.  That  oligarchical  party,  which  had  always  been 
hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  to  the  House  of  Orange, 
muttered  faintly  that  His  Majesty  ought  to  resign  the  Stadtr 
holdership.  But  all  such  mutterings  were  drowned  by  the 
acclamations  of  a  people  proud  of  the  genius  and  success  of 
their  great  countryman.    A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed. 


*  Letter  from  Lady  Cavendish  to  l^ylvia.  Lady  Cavendish,  like  roost 
of  the  clever  girls  of  that  generation,  had  Scudery's  romances  always  in 
her  head.  She  is  Doriiida:  her  correspondent,  supposed  to  be  her  coasin 
Jane  Allington,  is  Sylvia:  VVilliani  is  Orinanzor,  and  Mary  Phenixana. 

L'")ndon  Gazette,  Feb.  14,  168|;  Narcissus  Luttreli's  Diary.  Lattrell's 
Diary,  which  I  shall  very  often  quote,  is  in  the  library  of  All  Souls*  Col- 
lege. 1  am  greatly  obliged  to  the  Warden,^ for  the  kindness  with  which 
fare  allowed  me  access  to  this  valuable  manuscript. 

t  See  the  London  Gazettes  of  February  and  March  168|,  and  Narcissus 
Lnttreir<i  Diary. 
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In  all  the  cities  of  the  Seven  Provinces,  the  public  joy  nuud* 
Tested  itself  hy  festivities,  of  which  the  expense  was  chiefly 
defrayed  hy  voluntary  gifts.  Every  class  assisted.  The  poor- 
est laborer  could  help  to  set  .up  an  arch  of  triumph,  or  to 
bring  sedge  to  a  bonfire.  Even  the  ruined  Huguenots  of 
France  could  contribute  the  aid  of  their  ingenuity.  One  art 
which  they  had  carried  with  them  into  banishment  was  the  art 
of  making  fireworks  ;  and  they  now,  in  honor  of  the  victorious 
champion  of  their  faith,  lighted  up  the  canals  of  Amstei*dam 
with  showers  of  splendid  constellations.* 

To  superficial  observers  it  might  well  seem  that  William 
was,  at  this  time,  one  of  the  most  enviable  of  human  beings. 
He  was  in  trutli  one  of  the  most  anxious  and^  unhappy.  He 
well  knew  that  the  difficulties  of  his  task  were  only  beginning. 
Already  that  dawn  which  had  lately  been  so  bright  was  over- 
cast ;  and  many  signs  portended  a  dark  and  stormy  day. 

It  was  observed  that  two  important  classes  took  little  or  no 
part  in  the  festivities  by  idiif*!v  ^H  (ig^.j^^f^g^g^^ji^ thj  Tfiaugu'ni- 
tJon-eiihe  new  government  was  celebrated.     Vefy""8eido'm 


tron-emne  new  government 
QQUld. .either -a4}rifist_or  a  soldier  be  seenjn^the  assemblages 
which  gathered  round  the  marEeT  crosses  where  the  King  and 
Queen  were  proclaimed.  The  professional  pride  both  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  army  had  been  deeply  wounded.  The  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance  had  been  dear  to  the  Anglican  divines. 
It  was  their  distinguishing  badge.  It  was  their  favorite  theme. 
If  we  are  to  judge  by  that  portion  of  their  oratory  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  they  had  preached  about  the  duty  of  passive 
obedience  at  least  as  often  and  as  zealously  as  about  the 
Trinity  or  the  Atonement.t  Their  attachment  to  their  politi- 
cal creed  had  indeed  been  severely  tried,  and  had,  during  a 
short  time,  wavered.  But  with  the  tyranny  of  James  the 
bitter  feeling  which  that  tyranny  had  excited  among  tliem  ha*, 
passed  away.  The  parson  of  a  parish  was  naturally  unwilling 
to  join  in  what  was  really  a  triumph  over  those  principles 
which,  during  twenty-eight  years,  his  flock  had  heard  him 


*  Wagenaar,  Ixi.  He  qaotes  the  proceedinfys  of  the  States  of  the  2d 
of  March,  1689.  London  Gazette,  April  11,  1689;  Monthly  Mercury  for 
4.pril,  1689. 

t  "  I  may  be  |)08itive,"  says  a  writer  who  had  been  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  '*  where  I  heaM  one  sermon  of  repentance,  faith,  and  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  heard  three  of  the  other ;  and  'tis  hard  to 
•av  whether  Jesus  Christ  or  Kin<?  Charles  the  First  wore  oftener  meH' 
tioned  and  magnified."    Bissct's  Modern  Fanatick,  1710. 
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proclaim  on  every  anniversary  of  the  Martyrdom  and  on 
every  anniversary  of  the  Restoration. 

The  soldiers,  too,  were  discontented.  They  hated  Popery 
indeed ;  and  they  had  not  loved  the  hanished  King.  But 
they  keenly  felt  that,  in  the  short  campaign  which  had  decided 
the  fate  of  their  country,  theirs  h^d  been  an  inglorious  part. 
Forty  fine  regiments,  a  regular  army  such  as  had  never  before 
marched  to  battle  under  the  royal  standard  of  England,  had 
retreated  precipitately  before  an  invader,  and  had  then,  with- 
out a  struggle,  submitted  to  him.  That  great  force  had  been 
Absolubcly  of  no  account  in  the  late  change,  had  done  nothing 
towards  keeping  William  out,  and  had  done  nothing  towards 
bringing  him  in.  The  clowns,  who,  armed  with  pitchforks  and 
mounted  on  carf-horses,  had  straggled  in  the  train  of  Lovelace 
or  Delamere,  had  borne  a  greater  part  in  the  Revolution  than 
those  splendid  household  troops,  whose  plumed  hats,  embroid- 
ered coats,  and  curvetting  chargers  the  Londoners  had  so  often 
seen  with  admiration  in  Hyde  Park.  The  mortification  of  the 
army  was  increased  by  the  taunts  of  the  foreigners,  taunts 
which  neither  orders  nor  punishments  could  entirely  restrain.* 
At  several  places  the  anger  which  a  brave  and  high-spirited 
body  of  men  might,  in  such  circumstances,  be  expected  to  feel, 
showed  itself  in  an  alarming  manner.  A  battalion  which  lay 
at  Cirencester  put  out  the  bonfires,  huzzaed  for  King  James, 
and  drank  confusion  to  his 'daughter  and  his  nephew.  The 
garrison  of  Plymouth  disturbed  the  rejoicings  of  the  County 
of  Cornwall :  blows  were  exchanged ;  and  a  man  was  killed 
in  the  fray.f 

The  ill  humor  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  army  could  not  but 
be  noticed  by  the  most  heedless ;  for  the  clergy  and  the  army 
were  distinguished  from  other  classes  by  obvious  peculiarities 
of  garb.  ^  Black  coats  and  red  coats,"  said  a  vehement  Whig 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  ^  are  the  curses  of  the  nation.**  X 
But  the  discontent  was  not  confined  to  the  black  coats  and  the 
red  coats.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  men  of  all  classes  had 
welcomed  William  to  London  at  Christmas,  had  greatly  abated 
before  the  close  of  February.    The  new  king  had,  at  the  very 


*  Fans  Gazette,  ^^'  1689.    Orange  Gazette,  London,  Jan.  10, 168}. 

t  Grey's  Debates ;  Howe's  speech ;  Feb.  26, 168f ;  Boscawen't  speec*^ 
March  1 ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  Feb.  2&-27. 
I  Grey's  Debates ;  Feb.  26, 168}. 
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moment  at  wliich  his  fkme  and  fortune  reached  toe  highest 
point,  predicted  the  coming  reaction.  That  reaction  might,  in-* 
deed,  have  been  predicted  by  a  less  sagacious  observer  of 
human  afl&irs.  For  it  is  to  be  chiefly  a^ribed  to  a  law  as 
certain  as  the  laws  which  regulate  the  succession  of  the  seasons 
and  the  course  of  the  trade-winds.  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to 
overrate  present  evil,  and  to  underrate  present  good ;  to  kmg 
for  what  he  has  not,  and  to  be  dissatis^ed  with  what  he  has. 
This  propensity,  as  it  appears  in  individuals,  has  often  been 
noticed  both  by  laughing  and  by  weeping  philosophers.  It 
was  a  favorite  theme  of  Horace  and  of  Pascal,  of  Voltaire  and 
of  Johnson.  To  its  influence  on  the  fate  of  great  communities 
may  be  ascribed  most  of  the  revolutions  and  counter  revolutions 
recorded  in  history.  A  hundred  generations  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  great  national  emancipation,  of  which  an  account 
has  come  down  to  us.  We  read  in  the  most  ancient  of  books 
that  a  people  bowed  to  the  dust  under  a  cruel  yoke,  scourged 
to  toil  by  hard  taskmasters,  not  supplied  with  straw,  yet  com- 
pelled to  furnish  the  daily  tale  of  bricks,  became  sick  of  life, 
and  raised  such  a  cry  of  misery  as  pierced  the  heavens.  The 
slaves  were  wonderfully  set  free  :  at  the  moment  of  their  liber- 
ation they  raised  a  song  of  gratitude  and  triumph :  but,  in  « 
few  hours,  they  began  to  regret  their  slavery,  and  to  murmur 
against  the  leatder  who  had  decoyed  them  away  from  the  savory 
&re  of  the  house  of  bondage  to  the  dreary  waste  which  still 
separated  them  from  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
Since  that  time  the  history  of  every  great  deliverer  has  been 
the  history  of  Moses  retold.  Down  to  the  present  hour  rejoic 
ings  like  those  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  have  ever  been 
speedily  followed  by  murmurings  like  those  at  the  Waters  of 
Strife.*  The  most  just  and  salutary  revolution  must  produce 
much  suffering.  The  most  just  and  salutary  revolution  cannot 
produce  all  the  good  that  had  been  expected  from  it  by  men  of 
uninstructed  minds  and  sanguine  tempers.  Even  the  wisest 
eannot,. while  it  is  still  recent,  weigh  quite  fairly  the  evils  whidli 
it  has  caused  against  the  evils  which  it  has  removed.  For  the 
evils  which  it  has  ciiused  ai*e  felt ;  and  the  evils  which  it  has 
removed  are  felt  no  longer. 

*  This  illustration  is  repeated  to  satiety  in  sermons  and  pamphlets  of 
the  time  of  William  the  Third.  There  is  a  poor  imitation  of  Absalom 
and  Ahitophel,  entitled  th£  Murmarers.  William  is  Moses ;  Corah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  nonjuring  Bishops;  Balaam,  I  think  Dryden;  and 
Pbinehas  Shrewsbury 
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Thus  it  T7QS  now  in  England.  The  public  was,  as  it  alwaja 
is  during  the  cold  fits  which  follow  its  hot  fits,  sullen,  hard  to 
please,  dissatisfied  with  itself,  dissatisfied  with  those  who  had 
latelj  been  its  favorites.  Th§i_Jruce.  between  the  two  great 
parties  wai^iLa.fiijd._. -Separated  by  the  memory  of  all  that 
fe^Tleen  done  and  suffered  during  a  confiict  of  half  a  century, 
they  had  been,  during  a  few  months,  united  by  a  common 
dang;er.  But  the  danger  was  over :  the  union  was  dissolved ; 
andthe  old  animosity  broke  forth  again  in  all  its  strength. 

James  had,  during  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  been  even 
more  hated  by  the  Tories  than  by  the  Whigs  ;  and  not  without 
cause :  for  to  the  Whigs  he  was  only  an  enemy ;  and  to  the 
Tories  he  had  been  a  faithless  and  thankless  friend.  But  the 
old  royalist  feeling,  which  had  seemed  to  be  extinct  in  the  time 
of  his  lawless  domination,  had  been  partially  revived  by  his 
misfortunes.  Many  lords  and  gentlemen,  who  had,  in  Decem- 
ber, taken  arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  Free  Parlia- 
ment, muttered,  two  months  later,  that  they  had  been  drawn 
in  ;  that  they  had  trusted  too  much  to  His  Highness's  Declar- 
ation ;  that  they  had  given  him  credit  for  a  disinterestedness 
which,  it  now  appeared,  was  not  in  his  nature.  They  had 
meant  to  put  on  King  James,  for  his  own  good,  some  gentle 
force,  to  punish  the  Jesuits  and  renegades  who  had  misled  him, 
to  obtain  from  him  some  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  realm,  but  not  to  uncrown 
and  banish  him.  For  his  mal-administration,  gross  as  it  had 
been,  excuses  were  found.  Was  it  strange  that,  driven  from 
his  native  land,  while  still  a  boy,  by  rebels  who  were  a  disgrace 
to  the  Protestant  name,  and  forced  to  pass  his  youth  in  coun- 
tries where  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  established,  he 
should  have  been  captivated  by  that  most  atti^active  of  all 
superstitions?  Was  it  strange  that, persecuted  and  calumniated 
as  he  had  been  by  an  implacable  faction,  his  disposition  should 
have  become  sterner  and  more  severe  than  it  had  once  been 
thought,  and  that,  when  those  who  had  tried  to  blast  his 
honor  and  to  rob  him  of  his  birthright  were  at  length  in  his 
power,  he  should  not  have  sufficiently  t-erapered  justice  with 
mercy?  As  to  t\xe  worst  charge  which  had  been  brought 
against  him,  the  charge  of  trying  to  cheat  his  daughters  out 
of  their  inheritance  by  fathering  a  supposititious  child,  on  what 
grounds  did  it  rest  ?  Merely  on  slight  circumstances,  such  as 
might  well  be  imputed  to  accident,  or  to  that  imprudence  which 
was  but  too  much  in  harmony  with  his  character.     Di<^  ever 
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the  most  stupid  country  justice  put  a  boy  in  the  stocks  without 
requii*ing  stronger  evidence  than  that  on  which  the  Knglir^k 
people  had  pronounced  their  King  guilty  of  the  basest  and 
most  odious  of  all  frauds  ?  Home  great  faults  he  had  doubtless 
committed :  nothing  could  be  more  just  or  constitutional  than 
that  for  those  faults  his  advisers  and  tools  should  be  called  to 
a  severe  reckoning ;  nor  did  any  of  those  advisers  and  tools 
more  richly  deserve  punishment  than  the  Roundhead  sectaries 
whose  adulation  had  encouraged  him  to  persist  in  the  fatal  exer* 
else  of  the  dispensing  power.  It  was  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
land  that  the  King  could  do  no  wrong,  and  that,  if  wrong  were 
done  by  his  authority,  his  counsellors  and  agents  were  respon- 
sible. That  great  rule,  essential  to  our  polity,  was  now  inverted. 
The  sycophants,  who  were  legally  punishable,  enjoyed  impu- 
nity :  the  King,  who  was  not  legally  punishable,  was  punished 
with  merciless  severity.  Was  it  possible  for  the  Cavaliers  of 
England,  the  sons  of  the  warriors  who  had  fought  under  Rupert, 
not  to  feel  bitter  sorrow  and  indignation  when  they  reflected 
on  the  fate  of  their  rightful  liege  lord,  the  heir  of  a  long  line 
of  princes,  lately  enthroned  in  splendor  at  Whitehall,  now  an 
exile,  a  suppliant,  a  mendicant?  His  calamities  had  been 
greater  than  even  thoise  of  the  Blessed  Martyr  from  whom  he 
sprang.  The  father  had  been  slain  by  avowed  and  mortal 
foes  ;  the  ruin  of  the  son  had  been  the  work  of  his  own  childi^en. 
Surely  the  punishment,  even  if  deserved,  should  have  been  in- 
flicted by  other  hands.  And  was  it  altogether  deserved  ?  Had 
not  the  unhappy  man  beerl  rather  weak  and  rash  than  wicked  f 
Had  he  not  some  of  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  prince  ?  His 
abilities  were  certainly  not  of  a  high  order ;  but  he  was  dili- 
gent ;  he  was  thrifty  ;  he  had  fought  bravely  ;  he  had  been  his 
own  minister  for  maritime  affairs,  and  had,  in  that  capacity, 
acquitted  himself  respectably  ;  he  had,  till  his  spiritual  guides 
obtained  a  fatal  ascendency  over  his  mind,  been  regarded  as  a 
man  of  strict  justice ;  and,  to  the  last,  when  he  was  not  misled 
by  them,  he  generally  spoke  truth  and  dealt  fairly.  With  so 
many  virtues -he  might,  if  he  had  been  a  Protestant,  nay,  if  he 
had  been  a  moderate  Roman  Catholic,  have  had  a  prosperous 
and  glorious  reign.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  too  late  for  him 
to  retrieve  his  errors.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could 
be  so  dull  and  perverse  as  not  to  have  profited  by  the  terrible 
iiscipline  which  he  had  recently  underojone  ;  and,  if  that  dis- 
cipline had  produced  the  effects  which  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected fi-om  it,  England  might  still  enjoy,  under  her  legitimate 
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ruler,  a  larger  measure  of  happiness  and  tranquillity  tliaii  she 
could  expect  from  the  administration  of  the  best  and  ablest 
usurper. 

We  should  do  great  injustice  to  those  who  held  this  language, 
if  we  supposed  that  they  had,  as  a  body,  ceased  to  regard 
Popery  and  despotism  with  abhorrence.  Some  zealots  might 
Indeed  be  found  who  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  imposing 
conditions  on  their  King,  and  who  were  ready  to  I'ecdl  him 
without  the  smallest  assurance  that  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence should  not  be  instantly  republished,  that  the  High  Com- 
missi(»n  shoi'M  not  be  instantly  revived,  that  Petre  should  not 
be  again  seated  at  the"^  Council  Board,  and  that  the  fellows  of 
Magdalene  should  not  agiiin  be  ejected.  But  the  number  of 
these  men  was  small.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  those 
Royalists,  who,  if  James  would  have  acknowledged  his  mis- 
takes and  promised  to  observe  the  laws,  were  ready  to  rally 
round  him  was  very  large.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  two 
able  and  experienced  statesmen,  who  had  borne  a  chief  part  in 
thfi  Revolution,  frankly  acknowledged,  a  few  days  after  the 
Revolution  had  been  accomplished,  their  apprehension  that  a 
Restoration  was  close  at  hand.  "  If  King  James  were  a  Prot- 
estant," said  Halifax  to  Reresby,  "  we  could  not  keep  him 
out  four  months."  "  If  King  James,"  said  Danby  to  the  same 
person  about  the  same  time,  "  would  but  give  the  country  some 
satisfaction  about  religion,  which  he  might  easily  do,  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  make  head  against  him."  *  Happily  for 
England,  James  was,  as  usual,  his  own  worst  enemy.  No  word 
indicating  that  he  took  blame  to  himself  on  account  of  the  past, 
or  that  he  intended  to  govern  constitutionally  for  the  future, 
eould  be  extracted  from  him.  Every  letter,  every  rumor, 
that  found  its  way  from  Saint  Grermains  to  England,  made 
men  of  sense  fear  that,  if,  in  his  present  temper,  he  should  be 
restored  to  power,  the  second  tyranny  would  be  worse  than  thd 
first  Thus  the  Tories,  as  a  body,  were  forced  to  admit,  very 
unwillingly,  that  there  was,  at  that  moment,  no  choice  but  be- 
tween William  and  public  ruin.  They  therefore,  without  al- 
together relinquishing  the  hope  that  he  w^ho  was  King  by  right 
might  at  some  future  time  be  disposed  to  listen  to  reason,  and 
without  feeling  any  thing  like  loyalty  towards  him  who  was 
King  in  possession,  discontentedly  endured  the  new  govei*nraent 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  that  govehiment  was  not,  during 

*  Rcresby's  Memoirs. 
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first  months  of  its  existencejin^roorejJaiig^cJL^^  Aft 
^n^f  ihe  WlilgrtBSSTrom  tlie  disaffection  of  the  Tories. 
^nmity'canintrdly  J»e  mopeTmnoying  than  querutouS'j^eaiaiiv 
tfacacting  _jQndnesa^  .ami  aiicb  was  the^~Tolldness--'wrhicTi  the 
Whigs  felt  for  the^Sovereign  of  their  choice.  Thej  were  loud 
in  his  praise.  They  were  ready^  to-^support  hi^^with  purse 
and  sword  against  foreign  and  domestic  foes.  Bat  their  Mtach« 
ment  to  him  was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Loyalty,  such  as  had 
animated  the  gallant  gentlemen  who  fought  for  Charles  the  Firsti 
loyalty  such  as  had  rescued  Charles  the  Second  from  the  fearful 
dangers  and  difficulties  caused  by  twenty  years  of  mal-adminis* 
tration,  was  not  a  sentiment  to  which  the  doctrines  of  Milton 
and  Sidney  were  favorable ;  nor  was  it  a  sentiment  which  a 
prince,  just  raised  to  power  by  a  rebellion,  could  hope  to  inspire. 
The  Whig  theory  of  government  is  that  kings  exist  for  the 
people,  and  not  the  people  for  the  kings  ;  that  the  right  of  -a 
king  is  divine  in  no  other  sense  than  that  in  which  the  right  of 
a  member  of  parliament,  of  a  judge,  of  a  juryman,  of  a  mayor, 
of  a  headborough,  is  divine  ;  that,  while  the  chief  magistrate 
governs  according  to  law,  he  ought  to  be  obeyed  and  revei> 
enced ;  that,  when  he  violates  the  law,  he  ought  to  be  with- 
stood ;  and  that,  when  he  violates  the  law  grossly,  system- 
atically and  pertinaciously,  he  ought  to  bfe  deposed.  On 
the  truth  of  these  principles  depended  the  justice  of  William's 
title  to  the  throne.  It  is  obvious  that  the  relation  between 
subjects  who  held  these  principles,  and  a  ruler  whose  accession 
had  been  th«  triumph  of  these  principles,  must  have  been  al* 
together  different  from  the  relation  which  had  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Stuarts  and  the  Cavaliers.  The  Whigs  loved 
William  indeed ;  but  they  loved  him  not  as  a  King,  but  as 
a  party  leader ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  their 
enthusiasm  would  cool  fast  if  he  should  refuse  to  be  the  mere 
leader  of  their  party^  and  should  attempt  to  be  King  of  the 
whole  nation.  What  they  expected  from  him  in  return  for 
their  devotion  to  his  cause  was  that  he  should  be  one  of  them- 
selves, a  stanch  and  ardent  Whig ;  that  he  should  show  favor 
to  none  but  Whigs ;  that  he  should  make  all  the  old  grudges  of/ 
the  Whigs  his  own ;  and  there  was  but  too  much  I'eason  to . 
apprehend  that,  if  he  disappointed  this  expectation,  the  only ; 
section  of  the  community  which  was  zealous  in  his  cause  would 
b3  estranged  from  him.  * 

^  Here,  and  in  many  other  places,  I  abstain  from  citinf^  authorities, 

i* 
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Stich  ^ere  the  difficulties  bj  which,  at  the  moment  ot  hia 
elevation,  he  found  himself  beset.  Where  there  was  a  good 
path  Le  had  seldom  failed  to  choose  it.  But  now  he  had  only 
a  choice  among  paths  every  one  of  which  seemed  likely  to  lead 
^  to  destruction.  From  one  faction  he  could  hope  for  no  cordial 
support.  The  cordial  support  of  the  other  faction  he  could 
retain  only  by  becoming  himself  the  most  factious  man  m  his 
kingdom,  a  Shaftesbury  on  the  throne.  J£  he  persecuted  the 
Tories,  their  sulkiness  would  infallibly  be  turned  into  fury.  K 
he  showed  favor  to  the  Tories,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
be  would  gain  their  good-will ;  and  it  was  but  too  probable  that 
he  might  lose  his  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  Whigs.  Something 
however  he  must  do ;  something  he  must  risk ;  a  Privy  Council 
must  be  sworn  in  ;  all  the  great  officer's,  political  and  judicial, 
must  be  filled.  It  was  impossible  to  make  an  arrangement  that 
would  please  everybody,  and  difficult  to  make  an  arrangement 
that  would  please  anybody ;  but  an  arrangement  must  be 
made. 

What  is  now  called  a  ministry  he  did  not  think  of  forming. 
Indeed  what  is  now  called  a  ministry  was  never  known  in 
England  till  he  had  been  some  years  on  the  throne.  Under 
the  Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts,  there  had  been 
ministers  ;  but  there  had  been  no  ministry.  The  servants  of 
the  Crown  were  not,  as  now,  bound  in  frank  pledge  for  each 
other.  They  were  not  expected  to  be  of  the  same  opinion 
even  on  questions  of  the  gravest  importance.  Often  they  were 
politically  and  personally  hostile  to  each  other,  and  made  no 
secret  of  their  hostility.  It  was  not  yet  felt  to  be  inconven- 
ient or  unseemly  that  they  should  accuse  each  other  oif  high 
crimes,  and  demand  each  other's  heads.  No  man  had  been 
more  active  in  the  impeachment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clar- 
endon than  Coventry,  who  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treas- 
ury. No  man  had  been  more  active  in  the  impeachment  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Danby  than  Winnington,  who  was  Solic- 
itor Greneral.  Among  the  members  of  the  Grovemment  there 
'was  only  one  point  of  union,  their  common  head,  the  Sover- 
eign. The  nation  considered  him  as  the  proper  chief  of  the 
administration,  and  blamed  him  severely  if  he  delegated  hit 

because  my  authorities  are  too  numerous  to  cite.  My  notions  of  the 
temper  and  relative  position  of  political  and  religious  parties  in  the  reigo 
of  William  the  Third,  have  been  derived,  not  from  any  single  work,  bul 
from  thousands  of  forgotten  tracts,  sermons,  and  satires;  in  fact,  firtm  a 
whole  literature  which  is  mouldering  in  old  libraries. 
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high  functions  to  any  subject.  Clarendon  has  told  us  that 
nothing  was  so  hateful  to  the  Jiiiglishraen  of  his  time  as  a 
Prime  Minister.  They  would  rather,  he  said,  be  subject  to 
an  usurper  like  Oliver,  who  was  first  magistrate  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name,  than  to  a  legitimate  King  who  referred  them  to  a 
Grand  Vizier.  One  of  the  chief  accusations  which  the  coun- 
try party  had  brought  against  Charles  the  Second  was  that  he 
was  too  indolent  and  too  fond  of  plciisure  to  examine  with 
care  the  balance  sheets  of  public  accountants  and  the  inven- 
tories of  military  stores.  James,  when  he  came  to  the  crown, 
had  determined  to  appoint  no  Lord  High  Admiral  or  Board 
of  Admiralty,  and  to  keep  the  entire  direction  of  maritime 
affairs  in  his  own  hands ;  and  this  arrangement,  which  would 
now  be  thought  by  men  of  all  parties  unconstitutional  and 
pernicious  in  the  highest  degree,  was  then  generally  applauded 
even  by  people  who  were  not  inclined  to  see  his  conduct  in  a 
favorable  light.  How  completely  the  rehition  in  which  the  t 
King  stood  to  his  Parliament  and  to  his  ministers  had  been 
altered  by  the  Revolution  was  not  at  first  understood  even  by 
the  most  enlightened  statesmen.  It  was  universally  supposed 
that  the  government  would,  as  in  time  past,  be  conducted  by 
functionaries  independent  of  each  other,  and  that  William 
would  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  them  all.  It 
was  also  fully  expected  that  a  prince  of  William's  capacity 
and  experience  would  transact  much  important  business  with- 
out having  recourse  to  any  adviser. 

There  were  therefore  no  complaints  when  it  was  understood 
that  he  had  reserved  to  himself  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs. 
This  was  indeed  scarcely  matter  of  choice  :  for,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Sir  William  Temple,  whom  nothing  would  induce 
to  quit  his  retreat  for  public  life,  there  was  no  Englishman 
who  had  proved  himself  capable  of  conducting  an  important 
negotiation  with  foreign  powers  to  a  successful  and  honorable 
issue.  Many  years  had  elapsed  since  England  had  interfered 
with  weight  and  dignity  in  the  affairs  of  the  great  common- 
wealth of  nations.  Tlie  attention  of  the  ablest  English  poli- 
ticians had  long  been  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  disputes 
concerning  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  their  own 
ocmntry.  The  contests  about  the  Popish  Plot  and  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  the  Test  Act,  iiad  pro- 
duced an  abundance,  it  might  almost  be  said  a  glut,  of  tliose 
talents  which  raise  men  to  eminence  m  societies  torn  by  in- 
ternal factions.     AV\  the  Continent  could  not  show  such  skilful 
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and  wary  leaders  of  pai^ties,  sucli  dexterous  parliamentary 
feactitians,  such  ready  and  eloquent  debaters,  as  were  assembled 
at  Westminster.  But  a  very  difierent  training  was  necessary 
to  form  a  great  minister  for  foreign  affairs ;  and  the  Revolu- 
tion liad  on  a  sudden  placed  England  in  a  situation  in  which 
die  services  of  a  great  minister  for  foreign  affairs  were  in^a- 
pensable  to  her. 

William  was  admirably  qualified  to  supply  that  in  which  the 
most  accomplished  statesmen  of  his  kingdom  were  deficient 
lie  had  long  been  preeminently  distinguished  as  a  negotiator. 
lie  was  the  author  and  the  soul  of  the  European  coalition 
against  the  French  ascendency.  The  clue,  witliout  which  it 
was  perilous  to  enter  the  va.st  and  intricate  maze  of  Continental 
politics,  was  in  his  hands.  His  English  counsellors,  thereibre, 
however  able  and  active,  seldom,  during  his  reign,  ventured  to 
meddle  with  that  part  of  tlie  public  business  which  he  had 
token  as  his  peculiar  province.* 

The  internal  government  of  England  could  be  carried  on 
only  by  the  advice  and  agency  of  English  minbters.  Those 
ministers  William  selected  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  that 
he  was  determined  not  to  proscribe  any  set  of  men  who  were 
willing  to  support  his  tlirone.  On  the  day  after  the  crown  had 
been  presented  to  him  in  the  Banqueting  House,  the  Privy 
Council  was  sworn  in.  Most  of  the  Councillors  were  Whigs ; 
but  the  names  of  several  ^inent  Tories  appeared  in  the  hsUf 
The  four  highest  offices  in  the  state  were  assigned  to  four 
noblemen,  the  representatives  of  four  classes  of  politicians. 

In  practical  ability  and  official  experience  ,Panby  had  no 
superior  among  his  contemporaries.  To  the  gratitude  of  the 
new  Sovereigns  he  had  a  strong  cMm  ;  for  it  was  by  his  dex« 
terity  that  their  marriage  had  been  brought  about  in  spite  of 
difficulties  which  had  seemed  insuperable.  The  enmity  which 
he  had  always  borne  to  Fi*ance  was  a  scai*cely  less  power^l 
recommendation.  He  had  signed  the  invitation  of  the  thirtieUi 
of  June,  had  excited  and  du*ected  the  northern  insurrection, 
/  and  had,  in  the  Convention,  exerted  all  his  influence  and  ek>* 
quence  in  opposition  to  the  scheme  of   Regency.     Yet  the 

*  The  following  passage,  in  a  tract  of  that  time,  expresses  the  genera) 
opinion.  "  He  has  better  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  than  we  have ;  bat 
m  English  business  it  is  no  dishonor  to  him  to  be  told  his  relation  to  as. 
the  nature  of  it,  and  what  is  fit  for  him  to  do."  Ah  Honest  Commoner  ff 
Bpeech. 

t  London  Gasiette,  Feb.  |8,  l^J. 
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\V1ugs  rogarded  him  with  unconquerable  distrust  and  avt^rnion. 
They  could  not  forget  that  he  had,'in  evil  days,  been  tha  first  "^ 
"  minister  of  the  state,  the  head  of  the  Cavaliers,  the  champion 
of  prerogative,  the  per&ecutor  of  dissenters.  Even  in  becom- 
ing a  rebel,  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  Tory.  If  he  had  drawn 
the  sword  against  the  Crown,  he  had  drawn  it  only  in  defence 
of  the  Church.  If  he  had,  in  the  Convention,  done  good  by  op- 
posing the  scheme  of  Regency,  he  had  done  harm  by  obstinately 
maintaining  that  the  throne  was  not  vacant,  and  that  the  Estates 
had  no  right  to  determine  who  should  fill  it  The  Whigs  wer 
therefore  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  think  himself  amply  re 
warded  for  his  recent  merits  by  being  suffered  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  those  offences  for  which  he  had  been  impeached 
ten  years  before.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  estimated  his  own 
abilities  and  services,  which  were  doubtless  considerable,  at 
their  full  value,  and  thought  himself  entitled  to  the  great  place 
of  Lord  High  Treasurer,  which  he  had  formerly  held.  But 
he  was  disappointed.  William,  on  principle,  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  divide  the  flower  and  patronage  of  the  Treasury 
among  several  Commissioners.  He  was  the  first  English 
King  who  never,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign, 
trusted  the  white  staff  in  the  hands  of  a  single  subject  Danby 
was  offered  his  choice  between  the  Presidency  of  the  Council 
and  a  Secretaiyship  of  ^'ate.  He  sullenly  accepted  the  Pres- 
idency, and,  while  the  Wliigs  murmured  at  seeing  him  placed 
so  high,  hardly  attempted  to  conceal  his  anger  at  not  having 
been  placed  higher.* 

Halifax,  the  most  illustrious  man  of  that  small  party  which 
boasted  that  it  kept  the  balance  even  between  Whigs  and  Tories, 
took  chai'ge  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  continued  to  be  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords.f  He  had  been  foremost  in  stnctly  legail 
opposition  to  the  late  Government,  and  had  spoken  and  written 
"with  great  ability  against  the  dispensing  power;  but  he  had 
refused  to  know  any  thing  about  the  design  of  invasion  ;  he  had 
labored,  even  when  the  Dutch  were  in  full  march  towards  Lon- 
don, to  effect  a  reconciliation  ;  and  he  had  never  deserted  Jamei 
till  James  had  deserted  the  throne.  But,  from  the  moment  of 
that  shameful  flight,  the  sagacious  Trimmer,  convinced  that  com 
promise  was  thenceforth  impossible,  had  taken  a  decided  part 
He  had  distinguished  himself  preeminently  in  the  Convention 


*  London  Gazette,  Feb.  18,  168f    Sir  J.  Reresby's  Memoirs 
t  London  Gazette,  Feb.  18  168j     Lords'  Joumali 
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nor  was  it  without  a  peculiar  propriety  that  hd  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  honorable  office  of  tendering  the  crown,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  Iilstates  of  England,  to  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Orange  ;  for  our  Revolution,  as  far  as  it  can  be  said  to 
bear  the  character  of  any  single  mind,  assuredly  bears    the 
character  of  the  large  yet   cautious   mind  of  Halifax.     The 
higs,  however,  were  not  in  a  temper  to  accept  a  recent  service 
'as  an  atonement  for  an  old  offence  *,  and  the  offence  of  Hali- 
fax had  been  grave  indeed.     He  had  long  before  been  conspic^ 
nous  in  their  front  rank  during  a  hard  fight  for  liberty.     When 
ihey  were  at  length  victorious,  when  it  seemed  that  Whitehall 
^was  at  their  mercy,  when  they  had  a.  near  prospect  of  dominion 
J  and  revenge,  he  had  changed  sides ;  and  fortune  had  changed 
';  sides  with  him.     In  the  great  debate  on  the  Exclusion  Bill,  his 
'  eloquerice  had  struck  them  dumb,  and  had  put  new  life  into  the 
inert  and  desponding  party  of  the  Court.     It  was  true  that, 
/  though  he  had  left  them  in  the  day  of  their  insolent  prosperity, 
/     he  had  returned  to  them  in  the  day  of  their  distress.     But,  now 
\s.   that  their  distress  was  over,  they  forgot  that  he  had  returned 
TO  them,  and  remembered  only  that  he  had  left  them.* 

The  vexation  with  which  they  saw  Danby  presiding  in  the 
Council,  and  Halifax  bearing  the  Privy  Seal,  was  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  news  that  Nottingham  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State.  Some  of  those  zealous  churchmen  who  had  never  ceased 
to  profess  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  who  thought  the  Rev- 
olution unjustifiable,  who  had  voted  for  a  Regency,  and  who 
had  to  the  last  maintained  that  the  English  throne  could  never 
be  one  moment  vacant,  yet  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  the  decision  of  the  Convention.  They  had  not,  they 
said,  rebelled  against  James.  They  had  not  selected  William. 
But,  now  that  they  saw  on  the  throne  a  Sovereign  whom  they 
never  would  have  placed  there,  they  were  of  opinion  that  no  law, 
divine  or  human,  bound  them  to  carry  the  contest  further. 
They  thought  that  they  found  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  Stat- 
ute Book,  directions  which  could  not  be  misunderstood.  The 
Bible  enjoins  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be.  The  Statute  Book 
contains  an  act  providing  that  no  subject  shall  be  deemed  a 
wrongdoer  for  adhering,  to  the  King  in  possession.  On  these 
grounds  many,  who  had  not  concurred  in  setting  up  the  new  gov- 
ernment, believed  that  they  might  give  it  their  support  without 
ofience  to  Grod  or  man.     One  of  the  most  eminent  politicians  of 


*  Burnet,  ii.  4. 
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this  school  was  Nottingham.  At  his  instance  the  CJonventioB 
^  had,  before  the  throne  was  filled,  made  such  changes  in  the  oath 
of  allegiance  as  enabled  him  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  to 
lake  that  oath  without  scruple.  ''  My  prmciples,"  he  said, 
*'  <lo  not  permit  me  to  bear  any  part  in  making  a  King.  But 
when  a  King  has  been  made,  my  principles  bind  me  to  pay  hiin 
an  obedience  more  strict  than  he  can  expect  from  those  wlw 
Lave  made  him."  He  now,  to  the  surprise  of  some  of  those 
who  most  esteemed  him,  consented  to  sit  in  the  council,  and  to 
accept  the  seaU  of  Secretary.  William  doubtless  hoped  thaTT 
this  appointment  would  be  considered  by  the  clergy  and  the 
Tory  country  gentlemen  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  no  evil 
was  meditated  against  the  Church.  Even  Burnet,  who  at  a 
later  period  felt  a  strong  antipathy  to  Nottingham,  owned,  in 
some  memoirs  written  soon  after  the  Revolution,  that  the 
King  had  judged  well,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  Tory  Secre- 
tary, honestly  exerted  in  support  of  the  new  Sovereigns,  had 
saved  England  from  great  calamities.* 

The  other  Secretary  was  Shrewsbury .f  No  man  so  young 
had  within  living  memory  occupied  so  high  a  post  in  the  govern- 
ment. He  had  but  just  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year.  No- 
body, however,  except  the  solemn  formalists  at  the  Spanish  em 
bassy,  thought  his  youth  an  objection  to  his  promotion.^  He  had 
already  secured  for  himself  a  place  in  history  by  the  conspicu- 
ous part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  deliverance  of  his  country. 


♦  These  memoirs  will  be  found  in  a  manuscript  volume,  which  is  part 
of  the  Harleian  Collection,  and  is  numbered  6584.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
fir»t  outlines  of  a  great  part  of  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Times. 
The  dates  at  which  the  different  portions  of  this  most  curious  and  in- 
teresting book  were  composed,  are  marked.  Almost  the  whole  was 
written  before  the  death  of  Mary.  Burnet  did  not  begin  to  prepare  his 
History  of  William's  reign  for  the  press  till  ten  years  later.  By  that 
time,  his  opinions,  both  of  men  and  of  thinjrs,  had  undergone  great 
changes.  The  value  of  the  rough  draft  is  therefore  very  great ;  for  it 
contains  some  facts  which  he  afterwards  thought  it  advisable  to  suppress, 
tnd  some  judgments  which  he  afterwards  saw  cause  to  alter.  I  must 
own  that  I  generally  like  his  first  thoughts  best.  Whenever  his  History 
is  reprinted,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  collated  with  this  volume. 

When  I  refer  to  the  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584, 1  wish  the  reader  to  iinder> 
stand  that  the  MS.  contains  something  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
History. 

As  to  Nottingham's  appointment,  see  Burnet,  ii.  S ;  the  London  Gazette 

>f  March  7,  I68f ;  and  Clarendon's  Diary  of  Feb.  15. 

t  London  Gazette,  Feb.  18,  168|. 

t  Don  Pedro  de  Ronquillo  makes  this  objection. 


/ 


/ 
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His  talents,  his  accomplishments,  his  graceful  manners,  his  bland 
temper,  made  him  generally  popular.  By  the  AVliigs  especially 
he  was  almost  adored.  None  suspected  that,  with  many  great 
and  many  amiable  qualities,  he  had  such  faults  both  of  head  and 
of  heart  as  would  make  the  rest  of  a  life  which  had  opened 
under  the  fairest  auspices  burdensome  to  himself  and  almost 
useless  to  his  country. 

The  naval  administration  and  the  financial  administration 
were  confided  to  Boards.  ^J^pbcfTwas  First  Commissioner  of 
the  Admiralty.  He  had  in  the  late  reign  given  up  wealth  and 
dignities  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  retain  them  with 
honor  and  with  a  good  conscience.  He  htid  caiTied  the  memo- 
rable invitation  to  the  Hague.  He  had  commanded  the  Dutch 
fleet  during  the  voyage  from  Helvoetsluys  to  Torbay.  His 
character  for  courage  and  professional  skill  stood  high.  That 
he  had  had  his  follies  and  vices  was  well  known.  But  his  re- 
^cent  conduct  in  the  time  of  severe  trial  had  atoned  for  all,  and 
seemed  to  warrant  the  hope  that  his  future  career  would  be 
glorious.  Among  the  commissioners  who  sate  with  him  at  the 
Admiralty  were  two  distinguished  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  William  Sacheverell,  a  veteran  Whig,  who  had  great 
authority  in  his  party,  and  "Sir  John  Lowther,  an  honest  and 
very  moderate  Tory,  who  in  fortune  and  parliamentary  interest 
was  among  the  first  of  the  English  gentry.* 

Mordaunt4  one  of  the  most  vehement  of  the  Whigs,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  ;  why,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
His  romantic  courage,  his  flighty  wit,  his  eccentric  invention, 
his  love  of  desperate  risks  and  startling  effects,  were  not  quali- 
ties likely  to  be  of  much  use  to  him  in  financial  calculations  atid 
negotiations.  Delamerey  a  more  vehement  Whig,  if  possiblet, 
than  Mordaunt,  sate  second  at  the  board,  and  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Two  Whig  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  in  the  Commission,  Sir  Henry.  Capel,  brother 
of  that  Earl  of  Essex  who  died  by  his  own  hand  in  the  Tower 
and  Jlichard  Hampden,  son  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  But  the  Commissioner  on  whom  the  chief  weight 
of  business  lay  was  Godolphin.  This  man,  taciturn,  clear- 
minded,  laborious,  inoffensive,  zealous  for  no  government  and 
useful  to  every  government,  had  gradually  become  an  almost 
indispensable  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  state.  Though  a 
churchman,  he  had  prospered  in  a  Court  governed  by  Jesaits. 


*  London  Gazette,  Mor^h  1 1,  l«8t- 
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rh«>ugh  h^  had  voted  for  a  Regency,  he  was  the  real  head  o^*  a 
tixiasury  filled  with  Whigs.  His  abilities  and  knowledge,  which 
liail  in  the  late  reign  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  Bellasyse  and 
Dover,  were  now  needed  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Mordaunt 
and  Delamere.* 

There  were  some  difficulties  in  disposing  of  the  Great  Seal. 
The  King  at  first  wished  to  confide  it  to  Nottingham,  whose 
father  had  borne  it  during  several  years  with  high  rcputation.t 
Nottinghaai,  however,  declined  the  trust ;  and  it  was  offered  to 
Halifax,  but  was  again  declined.  Both  these  Lords  doubtless 
felt  that  it  was  a  trust  which  they  could  not  discharge  with 
honor  to  themselves  or  with  advantage  to  the  public.  In  old 
times,  indeed,  the  Seal  had  been  generally  held  by  persons  who 
were  not  lawyers.  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  had 
been  confided  to  two  eminent  men,  who  had  never  studied  at 
any  Iim  of  Court.  Dean  Williams  had  been  Lord  Keeper  to 
James  the  First.  Shaftesbury  had  been  Lord  Chancellor  to 
Charles  the  Second.  But  such  appointments  could  no  longer 
he  made  without  serious  inconvenience.  E(|uity  had  been  gnid- 
ually  shaping  itself  into  a  refined  science,  which  no  human 
faculties  could  master  without  long  and  intense  application. 
Even  Shaftesbury  vigoi'ous  as  was  his  intellect,  had  painfully 
i\'U  his  want  of  technical  knowledge ;  J  and,  during  the  fifteen  ' 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  Shfrflesbury  had  resigned  the 
8«*.al,  technical  knowledge  luvd  constantly  been  becoming  more 
and  more  necessary  to  his  successors.  Neither  Nottingham, 
thorefore,  though  he  had  a  stock  of  legal  learning  such  as  is 
rarely  found  in  any  person  who  has  not  received  a  legal  educa- 
tion, nor  Halifax,  though,  in  the  judicial  sittings  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  quickness  of  his  apprehension  and  the  subtlety  of 
his  reasoning  had  often  astonished  the  bar,  ventured  to  accept 
the  highest  office  which  an  English  layman  can  fill.  After  some 
delay  the  Seal  was  confided  to  a  commission  of  eminent  lawyers, 
with  Maynard  at  their  head.§ 

♦  London  Gazette,  March  11,  168f. 

t  I  have  followed  what  seems  to  me  the  mo«t  probahle  story.  But  it 
has  been  doubted  whether  Nottiufjham  was  invited  to  be  Chancellor,  or 
only  to  be  First  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal.  Compare  Burnet,  iL 
3,  and  Boyer's  History  of  William,  1702.  Narcissus  Luttrell  repeatedly, 
and  even  as  late  as  the  close  of  1692,  speaks  of  Nottingham  as  likely  to 
Se  Chancellor. 

I  Ro^r  North  relates  an  amusing  story  about  Shaftesbury's  embar* 
fftssments. 

(  Londcn  (xa^ette,  March  4,  168]^. 
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The  choice  of  Judges  did  honor  to  the  new  government* 
Every  Privy  Councillor  was  directed  to  bring  a  Ust.  The  lists 
were  compared ;  and  twelve  men  of  conspicuous  merit  were 
selected.*      The  professional  attainments  and  Whig  principles 

Pollexfen  gave  him  pretensions  to  the  highest  place.  But 
ir'Was'T'ememlDered  that  he  had  held  briefs  for  the  Cnfvvn,  in 
the  Western  counties,  at  the  assizes  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor.  It  seems  indeed  from  the  reports  of  the  trials 
that  he  did  as  little  as  he  could  do  if  he  held  the  briefs  at  alL 
and  that  he  left  to  the  Judges  the  business  of  browbeating  wit- 
nesses and  prisoners.  Nevertheless,  his  name  was  inseparably 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  Bloody  Circuit.  He, 
therefore,  could  not  with  propriety  be  put  at  the  head  of  the 
first  criminal  court  in  the  realm.t  After  acting  during  a  few 
weeks  as  Attorney- General,  he  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  Sir  John  Holt,  a  young  man,  but  distinguished 
by  learning,  integrity,  and  courage,  became  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
who  had  passed  some  years  in  rural  retirement,  but  whose 
reputation  was  still  great  in  Westminster  Hall,  was  appointed 
Chief  Baron.  Powell,  who  had  been  disgraced  on  account  of 
his  honest  declaration  in  favor  of  the  Bishops,  again  took  his 
seat  among  the  Judges.  Treby  succeeded  Pollexfen  as  At^ 
tomey  General ;  and  Somers  was  made  Solicitor.J 

Two  of  the  chief  places  in  the  Royal  household  were  filled 
by  twe  English  noblemen  eminently  qualified  to  adorn  a  court. 
The  high-spirited  and  accomplished  Devonshire  was-  named 
Lord  Steward.  No  man  had  done  more  or  risked  more  for 
England  dui'ing  the  crisis  of  her  fate.  In  retrieving  her  lib- 
erties he  had  retrieved  also  the,  fortunes  of  his  own  house.  His 
bond^  for  tliirty  thousand  pounds  was  found  among  the  papers 
which  James  had  left  at  Whiteliall,  and  was  cancelled  by  Wil- 
liam.S 

Dorset  became  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  employed  the  in- 
fluence and  patronage  annexed  to  his  functions,  as  he  had  long 
employed  his  private  means,  in  encouraging  genius  and  in 
alleviating  misfortune.   One  of  the  first  acts  which  he  was  under 


*  Burnet,  ii.  5. 

t  The  Protestant  Mask  taken  off  from  the  Jesuited  Englishman,  1692. 

t  These  appointments  were  not  announced  in  the  Gazette  till  Ihe  (ith 
of  May ;  but  some  of  them  were  made  earlier. 

§  Kennet's  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
Hemoirs  of  the  Family  of  Cavendish,  17C8. 
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tbe  necessity  of  performing  must  have  been  painful  to  a  man 
of  so  generou*  a  nature,  and  of  so  keen  a  relish  for  whatever 
was  excellent  in  arts  and  letters.  Dryden  could  no  longer  re- 
main Poet  Laureate.  The  public  would  not  have  borne  to  see 
any  Papist  among  the  servants  of  their  majesties ;  and  Dryden  • 
was  not  only  a  Papist,  but  an  apostate.  He  had,  moreover, 
aggravated  the  guilt  of  his  apostasy  by  calumniating  and  ridi- 
culing the  Church  which  he  had  deserted.  He  had,  it  was 
facetiously  said,  treated  her  as  the  Pagan  persecutors  of  old 
treated  her  children.  He  had  dressed  her  up  in  the  skin  of  a 
wild  beast,  and  then  baited  her  for  the  public  amusement.*  He 
was  removed ;  but  he  received  from  the  private  bounty  of  the 
magnificent  Chamberlain  a  pension  equal  to  the  salary  which 
had  been  withdrawn.  The  deposed  Laureate,  however,  as  poor 
of  spirit  as  rich  in  intellectual  gifts,  continued  to  complain 
piteously,  year  after  year,  of  the  losses  which  he  had  not  suf- 
fered, tUl  at  length  his  wailings  drew  forth  expressions  of  well- 
merited  contempt  from  brave  and  honest  Jacobites,  who  ^d 
sacrificed  every  thing  to  their  principles  without  deigning  to 
utter  one  word  of  deprecation  or  lamentadon.f 

In  the  Royal  household  were  placed  some  of  those  Dutch 
nobles  who  stood  highest  in  the  favor  of  the  King.  Bentinck 
had  the  great  office  of  Groom  of.  the  Stole,  with  a  salary  of 
^Ye  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Zulestein  took  charge  of  the 
i"obes.  The  Master  of  the  Horse  was  Auverquerque,  a  gallant 
soldier,  who  united  the  blood  of  Nassau  to  the  blood  of  Horn, 


*  See  a  poem  entitled,  A  Votive  Tablet  to  the  King  and  Queen. 

t  See  Prior's  Dedication  of  his  Poems  to  Dorset's  son  and  successoi 
Bnd  Dryden's  Essay  on  Satire  prefixed  to  the  Translations  from  Juvenal 
There  is  a  bitter  sneer  on  Dryden's  etfeminate  querulousness  in  Collier's 
Short  View  of  the  Stajre.  In  Blackmore's  Prince  Arthur,  a  poem  which, 
worthless  as  it  is,  contains  some  curious  allusions  to  contemporary  mco 
•od  events,  are  the  following  lines:  — 

**The  poets*  nation  did  obseauious  wait 
For  the  kind  dole  dividea  at  his  gate. 
Laurus  among  the  meagre  crowd  appeared, 
An  old,  revolted,  unbelieving  bard. 
Who  thronged,  and  shoved,  and  pressed,  and  would  be  heiunl. 

Sakirs  high  roof,  the  Muses'  palace,  rung 
With  endless  cries,  and  endless  songs  he  sung. 
To  bless  good  Sakil  Laurus  would  be  first; 
But  Sakirs  prince  and  Sakil's  God  he  curst, 
ti^akil  without  distinction  threw  his  bi-ead, 
Despised  the  flatterer,  but  the  poet  fed.** 

I  need  not  say  that  Sakil  is  Sackviile,  or  that  Lauras  is  a  traoslaiioa 
•f  the  famous  nickname  Bayes, 
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and  who  wore  with  just  pride  a  costly  sword  presented  to  bin 
by  the  States  General  in  acknowledgment  of  the  courage  witt 
which  he  had,  on  the  bloody  day  of  Saint  Dennis,  saved  the 
life  of  William. 

The  place  of  Vice  Cliamberlain  to  the  Queen  was  giTon  to 
a  man  who  bad  just  become  conspicuous  in  public  life,  and 
whose  name  will  frequently  recur  in  the  history  of  this  reign. 
John  Howe,  or,  as  he  was  more  commonly  called,  Jack  How«^ 
bad  been  sent  up  to  the  Convention  by  the  borough  of  Ciren- 
cester. His  appearance  was  that  of  a  man  whose  body  was 
worn  by  the  constant  workings  of  a  restless  and  acrid  mind. 
H^  was  tall,  lean,  pale,  with  a  haggard,  eager  look,  expressive 
at  once  of  Mightiness  and  of  shrewdness.  He  had  been  known, 
during  several  years,  as  a  small  poet,  and  some  of  the  most 
savage  lampoons  which  were  handed  about  the  coffee-houses 
were  imputed  to  him.  But  it  was  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  both  his  parts  and  his  iW-nature  were  most  signally  dis- 
played. Before  he  had  been  a  member  three  weeks,  his  volubil- 
ity, his  asjMjrity,  and  his  pertinacity  had  made  him  conspicuous. 
Quickness,  energy,  and  audacity,  united,  soon  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  privileged  man.  His  enemies,  —  and  he  had  many 
enemies,  —  said  that  he  consulted  his  personal  safety  even  in 
his  most  petulant  moods,  and  that  he  treated  soldiers  with  a 
civility  which  he  never  showed  to  ladies  or  to  Bisliops.  But 
BO  man  had  in  larger  measure  that  evil  courage  which  braves 
and  even  courts  disgust  and  hatred.  No  decencies  restrained 
him ;  his  spite  was  implacable ;  his  skill  in  finding  out  the  vul- 
nerable parts  of  strong  minds  was  consummate.  All  his  great 
contemporaries  felt  his  sting  in  their  turns.  Once  it  inflicted  a 
wound  which  deranged  even  the  stern  composure  of  William, 
and  constrained  him  to  utter  a  wish  that  he  were  a  private 
gentleman,  and  could  invite  Mr.  Howe  to  a  short  interview 
behind  Montague  House.  As  yet,  however,  Howe  was  reck- 
oned among  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  new  govern, 
mcnt,  and  directed  all  his  sarcasms  and  invectives  against  tha 
iualecontents.* 

*  Scarcely  any  man  of  that  age  is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  pam- 

Shlets  and  satires  than  Howe.  In  the  famous  petition  of  Legion,  he  I8 
esignated  as  ''that  impudent  scandal  of  Parliaments.'*  Macka^'s  ao- 
eo|int  of  him  is  curious.  In  a  poem  written  in  1690,  which  I  hftve  refOf 
leen  except  in  manuscript,  are  the  following  lines :  •— 

^  First  for  Jack  Howe  vrith  his  terrible  talent, 
Happy  the  fenuile  that  scapes  his  lampoon; 

Agfunst  the  ladies  excessively  valiant, 
avLt  very  respectful  to  a  Dragoon.** 
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Tlie  subordinate  places  in  every  public  office  were  divided 
between  two  parties ;  but  the  Whigs  had  the  larger  shares 
Smne  persons,  indeed,  who  did  little  honor  to  the  Wlii<r  name* 
^ere  largely  recompensed  for  services  which  no  good  man 
would  have  performed.  Wild  man  was  made  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. A  lucrative  sinecure  in  the  Excise  was  bestowed  on 
Ferguson.  The  duties  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  were 
both  very  important  and  very  invidious.  It  was  the  business 
of  tliat  officer  to  conduct  political  prosecutions,  to  collect  the 
evidence,  to  instruct  the  cxxinsel  for  the  Crown,  to  see  that  the 
prisoners  were  not  liberated  on  insufficient  bail,  to  see  that  the 
juries  were  not  composed  of  persons  hostile  to  the  govern- 
ment In  the  days  of  Charles  and  James,  the  Solicitors  of 
the  Ti*easury  had  been  with  too  much  reason  accused  of  em- 
ploying all  the  vilest  artifices  of  chicanery  against  men  obnox* 
ious  to  the  Court.  The  new  government  ought  to  have  made 
a  choice  which  was  above  all  suspicion.  Unfortunately  Mor- 
daunt  and  Delamere  pitched  upon  Aaron  Smith,  an  acrimoni- 
ous and  unprincipled  politician,  who  had  been  the  legal  advisei 
oi  Titus  Oates  in  the  days  of  the  Popish/Plot,  and  who  had 
been  deeply  implicated  in  the  Rye  House  Plot.  Richard 
Hampden,. a  man  of  decided  opinions  but  of  moderate  temper, 
ot]jected  to  this  appointment.  His  objections,  however,  were 
overruled.  The  Jacobites,  who  hated  Smith,  and  had  reason 
to  bate  him,  affirmed  that  he  had  obtained  his  place  by  bully- 
ing the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  particularly  by  threatening 
that,  if  his  just  claims  were  disregarded,  he  would  be  the  death 
of  Hampden.* 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  all  the  arrangements  which  have 
been  mentioned  were  publicly  announced ;  and  meanwhile 
many  important  events  had  taken  place.  As  soon  as  the  new 
Privy  Councillors  had  been  sworn  in,  it  was  necessary  to  sub- 
mit to  them  a  grave  and  pressing  question.  Could  the  Con- 
vention now  assembled  be  turned  into  a  Parliament  ?  The 
Whigs,  who  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  Lower  House,  were 
all  for  the  affirmative.  The  Tories,  who  knew  that,  within  the 
last  month,  the  public  feeling  had  undergone  a  considerable 
change,  and  who  hoped  that  a  general  election  would  add  to 
their  strength,  were  for  the  negative.  They  maintained  that 
to  the  existence  of  a  Parliament  royal  writs  were  indispensa- 


*  Sprat's  Trae  Account;   North's  Examen ;  Letter  to  Chief  Jos tioii 
Kiit,  1694;  Letter  to  Secretary  Trenchard,  1694. 
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blj  necessary.  The  Convention  had  not  been  summoned*  bj 
Buch  writs ;  the  original  defect  could  not  now  be  supplied ;  the 
Houses  were  therefore  mere  clubs  of  private  men,  and  ought 
instantly  to  disperse. 

It  was  answered  that  the  royal  writ  was  mere  matter  of 
form,  and  that  to  expose  the  substance  of  our  ]aws^ai\4  liberties 
to  serious  hazard  for  the  sake  of  a  form,  would,  be  the  most 
senseless  superstition.  Wherever  the  Sovereign,  the  Peers 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  Representatives  freely  chosen 
by  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  realm  were  met  together,  there 
was  the  essence  of  a  Parliament.  Such  a  Parliament  was  now 
in  being;  and  what  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  dissolve  it  at 
a  conjuncture  when  every  hour  was  precious,  when  numerous 
important  subjects  required  immediate  legislation,  and  when 
dangers,  only  to  be  averted  by  the  combined  efforts  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  menaced  the  State  ?  A  Jacobite  mdeed 
might  consistently  refuse  to  recognize  the  Convention  of  a  Par- 
liament. For  he  held  that  it  had  from  the  beginning  been  an 
unlawful  assembly,  that  all  its  resolutions  were  nullities,  and 
that  the  Sovereigns  whom  it  had  set  up  were  usurpers.  But 
with  what  consistency  could  any  man,  who  maintained  that  a 
new  Parliament  ought  to  be  immediately  called  by  writs  under 
the  great  seal  of  William  and  Mary,  question  the  authority 
which  had  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne  ?  Those 
who  held  that  William  was  rightful  Khig,  must  necessarily 
hold  that  the  body  from  which  he  derived  his  right  was  itself 
a  rightful  Great  CounciFof  the  Realm.  Those  who,  though 
not  holding  him  to  be  rightful  King,  conceived  that  they  might 
lawfully  swear  allegiance  to  him  as  King  jn  fact,  might  surely, 
on  the  same  principle,  acknowledge  the  Convention  as  a  Par- 
liament in  fact.  It  was  plain  that  the  Convention  was  the 
fountain  head  from  which  the  authority  of  all  future  Parlia- 
ments must  be  derived,  and  that  on  the  validity  of  the  votes 
of  the  Convention  must  depend  the  validity  of  every  future 
statute.  And  how  could  the  stream  rise  higher  than  the 
source  ?  Was  it  not  absuixi  to  say  that  the  Convention  was 
supreme  in  the  State,  and  yet  a  nuAlAy ;  a  legislature  for  the 
highest  of  all  purposes,  and  yet  no  legislature  for  the  humblest 
purposes ;  competent  to  declare  the  throne  vacant,  to  change 
the  *^uccession,  to  fix  the  landmarks  of  the  constitution,  and 
yet  not  competent  to  pass  the  most  trivial  Act  for  the  re- 
(Miiring  of  a  pier,  or  the  building  of  a  parish  church  ? 

These  arguments  would  have  had  considerable  weight,  evoo 
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if  every  precedent  had  been  on  the  other  side.  But  in  truth 
our  history  afforded  only  one  precedent  which  was  at  all  in 
point ;  and  that  precedent  was  decisive  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
that  royal  writs  are  not  indispensably  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Parliament.  No  royal  writ  had  summoned  the 
Convention  which  recalled  Charles  the  Second.  Yet  that 
Convention  had,  af\er  his  Restoration,  continued  to  sit  and  to 
legislate,  had  settled  the  revenue,  had  passed  an  Act  of  ain- 
oesty,  had  abolished  the  feudal  tenures.  These  proceedings 
had  been  sanctioned  by  authority  of  which  no  party  in  the 
state  could  speak  without  reverence.  Hale  had  borne  a  con- 
siderable shai*e  in  them,  and  had  always  maintained  that  they 
were  strictly  legal.  Clarendon,  little  as  he  was  inclined  to  fa- 
vor any  ioctrine  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  or  to 
the  dignity  of  that  seal  of  which  he  \yas  keeper,  had  declared 
that,  since  God  had,  at  a  most  critical  conjuncture,  given  the 
nation  a  good  Parliament,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
look  for  technical  flaws  in  the  instrument  by  which  that  Par- 
liament was  called  together.  Would  it  be  pretended  by  any 
Tory  that  the  Convention  of  1660  had  a  more  respectable  ori- 
gin than  the  Convention  of  1689?  Was  not  a  letter  written 
by  the  first  Prince  of  the  Blood,  at  the  request  of  the  whole 
peerage,  and  of  hundreds  of  gentlemen  who  had  represented 
counties  and  towns,  at  least  as  good  a  warrant  as  a  vote  of  the 
Rump  ? 

Weaker  reasons  than  these  would  have  satisfied  the  Whijxs 
who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  King, 
therefore,  on  the  fifth  day  after  he  had  been  proclaimed,  went 
with  royal  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  took  his  seat  on 
the  throne.  The  Commons  were  called  in ;  and  he,  with  many 
gracious  expressions,  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  perilous  situ- 
ation of  the  country,  and  exhorted  them  to  take  such  steps  as 
might  prevent  unnecessary  delay  in  the  transaction  of  public 
business.  His  speech  was  received  by  the  gentlemen  who 
crowded  the  bar  with  the  deep  lium  by  which  our  ancestors 
were  wont  to  indicate  approbation,  and  which  was  often  heard 
in  places  more  sacred  tl^ttt  the  Chamber  of  the  Peers.*  Aa 
soon  as  he  had  retired,  a  Bill  declaring  the  Convention  a  Par- 
liament was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Lords,  and  rapidly  passed 
by  them.     In  the  Commons  the  debates  were  warm..     The 


*  Viin  Citters,  ^^^  168| 
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House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee ;  and  so  great  was  th^ 
excitement  that,  when  the  authority  of  the  Speaker  was  with* 
drawn,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  preserve  order.  Sharp  per- 
sonalities were  exchanged.  The  phrase,"  hear  him," a  phrase 
which  had  originally  been  used  only  to  silence  irregular  noises, 
and  to  remind  members  of  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  discus- 
sion, had,  during  some  years,  been  grradually  becoming  what  it 
now  is  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  cry  indicative,  according  to  the  tone, 
of  admiration,  acquiescence,  indignation,  or  derision.  On  this 
occasion,  the  Whigs  vociferated  **  Hear,  hear,"  so  tumultuously 
that  the  Tories  complained  of  unfair  usage.  Seymour,  the 
leader  of  the  minority,  declared  that  there  could  be  no  freedom 
of  debate  ,while  such  clamor  was  tolerated.  Some  old  Whig 
members  were  provoked  into  reminding  him  that  the  same 
clamor  had  occasionally  been  heard  when  he  presided,  and  had 
not  then  been  repressed.  Yet,  eager  and  angry  as  both  sides 
were,  the  speeches  on  both  sides  indicated  that  profound  rever- 
ence for  law  and  prescription  which  has  long  been  character- 
istic of  Englishmen,  and  which,  though  it  runs  sometimes  into 
pedantry  and  sometimes  into  superstition,  is  not  without  its 
advantages.  Even  at  that  momentous  crisis,  when  the  nation 
was  still  in  the  ferment  of  a  revolution,  our  public  men  talked 
long  and  seriously  about  all  the  circumstances  of  the  depositioa 
of  Edward  the  Second,  and  of  the  deposition  of  Richard  the 
Second,  and  anxiously  inquired  whether  the  assembly  which, 
with  Archbishop  Lanfranc  at  its  head,  set  aside  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  put  William  Rufus  on  the  throne,  did  or  did  not 
afterwards  continue  to  act  as  the  legislature  of  the  realm. 
Much  was  said  about  the  history  of  writs ;  much  about  the 
etymology  of  the  word  Parliament.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
orator  who  took  the  most  statesmanlike  view  of  the  subject  wa» 
old  Maynard.  In  the  civil  conflicts  of  fifty  eventful  years  he 
had  learned  that  questions  affecting  the  highest  interests  of  the 
commonwealth  were  not  to  be  decided  by  verbal  cavils  and  by 
scraps  of  Law  French  and  Law  Latin ;  and,  being  by  univer- 
sal acknowledgment  the  most  subtle  and  the  most  learned  of 
English  jurists,  he  could  express  what  he  felt  without  the  risk 
of  boiog  accused  of  ignorance  and  presumption.  He  scornfully 
thrust  aside  as  frivolous  and  out  of  place  all  that  blackletter 
learning,  which  some  men,  far  less  versed  in  such  matters  than 
himself,  had  introduciid  into  the  discussion.  "  We  are,"  he 
said,  ^^  at  this  moment  out  of  the  beaten  path.  If,  therefore,  we 
are  determined  to  move  only  in  that  path,  we  cannot  move  at 
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tSL  A  man  in  a  revolution,  resolving  to  do  nothing  which  is 
not  strictlj  according  to  established  form,  resembles  a  man  who 
has  lost  himself  in  the  wilderness,  and  who  stands  crying, 
*  Where  is  the  king's  highway  ?  I  will  walk  nowhere  but  on 
the  king's  highway.'  In  a  wilderness,  a  man  should  take  the 
irvkck  which  will  cariy  him  home.  In  a  revolution,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  highest  law,  the  safety  of  the  state."  An- 
other veteran  Roundhead,  Colonel  Birch,  took  the  same  side, 
and  argued  with  great  force  and  keenne^^s  from  the  precedent 
of  1 660.  Seymour  and  his  supporters  were  beaten  in  the  Com- 
mitiee,  and  did  not  venture  to  divide  the  House  on  the  Report. 
The  Bill  passed  rapidly,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
tenth  day  after  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.* 

The  Uiw  which  turned  the  Convention  into  a  Parliament 
contained  a  clause  providing  that  no  person  should,  after  the 
first  of  March,  sit  or  vote  in  either  House  without  taking  the 
oaths  to  the  new  King  and  Queen.  This  enactment  produced 
great  agitation  throughout  society.  The  adherents  of  the  exiled 
dynasty  hoped  and  confidently  predicted  that  the  recusants 
would  be  numerous.  The  minority  in  both  Houses,  it  was  said, 
would  be  true  to  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy.  There 
m.ght  be  here  and  there  a  traitor ;  but  the  great  body  of  those 
who  had  voted  for  a  Regency  would  be  firm.  Only  two  Bish- 
ops at  most  would  recognize  the  usurpers.  Seymour  would 
retire  from  public  life  rather  than  abjure  his  principles.  Grafloa 
had  determined  to  fly  to  France,  and  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  uncle.  With  such  rumors  as  these  all  the  coffee- 
houses of  London  were  filled  during  the  latter  part  of  February 
So  intense  was  the  public  anxiety,  that  if  any  man  of  rank  was 
missed,  two  days  running,  at  his  usual  haunts,  it  was  immedi* 
fttely  whispered  that  he  had  stolen  away  to  Saj'it  Germains,t 

The  second  of  March  arrived ;  and  the  event  quieted  the 
fears  of  one  party,  and  confounded  the  hopes  of  the  other.  The 
.  Primate,  indeed,  and  several  of  bis  suffragans,  stood  obstinately 
aloof;  but  three  Bishops  and  seventy-three  temporal  peers 
took  the  oaths.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Upper  House, 
several  more  prelates  came  in.  Within  a  week,  about  a  hun- 
dred Lords  had  qualified  themselves  to  sit.     Others,  who  were 

*  Stat.  1  W.  &  M.  sess.  i.  c.  1.  See  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses, 
Mid  Grey's  Debates.  The  argument  in  faror  of  the  bill  is  well  stated  m 
tlte  Paris  Ga«ettes  of  March  5  and  12,  1689. 

t  Both  Van  Citters  and  Ronqnillo  mention  the  anxiety  which  was  felt 
In  London  till  the  result  was  known. 
VOL.  III.  2 
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prevented  by  illness  from  appearing,  sent  excuses  and  profea* 
Bions  of  attachment  to  their  Majesties.  Grafton  refuted  all  the 
stories  which  had  been  circulated  about  him,  by  coming  to  be 
sworn  on  the  first  day.  Two  members  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  Mulgrave  and  Sprat,  hastened  to  make  atonement 
for  their  fault  by  plighting  their  faith  to  William.  Beaufort, 
who  had  long  been  considered  as  a  type  of  a  royalist  of  the  old 
school,  submitted  after  a  very  short  hesitation.  Aylesbury 
and  Dartmouth,  though  vehement  Jacobites,  had  as  little  scru- 
ple about  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  they  afterwards  had 
about  breaking  it.*  The  Hydes  took  different  paths.  Roches- 
ter complied  with  the  law ;  but  Clarendon  proved  refractory. 
Many  thought  it  strange  that  the  brother  who  had  adhered  to 
James  till  James  absconded,  should  be  less  sturdy  than  the 
brother  who  had  been  in  the  Dutch  camp.  The  explanation 
perhaps  is,  that  Rochester  would  have  sacrificed  much  more 
than  Clarendon  by  refusing  to  take  the  oaths.  Clarendon's 
income  did  not  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  government; 
but  Rochester  had  a  pension  of  four  thousand  a  year,  which  he 
could  not  hope  to  retain  if  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new 
Sovereigns.  Indeed,  he  had  so  many  enemies,  that  during 
some  months,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  would,  on  any 
terms,  be  suffered  to  retain  the  splendid  reward  which  he  had 
earned  by  persecuting  the  Whigs  and  by  sitting  in  the  High 
Commission.  He  was  saved  from  what  would  have  been  a 
fatal  blow  to  his  fortunes  by  the  intercession  of  Hurnet,  who 
bad  been  deeply  injured  by  him,  and  who  revenged  himself  as 
became  a  Christian  divine.f  , 

In  the  Lower  House  four  hundred  members  were  sworn  in 
on  the  second  of  March  ;  and  among  them  was  Seymour.  The 
spirit  of  the  Jacobites  was  broken  by  his  defection ;  and  the 
minority,  with  very  few  exceptions,  followed  his  example. } 

Before  the  day  fixed  for  the  taking  of  the  oaths,  the  Com- 
mons had  begun  to  discuss  a  momentous  question  which  ad« 
mitted  of  no  delay.     Duruig  the  interregnum,  William  had,  af 


*  Lords'  Journals,  March,  168^5. 

t  See  the  letters  of  Rochester  and  of  Lady  Banelagh  to  Bariiet,  on  thv 
occasion. 

I  Journals  of  the  Commons,  March  2,  168f .  Ronquillo  wrote  as  fol 
lows:  '*  Es  de  gran  consideracion  que  Seimor  haya  tornado  el  juramento, 
porque  es  el  arrengador  y  el  director  principal,  en  la  casa  de  los  Co> 

manes,  de  los  Anglicanos."    March  y^t  168f . 
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provisional  ^hief  of  the  administration,  collected  the  taxes  and 
applied  them  to  the  public  service ;  nor  could  the  propriety  of 
this  course  be  questioned  by  any  person  who  approved  of  tho 
Revolution.  But  the  Revolution  was  now  over  ;  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne  had  been  supplied ;  the  Houses  were  sitting ;  the 
law  was  in  full  force ;  and  it  became  necessary  immediately  to 
decide  to  what  revenue  the  Government  was  entitled. 

Nobody  denied  that  all  the  lands  and  hereditaments  of  the 
Crown  had  passed  with  the  Crown  to  the  new  Sovereigns. 
Nobody  denied  that  all  duties  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Crown  for  a  fixed  term  of  years  might  be  constitutionally  ex- 
acted till  that  term  should  expire.  But  large  revenues  had 
been  settled  by  Parliament  on  James  for  life;  and  whether 
what  had  been  settled  on  James  for  life  could,  while  he  lived, 
be  claimed  by  William  and  Mary,  was  a  question  about  which 
opinions  were  divided. 

Holt,  Treby,  Pollexfen,  indeed  all  the  eminent  Whig  law- 
yers, Somers  excepted,  held  that  these  revenues  had  been 
granted  to  the  late  King,  in  his  political  capacity,  but  for  hia 
natural  life,  and  ought  therefore,  as  long  as  he  continued  to 
drag  on  his  existence  in  a  strange  land,  to  be  paid  to  William 
and  Mary.  It  appears  from  a  very  concise  and  unconnected 
report  of  the  debate  that  Somers  dissented  from  this  doctrine. 
His  opinion  was  that,  if  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  had  im- 
posed the  duties  in  question  was  to  be  construed  according  to 
the  spirit,  the  word  life  must  be  understood  to  mean  reign,  and 
that  therefore  the  term  for  which  the  grant  had  been  made  had 
expired.  This  was  surely  the  sound  opinion:  for  it  was 
plainly  irrational  to  treat  the  interest  of  James  in  this  grant  as 
at  once  a  thing  annexed  to  his  person  and  a  thing  annexed  to 
his  office  ;  to  say  in  one  breath  that  the  merchants  of  London 
and  Bristol  must  pay  money  because  he  was  naturally  alive, 
and  that  his  successors  must  receive  that  money  because  he 
was  politically  defunct.  The  house  was  decidedly  with  Somers. 
The  members  generally  were  bent  on  effecting  a  great  reform, 
without  which  it  was  felt  that  the  Declaration  of  Rights  would 
be  but  an  imperfect  guarantee  for  public  liberty.  During  the 
conflict  which  fifteen  successive  Parliaments  had  maintained 
against  four  successive  Kings,  the  chief  weapon  of  the  Com- 
mons had  beun  the  power  of  the  purse ;  and  never  had  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  been  induced  to  surrender  that 
weapon  without  having  speedy  cause  to  repent  of  their  too 
ereduloua  loyalty.     In   that  season  of  tumultuous  joy  wLich 
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followed  the  Restoration,  a  large  revenue  for  life  had  been 
almost  by  acclamation  granted  to  Charles  the  Second.  A  few 
months  later  there  was  scarcely  a  respectable  Cavalier  in  tlia 
kingdom  who  did  not  own  that  the  stewards  of  the  nation  would 
have  acted  moi*e  wisely  if  they  had  kept  in  their  hands  the 
means  of  cheeking  the  abuses  «vhich  disgraced  every  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  James  the  Second  had  obtained  from 
his  submissive  Parliament,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  an  in- 
come sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  state 
during  his  life ;  and,  before  he  had  enjoyed  that  income  half  a 
year,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  had  dealt  thus  liberally 
with  him  blamed  themselves  severely  for  their  liberality.  If 
experience  was  to  be  trusted,  a  long  and  painful  experience^ 
there  could  be  no  effectual  security  against  mal-administration, 
unless  the  Sovereign  were  under  the  necessity  of  recurring 
frequently  to  his  Great  Council  for  pecuniary  aid.  Almost  ail 
honest  and  enlightened  men  were  therefore  agreed  in  thinking 
that  a  part  at  least  of  the  supplies  ought  to  be  granted  only  for 
short  terms.  And  what  time  could  be  fitter  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  new  practice  than  the  year  1689,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  reign,  of  a  new  dynasty,  of  a  new  era  of  con- 
stitutional government  ?  The  feeling  on  this  subject  was  so 
strong  and  general  that  the  dissentient  minority  gave  way.  No 
formal  resolution  was  passed ;  but  the  House  proceeded  to  act 
on  the  supposition  that  the  grants  which  had  been  made  to 
James  for  life  had  been  annulled  by  his  abdication.* 

It  was  impossible  to  make  a  new  settlement  of  the  revenue 
without  inquiry  and  dehberation.  The  Exchequer  was  ordered 
to  furnish  such  returns  as  might  enable  the  House  to  form 
estimates  of  the  public  expenditure  and  income.  In  the  mean 
time,  liberal  provision  was  made  for  the  immediate  exigencies 
of  the  state.  An  extraordinary  aid,  to  be  raised  by  direct 
monthly  assessment,  was  voted  to  the  King.  An  Act  was 
passed  indemnifying  all  who  had,  since  his  landing,  collected 
by  his  authority  the  duties  settled  on  James  ;  and  those  duties 
which  had  expired  were  continued  for  some  months. 

Along  William's  whole  line  of  march,  from  Torbay  to  Lon« 
don,  he  had  been  importuned  by  the  common  people  to  relieve 
them  from  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  hearth  money*  In 
truth,  that  tax  seems  to  have  united  all  the  worst  evils  which 
ean  be  imputed  to  any  tax.     It  was  unequal,  and  unequal  ia 


*  Gr^i  Debatet,  Fob.  25,  S6,  and  27,  lesf. 
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the  most  pernicious  waj ;  for  it  pressed  heavily  on  the  poor, 
and  lightly  on  the  rich.  A  peasant,  all  whose  property  wa6 
not  worth  twenty  pounds,  was  charo^ed  ten  shillings.  The 
Duke  of  Ormond,  or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  estates 
were  worth  half  a  million,  paid  only  four  or  five  pounds.  The 
oollec^rs  were  empowered  to  examine  the  interior  of  every 
house  in  the  realm,  to  disturb  families  at  meals,  to  fbree  the 
doors  of  bedrooms,  and,  if  the  sum  demanded  were  not  pano-> 
tufldly  paid,  to  sell  the  trencher  on  which  the  barley  loaf  wat 
divided  among  the  poor  children,  and  the  pillow  from  under 
the  head  of  the  lying-in  woman.  Nor  could  the  Treasury  ef- 
fectually restrain  the  chimney-man  from  using  his  powers  witll 
harshness :  for  the  tax  was  farmed ;  and  the  government  wa8 
consequently  forced  to  connive  at  outrages  and  exactions  such 
as  have,  in  every  age,  made  the  name  of  publican  a  proverb 
for  all  that  is  most  hateful. 

William  had  been  so  much  moved  by  what  he  had  heard  of 
these  grievances  that,  at  one  of  the  earliest  sittings  of  the  Privy 
Council,  he  introduced  the  subject.  He  sent  a  message  request* 
ing  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider  whether  better  regula 
tions  would  effectually  prevent  the  abuses  which  had  excited 
BO  much  discontent.  He  added  that  he  would  willingly  consent 
to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  tax  if  it  should  appear  that  the  tax 
and  the  abuses  were  inseparable.*  This  communication  was 
received  with  loud  applause.  There  were  indeed  some  finan- 
ciers of  the  old  school,  who  muttered  that  tenderness  for  the  poor 
was  a  fine  thing ;  but  that  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  state 
came  in  so  exactly  to  the  day  as  the  hearth  money ;  that  the 
goldsmiths  of  the  City  could  not  always  be  induced  to  lend  on 
the  security  of  the  next  quarter's  customs  or  excise,  but  that 
on  an  assignment  of  hearth  money  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  advances.  In  the  House  of  Conunons,  those  who 
thought  thus  did  not  venture  to  raise  their  voices  in  oppositica 
to  the  general  feeling.  But  in  the  Lords  there  was  a  oonflicst 
of  which  the  event  for  a  time  seemed  doubtfuL  At  length  the 
influence  of  the  Court,  strenuously  exerted,  carried  an  Act  by 
which  the  chimney  tax  was  declared  a  badge  of  slavery,  and 
was,  with  many  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  King,  abolished 
forever.t 

The  Commons  granted,  with  little  dispute,  and  without  a 


M>      V- 


*  Commons'  Journals,  and  Grey's  Debates,  March  1,  IGSf . 
t  1  W.  &  M.  sess.  1,  c.  10 }  Burnet,  u.  13. 
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division,'  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  purpose  of  re« 
paying  to  the  United  Provinces  the  charges  of  the  expedition 
which  had  delivered  England.  The  facility  with  which  this 
large  sum  was  voted  to  a  shrewd,  diligent,  and  thriflj  people, 
our  allies,  indeed,  politically,  hut  commercially  our  most  for- 
midable rivals,  excited  some  murmurs  out  of  doors,  and  was, 
during  many  years,  a  favorite  subject  of  sarcasm  with  Tory 
pamphleteers.*  The  liberality  of  the  House  admits  however 
of  an  easy  explanation.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  subject 
was  under  consideration,  alarming  news  arrived  at  Westminster, 
and  convinced  many,  who  would  at  another  time  have  been 
disposed  to  scrutinize  severely  any  account  sent  in  by  the  Dutch, 
that  our  country  could  not  yet  dispense  with  the  services  q£  the 
foreign  troops. 

France  had  declared  war  against  the  States  General ;  and 
the  States  General  had  consequently  demanded  from  the  King 
of  England  those  succors  which  he  was  bound  by  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen  to  furnish.f  He  had  ordered  some  battalions  to 
march  to  Harwich,  that  they  might  be  in  readiness  to  cross 
to  the  Continent.  The  old  soldiei*s  of  James  were  gener- 
ally in  a  very  bad  temper ;  and  this  order  did  not  produce  a 
soothing  effect.  The  discontent  was  greatest  in  the  regiment 
which  now  ranks  as  the  first  of  the  line.  Though  borne  on  the 
English  establishment,  that  regiment,  from  the  time  when  it 
first  fought  under  the  great  Gustavus,  had  been  almost  exclu- 
sively composed  of  Scotchmen  ;  and  Scotchmen  have  never, 
in  any  region  to  which  their  adventurous  and  aspiring  temper 
has  led  them,  failed  to  note  and  to  resent  every  slight  offered 
to  Scotland..  Officers  and  men  muttered  that  a  vote  of  a  for- 
eign assembly  was  nothing  to  them.  If  they  could  be  absolved 
from  their  allegiance  to  King  James  the  Seventh,  it  must  be 
by  the  Estates  at  Edinburgh,  and  not  by  the  Convention  at 
Westminster.  Their  ill-humor  increased  when  they  heard  that 
Schomberg  had  been  appointed  their  colonel.  They  ought 
perhaps  to  have  thought  it  an  honor  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
the  greatest  soldier  in  Europe.  But,  brave  and  skilful  as  he 
was,  he  was  not  their  countryman  ;  and  their  regiment,  during 
the  fifty-six  years  which  had  elapsed  since  it  gained  its  first 

*  Commons'  Journals,  March  15,  I68f .  So  late  as  1713,  Arbuthnot, 
ir  the  fifth  part  of  John  Bull,  alluded  to  this  transaction  with  much 
pleananiry.  *'As  to  your  Venire  Facias/'  says  JobA  to  Nick  Frog,  "I 
liAve  paid  you  for  one  already." 

t  Wai^naar,  bd. 
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honorable  distinctions  in  Germany,  had  never  been  commanded 
but  by  a  Hepburn  or  a  Douglas.  While  they  were  in  this 
angry  and  punctilious  mood,  they  were  ordered  to  join  the  forces 
which  were  assembling  at  Harwich.  There  was  much  mur- 
muring ;  but  there  was  no  outbreak  till  the  regiment  arrived 
at  Ipswich.  There  the  signal  of  revolt  was  given  by  two  cap- 
tains who  were  zealous  for  the  exiled  King.  Tlie  market  [dace 
was  soon  filled  with  pikemen  and  muslceteers  running  to  and 
fro.  Gunshots  were  wildly  fired  in  all  directions.  Those  offi- 
cers who  attempted  to  itistrain  the  rioters  were  overpowered 
and  disarmed.  At  length  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  estab* 
lished  some  order,  and  marched  out  of  Ipwich  at  the  head  of 
their  adherents.  The  little  army  consisted  of  about  eight  hun« 
dred  men.  They  had  seized  four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  the  military  chest,  which  contained  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the 
town  a  halt  was  called  ;  a  general  consultation  was  held ;  and 
the  mutineers  resolved  that  they  would  hasten  back  to  their 
native  country,  and  would  live  and  die  with  their  rightful  King. 
They  instantly  proceeded  northward  by  forced  marches.* 

When  the  news  reached  London  the  dismay  was  great.  It 
was  rumored  that  alarming  symptoms  had*  appeared  in  other 
regiments,  and  particularly  that  a  body  of  fusileers  which  lay 
at  Harwich  was  likely  to  imitate  the  example  set  at  Ipswich. 
**  If  these  Scots,"  said  Halifax  to  Reresby,  "  are  unsupported, 
they  are  lost.  But  if  they  have  acted  in  concert  with  others, 
the  danger  is  serious  indeed.^f  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  which  had  ramifications  in  many  parts 
of  the  army,  but  that  the  conspirators  were  awed  by  tlie  firm- 
ness of  the  government  and  of  the  Parliament.  A  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  was  sitting  when  the  tidings  of  the  mutiny 
arrived  in  London.  William  Harbord,  who  represented  the 
borough  of  Launceston,  was  at  the  board.  His  colleagues  en- 
treated him  to  go  down  instantly  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  relate  what  had  happened.  He  went,  rose  in  his  place, 
and  told  his  story.  The  spirit  of  the  assembly  rose  to  the 
occasion.  Howe  was  the  first  to  call  for  a  vigorous  ac- 
tion. "Address  the  King,"  he  said,  "  to  send  his  Dutch  troops 
after  these  men.  I  know  not  who  else  can  be  trusted.'* 
'*  This  is  no  jesting  matter,"  said  old  Birch,  who  had  been  a 

*  Commons'  Journals,  March  15,.  168-f . 
t  Beresby^s  Memoirs. 
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colonel  in  the  serrice  of  the  Parliament,  and  had  eeen  tfad 
most  powerful  and  renowned  House  of  Commons  that  ever 
sate  twice  purged  and  twice  expelled  by  its  own  soldiers; 
•*if  you  let  this  evil  spread,  you  will  have  an  army  upon 
you  in  a  few  days.  Address  the  King  to  send  horse  and  foot 
instantly,  his  own  men,  men  whom  he  can  trust,  and  to  put 
these  people  down  at  once/'  The  men  of  the  long  robe  caught 
the  ilame.  ^  It  is  not  the  learning  of  my  profession  ihsSt  is 
needed  here,"  said  Treby.  "  What  is  now  to  be  done  is  to 
meet  force  with  force,  and  to  maintain  in  the  field  what  we  have 
done  in  the  senate."  "Write  to  the  Sheriffs,^'  said  Colonel 
Mildmay,  member  for  Essex.  "Raise  the  militia.  There 
are  a  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  of  them ;  they  are  good  Eng* 
lishmen  ;  they  will  not  fail  you."  It  was  resolved  that  all 
members  of  the  House  who  held  commissions  in  the  army 
should  be  dispensed  from  parliamentary  attendance,  in  order 
that  they  might  repair  instantly  to  their  military  posts.  An 
address  was  unanimously  voted  requesting  *the  King  to  take 
effectual  steps  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  put 
forth  a  proclamation  denouncing  public  vengeance  on  the  rebels. 
One  gentleman  hinted  that  it  might  be  well  to  advise  his  Ma- 
jesty to  offer  a  pardon  to  those  who  should  peaceably  submit ; 
but  the  House  wisely  rejected  the  suggestion.  "  This  is  no 
time,"  it  was  well  said,  "  for  any  thing  that  looks  like  fear." 
The  address  was  instantly  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  The  Lords 
concurred  in  it.  Two  peers,  two  knights  of  shires,  and  two 
burgesses  were  sent  with  it  to  Court.  William  received  them 
graciously,  and  informed  them  that  he  had  already  given  the 
necessary  orders.  In  fact,  several  regiments  of  horse  and  dra- 
goons had  been  sent  northward  under  the  command  of  Ginkell^ 
one  of  the  bravest  and  ablest  officers  of  the  Dutch  army.* 

Meanwhile  the  mutineers  were  hastening  across  the  country 
which  lies  between  Cambridge  and  the  Wash.  Tlieir  road  lay 
through  a  vast  and  desolate  fen,  saturated  with  all  the  moist> 
ure  of  thirteen  counties,  and  overhung  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  by  a  low  gray  misfj  high  above  which  rose,  visible 
many  miles,  the  magnificent  tower  of  Ely.  In  that  dreary  re- 
gion, covered  by  vast  tiights  of  wild  fowl,  a  half  savage  popu* 
lation,  known  by  the  name  of  the  BreedUngs,  then  led  an  am- 
phibious life,  sometimes  wading,  and  sometimes  rowing,  from 

*  CoromoDs'  Journals,  and  Qre/s  Ilebates,  March  16,  ?GSf ;  LondcMi 
Gasette,  March  18. 
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one  islet  of  firm  ground  to  another.*  The  roads  were  among 
the  worst  in  the  island,  and,  as  soon  as  rumor  announced  the 
approach  of  the  rebels,  were  studiouslj  made  worse  by  the 
country  people.  Bridges  were  broken  dov/n.  Trees  were 
laid  across  the  highways  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  can* 
noil.  Nevertheless,  the  Scotch  veterans  not  only  pushed  for» 
ward  with  great  speed,  but  succeeded  in  carrying  their  artillery 
with  them.  They  entered  Lincolnshire,  and  were  not  far  from 
Sleafbrd,  when  they  learned  that  Ginkell,  with  an  irresistible 
force,  was  close  on  their  track.  Victory  and  escape  were 
equally  out  of  the  question.  The  bravest  warriors  could  not 
eontend  against  fourfold  odds.  The  most  active  infantry  could 
not  outrun  horsemen.  Yet  the  leaders,  probably  despairing 
of  pardon,  urged  the  men  to  try  the  chance  of  battle.  In  that 
region,  a  spot  almost  surrounded  by  swamps  and  pools  was 
without  ditficulty  found.  Here  the  insurgents  were  drawn  up ; 
and  the  cannon  were  planted  at  the  only  point  which  waA 
thought  not  to  be  sufficiently  protected  by  natural  defences. 
Ginkell  ordered  the  attack  to  be  made  at  a  place  which  was 
out  of  the  range  of  the  guns ;  and  his  dragoons  dashed  gal« 
lantly  into  the  water,  though  it  was  so  deep  that  their  horses 
were  forced  to  swim.  Then  the  mutineers  lost  heart.  They 
beat  a  parley,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  were  brought  up 
to  London  under  a  strong  guard.  Their  lives  were  forfeit ;  for 
they  had  been  guilty,  not  merely  of  mutiny,  which  was  then 
not  a  legal  crime,  but  of  levying  war  against  the  King.  Wil* 
liam,  however,  with  politic  clemency,  abstained  from  shedding 
the  blood  even  of  the  most  culpable.  A  few  of  the  ringleaders 
were  brought  to  trial  at  the  next  Bury  assizes,  and  were  con- 
victed of  high  treason  ;  but  their  lives  were  spared.  The  rest 
were  merely  ordered  to  return  to  their  duty.  The  regiment, 
lately  so  refractory,  went  submissively  to  the  Continent,  and 
there,  through  many  hard  campaigns,  distinguished  itself  by 
fidelity,  by  discipline,  and  by  valor.f 

*  As  to  the  state  of  this  region  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  an4 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  see  Fepys's  Diary,  Sept.  18, 
1663,  and  the  Tonr  throagh  the  whole  Island  of  Great  Britain,  1724. 

t  London  Gazette,  March  25,  1689;  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General, 

^~ppJ  J  Letters  of  Nottingham  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  dated  July  23 

and  August  9,  1689 ;  Historical  Record  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot, 
printed  by  authority.  See  also  a  curious  digression  in  the  Compleat 
History  of  the  Life  and  Military  Actions  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Tyroonnel, 
1689. 
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This  event  facilitated  an  important  change  in  our  polity,  a 
change  which,  it  is  true,  could  not  have  been  long  delayed,  but 
which  would  noi  have  been  easily  accomplished  except  at  a 
moment  of  extreme  danger.  The  time  had  at  length  arrived 
at  which  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  legal  distinction  between 
the  soldier  and  the. citizen.  Under  the  Plantagenets  and  the 
Tudors  there  had  been  no  standing  army.  The  standing  army 
which  had  existed  under  the  last  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
had  been  regarded  by  every  party  in  the  state  with  strong  and 
not  unreasonable  aversion.  The  common  law  gave  Ihe  Sov« 
ereign  no  power  to  control  his  troops.  The  Parliament,  regard- 
ing them  as  mere  tools  of  tyranny,  had  not  been  disposed  to 
^ve  such  power  by  statute.  James,  indeed,  had  induced  his 
corrupt  and  servile  judges  to  put  on  some  obsolete  laws  a  con- 
struction which  enabled  him  to  punish  desertion  capitally. 
But  this  construction  was  considered  by  all  respectable  jurists 
as  unsound,  and,  had  it  been  sound,  would  have  been  far  from 
effecting  all  that  was  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
military  discipline.  Even  James  did  not  venture  to  inflict 
death  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  The  deserter  was 
treated  as  an  ordinary  felon,  was  tried  at  the  assizes  by  a  petty 
jury  on  a  bill  found  by  a  grand  jury,  and  was  at  liberty  to 
avail  himself  of  any  technical  flaw  which  might  be  discovered 
in  the  indictment. 

The  Revolution,  by  altering  the  relative  position  of  the 
prince  and  the  parliament,  had  altered  also  the  relative  position 
of  the  army  and  the  nation.  The  King  and  the  Commons 
were  now  at  unity ;  and  both  were  alike  menaced  by  the 
greatest  military  power  which  had  existed  in  Europe  since  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  a  few  weeks  thirty  thou- 
sand veterans,  accustomed  to  conquer,  and  led  by  able  and  ex- 
penenced  captains,  might  cross  from  the  ports  of  Normandy 
atld  Britanny  to  our  shores.  That  such  a  force  would  with 
little  lifficulty  scatter  three  times  that  number  of  militia,  no 
man  well  acquainted  with  war  could  doubt.  There  must  then 
be  regular  soldiers ;  and,  if  there  were  to  be  regular  soldiers, 
it  must  be  indispensable,  both  to  their  efficiency,  and  to  the  se- 
curity .of  every  other  class,  that  they  should  be  kept  under  a 
strict  discipline.  An  ill-disciplined  army  has  ever  been  a  more 
costly  and  a  more  licentious  militia,  impotent  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  and  formidable  only  to  the  country  which  it  is  paid  to 
defend.  A  strong  line  of  demarkation  must  therefore  be 
drawn  between  the  soldiers  and  the  re^t  of  the  commsmitj 
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For  the  sake  of  public  freedom,  they  raust.  In  the  midst  of 
freedom,  be  placed  under  a  despotic  rule.  Thej  must  be  sub- 
ject to  a  sharper  penal  code,  and  to  a  more  stringent  code  of 
procedure,  than  are  administered  by  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
Some  acts  which  in  the  citizen  are  innocent,  must  in  the  soldier 
be  crimes.  Some  acts  which  in  the  citizen  are  punished  with 
fine  or  imprisonment,  must  in  the  soldier  be  punished  with 
death.  The  machinery  by  which  courts  of  law  ascertain  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  citizen,  is  too  slow  and  too 
intricate  to  be  applied  to  an  accused  soldier.  For,  of  all  the 
maladies  incident  to  the  body  politic,  military  insubordination 
Is  that  which  requires  the  most  prompt  and  drastic  remedies. 
If  the  evil  be  not  stopped  as  soon  as  it  appears,  it  is  certain  to 
spread ;  and  it  cannot  spread  far  without  danger  to  the  very 
vitals  of  the  commonwealth.  For  the  general  safety,  there 
fore,  a  summary  jurisdiction  of  terrible  extent  must,  in  camps, 
be  entrusted  to  rude  tribunals  composed  of  men  of  the  sword. 
But,  though  it  was  certain  that  the  country  could  not  at  that 
moment  be  secure  without  professional  soldiers,  and  equally 
certain  that  professional  soldiers  must  be  worse  than  useless 
unless  they  were  placed  under  a  rule  more  arbitrary  and  severe 
than  that  to  which  other  men  were  subject,  it  was  not  without 
great  misgivings  that  a  House  of  Commons  could  venture  to 
recognize  the  existence  and  to  make  provision  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  standing  army.  There  was  scarcely  a  public  man 
of  note  who  had  not  often  avowed  his  conviction  that  our  polity 
and  a  standing  army  could  not  exist  together.  The  Whigs 
had  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  repeating  that  standing 
armies  had  destroyed  the  free  institutions  of  the  neighboring 
nations.  The  Tories  had  repeated  as  constantly  that,  in  our 
own  island,  a  standing  army  had  subverted  the  Church,  op* 
pressed  the  gentry,  and  murdered  the  King.  No  leader  of 
either  party  could,  without  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  gross  inconsistency,  propose  that  such  an  army  should 
henceforth  be  one  of  the  permanent  establishments  of  the 
realm.  The  mutiny  at  Ipswich,  and  the  panic  which  that  mu- 
tiny produced,  made  it  easy  to  effect  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  dit&cult.  A  short  bill  was 
brought  in  which  began  by  declaring,  in  explicit  terras,  fhat 
standing  armies  and  courts-martial  were  unknown  to  the  law 
of  Ki.gland.  It  was  then  enacted  that,  on  account  of  the  ex* 
treme  perils  impending  at  that  moment  over  the  state,  no  man 
mustered  on  pay  in  the  service  of  the  crown  should,  on  paia 
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of  death,  or  of  such  lighter  panishment  as  a  coart-martial 
should  deem  sufRcient,  desert  his  colors  or  mutiny  against  his 
commanding  oncers.  This  statute  was  to  be  in  force  onlj  six 
months ;  and  many  of  those  who  voted  for  it  probably  believed 
that  it  would,  at  the  close  of  that  period,  be  suffered  to  expire. 
The  bill  passed  rapidly  and  easily.  Not  a  single  division  was 
taken  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  mitigating  clause 
indeed,  which  illustrates  somewhat  curiously  the  manners  of 
that  age,  was  added  by  way  of  rider  after  the  third  reading; 
This  clause  provided  that  no  court-martial  should  pass  sen- 
tence of  death  except  between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning 
and  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  dinner  hour  was  then  early ; 
and  it  was  but  too  probable  that  a  gentleman  who  had  dined 
would  be  in  a  state  in  which  he  could  not  safely  be  trusted 
with  the  lives' of  his  fellow-creatures.  With  this  amendment, 
the  first  and  most  concise  of  our  many  Mutiny  Bills  was  sent 
up  to  the  Lords,  and  was,  in  a  few  hours,  hurried  by  them 
through  all  its  stages,  and  passed  by  the  King.* 

Thus  was  made,  without  one  dissentient  voice  in  Parlia* 
ment,  without  one  murmur  in  the  nation,  the  first  step  towards 
a  change  which  had  become  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
state,  yet  which  every  party  in  the  state  then  regained  with 
extreme  dread  and  aversion.  Six  months  passed;  and  still 
the  public  danger  continued.  The  power  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  military  discipline  was  a  second  time  entrusted 
to  the  crown  for  a  short  term.  The  trust  again  expired,  and 
was  again  renewed.  By  slow  degrees  familiarity  reconciled 
the  public  mind  to  the  names,  once  so  odious,  of  standing  army 
and  court-martial.  It  was  proved  by  experience  that,  in  a  well* 
constituted  society,  professional  soldiers  may  be  terrible  to  a 
foreign  enemy,  and  yet  submissive  to  the  civil  power.  Whal 
bad  been  at  first  tolerated  as  the  exception  began  to  be  con-* 
sidered  as  the  rule.  Not  a  session  passed  without  a  Mutiny 
Bill.  When  at  length  it  became  evident  that  a  political 
change  of  the  highest  importance  was  taking  place  in  such  a 
manner  as  almost  to  escape  notice,  a  clamor  was  raised  by 
some  factious  men  desirous  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  govern* 
ment,  and  by  some  respectable  men  who  felt  an  honest  but 
injudicious  reverence  for  every  old  constitutional  tradition,  and 
who  were  unable  to  understand  that  what  at  one  stage  in  the 
progress  of  society  is  pernicious  may  at  another  stage  be  indis* 

•  Stat  1  W  A  M.  fl^sa.  h  o.  9n  Commons'  Joiirnals,  March  S8,    $89. 
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pensable.  This  clamor,  however,  as  years  rolled  on,  became 
fainter  and  faint(^r.  The  debate  which  recurred  every  spring 
on  the  Mutiny  Bill  came  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  occasion 
on  which  hopeful  young  orators  fresh  from  Christ  Church  were 
to  deliver  maiden  speeches,  setting  forth  how  the  guai*ds  of 
Fisistnitus  seized  the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  how  the  Pne- 
torian  cohorts  sold  the  Roman  empire  to  Didius.  At  len^rtb 
these  declamations  became  too  ridiculous  to  be  repeated.  Tlie 
most  old-fashioned,  the  most  eccentric,  politician  could  hardly, 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  contend  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  regular  soldiers,  or  that  the  ordinary  law,  administered 
by  the  ordinary  courts,  would  effectually  maintain  discipline 
among  such  soldiers.  AH  parties  being  agreed  as  to  the  gen- 
era] principle,  a  long  succession  of  Mutiny  Bills  passed  with- 
out any  discussion,  except  when  some  particular  article  of  the 
military  code  appeared  to  require  amendment.  It  is  perhaps 
because  the  army  became  thus  gradually,  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, one  of  the  institutions  of  England,  that  it  has  acted 
in  such  perfect  harmony  with  all  her  other  institutions,  has 
never  once,  during  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  be^n  untrue  to 
the  tlirone  or  disobedient  to  the  law,  has  never  once  defied  the 
tribunals  or  overawed  the  constituent  bodies.  To  this  day, 
however,  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  continue  to  set  up  periodi- 
cally, with  laudable  jealousy,  a  landmark  on  the  frontier  which 
was  traced  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  They  solemnly 
reassert  every  year  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Declaration 
of  Rights ;  and  they  then  grant  to  the  Sovereign  an  extraordi- 
nary power  to  govern  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  according 
to  certain  rules  during  twelve  months  more. 

In  the  same  week  in  which  the  first  Mutiny  Bill  was  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  Commons,  another  temporary  law,  made 
necessary  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom,  was  passed. 
Since  the  flight  of  James  many  persons  who  were  believed  to 
have  been  deeply  implicated  in  his  unlawful  acts,  oi'  tr  be 
engaged  in  plots  for  his  restoration,  had  been  arrested  and 
confined.  During  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  these  men  could 
derive  no  benefit«from  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  For  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  alone  that  Act  could  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion had  ceased  to  exist;  and,  through  the  whole  of  Hilary 
term,  all  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall  had  remained  closed. 
Now  that  the  ordinary  tribunals  were  about  to  resume  their 
functions,  it  was  apprehended  that  all  those  prisdnei*s  whom  it 
mw  not  convenient  to  bring  instantly  to  trial  would  demand 
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ftnd  obtain  their  liberty.  A  bill  was  therefore  brought  in 
which  empowered  the  King  to  detain  m  custody  during  a  few 
weeks  such  persons  as  he  should  suspect  of  evil  designs  against 
his  government.  This  bill  passed  the  two  Houses  with  little 
or  no  opposition.*  But  the  malecontents  out  of  doors  did  not 
fail  to  remark  that,  in  the  late  reign,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
had  not  been  one  day  suspended.  It  was  the  fashion  to  call 
James  a  tyrant,  and  William  a  deliverer.  Yet,  before  the 
deliverer  had  been  a  month  on  the  throne,  he  had  deprived 
Englishmen  of  a  precious  right  which  the  tyrant  had  re- 
epected.t  This  is  a  kind  of  reproach  which  a  government 
sprung  from  a  popular  revolution  almost  inevitably  incurs. 
From  such  a  government  men  naturally  think  themselves 
entitled  to  demand  a  more  gentle  and  liberal  administration 
than  is  expected  from  old  and  deeply  rooted  power.  Yet  such 
a  government,  having,  as  it  ^always  has,  many  active  enemies, 
and  not  liaving  the  strength  derived  from  legitimacy  and  pre- 
scription, can  at  first  maintain  itself  only  by  a  vigilance  and  a 
severity  of  which  old  and  deeply  rooted  power  stands  in  no 
need.  Extraordinary  and  irregular  vindications  of  public 
liberty  are  sometimes  necessary :  yet,  however  necessary,  they 
are  almost  always  followed  by  some  temporary  abridgments 
of  that  very  liberty ;  and  every  such  abridgment  is  a  fertile 
and  plausible  theme  for  sarcasm  and  invective. 

Unhappily  sarcasm  and  invective  directed  against  William 
were  but  too  likely  to  find  favorable  audience.  Each  of  the 
two  great  parties  had  its  own  reasons  for  being  dissatisfied 
with  him ;  and  there  were  some  complaints  in  which  both  par- 
ties joined.  His  manners  gave  almost  universal  offence.  He 
was  in  truth  far  better  qualified  to  save  a  nation  than  to  adorn 
a  court.  In  the  highest  parts  of  statesmanship,  he  had  no 
equal  among  his  contemporaries.  He  had  formed  plans  not 
inferior  in  grandeur  and  boldness  to  those  of  Richelieu,  and 
had  carried  them  into  effect  with  a  tact  and  wariness  worthy 
of  Mazarin.  Two  countries,  the  seats  of  civil  liberty  and  of 
the  Reformed  Faith,  had  been  preserved  by  his  wisdom  and 
courage  from  extreme  perils.  Holland  he  had  delivered  from 
foreign,  and  England  from  domestic  foes.  Obstacles  appar- 
ently insurmountable  had  been  interposed  between  him  and 
the  ends  on   which  he  was  intent ;  and  those  obstacles  his 

♦  Stat.  1  W.  &  M.  sess.  1,  c.  1. 
t  Bonquillo,  March  -fg,  1689. 
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genias  had  turned  into  stepping-stones.  Under  his  dexterous 
management  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  house  had  helped 
him  to  mount  a  throne ;  and  the  persecutors  of  liis  religion  had 
helped  him  to  rescue  his  religion  from  persecution.  Fleets 
and  armies,  collected  to  withstand  him,  had,  without  a  strug- 
gle, submitted  to  his  orders.  Factions  and  sects,  divided  by 
mortal  antipathies,  had  recognized  him  as  their  common  head. 
Without  carnage,  without  devastation,  he  had  won  a  victory 
compared  with  which  all  the  victories  of  Gustavus  and  Ta- 
renne  were  insignificant.  In  a  few  weeks  he  had  changed  the 
relative  position  of  all  the  states  in  Europe,  and  had  restored 
the  equilibrium  which  the  preponderance  of  one  power  had 
destroyed.  Foreign  nations  did  ample  justice  to  his  great 
qualities.  In  every  Continental  country  where  Protestant 
congregations  met,  fervent  thanks  were  offered  to  God,  who, 
from  among  the  progeny  of  His  servants,  Maurice,  the  deliv- 
erer of  Germany,  and  William,  the  deliverer  of  Holland,  had 
raised  up  a  third  deliverer,  the  wisest  and  mightiest  of  all. 
At  Vienna,  at  Madrid,  nay,  at  Rome,  the  valiant  and  sagacious 
heretic  was  held  in  honor  as  the  chief  of  the  great  confed- 
eracy against  the  House  of  Bourbon ;  and  even  at  Versailles 
the  hatred  which  he  inspired  was  largely  mingled  with  admira- 
tion. 

Here  he  was  less  favorably  judged.  In  truth,  our  ancestors 
saw  him  in  the  worst  of  all  lights.  By  the  French,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Italians,  he  was  contemplated  at  such  a  distance 
that  only  what  was  great  could  be  discerned,  and  that  small 
blemishes  were  invisible.  To  the  Dutch  he  was  brought  close : 
but  he  was  himself  a  Dutchman.  In  his  intercourse  with  them 
he  was  seen  to  the  best  advantage :  he  was  perfectly  at  his 
ease  with  them ;  and  from  among  them  he  had  chosen  his 
earliest  and  dearest  friends.  But  to  the  English  he  appeai'ed 
in  a  most  unfortunate  point  of  view.  He  was  at  once  too  near 
to  them  and  too  far  from  them.  He  lived  among  them,  sc  that 
the  smallest  peculiarity  of  temper  or  manner  could  not  escape 
their  notice.  Yet  he  lived  apart  from  them,  and  was  to  the 
ktst  a  foreigner  in  speech,  tastes,  and  habits. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  our  Sovereigns  had  long  been 
to  preside  over  the  society  of  the  capital.  That  function 
Charles  the  Second  had  performed  with  immense  success.  His 
easy  bow,  his  good  stones,  his  style  of  dancing  and  playing 
lOQinis,  >the  sound  of  his  cordial  laugh,  were  familiar  to  all 
Londoii.  -One  day  he  was  seen  among  the  elms  of  Saint 
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James's  Park  chatting  with  Dryden  about  poetry.*  Another 
day  his  ai*ni  was  on  Tom  Durfey's  shoulder ;  and  his  Majesty 
was  taking  a  second,  while  his  companion  sang  ^'  Phillida, 
Phillida,"  or  **  To  horse,  brave  boys,  to  Newmarket,  to  horsc^f 
James,  with  much  less  vivacity  and  good-nature,  was  acces<- 
sible,  and,  to  people  who  did  not  cross  him,  civiL  But  of  this 
^ociableness  William  was  entirely  destitute.  He  seldom  came 
forth  from  his  closet ;  and,  when  he  appeared  in  the  public 
rooms,  he  stood  among  the  crowd  of  courtiers  and  ladies,  stem 
and  abstracted,  making  no  jest  and  smiling  at  none.  His 
freezing  look,  his  silence,  the  dry  and  concise  answers  which 
he  uttered  when  he  could  keep  silence  no  longer,  disgusted 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  accustomed  to  be 
slapped  on  the  back  by  their  royal  masters,  called  Jack  or 
Harry,  congratulated  about  race  cups  or  rallied  about  actresses. 
The  women  missed  the  homage  due  to  their  sex.  They  ob- 
served that  the  King  spoke  in  a  somewhat  imperious  tone  even 
to  the  wife  to  wliom  he  owed  so  much,  and  whom  he  sincerely 
loved  and  esteemed.];  Tiiey  were  amused  and  shocked  to  see 
him,  when  the  Princess  Anne  dined  with  him,  and  when  the 
first  green  peas  of  the  year  were  put  on  the  table,  devour  the 
whole  dish  without  offering  a  spoonful  to  her  Royal  Highness  ; 
and  they  pronounced  that  this  great  soldier  and  politician  was 
no  better  than  a  Low  Dutch  bear.§ 

One  misfortune,  which  was  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime,  was 


*  See  the  accoant  given  in  Spence*8  Anecdotes  of  the  Origin  of  Dry* 
den*8  Medal. 

t  Ouardian,  No.  67. 

i  There  is  abundant  proof  that  William,  though  a  very  affectionate, 
was  not  always  a  polite  husband.  But  no  credit  is  due  to  the  stor^  coa^ 
tained  in  the  letter  which  Dalrympie  was  foolish  enough  to  pubhsb  as 
Nottingham's  in  1773,  and  wise  enough  to  omit  in  the  edition  of  1790. 
Uow  any  person  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  history  of  those  times  cpuld 
be  so  stran«;ely  deceived,  it  is  not  easy  to  understiind,  particularly  as  the 
handwriting  bears  no  resemblance  to  Nottingham's,  with  which  Dalrymple 
was  familiar.  The  letter  is  evidently  a  common  news-letter,  written  by  a 
scribbler,  who  had  never  seen  the  King  and  Queen  except  at  .some  publio 
place,  and  whose  anecdotes  of  their  private  life  rested  on  no  better  author* 
tty  than  coffee-house  gossip. 

i  Bonquillo ;  Burnet,  ii.  2 :  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Vindicatioii, 
In  a  pastoral  dialogue  between  Philander  and  Palasmon,  published  is 
1691,  the  dislike  with  which  women  of  fashion  regarded  William,  is  men* 
tioncd     Philander  says :  — 

**  But  man  methinks  his  reason  should  recall, 
Nor  let  frail  woman  work  his  second  falL** 
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kis  btod  English.  He  spoke  our  language,  but  not  well.  His 
Accent  was  foreign ;  his  diction  was  inelegant ;  and  his  vocab- 
alary  seems  to  have  been  no  larger  than  was  necessary  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  To  the  difficulty  which  he  felt  in 
expressing  himself,  and  to  his  consciousness  that  his  pronuncia^ 
tion  was  bad,  must  be  partly  ascribed  the  taciturnity  and  the 
short  answers  which  gave  so  much  ofifence.  Our  literature  he 
was  incapable  of  enjoying  or  of  understanding.  He  never 
once,  during  his  whole  reign,  showed  himself  at  the  theatre.* 
The  poets  who  wrote  Pindaric  verses  in  his  praise  complained 
that  their  flights  of  sublimity  were  beyond  his  comprehen8ion.t 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  panegyrical  odes  of  thai 
age  will  perhaps  be  of  opinion  that  he  did  not  lose  much  by  hi« 
ignorance. 

It  is  true  that  his  wife  did  her  best  to  ■  supply  what  was 
wanting,  and  that  she  was  excellently  qualified  to  be  the  head 
ef  the  Court.  She  was  English  by  birth,  and  English  also  in 
her  tastes  and  feelings.  Her  face  was  handsome,  her  port 
majestic,  her  temper  sweet  and  lively,  her  manners  affable  and 
graceful.  Her  understanding,  though  very  imperfectly  culti- 
vated, was  quick.  There  was  no  want  of  feminine  wit  and 
shrewdness  in  her  conversation  ;  and  her  letters  were  so  well 
expressed  that  they  deserved  to  be  well  spelt.  She  took  much 
pleasure  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  liteniture,  and  did  something 
towards  bringing  books  into  fashion  among  ladies  of  quality. 
The  stainless  purity  of  her  private  life  and  the  strict  attention 
which  she  paid  to  her  religious  duties  were  the  more  respect- 
able, because  she  was  singularly  free  from  eensoriousness,  and 
discouraged  scandal  as  much  as  vice.  In  dislike  of  backbiting 
indeed  she  and  her  husband  cordially  agreed  ;  but  they  showed 
their  disHke  in  different  and  in  very  characteristic  waj^s. 
William  preserved  profound  silence,  and  gave  the  talebearer  a 
look  which,  as  was  said  by  a  person  who  had  once  encoun- 
tered it,  and  who  took  good  care  never  to  encounter  it  again, 
;nade  your  story  go  back  down  your  throat.}     Mary  had  a  waj 


*^Tutchin*8  Observaior  of  November  16,  1706. 

t  Prior,  who  was  treated  by  William  with  much  kindness,  and  who 
was  very  grateful  for  it,  informs  us  that  the  King  did  not  uuderstand 
poetical  eulogy.  The  passage  is  in  a  highly  curious  manuscript,  the 
property  of  Lord  Lansdownc. 

I  M^moires  originaux  sur  le  r6gne  et  la  cour  de  Fr^d^ric  I.,  Roi  do 
Prusse,  dcr'.s  par  Christophe  Comte  de  Dohna,  Berlin,  1833.  It  i» 
Uitwge  that  this  interesting  rolume  should  he  almost  *inkno\fn  in  £ng> 
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of  interrupting  tattle  about  elopements,  duels,  and  play-debts, 
by  asking  the  tattlers,  very  quietly  yet  significantly,  whether 
they  had  ever  read  her  favorite  sermon,  Doctor  Tillotson's  on 
Evil  Speaking.  Uer  charities  were  munificent  and  judicious  ; 
and,  though  she  made  no  ostentatious  display  of  them,  it  was 
known  that  she  retrenched  from  her  own  state  in  order  to 
relieve  Protestants  whom  persecution  had  driven  from  France 
and  Ireland,  and  who  were  starving  in  the  garrets  of  London. 
So  amiable  was  her  conduct,  that  she  was  generally  spoken  of 
with  esteem  and  tenderness  by  the  most  respectable  of  those 
who  disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  raised 
to  the  throne,  and  even  of  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
her  as  Queen.  In  the  Jacobite  lampoons  of  that  time,  lam- 
poons which,  in  virulence  and  malignity,  far  exceed  any  thing 
that  our  age  has  ^produced,  she  was  not  often  mentioned  with 
severity.  Indeed,  she  sometimes  expressed  her  surprise  at 
finding  that  libellers  who  respected  nothing  else  respected  her 
name.  God,  she  said,  knew  where  her  weakness  lay.  She 
was  too  sensitive  to  abuse  and  calumny ;  He  had  mercifully 
spared  her  a  trial  which  was  beyond  her  strength ;  and  the 
best  return  which  she  could  make  to  Him  was  to  discounte- 
nance all  malicious  reflections  on  the  characters  of  others. 
Assured  that  she  possessed  her  husband's  entire  confidence  and 
affection,  she  turned  the  edge  of  his  sharp  speeches  sometimes 
by  soft  and  sometimes  by  playful  answers,  and  employed  all 
the  influence  which  she  derived  from  her  many  pleasing 
qualities  to  gain  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  him.^ 

land.  The  only  copy  that  I  have  ever  seen  of  it  was  kindly  given  to  me 
by  Sir  Robert  Adair.  "Le  Roi,"  Dohna  says,  "avoit  une  autre  quality 
tres  estimable,  qui  est  celle  de  n*aimer  point  qu'on  rcndit  de  mauvais 
odices  k  personne  par  des  railleries."  The  Marquis  de  La  ForSt  tried  to 
entertiiin  His  Majesty  at  the  expense  of  an  English  nobleman.  "  Ce 
prince,'*  says  Dohna,  "  prit  son  air  s^vfere,  et,  le  regardant  sans  mot  dire. 


j*ai  attrap^  un  regard  du  roi  qui  m'a  fait  passer  I'envie  de  rire.' "    Dohna 
supposed  that  William  might  be  less  sensitive  about  the  character  of  a 
Frenchman,  and  tried  the  experiment.    But,  says  he,  "j'eus  k  peu  pr^  ^ 
le  mdme  sort  que  M.  de  la  Foret." 
♦  Compare  the  account  of  Mary  by  the  Whig  Burnet  with  the  mention 

of  her  by  the  Tory  Evelyn  in  his  Diary,  March  8,  169|,  and  with  what 
U  said  of  her  by  the  Nonjuror  who  wrote  the  Letter  to  Archbishop  Ten- 
niaon  on  her  death  in  1695.  The  impression  which  the  bluntness  and 
reserve  of  William  and  the  grace  and  gentleness  of  Mary  had  ia^uto  00 
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If  she  liad  long  continued  to  assemble  round  her  the  bea^ 
society  of  London,  it  is  probable  that  her  kindness  and  courtesy 
would  have  done  much  to  efface  the  unfavorable  impression 
made  by  his  stern  and  frigid  demeanor.  Unhappily  his  phys- 
ical infirmities  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  reside  at  White- 
hall. The  air  of  Westminster,  mingled  with  the  fog  of  the 
river,  which  in  spring  tides  overflowed  the  courts  of  his  palace, 
with  the  smoke  of  seacoal  from  two  hundred  thousand  chim- 
neys, and  with  the  fumes  of  all  the  filth  which  was  then  suffered 
to  accumulate  in  the  streets,  was  insupportable  to  him  ;  foi  his 
longs  were  weak,  and  his  sense  of  smell  exquisitely  keen.  Hia 
constitutional  asthma  made  rapid  progress.  His  physicians 
pronounced  it  impossible  that  he  could  live  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  His  face  was  so  ghastly  that  he  could  hardly  be  recog- 
nized. Those  who  had  to  transact  business  with  him  were 
shocked  to  hear  him  gasping  for  breath,  and  coughing  till  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.*  His  mind,  strong  as  it  was,  sym- 
pathized with  his  body.  His  judgment  was  indeed  as  clear 
as  ever.  But  there  was,  during  some  months,  a  perceptible 
relaxation  of  that  energy  by  which  he  had  been  distinguished. 
Even  his  Dutch  friends  whispered  that  he  was  not  the  man 

the  populace  may  be  traced  in  the  remains  of  the  street  poetry  of  that 
time.  The  following  conjugal  dialogue  may  still  be  seen  on  the  orie'inal 
broadside. 

•*  Then  bespoke  Mary^  our  most  royal  Queen, 
*My  gracious  King  William,  where  are  you  going?' 

He  answered  her  quickly,  *  I  count  hina  no  man 

That  telleth  his  secret  unto  a  woman.' 

The  Queen  with  a  modest  behavior  replied, 
*  I  wish  that  kind  Providence  may  be  thy  guide, 

To  keep  thee  from  danger,  my  sovereign  Lord, 

The  which  will  the  greatest  of  comfort  afford.' " 

These  lines  are  in  an  excellent  collection  formed  by  Mr.  Richard  Heber, 
tnd  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Broderip,  by  whom  it  was  kindly  lent  to 
me.  In  one  of  the  most  savage  Jacobite  pasquinades  of  1689,  WiUiftm 
is  described  as 

**A  churle  to  his  wife,  which  she  makes  but  a  jest." 

*  Burnet,  ii.  2;  Burnet,  MS.  Harl.  6584.  But  Ronquillo's  account  ia 
mach  more  circumstantial.  "Nada  se  ha  visto  mas  desfip:urado ;  y, 
qoantas^  voces  he  estado  con  el,  le  he  visto  toser  tanto  que  se  le  saltaban 
las  lagrimas,  y  se  ponia  moxado  y  arrancando ;  y  confiesan  los  medicos 
que  es  una  asma  incurable,"  Mat.'^.  1689.     Avaux  wrote  to  the  same 

•ifcct  from  Ireland.  "  La  sant^  de  Tusurpateur  est  fort  mauvaise.  L'oo 
oe  croit  pas  qu'il  vive  un  an,"    April  JL.  • 
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that  he  had  been  at  the  Hague.*  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
.  that  he  should  quit  London.  He  accordingly  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  purer  air  of  Hampton  Court.  That  mansion, 
begun  by  the  magnificent  Wolsey,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
architecture  which  flourished  in  England  under  the  first  Tudors ; 
but  the  apartments  were  not,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  well  fitted  for  purposes  of  state.  Our 
princes  therefore  had,  since  the  Restoration,  repaired  thither 
seldom,  and  only  when  they  wished  to  live  for  a  time  in  retire- 
ment. As  William  purposed  to  make  the  deserted  edifice  hit 
chief  palace,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  build  and  to  plant ; 
nor  was  the  necessity  disagreeable  to  him.  For  he  had,  like 
most  of  his  countrymen,  a  pleasure  in  decorating  a  countrj 
house ;  and  next  to  hunting,  though  at  a  great  interval,  his 
favorite  amusements  were  architecture  and  gardening.  He 
had  already  created  on  a  sandy  heath  in  Guelders  a  paradise* 
which  attracted  multitudes  of  the  curious  fram  Holland  and 
Westphalia.  Mary  had  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  house.  Ben<» 
tinck  had  superintended  the  digging  of  the  fishponds.  There 
were  cascades  and  grottos,  a  spacious  orangery,  and  an  aviary 
which  furnished  Hondekoeter  with  numerous  specimens  or 
many-colored  plumage.f  The  King,  in  his  splendid  banish- 
ment, pined  for  this  favorite  seat,  and  found  some  consolation 
in  creating  another  Loo  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Soon  a 
wide  extent  of  ground  was  laid  out  in  formal  walks  and  par- 
terres. Much  idle  ingenuity  was  employed  in  forming  that 
intricate  labyrinth  of  verdure  which  has  puzzled  and  amused 
five  generations  of  holiday  visitors  from  London.  Limes  thirty 
years  old  were  transplanted  from  neighboring  woods  to  shade 
the  alleys.  Artificial  fountains  spouted  among  the  flower-beds* 
A  new  court,  not  designed  with  the  purest  taste,  but  stately, 
spacious,  and  commodious,  rose  under  the  direction  of  Wren. 
The  wainscots  were  adorned  with  the  rich  and  delicate  carvings 
of  Gibbons.  The  staircases  were  in  a  blaze  with  the  glaring 
frescoes  of  Verrio.  In  every  corner  of  the  mansion  appeared 
a  profusion  of  gewgaws,  not  yet  familiar  to  English  eyes. 
Mary  had  acquired  at  the  Hague  a  taste  for  the  porcelain  of 

China,  and  amused  herself  by  forming  at  Hampton  a  vast  col- 

w^— ^—  — ^— ^>— .^^^— ^— ^.— ^— ^^— 

***•  llasta  decir  Ids  mismos  HoUandeses  que  lo  desconozcan/'  says  Ron* 
qniUo.  '*  11  est  absolument  mal  propre  poar  le  role  qii'ii  a  k  joner  ^ 
I'heure  qu'il  est/'  says  Avaux.  "  Slothful  and  sickly,"  aavs  fiTtilya, 
Maich  29,  1689. 

t  Seo^  Harris's  description  of  Loo.  1699. 
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lecCion  of  hideoas  images,  and  of  vases  on  which  hoa.!e8,  treeti 
brides,  and  mandarins  were  depicted  in  ouirageous  defiance 
of  all  the  laws  of  perspective.  The  fashion,  a  frivolous  and 
inelegant  fashion  it  must  be  owned,  which  was  thus  set  by  the 
atniable  Queen,  spread  fast  and  wide.  Jn  a  few  years  almost 
every  great  house  in  the  kingdom  contained  a  museum  of 
these  grotesque  baubles.  Even  statesmen  and  generals  were 
not  ashamed  to  be  renowned  as  judges  of  teapots  and  dragons  ; 
and  satirists  long  continued  to  repeat  that  a  fine  lady  valued 
her  mottled  green  pottery,  quite  as  much  as  she  valued  her 
monkey,  and  much  more  than  she  valued  her  husband.*  But 
Ihe  new  palace  was  embellished  with  works  of  art  of  a  very 
different  kind.  A  gallery  was  erected  for  the  cartoons  of 
Raphael.  Those  great  pictures,  then  and  still  the  finest  on 
our  side  of  the  Alps,  had  been  preserved  by  Cromwell  from 
the  fate  which  befell  most  of  the  other  masterpieces  in  the  col- 
lection of  Charles  the  First,  but  had  been  suffered  to  lie  during 
many  years  nailed  up  in  deal  boxes.  They  nvere  now  brought 
forth  from  obscurity  to  be  contemplated  by  artists  with  admira- 
tion and  despair.  The  expense  of  the  works  at  Hampton  was 
a  subject  of  bitter  complaint  to  many  Tories,  who  had  very 
gently  blamed  the  boundless  profusion  with  which  Charles  the 
Second  had  built  and  rebuilt,  furnished  and  refurnished,  the 
dwelling  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.f  The  expense,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  discontent  which  William's 
change  of  residence  excited.  There  was  no  longer  a  Court  at 
Westminster.  Whitehall,  once  the  daily  resort  of  the  noble 
and  the  powerful,  the  beautiful  and  the  gay,  the  place  to  which 
fops  came  to  show  their  new  peruques,  men  of  gallantry  tr 
exchange  glances  with  fine  ladies,  politicians  to  pusli  their  for- 
taoes,  loungers  to  hear  the  news,  country  gentlemen  to  see  the 
royal  family,  was  now,  in  the  busiest  season  of  the  year,  whea 
London  was  full,  when  Parliament  was  sitting,  left  desolate. 


*  Every  person  who  is  well  acqaainted  with  Pope  and  Addison  will 
femember  their  sarcasms  on  this  taste.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
took  the  other  side.  **  Old  China/'  she  says,  "  is  below  nobody's  taste, 
tince  it  has  been  the  Duke  of  Argyle's,  whose  understanding  has  never 
been  doubted  either  by  his  friends  or  enemies." 

t  As  to  the  works  at  Hampton  Court,  see  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  16, 
1689 ;  the  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  1724 ;  the  British  Apelfes ;  Horace 
Walpole  on  Modem  Gardening ;  Burnet,  ii.  2,  3. 

When  Evelvn  was  at  Hampton  Court,  in  16C2,  the  cartoons  were  not 
lO  be  Feen.  l^he  Triumphs  of  Andrea  Mantegiia  were  then  supposed  to 
M  the  ^nest  pictures  in  the  palace. 
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A  solitary  sentinel  paced  the  grass-grown  pavement  before  that 
door  which  had  once  been  too  narrow  for  the  opposite  streams 
of  entering  and  departing  courtiers.  The  services  which  the 
metropolis  had  rendered  to  the  King  were  great  and  recent ; 
and  it  was  thought  that  he  might  have  requited  those  services 
better  than  by  treating  it  as  Lewis  had  treated  Paris.  Halifax 
ventured  to  hint  this,  but  was  silenced  by  a  few  words  which 
admitted  of  no  reply.  "  Do  you  wish,"  said  William  peevishly, 
**  to  see  me  dead  ?  "  * 

In  a  short  time  it  was  found  that  Hampton  Court  was  too 
far  from  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  from  the 
public  offices,  to  be  the  ordinary  abode  of  the  Sovereign.  In- 
stead, however,  of  returning  to  Whitehall,  William  determined 
to  have  another  dwelling,  near  enough  to  his  capital  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  but  not  near  enough  to  be  within  that 
atmosphere  in  which  he  could  not  pass  a  night  without  risk  of 
suffocation.  At  one  time  he  thought  of  Holland  House,  the 
villa  of  the  noble  family  of  Rich ;  and  he  actually  resided 
there  some  weeks.f  But  he  at  length  fixed  his  choice  on 
Kensington  House,  the  suburban  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham. The  purchase  was  made  for  eighteen  thousand 
guineas,  and  was  followed  by  more  building,  more  planting, 
more  expense,  and  more  discontent.}  At  present  Kensington 
House  is  considered  as  a  part  of  London.  It  was  then  a  rural 
mansion,  and  could  not,  in  those  days  of  highwaymen  and 
scourers,  of  roads  deep  in  mire  and  nights  without  lamps,  be 
the  rallying  point  of  fashionable  society. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  King,  who  treated  the  English 
nobility  and  gentry  so  ungraciously,  could,  in  a  small  circle  of 
his  own  countrymen,  be  easy,  friendly,  even  jovial,  could  pour 
out  his  feelings  garrulously,  could  fill  his  glass,  perhaps  too 
often ;  and  this  was,  in  the  view  of  our  forefathers,  an  aggra- 
vation of  his  offences.     Yet  our  forefathers  should  have  had 


*  Baruet,  ii.  2 ;  Reresby's  Memoirs.  Ronquillo  wrote  repeatedly  to 
the  same  effect.  For  example:  ''Bien  quisiera  el  Rey  fuese  mas  comoni* 
cable,  y  se  acomodase  uq  poco  mas  al  humor  sociable  de  los  Ingleses,  j 
qae  estubiera  en  Londres;  pero  es  cierto  que  sus  achaqufs  no  se  lo  per^ 
miten."    July  ^^.  1689.    Avaax,  about  the  same  time,  wrote  thus  to 

Croissy  from  Ireland :  *'  Le  Prince  d'Orange  est  toujours  k  Hampton 
Court,  et  jamais  k  la  ville :  et  le  peuple  est  fort  mal  satisfait  de  oetto 
Viani^re  bizarre  et  retiree.*' 

1  Several  of  his  letters  to  Heinsius  are  dated  from  Holland  House. 

I  Narcissus  LuttreU's  Diary;  Evelyn^s  Diary,  Feb.  25,  }4f|- 
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the  sonse  aud  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  the  patriotism 
which  they  considered  as  a  virtue  in  themselves,  could  not  be 
a  fault  in  him.  It  was  unju.<4t  to  blame  him  for  not  at  once 
transferring  to  our  island  the  love  which  he  bore  to  the  country 
of  his  birth.  If,  in  essentials,  he  did  his  duty  towards  Eng- 
land, he  might  well  be  suffered  to  feel  at  heart  an  affectionate 
preference  for  Holland.  Nor  is  it  a  reproach  to  him  that  he 
did  not,  in  this  season  of  his  greatness,  discard  companions 
who  had  played  with  him  in  his  childhood,  who  had  stood  by 
him  firmly  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  youth  and  man- 
hood, who  had,  in  defiance  of  the  most  loathsome  and  deadly 
forms  of  infection,  kept  watch  by  his  sick-bed,  who  had,  in  the 
thickest  of  the  battle,  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the 
French  swords,  and  whose  attachment  was,  not  to  the  Stadt 
holder  or  to  the  King,  but  to  plain  William  of  Nassau.  It 
may  be  added  that  his  old  friends  could  not  but  rise  in  his  esti- 
loation  by  comparison  with  his  new  courtiers.  To  the  end  of 
his  life  all  his  Dutch  comrades,  without  exception,  continued  to 
deserve  his  confidence.  They  could  be  out  of  humor  with  him, 
it  is  true  ;  and,  when  out  of  humor,  they  could  be  sullen  and 
lude;  but  never  did  they,  even  when  most  angry  and  unrea- 
sonable, fail  to  keep  his  secrets  and  to  watch  over  his  interests 
with  gentlemanlike  and  soldierlike  fidelity.  Among  his  Eng- 
lish councillors  such  fidelity  was  rare.*  It  is  painful,  but  it  is 
no  more  than  just,  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  but  too  good 
reason  for  thinking  meanly  of  our  national  character.  That 
character  was  indeed,  in  essentials,  what  it  has  always  been. 
Veracity,  uprightness,  and  manly  boldness  were  then,  as  now 
qualities  eminently  English.  But  tliose  qualities,  though  widely 
ditfused  among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  seldom  to 
be  found  in  the  class  with  which  William  was  best  acquainted. 
The  standard  of  honor  and  virtue  among  our  public  men  wai^ 

*  De  Foe  makes  this  excuse  for  William : 

**  We  blame  the  King  that  he  relies  too  mach 
On  strangers,  Germans,  Huguenots,  and  Dutch, 
And  sekiom  does  his  great  atfairs  of  state 
To  English  counsellors  communicate. 
The  fact  might  very  well  be  answered  thus. 
He  has  too  often  been  betrayed  by  us. 
He  muse  have  been  a  madrnttn  to  rely 
On  English  gentlemen's  fidelity. 
The  foreigners  have  faithfully  obeyed  him, 
And  none  but  Englishmen  have  e'er  betrayed  hiiiL'* 

The  True  Bom  Englishman,  Part  it 
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during  his  reign,  at  the  very  lowest  point.  His  predecessMWl 
bad  bequeathed  to  him  a  court  foul  with  all  the  vices  of  the 
Restoration,  a  court  swarming  with  sycophants,  who  were  ready, 
on  the  first  turn  of  fortune,  to  abandon  him  as  they  had  aban- 
doned his  uncle.  Here  and  there,  lost  in  that  ignoble  crowd, 
was  to  be  found  a  man  of  true  integrity  and  public  spirit.  Yet 
even  such  a  man  could  not  long  live  in  such  society  without 
much  risk  that  the  strictness  of  his  principles  would  be  relaxed, 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  impaired.  It 
was  unjust  to  blame  a  prince  surrounded  by  flatterers  and 
traitors  for  wishing  to  keep  near  him  four  or  five  servaatu 
whom  he  knew  by  proof  to  be  faithful  even  to  death. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  in  which  our  ancestors  were 
unjust  to  him.  They  had  expected  that,  as  soon  as  so  distin- 
guished a  soldier  and  statesman  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  he  would  give  some  signal  proof,  they  scarcely  knew 
what,  of  genius  and  vigor.  Unhappily,  during  the  first  months 
of  his  reign,  almost  every  thing  went  wrong.  His  subjects, 
bitterly  disappointed,  threw  the  blame  on  him,  and  began  to 
doubt  whether  he  merited  that  reputati(Hi  which  he  had  won 
at  his  first  entrance  into  public  life,  and  which  the  splendid 
success  of  his  last  great  enterprise  had  raised  to  the  highest 
point.  Had  they  been  in  a  temper  to  judge  fairly,  they  would 
have  perceived  that  for  the  maladministration  of  which  they 
with  good  reason  complained  he  was  not  responsible.  He 
could  as  yet  work  only  with  the  machinery  which  he  had 
found ;  and  the  machinery  which  he  had  found  was  all  rust 
and  rottenness.  From  the  time  of  the  Restoration  to  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  neglect  and  fraud  had  been  almost  constantly 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. Honors  and  public  trusts,  peerages,  baronetcies,  regi« 
ments,  frigates,  embassies,  governments,  commissionerships, 
leases  of  crown  lands,  contracts  for  clothing,  for  provisions,  for 
ammunition,  pardons  for  murder,  for  robbery,  for  arson,  were 
sold  at- Whitehall  scarcely  less  openly  than  asparagus  at  Covent 
Garden  or  herrings  at  Billingsgate.  Brokers  had  been  inces- 
santly plying  for  custom  in  the  purlieus  of  the  court ;  and  of 
these  brokers  the  most  successful  had  been,  in  the  days  of 
Charles,  the  harlots,  and  in  the  days  of  James,  the  priests. 
From  the  palace  which  was  the  chief  seat  of  this  pestilence 
the  taint  had  diffused  itself  through  every  office  and  through 
every  rank  in  every  office,  and  had  everywhere  produced 
feebleness  and  disorganization.     So  rapid  was  the  progress  of 
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the  decay  tliat,  within  eight  years  after  the  time  when  Oliver 
bad  been  the  umpire  of  Europe,  the  roar  of  the  guns  of  De 
Ruyter  was  heard  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  vices  which 
had  brought  that  great  humiliation  on  the  country  had  ever 
since  been  rooting  themselves  deeper  and  spreading  themselves 
wider.  James  had,  to  do  him  justice,  corrected  a  few  of  the 
gix)S5  abuses  which  disgraced  the  naval  administration.  Yet 
the  naval  administration,  in  spite  of  his  attempts  to  reform,  it, 
moved  the  contempt  of  men  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
dockyards  of  France  and  Holland.  The  military  administra- 
tion was  still  worse.  The  courtiers  took  bribes  from  the  colo« 
iiels  ;  the  colonels  cheated  the  soldiers  ;  the  commissaries  sent 
in  long  bills  for  what  had  never  been  furnished ;  the  keepers 
of  the  arsenals  sold  the  public  stores  and  pocketed  the  price. 
But  these  evils,  though  they  had  sprung  into  existence  and 
grown  to  maturity  under  the  government  of  Charles  and  James, 
first  made  themselves  severely  felt  under  the  government  of 
William.  For  Charles  and  James  were  content  to  be  the  vas- 
sals and  pensioners  of  a  powerful  and  ambitious  neighbor ;  they 
submitted  to  his  ascendency  ;  they  shunned  with  pusillanimous 
caution  whatever  could  give  him  offence ;  and  thus,  at  the  cost 
of  the  independence  and  dignity  of  that  ancient  and  glorious 
crown  which  they  unworthily  wore,  they  avoided  a  conflict 
which  would  instantly  have  shown  how  helpless,  under  their 
misrule,  their  once  formidable  kingdom  had  become.  Their 
ignominious  policy  it  was  neither  in  William's  power  nor  in  his 
nature  to  follow.  It  was  only  by  arms  that  the  liberty  and  re- 
ligion of  England  could  be  protected  against  the  most  formida- 
ble enemy  that  had  threatened  our  island  since  the  Hebrides 
were  strown  with  the  wrecks  of  the  Armada.  The  body  poli- 
tic, which,  while  it  remained  in  repose,  had  presented  a  super- 
ficial appearance  of  health  and  vigor,  was  now  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  straining  every  nerve  in  a  wrestle  for  life  or  death, 
and  was  immediately  found  to  be  unequal  to  the  exertion.  The 
first  efforts  showed  an  utter  relaxation  of  fibre,  an  utter  want 
of  training.  Those  efforts  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
failures ;  and  every  failure  was  popularly  imputed,  not  to  the 
rulers  whose  mismanagement  uad  produced  the  infirmities  of 
the  statC)  but  to  the  ruler  in  whose  time  the  infirmities  Of  the 
state  became  visible. 

William  might,  indeed,  if  he  had  been  as  absolute  as  Lewis, 
have  used  such  sharp  remedies  as  would  speedily  haVe  re- 
stored to  the  English  administration  that  firm  tone  which  had 
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been  wanting  since  the  death  of  Oliver.  But  the  instantane* 
ous  reform  of  inveterate  abuses  was  a  task  far  beyond  the 
powers  of  a  prince  strictly  restrained  by  law,  and  restrained 
Btill  more  strictly  by  the  difficulties  of  bis  situation.* 

Some  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  his  situation  were 
caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  minis*^^ers  on  whom,  new  as  be 
was  to  the  details  of  English  affairs,  he  was  forced  to  rely  for 
information  about  men  and  things.  There  was  indeed  no  want 
of  ability  among  his  chief  counsellors;  but  one  half  of  their 
al>ility  was  employed  in  counterdcting  the  other  half.  Between 
the  Lord  President  and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  there  was  an  ii^ 
veterate  enmity.f  It  had  begun  twelve  years  before  when 
Diinby  was  Lord  High  Treasurer,  a  persecutor  of  nonconform- 
ists, an  uncompromising  defender  of  prerogative,  and  when 
Halifax  was  rising  to  distinction  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
leaders  of  tlie  country  party.  In  the  reign  of  James,  the  two 
statesmen  had  found  themselves  in  opposition  together ;  and 
their  common  hostility  to  France  and  to  Rome,  to  the  High 
Commission  and  to  the  dispensing  power,  had  produced  an  ap- 
parent reconciliation ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  in  office  to- 
gether the  old  antipathy  revived.  The  hatred  which  the  Whig 
party  felt  towards  them  both  ought,  it  should  seem,  to  have 
produced  a  close  alliance  between  them  ;  but  in  fact  each  of 
them  saw  with  complacency  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
other.  Danby  exerted  himself  to  rally  round  him  a  strong 
phalanx  of  Tories.  Under  the  plea  of  ill  health,  he  withdrew 
from  court,  seldom  came  to  the  Council  over  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  preside,  passed  much  time  in  the  country,  and  took 
scarcely  any  part  in  public  affaire  except  by  grumbling  and 
sneering  at  all  the  acts  of  the  government,  and  by  doing  jobs 
and  getting  places  for  his  personal  retainers.}  In  consequence 
of  this  defection,  Halifax  became  prime  minister,  as  far  as  any 
raiuister  could,  in  that  reign,  be  called  prime  minister.     An 


*  Bonqaillo  had  the  good  sense  and  jastice  to  make  allowances  which 
the  English  did  not  make.    After  describing,  in  a  dispatch  dated  March 

'^,  1689,  the  lamentable  state  of  the  military  and  naval  establishments, 
he  says,  ''  De  esto  no  tiene  culpa  el  Principe  de  Oranges  ;  porque  pensar 
que  se  han  de  poder  volvcr  en  dos  meses  tres.Reynos  de  a^ax.u  arriba  et 
una  extravajiancia."  Lord  President  Stair,  in  a  letter  writt^p  froip  Lon- 
don about  a  month  later,  says  that  the  delays  of  the  English  »*^tninigtrac 
tion  had  lowered  the  King's  reputation,  "  though  without  his  ^ii>Ct  * 

t  Burnet,  ii.  4. ;  Reresby. 

4  Reresby's  Memoirs  ;  Burnet  MS.  Hari.  6584. 
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fanmense  load  of  business  fell  on  him ;  and  that  load  he  was 
Dnable  to  sustain.  In  wit  and  eloquence,  in  amplitude  of 
comprehension  and  subtlety  of  disquisition,  he  had  no  equal 
among  the  statesmen  of  his  time.  But  that  very  fertility,  that 
very  acuteness,  which  gave  a  singular  charm  to  his  conversa- 
tion, to  his  oratory  and  to  his  writings,  unfitted  him  for  the 
work  of  promptly  deciding  practical  questions.  He  was  slow 
from  very  quickness.  For  he  saw  so  many  arguments  for  and 
against  every  possible-course  that  he  was  longer  in  making  up 
bis  mind  than  a  dull  man  would  have  been.  Instead  of  acqui- 
escing in  his  first  thoughts,  he  replied  on  himself,  rejoined  on 
himself,  and  surrejoined  on  himself.  Those  who  heard  him 
talk  owned  that  he  talked  like  an  angel ;  but  too  oflen,  when  he 
bad  exhausted  all  that  could  be  said,  and  came  to  act,  the  time 
for  action  was  over. 

Meanwhile  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  were  constantly  la- 
boring to  draw  their  master  in  diametrically  opposite  directions. 
Every  scheme,  every  person,  recommended  by  one  of  them 
was  reprobated  by  the  other.  Nottingham  was  never  weary 
of  repeating  that  the  old  Roundhead  party,  the  party  which 
had  taken  the  life  of  Charles  the  First,  and  had  plotted  against 
the  life  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  in  piinciple  republican,  and 
that  the  Tories  were  the  only  true  friends  of  monarchy. 
Shrewsbury  replied  that  the  Tories  might  be  friends  of  mon- 
archy, but  that  they  regarded  James  as  their  monarch.  Not- 
tingham was  always  bringing  to  the  closet  intelligence  of  the 
wild  daydreams  in  which  a  few  old  eaters  of  calPs  head,  the 
remains  of  the  once  formidable  party  of  Bradshaw  and  Ireton, 
still  indulged  at  taverns  in  the  city.  Shrewsbury  produced  fero- 
cious lampoons  which  the  Jacobites  dropped  every  day  in  the 
coffee-houses.  "  Every  Whig,"  said  the  Tory  Secretary,  "  is  an 
enemy  of  your  Majesty's  prerogative."  "  Every  Tory,"  said 
the  Whig  Secretary,  "  is  an  enemy  of  your  Majesty's  title."* 

At  the  treasury  there  was  a  complication  of  jealousies  and 
quarrels.!  Both  the  First  Commissioner,  Mordaunt,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Delamere,  were  zealous  Whigs  , 
but,  though  they  held  the  same  political  creed,  their  tempers 
differed  widely.  Mordaunt  was  volatile,  dissipated,  and  gener- 
ous. The  wits  of  that  time  launched  at  Xhe  wav  in  which  he 
flew  about  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 


«  Bamet,  if.  3,  4,  15 
t  Bamet,  ii.  5. 
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from  the  Hoyal  Exchange  back  to  Hampton  Couil.  How  Imi 
found  time  for  dress,  politics,  love-making,  and  ballad*  making 
was  a  wonder.^  Delamere  was  gloomy  and  acrimonious,  aus« 
tere  in  his  private  morals,  and  punctual  in  his  devotions,  but 
greedy  of  ignoble  gam.  The  two  principal  ministers  of  finanoe, 
therefore,  became  enemies,  and  agreed  only  in  hating  their 
colleague  Godolphin.  What  business  had  he  at  Whitehall  In 
these  days  of  Protestant  ascendency,  he  who  had  sate  at  the 
Bame  board  with  Papists,  he  who  had  never  scrupled  to  attend 
Mary  of  Modena  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Mass  ?  The 
most  provoking  circumstance  was  that  Godolphin,  though  his 
name  stood  only  third  in  the  commission,  was  really  first  Lord. 
For  in  financial  knowledge  and  in  habits  of  business  Mordaunt 
»nd  Delamere  were  mere  children  when  compared  with  him ; 
and  this  William  soon  discovered,  f 

Similar  feuds  raged  at  the  other  great  boards,  and  through 
all  the  subordinate  ranks  of  public  functionaries.  In  every  cus- 
tom-house, in  every  arsenal,  were  a  Shrewsbury  and  a  Notting- 
ham, a  Delamere  and  a  Grodolphin.  The  Whigs  complained 
that  there  was  no  department  in  which  creatures  of  the  fallen 
tyranny  were  not  to  be  found.  It  was  idle  to  allege  that  these 
men  were  versed  in  the  details  of  business,  that  they  were  the 
depositories  of  official  traditions,  and  that  the  friends  of  liberty, 
Living  been,  during  many  years,  excluded  from  public  employ* 
nient,  must  necessarily  be  incompetent  to  take  on  themselves 
at  once  the  whole  management  of  affairs.  Experience  doubt- 
less had  its  value ;  but  surely  the  fii'st  of  all  the  qualifications 
of  a  servant  was  fidelity;  and  no  Tory  could  be  a  leally  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  new  government.  If  King  William  were 
wise,  he  would  rather  trust  novices  zealous  for  his  interest  and 
honor  than  veterans  who  might  indeed  possess  ability  and 
knowledge,  but  who  would  use  that  ability  and  that  knowledge 
to  effect  his  ruin. 

The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  complained  that  their  share 
of  power  bore  no  proportion  to  their  number  and  their  weight  in 
the  country,  and  that  everywhere  old  and  useful  public  servants 
werC|  for  the  crime  of  being  friends  to  monarchy  and  to  the 
^    ■ »  -  -  -  - 

*  **  How  doM  he  do  to  distribafce  his  hoars, 
Some  to  the  Court,  and  some  to  the  Citj, 
Some  to  the  State,  and  some  to  Love's  powen, 
Some  to  be  vain,  and  some  to  be  witty  r  '* 

The  Modern  Lampooaers,  a  poem  of  1090 
t  Burnet,  ii.  4. 
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Chorch,  turned  out  of  their  posts  to  make  way  for  Rye  House 
plotters  and  haunters  of  conventicles.  These  upstarts,  adepts 
in  the  art  of  factious  agitation,  but  ignorant  of  all  that  be* 
longed  to  their  new  calling,  would  be  just  beginning  to  learn 
their  business  when  they  had  undone  the  nation  by  their  blun* 
ders.  To  be  a  rebel  and  a  schismatic  was  surely  not  all  that 
ought  to  be  required  of  a  man  in  high  employment.  What 
would  become  of  the  finances,  what  of  the  marine,  if  Whigi 
who  could  not  understand  the  plainest  balance-sheet  wera  to 
manage  the  revenue,  and  Whigs  who  had  never  walked  over  a 
dockyard  to  fit  out  the  fleet.* 

The  truth  is  that  the  charges  which  the  two  parties  brought 
against  each  other  were,  to  a  great  extent,  well  founded,  but 
that  the  blame  which  both  threw  on  William  was  unjust. 
Official  experience  was  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  among 
the  Tories,  hearty  attachment  to  the  new  settlement  almost 
exclusively  among  the  Whigs.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
King  that  the  knowledge  and  the  zeal,  which,  combined,  make 
a  valuable  servant  of  the  state  must  at  that  time  be  had  sepa* 
rately  or  not  at  all.  If  he  employed  men  of  one  party,  there 
was  great  risk  of  mistakes.  If  he  employed  men  of  tha 
other  party,  there  was  great  risk  of  treachery.  If  he  em* 
ployed  men  of  both  parties,  there  was  still  some  risk  of  mis- 
takes; there  was  still  some  risk  of  treachery;  and  to  these 
risks  was  added  the  certainty  of  dissension.  He  might  join 
Wliigs  and  Tories  ;  but  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  mix  them. 
In  the  same  otfice,  at  the  same  desk,  they  were  still  enemies, 
and  agreed  only  in  murmuring  at  the  Prince  who  tried  to 
mediate  between  them.  It  was  inevitable  that,  in  such  oir^ 
cumstances,  the  administration,  fiscal,  military,  naval,  should 
be  feeble  and  unsteady  ;  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  quite 
the  right  way  or  at  quite  the  right  time  ;  that  the  distractions 
from  which  scarcely  any  public  office  was  exempt  should  pro- 
duce disasters,  and  that  every  disaster  should  increase  the 
distractions  from  which  it  had  sprung. 

There  was  indeed  one  department  of  which  the  business 

r^-        •  •  I  I.I.I  II  ^^-^^  m 

*  RonqnlUo  calls  the  Whig  functionaries  "  Gente  que  no  tienen  pratica 
ai  experioncia.'*  He  adds,  ^*  Y  de  esto  procede  el  pasarse  un  mes  y  un 
otro,  sin  executarse  nada."  June  24,  1689.  In  one  of  the  innumerable 
Dialogues  which  appeared  at  that  time,  the  Tory  interlocutor  puts  tha 
qooktion :  "  Do  you  think  the  government  would  be  better  serred  by 
Strangers  to  business  ? "  The  Whig  answers :  ^  Better  ignorant  fnsnds 
than  onderstanding  enemie«." 
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was  well  conducted  ;  and  that  was  the  department  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  There  William  directed  every  thing,  and,  on  impor- 
tant occasions,  neither  asked  the  advice  nor  employed  the 
agency  of  any  English  politician.  One  invaluable  assistant 
he  had,  Anthony  Heinsius,  who,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Revo- 
lution had  been  accomplished,  became  Pensionary  of  Holland. 
Heinsius  had  entered  public  life  as  a  member  of  that  party 
which  was  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Orange,  and 
desirous  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  France.  But  he  had 
been  sent  in  1681  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Versailles;  and 
a  short  residence  there  had  produced  a  complete  change  in  his 
views.  On  a  near  acquaintance,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  power 
and  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  that  Court  of  which,  while 
he  contemplated  it  only  at  a  distance,  he  had  formed  a  favor- 
able opinion.  He  found  that  his  country  was  despised.  He 
saw  his  religion  persecuted.  His  official  character  did  not  save 
him  from  some  personal  affronts  which,  to  the  latest  day  of  his 
long  career,  he  never  forgot.  He  went  home  a  devoted  ad- 
herent of  William  and  a  mortal  enemy  of  Lewis.  * 

The  office  of  Pensionary,  always  important,  was  peculiarly 
important  when  the  Stadtholder  was  absent  from  the  Hague. 
Had  the  politics  of  Heinsius  been  still  what  they  once  were, 
all  the  great  designs  of  William  might  have  been  frustrated. 
But  happily  there  was  between  these  two  eminent  men  a  per- 
fect friendship  which,  till  death  dissolved  it,  appears  never  to 
have  been  interrupted  for  one  moment  by  suspicion  or  ill- 
humor.  On  all  large  questions  of  European  policy  they  cor- 
dially agreed.  They  corresponded  assiduously  and  most  unre- 
servedly. For  though  William  was  slow  to  give  his  confidence, 
yet,  when  he  gave  it,  he  gave  it  entire.  The  correspondence 
is  still  extant,  and  is  most  honorable  to  both.  The  King's  let- 
ters would  alone  suffice  to  prove  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  whom  Europe  has  produced.  While  he  lived,  the 
Pensionary  was  content  to  be  tho  most  obediejit,  the  most 
trusty,  and  the  most  discreet  of  servants.  But,  after  the  death 
of  the  master,  the  servant  proved  himself  capable  of  supplying 
with  eminent  ability  the  master's  place,  and  was  renowned 
throughout  Europe  as  one  of  the  great  Triumvirate  which 
bumbled  the  pride  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  f 

*  N^giniacions  de  M.  Le  Comte  d'Avaax,  4  Mars  1683 ;  Torcy's  Memoin. 

t  Tlie  original  correspondence  of  William  and  Heinsias  is  in  Dutch. 
A  French  translation  of  all  William's  letteis,  and  an  English  translatioa 
of  a  few  of  Ueinsios's  letters,  are  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS.    Thf 
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The  foreign  policy  of  England,  directed  immediately  by 
William  in  close  concert  with  Heinsius,  was,  at  this  time,  emi- 
nently skilful  and  successful.  But  in  every  other  part  of  the 
Administration  the  evils  arising  from  the  mutual  animosity  of 
factions  were  but  too  plainly  discernible.  Nor  was  this  all.  Tc 
the  evils  arising  from  the  mutual  animosity  of  factions  were 
addei  other  evils  arising  from  the  mutual  animosity  of  sects» 

The  year  1689  is  a  not  less  important  epoch  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical than  fn  the  civil  history  of  England.  In  that  year  wat 
granted  the  first  legal  indulgence  to  Dissenters,  In  that  year 
was  made  the  last  serious  attempt  to  bring  the  Presbyterians 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England.  From  that  year 
dates  a  new  schism,  made,  in  defiance  of  ancient  precedents,  by 
men  who  had  always  professed  to  regard  schism  with  peculiar 
abhorrence,  and  ancient  precedents  with  peculiar  veneration. 
In  that  year  began  the  long  struggle  between  two  great  parties 
of  conformists.  Those  parties  indeed  had,  under  various  forms, 
existed  within  the  Anglican  communion  ever  since  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  till  after  the  Revolution  they  did  not  appear  mar- 
shalled in  regular  and  permanent  order  of  battle  against  each 
other,  and  were,  therefore,  not  known  by  established  names. 
Some  time  after  the  accession  of  William  they  began  to  be 
called  the  High  Church  party  and  the  Low  Church  party; 
and,  long  before  the  end  of  his  reign,  these  appellations  were 
in  common  use.* 

In  the  summer  of  1688,  the  breaches  which  had  long  divided 
the  great  body  of  English  Protestants  had  seemed  to  be  almost 
closed.  Disputes  about  Bishops  and  Synods,  written  prayers 
and  extemporaneous  prayers,  white  gowns  and  black  gowns, 
sprinkling  and  dipping,  kneeling  and  sitting,  had  been  for  a 
short  space  intermitted.  The  serried  array  which  was  then 
drawn  up  against  Popery  measured  the  whole  of  the  vast  inter- 
val which  separated  Sancroft  from  Bunyan.  Prelates  recently 
conspicuous  as  persecutors  now  declared  themselves  friends  ot 


Baron  Sirtema  de  Grovestins,  who  has  had  access  to  the  originals,  fre* 
quently  quotes  passages  in  his  **  Ilistoire  des  luttes  et  rivaiic^s  entre  lea 
puissances  maritimcs  et  la  France."  There  is  very  little  diiFereuce  in 
•ubstance,  though  much  in  phraseology,  between  his  version  and  that 
«vhich  I  have  used. 

*  Though  these  very  convenient  names  are  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  be 
found  in  any  book  printed  during  the  earlier  years  of  William's  reign,  I 
ihall  use  them  without  scruple,  as  others  have  done,  in  witing  about  tha 
muisactions  of  those  vears. 
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religious  liberty,  and  exhorted  their  clergy  to  live  in  a  constani 
interchange  of  liospitality  and  of  kind  offices  with  the  sepa- 
ratists. Separatists,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  recently  oon* 
Bidered  mitres  and  lawn  sleeves  as  the  livery  of  Antichrist, 
were  putting  candles  in  windows  and  throwing  fagots  on  bon* 
fires  in  honor  of  the  prelates. 

These  feelings  continued  to  grow  till  they  attained  their 
greatest  height  on  the  memorable  day  on  which  the  common 
oppressor  finally  quitted  Whitehall,  and  on  which  an  innumera- 
ble multitude,  tricked  out  in  orange  ribbons,  welcomed  the  oooi- 
mon  deliverer  to  Saint  James's.  When  the  clergy  of  London 
came,  headed  by  Compton,  to  express  their  gratitude  to  him 
by  whose  instrumentality  God  had  wrought  salvation  for  the 
Church  and  the  State,  the  procession  was  swollen  by  some 
eminent  non-conformist  divines.  It  was  delightful  to  many  good 
men  to  learn  that  pious  and  learned  Presbyterian  ministers  had 
walked  in  the  train  of  a  Bishop,  had  been  greeted  by  him  with 
fraternal  kindness,  and  had  been  announced  by  him  in  the 
presence  chamber  as  his  dear  and  respected  friends,  separated 
from  him  indeed  by  some  differences  of  opinion  on  minor 
points,  but  united  to  him  by  Christian  charity  and  by  common 
seal  for  the  essentials  of  the  reformed  faith.  There  had  never 
before  been  such  a  day  in  England ;  and  there  has  never  since 
been  such  a  day.  The  tide  of  feeling  was  already  on  the  turn ; 
and  the  ebb  was  even  more  rapid  than  the  flow  had  been.  In 
a  very  few  hours  the  High  Churchman  began  to  feel  tender- 
ness for  the  enemy  whose  tyranny  was  now  no  longer  feared, 
and  dislike  of  the  allies  whose  services  were  now  no  longer 
needed.  It  was  easy  to  gratify  both  feelings  by  imputing  to 
the  dissenters  the  misgovernment  of  the  exiled  King.  His 
Majesty  —  such  was  now  the  language  of  too  many  Anglican 
divines  —  would  have  been  an  excellent  sovereign  had  he  not 
been  too  confiding,  too  forgiving.  He  had  put  his  trust  in  a 
class  of  men  who  hated  his  office,  his  family,  his  pei'son,  with 
implacable  hatred.  He  had  ruined  himself  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  conciliate  them.  He  had  relieved  them,  in  defiance  of  law 
and  of  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  old  royalist  party,  from  the 
pressure  of  the  penal  code  ;  had  allowed  them  to  worship  God 
publicly  after  their  own  mean  and  tasteless  fashion  ;  had  ad- 
mitted them  to  the  bench  of  justice  and  to  the  Privy  Council ; 
bad  gratified  them  with  fur  robes,  gold  chains,  salaries,  and 
pensions.  In  return  for  his  liberality,  these  people,  once  so 
DDOouth  in  demeanor,  once  so  savage  in  opposition  even  to 
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legitimate  authority,  had  become  the  most  abject  of  flatterers. 
They  had  continued  to  applaud  and  encourage  him  when  thj 
most  devoted  friends  of  his  family  had  retired  in  shame  and 
sorrc  w  from  his  palace.  Who  had  more  foully  sold  the  religion 
and  liberty  of  his  country  than  Titus  ?  Who  had  been  more 
sealous  for  the  dispensing  power  than  Alsop?  Who  had  urged 
on  the  persecution  of  the  seven  Bishops  more  fiercely  than 
Lobb  ?  What  chaplain  impatient  for  a  deanery  had  ever,  eveo 
when  preaching  in  the  royal  presence  on  the  thirtieth  of  Jan* 
nary  or  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  uttered  adulation  more  grosf 
than  might  easily  be  found  in  those  addresses  by  which  dis* 
sen  ting  congregations  had  testified  their  gratitude  for  the  illegal 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  ?  Was  it  strange  that  a  prince  who 
had  never  studied  law  books  should  have  believed  that  he  was 
only  exercbing  his  rightful  prerogative,  when  he  was  thus  en«* 
eouraged  by  a  faction  which  had  always  ostentatiously  professed 
hatred  of  arbitary  power  ?  Misled  by  such  guidance,  he  had 
gone  further  and  further  in  the  wrong  path  ;  he  had  at  length 
estranged  from  him  hearts  which  would  once  have  poured  forth 
their  best  blood  in  his  defence ;  he  had  left  himself  no  support* 
ers  except  his  old  foes ;  and,  when  the  day  of  peril  came,  he 
had  found  that  the  feeling  of  his  old  foes  towards  him  was  still 
what  it  had  been  when  they  had  attempted  to  rob  him  of  his 
inheritance,  and  when  they  had  plotted  against  his  life.  Every 
man  of  sense  bad  long  known  that  the  seclaries  bore  no  love  to 
monarchy.  It  had  now  been  found  that  they  bore  as  little  love 
to  freedom.  To  trust  them  with  power  would  be  an  error  not 
less  fatal  to  the  nation  than  to  the  throne.  If,  in  order  to  re 
deem  pledges  somewhat  rashly  given,  it  should  be  thought 
necessary  to  grant  them  relief,  every  concession  ought  to  be 
Accompanied  by  limitations  and  precautions.  Above  all,  no 
man  who  was  an  enemy  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
realm  ought  to  be  permitted  to  bear  any  part  in  the  civil  gov* 
emment 

Between  the  non-conformists  and  the  rigid^  conformists  stood 
the  Low  Church  party.  That  party  contained,  as  it  still  con- 
tains, two  very  different  elements,  a  Puritan  element  and  a 
Latitudinarian  element.  On  almost  every  question,  however, 
relating  either  to  ecclesiastical  polity  or  to  the  ceremonial  of 
public  worship,  the  Puritan  Low  Churchman  and  the  Latitudi- 
narian Low  Churchman  were  perfectly  agreed.  They  saw  in 
:he  existing  polity  and  in  the  existing  ceremonial  no  defect,  no 
blemish,  which  could  make  it  their  duty  to  become  dissentersb 
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Nevertheleaa,  iiu-.y  held  that  both  the  polity  and  the  ceremonial 
were  means  and  not  ends,  and  that  the  essential  spirit  of  Chria-> 
tianity  might  exist  without  episcopal  orders  and  without  a  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  They  had,  while  James  was  on  the  throne, 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  forming  the  great  Protestant  coali- 
tion against  Popery  and  tyranny;  and  they  continued  in  1689 
to  hold  the  same  conciliatory  language  which  they  had  held 
in  1688.  They  gently  blamed  the  scruples  of  the  non* 
conformists.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  great  weakness  to  imagine 
that  there  could  be  any  sin  in  wearing  a  white  robe,  in  tracing 
a  cross,  in  kneeling  at  the  rails  of  an  altar.  But  the  highesl 
authority  had  given  the  plainest  directions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  such  weakness  was  to  be  treated.  The  weak  brother 
was  not  to  be  judged ;  he  was  not  to  be  despised ;  believers 
who  had  stronger  minds  were  commanded  to  soothe  him  by  large 
compliances,  and  carefully  to  remove  out  of  his  path  every 
stumbling-block  which  could  cause  him  to  offend.  An  apostle 
had  declared  that,  though  he  had  himself  no  misgivings  about 
the  use  of  animal  food  or  of  wine,  he  would  eat  herbs  and  diink 
water  rather  than  give  scandal  to  the  feeblest  of  his  flock. 
What  would  he  have  thought  of  ecclesiastical  rulers  who,  for 
the  sake  of  a  vestment,  a  gesture,  a  posture,  had  not  only  torn 
the  Church  asunder,  but  had  filled  all  the  jails  of  England 
with  men  of  orthodox  faith  and  saintly  life  ?  The  reflections 
thrown  by  the  High  Churchmen  on  the  recent  conduct  of  the 
dissenting  body,  the  Low  Churchmen  pronounced  to  be  grossly 
unjust.  The  wonder  was,  not  that  a  few  non-conformists  should 
have  accepted  with  thanks  an  indulgence  which,  illegal  as  it  was, 
had  opened  the  doors  of  their  prisons  and  given  security  to  their 
hearths,  but  that  the  non-conformists  generally  should  have  been 
true  to  the  cause  of  a  constitution  from  the  benefits  of  which 
they  had  been  long  excluded.  It  was  most  unfair  to  impute  to 
a  great  party  the  faults  of  a  few  individuals.  Even  among  the 
Bishops  of  the  Established  Church  James  had  found  tools  and 
sycophants.  The  conduct  of  Cartwright  and  Parker  had  been 
much  more  inexcusable  than  that  of  Alsop  and  Lobb.  Yet 
those  who  held  the  dissenters  answerable  for  the  errors  of  Alsop 
and  Lobb  would,  doubtless,  think  it  most  unreasonable  to  hold 
the  Church  answerable  for  the  far  deeper  guih  of  Cartwright 
and  Parker. 

The  Low  Church  clergymen  were  a  minority,  and  not  a 
large  minority,  of  their  profession ;  but  their  weight  was  much 
more  than  proportioned  to  their  numbers ;  for  they  mustered 
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Btrofig  in  the  capital ;  they  had  great  influence  there; ;  and  the 
average  of  intellect  and  knowledge  was  hiojher  among  them 
than  among  their  order  generally.  We  should  probably  over 
rate  their  numerical  strength,  if  we  were  to  estimate  thom  at  a 
tenth  part  of  the  priesthood.  Yet  it  will  scarcely  be  denied 
that  there  were  among  them  as  many  men  of  distinguished 
eloquence  and  learning  as  could  be  found  in  the  other  nine 
tenths.  Amffng  the  laity  who  conformed  to  the  established  \ 
religion  the  parties  were  not  unevienly  balanced.  Indeed,  the  \ 
line  which  separated  them  deviated  very  little  from  the  line 
which  separated  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  had  been  elected  when  the  WIrigs  were 
triumphant,  the  Low  Church  party  greatly  preponder^d.  In 
the  Lords  there  was  an  almost  exact  equipoise  ;  and  very  slight 
drcumvStances  sufficed  to  turn  the  scale. 

The  head  of  the  Low  Church  party  was  the  King.  He  had 
been  bred  a  Presbyterian  ;  he  was,  from  rational  conviction,  a 
Latitudinarian ;  and  personal  ambition,  as  well  as  higher  mo- 
tives, prompted  him  to  act  as  mediator  among  Protestant  sects. 
He  was  bent  on  effecting  three  great  reforms  in  the  laws 
touching  ecclesiastical  matters.  His  first  object  was  to  obtain 
for  dissenters  penuission  to  celebrate  their  worship  in  freedom 
and  security.  His  second  object  was  to  make  such  changes 
in  the  Anglican  ritual  and  polity  as,  wit^hout  offending  tliose  to 
whom  that  ritual  and  polity  were  dear,  might  conciliate  the 
moderate  non-conformists.  His  third*  object  was  to  throw  open 
civil  offices  to  Protestants  without  distinction  of  sect.  All  his 
three  objects  were  good;  but  the  first  only  was  at  that  time 
attainable.  He  came  too  late  for  the  second,  and  too  early  for 
the  third. 

A  few  days  after  his  accession,  he  took  a  step  which  indi- 
cated, in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  his  sentiments  touching 
ecclesiastical  polity  and  public  worship.  He  found  only  one 
see  unprovided  with  a  Bishop.  Seth  Ward,  who  had  during 
many  years  had  charge  of  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  who 
had  been  honorably  distinguished  as  one  of  the  founders  of  tiie 
Royal  Society,  having  long  survived  his  faculties,  died  while 
the  country  was  agitated  by  the  elections  for  ^be  Convention, 
without  knowing  that  great  events,  of  which  not  the  least  im- 
portant had  passed  under  his  own  roof,  had  saved  his  Church 
and  his  country  from  ruin.  The  choice  of  a  successor  was  no 
light  matter.  That  choice  would  inevitably  be  considered  by 
t)ie  country  as  a  prognostic  of  the  highest  import.     The  King 
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too  might  well  be  perplexed  by  the  number  of  divines  whoae 
erudition,  eloquence,  courage,  and  uprightness  had  been  con- 
spicuously displayed  during  the  contentions  of  the  last  three 
years.  The  preference  was  given  to  Burnet.  His  claims  were 
doubtless  great.  Yet  William  might  have  had  ^  more  tranquil 
reign  if  he  had  postponed  for  a  time  the  well-earned  promo- 
tion of  his  chaplain,  and  had  bestowed  the  first  great  spiritual 
preferment,  which,  after  the  Revolution,  fell  to  the  disposal  of 
the  Crown,  on  some  eminent  theologian,  attached  to  the  new 
settlement,  yet  not  generally  hated  by  the  clergy.  Unhappily 
the  name  of  Burnet  was  odious  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
Anglican  priesthood.  Though,  as  respected  doctrine,  he  by  no 
means  belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Latitudinariaa 
party,  he  was  popularly  regarded  as  the  personification  of  the 
Latitudinarian  spirit.  This  distinction  he  owed  to  the  promi* 
nent  place  whicli  he  held  in  literature  and  politics,  to  the  readi- 
ness of  his  tongue  and  of  his  pen,  and  above  all  to  the  frankness 
and  boldness  of  his  nature,  frankness  which  could  keep  no  ' 
secret,  and  boldness  which  flinched  from  no  danger.  He  had 
formed  but  a  low  estimate  of  the  character  of  his  clerical 
brethren  considered  as  a  body  ;  and,  with  his  usual  indiscre- 
tion, he  frequently  suffered  his  opinion  to  escape  him.  They 
hated  him  in  return  with  a  hatred  which  has  descended  to  their 
successors,  and  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
does  not  appear  to  languish. 

As  soon  as  the  King's  decision  was  known,  the  question  "^ 
was  everywhere  asked,  What  will  the  Archbishop  do  ?  San* 
croft  had  absented  himself  from  the  Convention ;  he  had  re« 
fiised  to  sit  in  the  Privy  Council ;  he  had  ceased  to  confirm, 
to  ordain,  and  to  institute  ;•  and  he  was  seldom  seen  out  of  the 
walls  of  his  palace  at  Lambeth.  He,  on  all  occasions,  pro- 
fessed to  think  himself  still  bound  by  his  old  oath  of  allegiance. 
Burnet  he  regarded  as  a  scandal  to  the  priesthood,  a  Presby* 
terian  in  a  surplice.  The  prelate  who  should  lay  hands  on 
that  unworthy  head  would  commit  more  than  one  great  sin. 
He  would,  in  a  sacred  place,  and  before  a  great  eongregatioa 
of  the  faithful,  at  once  acknowledge  an  usurper  as  a  King,  and 
confer  on  a  schismatic  the  character  of  a  Bishop.  During 
some  time  Sancrofl  positively  declared  that  he  would  not  obey 
the  precept  of  William.  Lloyd  of  Saint  Asaph,  who  was  the 
common  friend  of  the  Archbishop  and  of  the  Bishop  elect,  en- 
treated and  expostulated  in  vain.  Nottingham,  who,  of  all  the 
laymen  connect^  with  tb^  Q<iw  govejmiQent,  ^tood  best  with 
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the  clergy,  tried  his  influence,  but  to  no  better  purpose.  The 
Jacobites  said  everywhere  that  they  were  sure  of  the  good  old 
Primate ;  that  he  had  the  spirit  of  a  martyr ;  th^t  he  wag 
determined  to  brave,  in  the  cause  of  the  Monarchy  and  of  the 
Church,  the  utmost  rigor  of  those  laws  with  which  the  obse<9 
quious  parliaments  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  fenced  the 
Boyal  Supremacy.  He  did  in  truth  hold  out  long.  But  at 
the  last  moment  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  looked  round  him 
for  some  mode  of  escape.  Fortunately,  as  childish  soruploa. 
ofien  disturbed  his  conscience,  childish  expedients  oflen  quieted 
it.  A  more  childish  expedient  than  that  to  which  he  now  re* 
sorted  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  tomes  of  the  casuists.  Ho 
would  not  himself  bear  a  pail  in  the  service.  He  would  not 
publicly  pray  for  the  Prince  and  Princess  as  King  and  Queen* 
He  would  not  call  for  their  mandate,  order  it  to  be  read,  and 
then  proceed  to  obey  it.  But  he  issued  a  commission  em- 
powering any  three  of  his  suffragans  to  commit,  in  his  name, 
and  as  his  delegates,  the  sins  which  he  did  not  choose  to  com^ 
mit  in  person.  The  reproaches  of  all  parties  soon  made  him 
ashamed  of  himself.  He  then  tried  to  suppress  the  evidtmce 
of  his  fault  by  means  more  discreditable  than  the  fault  itself. 
He  abstracted  from  among  the  public  records  of  which  he  was 
the  guardian  the  instrument  by  which  he  authorized  his 
brethren  to  act  for  him,  and  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  give 
it  up.* 

Burnet  however  had,  under  the  authority  of  this  instrument, 
been  consecrated.  When  he  next  waited  on  Mary,  she  re- 
ininded  him  of  the  conversations  which  they  had  held  at  the 
Hague  about  the  high  duties  and  grav%  responsibility  of  Bish-^ 
ops.  "  I  hope,**  she  said,  '*  that  you  will  put  your  notions  in 
practice.**  Her  hope  was  not  disappointed.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  Burnet's  opinions  touching  civil  and  ecclesias* 
tical  polity,  or  of  the  temper  and  judgment  which  he  showed 
ip  defending  those  opinions,  the  utmost  malevolence  of  faction 
could  not  venture  to  deny  that  he  tended  his  flock  with  a  zeal, 
diligence,  and  disinterestedness  worthy  of  the  purest  ages  of 
the  Church.  His  jurisdiction  extended  over  Wiltshire  and 
^^rkshire.  These  counties  he  divided  into  districts  which  he 
sedulously  visited.  About  two  months  of  every  summer  hf 
passed  in  preaching,  catechizing,  and  confirming  daily  from 


Bttitiet,  ii  8.  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson;  Ljf^  cf  Kettle  well,  piiitiii 
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cliurcli  lo  church.  When  he  died  there  was  no  comer  of  \m 
diocese  in  which  the  people  had  not  had  seven  or  eight  oppor 
tunities  of  receiving  his  instructions  and  of  asking  his  advice 
The  worst  weather,  (he  worst  roads,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
discharging  these  duties.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  flooda 
were  out,  he  exposed  his  life  to  imminent  risk  rather  than 
disappoint  a  rural. congregation  which  was  in  expectation  of  a 
discourse  from  the  Bishop.  The  poverty  of  the  inferior  clergy 
was  a  constant  cause  of  uneasiness  to  his  kind  and  generous 
heart.  He  was  indefatigable  and  at  length  successful  in  his 
attempts  to  obtain  for  them  from  the  Crown  that  grant  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.*  He  was 
especially  careful,  when  he  travelled  through  his  diocese,  to  lay 
no  burden  on  them.  Instead  of  requiring  them  to  entertain 
him,  he  entertained  them.  He  always  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  a  market  town,  kept  a  table  there,  and,  by  his  decent  hospi- 
tality and  munificent  charities,  tried  to  conciliate  those  who 
were  prejudiced  against  his  doctrines.  When  he  bestowed  a 
poor  benefice,  and  he  had  many  such  to  bestow,  his  practice 
was  to  add  out  of  his  own  purse  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  the 
income.  Ten  promising  young  men,  to  each  of  whom  he  al- 
lowed thirty  pounds  a  year,  studied  divinity  under  his  own  eye 
in  the  close  of  Salisbury.  He  had  several  children ;  but  he 
did  not  think  himself  justified  in  hoarding  for  them.  Their 
mother  had  brought  him  a  good  fortune.  With  that  fortune, 
he  always  said,  they  must  be  content.  He  would  not,  for  their 
sakes,  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  raising  an  estate  out  of  reve- 
nues sacred  to  piety  and  charity.  Such  merits  as  these  will, 
in  the  judgment  of  wise^nd  candid  men,  appear  fully  to  atone 
for  every  offence  which  can  be  justly  imputed  to  him.f 

When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  found  that 
assembly  busied  in  ecclesiastical  legislation.    A  statesman  who 

*  Swift,  writing  under  the  name  of  Gregory  Misosarum,  most  malig- 
nantly  and  dishonestly  represents  Burnet  as  grudging  this  grant  to  th« 
Cbarch.  Swift  cannot  have  been  ignorant  that  the  Church  was  indebted 
for  the  grant  chiefly  to  Burnet's  persevering  exertions. 

1  Sec  tlie  Life  of  Burnet,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  his  historj, 
his  manuscript' memoirs,  Harl.  6384,  his  memorials  touching  the  First 
Fruits  and  Tenths,  and  Somers's  letter  to  him  on  that  suhjcct.  See  also 
what  Dr  King,  Jacobite  as  he  was,  had  the  justice  to  say.  in  his  Anec- 
dotes. A  most  honorable  testimony  to  Burnet's  virtues,  given  by  another 
Jai-oI)ite  who  had  atiacked  him  fiercely,  and  whom  ho  had  treated  g«Ti- 
erously,  the  learned  and  upright  Thomas  Baker,  will  be  found  in  xXm 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  August  and  September,  1791. 
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was  well  known  to  be  devoted  to  the  Church  had  undertaken 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Dissenters.  No  subject  in  the  realm 
occupied  so  important  and  commanding  a  position  with  refer- 
ence to  religious  parties  as  Nottingham.  To  the  influence  de- 
rived from  rank,  from  wealth,  and  from  office,  he  added  the 
hif^her  influence  which  belongs  to  knowledge,  to  eloquence,  and 
to  integrity.  The  orthodoxy  of  his  creed,  the.  regularity  of  hia 
devotions,  and  the  purity  of  his  morals,  gave  a  peculiar  weight 
to  his  opinions  on  questions  in  which  the  interests  of  Christi- 
anity were  concerned.  Of  all  the  ministers  of  the  new  Sover- 
eigns, he  had  the  largest  share  of  the  confidence  of  the  clergy, 
^  Shrewsbury  was  certainly  a  Whig,  and  probably  a  free-thinker ; 
Le  had  lost  one  religion  ;  and  it  did  not  very  clearly  appear 
that  he  had  found  another.  Halifax  had  been  during  many 
years  accused  of  skepticism,  deism,  atheism.  Danby's  attach- 
ment to  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy  was  rather  political  than 
religious.  But  Nottingham  was  such  a  son  as  the  church  was 
proud  to  own.  Propositions,  therefore,  which,  if  made  by  his 
colleagues,  would  infallibly  produce  a  violet  panic  among  the 
clergy,  might,  if  made  by  him,  find  a  favorable  reception  even 
in  universities  and  chapter  houses.  The  friends  of  religious 
liberty  were  with  good  reason  desirous  la  obtain  his  coopera- 
tion;'and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  he  was  hot  unwilling  to  co- 
operate with  them.  He  was  decidedly  for  a  toleration.  He 
was  even  for  what  was  then  called  a  comprehension  ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  was  desirous  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  Anglican 
discipline  and  ritual  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  scruples 
of  the  moderate  Presbyterians.  But  he  was  not  prepared  to 
give  up  the  Test  Act.  The  only  fault  which  he  found  with 
that  Act  was  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  stringent,  and  that  it 
left  loopholes  through  which  schismatics  sometimes  crept  into 
civil  employments.  In  truth,  it  was  because  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  part  with  the  Test  that  he  was  willing  to  consent  to 
some  changes  in  the  Liturgy.  He  conceived  that,  if  the  en- 
trance of  the  Church  were  but  a  very  little  widened,  great 
numbers  who  had  hitherto  lingered  near  the  threshold  would 
press  in.  Those  who  still  remained  without  would  then  not  be 
BujQIciently  numerous  or  powerful  to  extort  any  further  conces- 
sion, and  would  be  glad  to  compound  for  a  bare  toleration.* 

*  Oldmixon  would  have  us  believe  that  Nottingham  was  not,  at  thin 
time,  UQwilling  to  ^ive  up  the  Test  Act.  But  Oldini.xon's  assertion,  on- 
lapported  by  evidence,  is  of  no  weight  whatever;  ajid  all  the  eviiencQ 
vm«tf:  he  produces  makes  against  his  assertion. 
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The  opinion  of  the  Low  Churchmen  concerning  the  Teal 
Act  differed  widely  from  his.  But  many  of  them  thought  that 
it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  have  his  support  on  the 
great  questions  of  Toleration  and  Comprehension.  From  the 
scattered  fragments  of  information  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  it  appears  that  a  compromise  was  made.  It  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  Nottingham  undertook  to  bring  in  a  Toleration  Bill 
and  a  Comprehension  Bill,  and  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to 
carry  both  bills  through  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  highly 
probable  that,  in  return  for  this  groat  service,  some  of  the  lead* 
ing  Whigs  consented  to  let  the  Test  Aqt  remain  for  the  present 
unaltered. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  framing  either  the  Toleration 
Bill  or  the  Comprehension  Bill.  The  situation  of  the  dissents 
ers  had  been  much  discussed  nine  or  ten  years  before,  when 
the  kingdom  was  distracted  by  the  fear  of  a  Popish  plot,  and 
when  there  was  among  Protestants  a  general  disposition  to 
unite  against  the  common  enemy.  The  government  had  then 
been  willing  to  make  large  concessions  to  the  Whig  party,  on 
condition  that  the  crown  should  be  suffered  to  descend  accord- 
ing to  the  regular  course.  A  draft  of  a  law  authorizing  the 
public  worship  of  the  non-conformists,  and  a  di*afl  of  a  law 
making  some  alterations  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Estab-a 
lished  Church,  had  been  prepared,  and  would  probably  have 
been  passed  by  both  Houses  without  difficulty,  had  not  Shaftes- 
bury and  his  coadjutors  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms,  and,  by 
grasping  at  what  was  beyond  their  reach,  missed  advantages 
which  might  easily  have  been  secured.  In  the  framing  of 
these  drafts,  Nottingham,  then  an  active  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  borne  a  considerable  part.  He  now 
brought  them  forth  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  had  re- 
mained since  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament^  and 
laid  them,  with  some  slight  alterations,  on  the  table  of  the 
Lords.* 

The  Toleration  Bill  passed  both  Houses  with  little  debate. 
This  celebrated  statute,  long  considered  as  the  Great  Charter 
of  religious  liberty,  has  since  been  extensively  modified^  and 


*  Burnet,  ii.  6;  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General,  March  i*r,  1689; 
King  William's  Toleration,  being  an  explanation  of  that  liberty  of  con- 
•ckaee  wliich  may  be  expected  from  His  Majesty's  Declaration,  with  « 
Bill  fur  Comprehension  and  Indulgence,  drawn  up  in  order  to  an  Act  o# 
ParUamcnt;  hcensed  March  25,  1689 
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k  hardly  known  to  the  present  generation  except  by  nam6» 
The  name,  however,  is  still  pronounced  with  respect  by  many 
who  will  perhaps  learn  with  surprise  and  disappointmeat  the 
real  nature  of  the  law  which  they  have  been  accustomed  tc> 
hold  in  h(Mior. 

Several  statutes  which  had  been  passed  between  the  acoes* 
skn  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Revolution  required  all 
people  under  severe  penalties  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
Church  oi  England,  and  to  abstain  from  attending  conven< 
tides.  Thg^Toleration  Act  did  not  repeal  any  of  these  stat* 
g^^  but  merelVprdvided  tTi?it  tb^y  nhmild  nf>Lbt,?.^n°tn]fi  tft 
cgttemi  to  any  pery>n  whn  ghnnl/l  ^^jfjfy  \\\^  ^9Y^]^^^Y  ^7  ^^'ftff 
lih^  nafha  fj-  Aiiogj^^ffi/*^  p|»4.^Y]TrrTTrn[ry7ffTiit  im-Pn>tif^tantT  j 
ism  by  suhgcribiDy^  .tb§  Declaration  against  Transubstaftttatioii* 

The  relief  thus  granted  was  common  between  the  dissenting 
laity  and  the  dissenting  clergy.  But  the  dissenting  clergy  had 
some  peculiar  grievances.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  had  laid 
a  mulct  of  a  hundred  pounds  on  every  person  who,  not  having 
received  episcopal  ordination,  should  presume  to  administer 
the  Eucharist.  The  Five  Mile  Act  had  driven  many  pious 
and  learned  ministers  from  their  houses  and  their  friends,  to 
live  among  rustics  in  obscure  villages  of  which  the  name  waa 
DOt  to  be  seen  on  the  map.  The  Conventicle  Act  had  im- 
posed heavy  tines  on  divines  who  should  preach  in  any  meet- 
ing of  separatists^  and,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  humane 
spirit  of  our  common  law,  the  Courts  were  enjoined  to  con 
strue  this  Act  Uirgely  and  beneficially  for  the  suppressing  of 
dissent  and  for  the  encouraging  of  informers.  These  severe 
statutes  were  not  repealed,  but  were,  with  many  conditions  and 
precautions,  relaxed.  It  was  provided  that  every  dissenting 
minister  should,  before  he  exercised  his  function,  profess  under 
his  hand  his  belief  in  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  a  few  exceptions.  The  propositions  to  which  he  was  not 
required  to  assent  were  these :  that  the  Church  has  power  to 
regulate  ceremonies ;  that  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Book 
tii  Homilies  are  sound ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  superstitious 
and  idolatrous  in  the  ordination  service.  If  he  declared  him- 
self a  Baptist,  he  was  also  excused  from  affirming  that  the 
baptism  of  infants  is  a  laudable  practice.  But,  unless  his 
conscience  suffered  him  to  subscribe  thirty-four  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  and  the  greater  part  of  two  other  articles,  he 
eottld  not  preach  without  incurring  all  the  punishments  which 
the  Cavaliers,  in  the  day  of  their  power  and  their  vengeance^ 
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bad  devised   for  the  tormenting  and  ruining  of  schismaUcal 
teachers. 
^      The  situation  of  the  Quaker  differed  from  that  of  other  dis- 

(senters,  and  differed  for  the  worse.  The  Presbyterian,  the 
Independent,  and  the  Baptist  had  no  scruple  about  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy.  But  the  Quaker  refused  to  take  it,  not  because 
he  objected  to  the  proposition  that  foreign  sovereigns  and  pre- 
lates have  no  jurisdiction  in  England,  but  because  his  con- 
science would  not  suffer  him  to  -swear  to  any  proposition  what- 
ever. He  was  therefore  exposed  to  the  severity  of  part  of  that 
penal  code  which,  long  before  Quakerism  existed,  had  been 
enacted  against  Roman  Catholics  by  the  Parliaments  of  Elisa- 
beth. Soon  after  the  Restoration,  a  severe  law,  distinct  from 
the  general  law  which  applied  to  all  conventicles,  had  been 
passed  against  meetings  of  Quakers.  The  Toleration  Act  per- 
mitted the  members  of  this  harmless  sect  to  hold  their  assem- 
blies in  peace,  on  condition  of  signing  three  documents,  a 
declaration  against  Transubstantiation,  a  promise  of  fidelity  to 
the  government,  and  a  confession  of  Christian  belief.  The 
objections  which  the  Quaker  had  to  the  Athanasian  phraseology 
had  brought  on  him  the  imputation  of  Socinianism ;  and  the 
strong  language  in  which  he  sometimes  asserted  that  he  derived 
his  knowledge  of  spiritual  things  directly  from  above,  had  raised 
a  suspicion  that  he  thought  lightly  of  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
He  was  therefore  required  to  profess  his  faith  in  the  divinity 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Such  were  the  terms  on  which  the  Protestant  dissenters  of 
England  were,  for  the  first  time,  permitted  by  law  to  Worship 
God  according  to  their  own  conscience.  They  were  very 
properly  forbidden  to  assemble  with  barred  doors,  but  were 
protected  against  hostile  intrusion  by  a  clause  which  made  il 
penal  to  enter  a  meeting-house  for  the  purpose  of  mole^i^g 
the  congregation. 

As  if  the  numerous  limitations  and  precautions  which  have 
been  mentioned  were  insufficient,  it  was  emphatically  declared 
that  the  legislature  did  not  intend  to  grant  the  smallest  indul- 
gence to  any  Papist,  or  to  any  person  who  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  as  that  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  the  formularie* 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Of  all  the  Acts  that  have  ever  been  passed  by  Parliament, 
the  Toleration  Act  is  perhaps  that  which  most  strikingly  illua- 
trates  the  peculiar  vices  and  the  peculiar  excellences  of  £ng- 
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lisL  It^slation.  The  science  of  Politics  bears  in  one  respect  a 
dose  analogy  to  the  science  of  Mechanics.  The  mathematician 
can  easily  demonstrate  that  a  certain  power,  applied  by  means 
of  a  certain  lever  or  of  a  certain  system  of  pulleys  will 
suffice  to  raise  a  certain  weight  But  his  demonstration  pro- 
ceeds on  the  supposition  that  the  machinery  is  such  as  no  load 
will  bend  or  break.  If  the  engineer,  who  has  to  lifl  a  great 
mass  of  real  granite  by  the  instrumentality  of  real  timber  and 
real  hemp,  should  absolutely  rely  on  the  propositions  which  he 
finds  in  treatises  on  Dynamics,  and  should  make  no  allowance 
for  the  imperfection  of  his  materials,  his  whole  apparatus  of 
beams,  wheels,  and  ropes  would  soon  come  down  in  ruin,  and, 
with  all  his  geometrical  skill,  he  would  be  found  a  far  inferior 
builder  to  those  painted  barbarians  who,  though  they  never 
heard  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  managed  to  pile  up  Stone- 
heng6.  What  the  engineer  is  to  the  mathematician,  the  active 
statesman  is  to  the  contemplative  statesman.  It  is  indeed  most 
important  that  legislators  and  administrators  should  be  versed 
in  the  philosophy  of  government,  as  it  is  most  important  that 
the  architect,  who  has  to  fix  an  obelisk  on  its  pedestal,  or  to 
hang  a  tubular  bridge  over  an  estuary,  should  be  versed  in  the 
philosophy  of  equilibrium  and  motion.  But,  as  he  who  has 
actually  to  build  must  bear  in  mind  many  things  never  noticed 
by  D'Alembert  and  Euler,  so  must  he  who  has  actually  to 
govern  be  perpetually  guided  by  considerations  to  which  no 
allusion  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Adam  Smith  or  Jeremy ' 
Bentham.  The  perfect  lawgiver  is  a  just  temper  between  the 
mere  man  of  theory,  who  can  see  nothing  but  general  princi- 
ples, and  the  mere  men  of  business,  who  can  see  nothing  but 
particular  circumstances.  Of  lawgivers,  in  whom  the  specula- 
tive element  has  prevailed,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  practical, 
the  world  has  during  the  last  eighty  years  been  singularly 
firuitfuL  To  their  wisdom  Europe  and  America  have  owed 
scores  of  abortive  constitutions,  scores  of  constitutions  which 
have  lived  just  long  enough  to  make  a  miserable  noise,  and 
have  then  gone  off  in  convulsions.  But  in  the  English  legis* 
lature  the  practical  element  has  always  predominated,  and  not 
seldom  unduly  predominated  over  the  speculative.  To  think 
nothing  of  symmetry,  and  much  of  convenience  ;  never  to  re- 
move an  anomaly  merely  because  it  is  an  anomaly ;  never  to 
innovate,  except  when  some  grievance  is  felt ;  never  to  inno- 
vate except  so  far  as  to  get  rid  of  the  grievance ;  never  to 
\bj  down  any  proposition  of  wider  extent  than  the  particular 
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ease  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  provide  ;  these  are  the  nilei 
which  have,  from  the  age  of  John  to  the  age  of  Victoria,  gen- 
erally guided  the  deliberations  of  our  two  hundred  and  ^\j 
Parliamentii.  Our  national  distaste  for  whatever  is  abstract 
in  political  science  amounts  undoubtedly  to  a  fault  Yet  it  is, 
perhaps,  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  That  we  have  been  far  too 
slow  to  improve  our  laws  must  be  admitted.  But,  though  in 
other  countries  there  may  have  oc^iAsionally  been  more  n^id 
progress,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  any  other  country  ia 
which  there  has  been  so  little  retrogression. 

The  Toleration  Act  approaches  very  near  to  the  idea  of  a 
great  English  law.  To  a  jurist,  versed  in  the  theory  of  legis- 
lation, but  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the 
sects  and  parties  into  which  the  nation  was  divided  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  that  Act  would  seem  to  be  a  mere  chaos 
of  absurdities  and  contradictions.  It  will  not  bear  to  be  tried 
by  sound  general  principles.  Nay,  it  will  not  bear  to  be  tried 
by  any  principle,  sound  or  unsound.  The  sound  principle 
undoubtedly  is,  that  mere  theological  error  ought  not  to  bt 
punished  by  the  civil  magistrate.  This  principle  the  Toler> 
ation  Act  not  only  does  not  recognize,  but  positively  disclaims  * 
Not  a  single  one  of  the  cruel  laws  enacted  against  non-conform« 
Ists  by  the  Tudors  or  the  Stuarts  is  repealed.  Persecution 
continues  to  be  the  general  rule.  Toleration  is  the  exception. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  freedom  which  is  given  to  conscience,  is 
given  in  the  most  capricious  manner.  A  Quaker,  by  making 
a  declaration  of  faith  in  general  terms,  obtains  the  full  benefit 
of  the  Act  without  signing  one  of  the  thirty -nine  Articles.  An 
Independent  minister,  who  is  perfectly  willing  to  make  the 
•declaration  required  from  the  Quaker,  but  who  has  doubts 
about  six  or  seven  of  the  Articles,  remains  still  subject  to  the 
penal  laws.  Howe  is  liable  to  punishment  if  he  preaches  be* 
fore  he  has  solemnly  declared  his  assent  to  the  Anglican  doe* 
trine  touching  the  Eucharist.  Penn,  who  altogether  rejects  the 
Eucharist,  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  preach  without  making  any 
declaration  whatever  on  the  subject. 

These  are  some  of  the  obvious  faults  which  must  strike  every 
person  who  examines  the  Toleration  Act  by  that  standard  of 
just  reason  which  is  the  same  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages. 
But  these  very  faults  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  merits,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  those 
for  whom  the  Toleration  Act  was  framed.  This  law,  abound^ 
ing  with  contradictions  which  every  smatterer  in  political  pU- 
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k)W)ph7  can  detect,  did  what  a  law  framed  hj  the  utmost  skill 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  political  philosophy  might  have  failed  ' 
to  do.  That  the  provisions  which  have  been  recapitulated  are 
eombrousy  puerile,  inconsistent  with  each  other,  inconsistent 
with  the  true  theory  of  religious  liberty,  must  be  acknowl- 
edged. All  that  can  be  said  in  their  defence  is  this  3  that 
they  removed  a  vast  mass  of  evil  without  shocking  a  vast  mass 
of  prejudice ;  that  they  put  an  end,  at  once  and  forever,  without 
ime  division  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  without  one  riot  in 
the  streets,  with  scarcely  one  audible  murmur,  even  from  the 
classes  most  deeply  tainted  with  bigotry,  to  a  persecution  which 
Lad  raged  during  four  generations,  which  had  broken  innumer- 
able hearts,  which  had  made  innumerable  firesides  desolate, 
which  had  filled  the  prisons  with  men  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy,  which  had  driven  thousands  of  those  honest, 
diligent,  and  god-fearing  yeomen  and  artisans,  who  are  the 
true  strength  of  a  nation,  to  seek  a  refuge  beyond  the  ocean, 
among  the  wigwams  of  red  Indians  and  the  hurs  of  panthers. 
Such  a  defence,  however  weak  it  may  appear  ta  some  shallow 
speculators,  will  probably  be  thought  complete  by  statesmen. 

The  English,  in  1689,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  admit 
the  doctrine  that  religious  error  ought  to  be  left  unpunished. 
That  doctrine  was  just  then  more  unpopular  than  it  had  ever 
been.  For  it  had,  only  a  few  months  before,  been  hypocriti- 
cally put  forward  as  a  pretext  for  persecuting  the  Established 
Church,  for  trampling  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm, 
(or  confiscating  freeholds,  for  treating  as  a  crime  the  modest 
exercise  of  the  right  of  petition.  If  a  bill  had  then  been  drawn 
op  granting  entire  freedom  of  conscience  to  all  Protestants,  it 
may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  Nottingham  would  never  have 
hitroduced  such  a  bill ;  that  all  the  bishops,  Burnet  included, 
Would  have  voted  against  it ;  that  it  would  have  been  denounced, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  from  ten  thousand  pulpits,  as  an  insult 
to  God  and  to  all  Christian  men,  and  as  a  license  to  the  worst 
heretics  and  blasphemers ;  that  it  would  have  been  condemned 
almost  as  vehemently  by  Bates  and  Baxter  as  by  Ken  and 
Sherlock ;  that  it  would  have  been  burned  by  the  mob  in  half 
the  market  places  of  England  !  that  it  would  never  have  become 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  it  would  have  made  the  very 
name  of  toleration  odious  during  many  years  to  the  majority  of 
the  people.  And  yet,  if  such  a  bill  had  been  passed,  what  would 
it  have  effected  beyond  w|iat  was  effected  by  the  Toleration  Act  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  Toleration  Act  recognized  persecution  ad 
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die  rule,  and  granted  liberty  of  conscience  onlj  as  the  except 

'  tion.     But  it  is  equally,  true  that  the  rule  remained  in  foroe 

only  against  a  few  hundreds  of  Protestant  dissenters,  and  that 

the  benefit  of  the  exceptions  extended  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  in  theoiy  absurd  to  make  Howe  sign 
thirty-four  or  thirty-five  of  the  Anglican  articles  before  he 
could  preach,  and  to  let  Penn  preach  without  signing  one  of 
those  articles.  But  it  is  equally  true  that,  under  this  arrange- 
ment, both  Howe  and  Penn  got  as  entire  liberty  to  preach  as 
they  could  have  had  under  the  most  philosophical  code  that 
Beccaria  or  Jefierson  could  have  framed. 

The  progress  of  the  bill  was  easy.  Only  one  amendment 
of  grave  importance  was  proposed.  Some  zealous  churchmen 
in  the  Commons  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  grant* 
the  toleration  only  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  thus  to  bind 
over  the  non-conformists  to  good  behavior.  But  this  suggestion 
was  so  unfavorably  received  that  those  who  made  it  did  not 
venture  to  divide  the  House.* 

The  King  gave  his  consent  with  hearty  satisfaction ;  the  bill 
became  law  ;  and  the  Puritan  divines  thronged  to  the  Quarter  , 
Sessions  of  every  county  to  swear  and  sign.  Many  of  them 
probably  professed  their  assent  to  the  Articles  with  some  tacit 
reservations.  But  the  tender  conscience  of  Baxter  would  not 
suffer  him  to  qualify,  till  he  had  put  on  record  an  explanation 
of  the  sense  in  which  he  understood  every  proposition  which 
seemed  to  him  .to  admit  of  misconstruction.  The  instrument 
delivered  by  him  to  the  Court  before  which  he  took  the  oaths 
is  still  extant,  and  contains  two  passages  of  peculiar  interest. 
He  declared  that  his  approbation  of  the  Athanasian  Creed 
was  confined  to  that  part  which  was  properly  a  Creed,  and 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  express  any  assent  to  the  damnatory 
clauses.  He  also  declared  that  he  did  not,  by  signing  the 
article  which  anathematizes  all  who  maintain  that  there  is  any 
other  salvation  than  through  Christ,  mean  to  condemn  those 
who  entertain  a  hope  that  sincere  and  virtuous  unbelievers 
may  be  admitted  to  partake  in  the  benefits  of  redemption* 
Many  of  the  dissenting  clergy  of  London  expressed  their  con* 
currence  in  these  charitable  sentiments,  f 

The  history  of  the  Comprehension  Bill  pre  sents  a  remarka 

*  Commons*  Journals,  May  17,  1689. 

t  Sense  of  the  subscribed  articles  by  the  Ministers  of  London,  I6il0\ 
Calamy's  Historical  Additions  to  Baxter's  Life. 
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ble  eontrast  to  the  history  of  the  Toleration  BilL  The  two 
blUs  had  a  common  origin,  and,  to  a  great  extent,. a  common 
>bject  They  were  framed  at  the  same  time,  and  laid  aside  at 
the  same  time ;  they  sank  together  into  oblivion ;  and  they 
were,  after  the  lapse  of  several  yeare,  again  brought  together 
before  the  world.  Both  were  laid  by  the  same  peer  on  the 
table  of  the  Upper  House ;  and  both  were  referred  to  the  same 
select  committee.  But  it  soon  began  to  appear  that  they  would 
have  widely  different  fates.  The  Comprehension  Bill  was 
mdeed  a  neater  specimen  of  legislative  workmanship  than  the 

_  Toleration  Bill,  but  was  not,  like  the  Toleration  Bill,  adapted 
to  the  wants,  the  feelings,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  existing 
generation.      Accordingly,   while   the   Toleration   Bill   found 

'^pport  in  all  quarters,  the  Comprehension  Bill  was  attacked 
from  all  quarters,  and  was  at  last  coldly  and  languidly  defended 
even  by  tho?.e  who  had  introduced  it  About  the  same  time  at 
which  the  Toleration  Bill  became  law  with  the  general  con- 
currence of  pubUc  men,  the  Comprehension  Bill  was,  with  a 
concurrence  not  less  general,  suffered  to  drop.  The  Toleration 
Bill  still  ranks  among  those  great  statutes  which  are  epochs  ir« 
our  constitutional  history.  The  Comprehen^on  Bill  is  forgotten. 
No  collector  of  antiquities  has  thought  it  worth  preserving. 
A  single  copy,  the  same  which  Nottingham  presented  to  the 
peers,  is  still  among  our  parliamentary  records,  but  has  been 

^een  by  only  two  or  three  persons  now  living.  It  is  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  that,  in  this  copy,  almost  the  whole  history 
of  the  Bill  can  be  read.  In  spite  of  cancellations  and  inter- 
lineations, the  original  words  can  easily  be  distinguished  from 
those  which  were  inserted  in  the  committee  or  on  the  report.* 

The  firet  clause,  as  it  stood  when  the  bill  was  introduced, 
dispensed  all  the  ministers  of  the  Eslablished  Church  from  the 
necessity  of  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  For  the 
Articles  was  substituted  a  Declaration  which  ran  thus :  "  I  do 
approve  of  the  doctrine  and  worship  and  government  of  the 
Church  of  England  by  law  established,  as  containing  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation ;  and  I  promise,  in  tlie  exercise  of  my 
ministry,  to  preach  and  practise  according  thereunto."    Anotlier 

*  The  bill  will  be  found  among  the  Archives  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
U  18  Strange  that  this  vast  collection  of  important  documents  should  have 
been  altogether  neglected,  even  by  our  most  exact  and  diligent  historians. 
U  was  (»pened  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  valued  of  ray  friends,  Mr.  John 
'liefevre ;  and  my  researches  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Thorns 
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clause  granted  similar  indularence^  to  the  members  of  the  two 
universities. 

Then  it  was  provided  that  anj  minister  who  had  been  ordained 
after  the  Presbyterian  fashion  might,  without  reordination,  ac- 
quire all  the  privileges  of  a  priest  of  the  Established  Church. 
Ue  must,  however,  be  admitted  to  his  new  functions  by  the  im- 
position of  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  who  was  to  pronounce  the 
following  form  of  words  :  "  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the 
word  of  God,  and  administer  the  sacraments,  and  to  perform  all 
other  ministerial  offices  in  the  Church  of  England."  The  per- 
•on  thus  admitted  was  to 'be  capable  of  holding  any  rectory  or 
vicarage  in  the  kingdom. 

Then  followed  clauses  providing  that  a  clergyman  mighty 
0xcept  in  a  few  churches  of  peculiar  dignity,  wear  the  surplice 
or  not  as  he  thought  fit,  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  might  be 
emitted  in  baptism,  that  children  might  be  christened,  if  such 
were  the  wish  of  their  parents,  without  godfathers  or  godmoth- 
3rs,  and  that  persons  who  had  a  scruple  about  receiving  the 
£ucharist  kneeling  might  receive  it  sitting. 

The  concluding  clause  was  drawn  in  the  form  of  a  petition. 
(t  was  proposed  that  the  two  Houses  should  request  the  King 
Mad  Queen  to  issue  a  commission  empowering  thirty  divines  of  • 
whe  Established  Church  to  revise  the  liturgy,  the  canons,  and 
ihe  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts^  and  to  recommend 
buch  alterations  as  might  on  inquiry  appear  to  be  desirable. 

The  bill  went  smoothly  through  the  first  stages.  Compton, 
who,^since  Sancroft  had  shut  himself  up  at  Lambeth,  Was  vir- 
tually Primate,  supported  Nottingham  with  ardor.*  In  the 
committee,  however,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  strong  body 
of  churchmen,  who  were  determined  not  to  give  up  a  single 
word  or  form  ;  to  whom  it  seemed  that  the  prayers  were  no 
prayers  without  the  surplice,  the  babe  no  Christian  if  not 
marked  with  the  cross,  the  bread  and  wine  no  memorials  of  re<- 
demption  or  vehicles  of  grace  if  not  received  on  bended  knee. 
Why,  these  persons  asked,  was  the  docile  and  affectionate  son 
of  the  Church  to  be  disgusted  by  seeing  the  irreverent  practices 

Ml  .||.»  ■■^^l■l■,  ,■  ■!  ■■■■    ■!»  ■■■II  ■  ■  11     mm 

*  Among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  is  a  very  curioas 
letter  from  Compton  to  Sancroft,  about  the  Toleration  Bill  and  the  Com- 
prehension Bill.  **  These,"  says  Compton,  "  are  two  great  ^  works  ill 
which  the  being  of  our  Church  is  concerned ;  and  I  hope  you  will  send  to 
the  House  for  copies.  For.,  though  we  are  under  a  conquest,  Gk>d  hat 
given  us  ttivor  la  the  eyes  of  our  rulers ;  and  we  may  keep  our  Chordi  tf 
we  will."    SJUiv»oft  seems  to  have  returned  no  answer. 
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9i  «  oonyentidie  introdueed  into  her  majestic  choirs  ?  Why 
should  his  feelings,  his  prejudices,  if  prejudices  thej  were,  be 
less  Qonsidered  than  the  whims  of  schismatics  ?  If,  as  Burnet 
and  men  like  Burnet  were  never  wearj  of  repeating,  indulgence 
was  due  to  a  weak  brother,  was  it  less  due  to  the  brother  whose 
weakness  consisted  in  the  excess  of  his  love  for  an  ancient,  a 
Recent,  a  beautiful  ritual,  associated  in  his  imagination  from  child- 
hood with  ail  that  is  most  sublime  and  endearing,  than  to  him 
whose  morose  and  litigious  mind  was  always  devising  frivolous 
objections  to  innocent  and  salutary  usages  ?  But,  in  truth,  the 
Acrupulosity  of  the  Puritan  was  not  that  sort  of  scrupulosity 
vhidi  the  Apostle  had  commanded  believers  to  respect  It 
sprang,  not  £rom  morbid  tenderness  of  conscience,  but  from  cen- 
soriousness  and  spiritual  pride  ;  and  none  who  had  studied  the 
New  Testament  could  have  failed  to  observe  that,  while  we  are 
charged  carefully  to  avoid  whatever  may  give  scandal  to  the 
feeble,  we  are  taught  by  divine  precept  and  example  to  make  no 
concession  to  the  supercilious  and  uncharitable  Phaiisee.  Was 
every  thing  which  was  not  of  the  essence  of  religion  to  be  given 
«p  as  soon  as  it  became  unpleasing  to  a  knot  of  zealots  whose 
heads  had  been  turned  by  conceit  and  the  love  of  novelty  ? 
Painted  glass,  music,  holidays,  fast  days,  were  not  of  the  essence 
of  religion.  Were  the  windows  of  King's  College  chapel  to  be 
broken  at  the  demand  of  one  set  of  fanatics  ?  Was  the  organ 
of  Exeter  to  be  silenced  to  please  another  ?  Were  all  the  vil- 
lage bells  to  be  mute  because  Tribulation  Wholesome  and  Dea- 
con Ananias  thought  them  profane  ?  Was  Christmas  no  longer 
to  be  a  day  of  rejoicing  ?  Was  Passion  week  no  longer  to  be 
«  seafion  of  humiliation  ?  These  changes,  it  is  true,  were  not 
yet  proposed.  But  if, —  so  the  High  Churchmen  reasoned,— 
we  once  admit  that  what  is  harmless  and  edifying  is  to  be  given 
up  because  it  offends  some  narrow  understandings  and  some 
gloomy  tempers,  where  are  we  to  stop  ?  And  is  it  not  probable 
that,  by  thus  attempting  to  heal  one  schism,  we  may  cause  an- 
iither?  All  those  things  which  the  Puritans  regard  as  the 
blemishes  of  the  Church  are  by  a  large  part  of  the  population 
reckoned  among  her  attractions.  May  she  not,  in  ceasing  to 
§^ve  scandal  to  a  few  sour  precisians,  cease  also  to  influence  the 
hearts  of  many  who  now  delight  in  her  ordinances  ?  Is  it  not 
to  bo  apprehended  that,  for  every  proselyte  whom  she  allures 
from  the  meeting-house,  ten  of  her  old  disciples  may  turn  away 
Crom  her  maimed  rites  and  dismantled  temples,  and  that  these 
iiew  separatists  may  either  form  tliem:?elves  into  a  sect  far  more 

▼OL.  III.  4 
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formidable  than  the  sect  which  we  are  now  seeking  to  coDciliatej 
or  may,  in  die  violence  of  their  disgust  at  a  cold  and  ignoble 
worship,  be  tempted  to  join. in  the  solemn  and  gorgeous  i£>latrj 
of  Rome  ? 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  held  this  language  were  by 
no  means  disposed  to  contend  for  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the 
Church.  The  truth  is  that,  from  the  time  of  James  the  First, 
that  great  party  which  had  been  peculiarly  zealous  for  tho 
Anglicaii  polity  and  the  Anglican  ritual  has  always  leaned 
strongly  towards  Arminianism,  and  has  therefore  never  been 
much  attached  to  a  confession  of  faith  framed  by  reformers 
who,  on  questions  of  metaphysical  divinity,  generally  agreed 
with  Calvin.  One  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  that  party  is 
the  disposition  which  it  has  always  shown  to  appeal,  on  points 
of  dogmatic  theology,  rather  to  the  Liturgy,  which  was  derived 
from  Rome,  than  to  the  Articles  and  Homilies,  which  wei'e 
derived  from  Greneva.  The-Calvinistic  members  of  the  Church, 
on  the  other  h^md,  have  alway^  maintained  that  her  deliberate 
judgment  on  such  points  is  much  more  likely  to  be  found  in 
an  Article  or  a  Homily  than  in  an  ejaculation  of  penitence  or 
a  hynm  of  thanksgiving.  It  does  not  appear  that,  in  the  de« 
bates  on  the  Comprehension  Bill,  a  single  High  Churchman 
raised  his  voice  against  the  clause  which  relieved  the  clergy 
from  the  necessity  of  subscribing  the  Articles,  and  of  declaring 
the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Homilies  to  be  sound.  Nay,  the 
Declaration  which,  in  the  original  draft,  was  substituted  for 
the  Articles,  was  much  softened  down  on  the  report.  As  the 
clause  finally  stood,  the  ministers  of  the  Church  were  required 
to  declare,  not  that  they  approved  of  her  constitution,  but 
merely  that  they  submitted  to  it.  Had  the  bill  become  law, 
the  only  people  in  the  kingdom  who  would  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  signing  the  Articles  would  have  been  the  dis- 
senting preachers.* 

The  easy  manner  in  which  the  zealous  friends  of  the  Church 
gave  up  her  confession  of  faith  presents  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  spirit  with  which  they  struggled  for  her  polity  and  her 
ritual.  The  clause  which  admitted  Presbyterian  ministers  to 
hold  benefices  without  episcopal  ordination  was  rejected.  The 
clause  which  peimitted  scrupulous  persons  to  communicate 


*  The  distaste  of  the  High  Churchman  for  the  Articles  is  the  subject  of 
A  curious  pamphlet  published  in  1689,  and  entitled  a  Dialogue  between 
Timothy  and  Titus. 
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fitting  very  narrowly  escaped  the  same*  fate.  In  the  Com* 
mittee  it  was  struck  out,  and,  on  the  report,  was  with  great 
difficulty*  restored.  The  majority  of  peers  in  the  House  was 
against  the  proposed  indulgence,  and  the  scale  was  but  just 
turned  by  the  proxies. 

But  by  this  time  it  began  to  appear  that  the  bill  which  the 
nigh  Churchmen  were  so  keenly  assailing  was  menaced  by 
dangers  from  a  very  different  quarter.  The  same  considera- 
tions which  had  induced  Nottingham  to  support  a  comprehen- 
sion, made  comprehension  an  object  of  dread  and  aversion  to  a 
large  body  of  dissenters.  The  truth  is  that  the  time  for  such 
a  scheme  had  gone  by.  If,  a  hundred  years  earlier,  when  the 
division  in  the  Protestant  body  was  recent,  Elizabeth  had  been 
so  wise  as  to  abstain  from  requiring  the  observance  of  a  few 
forms  which  a  large  part  of  her  subjects  considered  as  Popish, 
she  might  perhaps  have  averted  those  fearful  calamities  which, 
forty  years  after  her  death,  afflicted  the  Church.  But  the 
general  tendency  of  schism  is  to  widen.  Had  Leo  the  Tenth, 
when  the  exactions  and*  impostures  of  the  Pardoners  first 
roused  the  indignation  of  Saxony,  corrected  those  evil  practices 
with  a  vigorous  hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Luther  would 
have  died  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  the 
opportunity  was  suffered  to  escape ;  and,  when,  a  few  years 
later,  the  Vatican  would  gladly  have  purchased  peace  by  yield- 
ing the  original  subject  of  quarrel,  the  original  subject  of 
quarrel  was  almost  forgotten.  The  inquiring  spirit  which  had 
been  roused  by  a  single  abuse  had  discovered  or  imagined  a 
thousand ;  controversies  engendered  controversies ;  every  at- 
tempt that  was  made  to  accommodate  one  dispute  ended  by 
producing  another ;  and  at  length  a  General  Council,  which, 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  distemper,  had  been  supposed 
to  be  an  infallible  r'^.medy,  made  the  case  utterly  hopeless.  In 
this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  history  of  Puritanism  in 
England  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  history  of  Protestantism 
in  Europe.  The  Parliament,  of  1689  could  no  more  put  an 
end  to  non-conformity  by  tolerating  a  garb  or  a  posture  than  the 
Doctors  of  Trent  could  have  reconciled  the  Teutonic  nations 
U^  the  Papacy  by  regulating  the  sale  of  indulgences.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  Quakerism  was  unknown ;  and  there  was 
not  in  the  whole  realm  a  single  congregation  of  Independents 
or  Baptists.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Quakers  were  a  majority  of  the  dissenting  body ; 
ind"  these  sects  could  not  be  gained  over  on  any  terms  which 
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the  lowest  of  Low  Churchmen  would  have  been  williiig  Ic 
offer.  The  Independent  held  that  a  national  Church,  governed 
by  any  central  authority  whatever,  Pope,  Patriarch,  Kingi 
Bishop,  or  Synod,  w4s  an  unscriptural  institution,  and  that 
every  congregation  of  believers  was,  under  Christ,  a  sovereign 
iety.  The  Baptist  was  even  more  irreclaimable  than  the 
|Independent,  and  the  Quaker  even  more  irreclaimable  than  the 
Baptist  Concessions,  therefore,  which  would  once  have  extin- 
guished non-conformity  would  not  now  satisfy  even  one  half 
©f  the  non-conformists ;  and  it  was  the  obvious  interest  of  every 
non-conformist  whom  no  concession  would  satisfy  that  none  of 
his  brethren  should  be  satisfied.  The  more  liberal  the  terms 
'  of  comprehension,  the  greater  was .  the  alarm  of  every  sepa* 
I  ratist  who  knew  that  he  could,  in  no  case,  be  comprehended. 
There  was  but  slender  hope  that  the  dissenters,  unbroken  and 
acting  as  one  man,  would  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  legislature 
^11  admission  to  civil  privileges ;  and  all  hope  of  obtaining 
such  admission  must  be  relinquished  if  Nottingham  should^  by 
the  help  of  some  well-meaning  bul  short-sighted  friends  of 
religious  liberty,  be  enabled  to  accomplish  his  design.  If  his 
bill  passed,  tiiere  would  doubtless  be  a  considerable  defection 
from  the  dissenting  body ;  and  every  defection  must  be  se- 
verely felt  by  a  class  already  outnumbered,  depressed,  and 
straggling  against  powerful  enemies.  Every  proselyte  too 
must  be  reckoned  twice  over,  as  a  loss  to  the  party  which  was 
even  now  too  weak,  and  as  a  gain  to  the  party  which  was  ever 
now  too  strong.  The  Church  was  but  too  well  able  to  hoU 
her  own  against  all  the  sects  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  if  those 
sects  were  to  be  thinned  by  a  large  deseition,  and  the  Churck 
strengthened  by  a  large  reinforcement,  it  was  plain  that  all 
chance  of  obtaining  any  relaxation  of  the  Test  Act  would  be 
at  an  end ;  and  it  was  but  too  probable  that  the  Toleration  Act 
might  not  long  remain  unrepealed. 
f  Even  those  Presbyterian  ministers  whose  scruples  the  Com- 
'  prehension  Bill  was  expressly  intended  to  remove  were  by  no 
means  unanimous  in  wishing  it  to  pass.  The  ablest  and  most 
eloquent  preachers  among  them  had,  since  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  had  appeared,  been  very  agreeably  settled  in  t^ 
capital  and  in  other  large  towns,  and  were  now  about  to  enjoy, 
under  the  sure  guarantee  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  tolera- 
tion which,  under  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  had  been  illicit 
and  precarious.  The  situation  of  these  men  was  such  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  divines  of  the  Established  Church  might 
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well  envy.  Few  indeed  of  the  parochial  clergy  were  so 
alHintjlantly  supplied  with  comforts  as  the  favorite  orator  of  a 
gr^  assembly  of  non-conformists  in  the  City.  The  voluntary 
csrotributlons  of  his  wealthy  hearers,  Aldermen  and  Deputies, 
West  India  merchants  and  Turkey  merchants,  Wardens  of  the 
Company  of  Fishmongers  and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of 
Goldsmiths,  enabled  LIm  to  become  a  land-owner  or  a  mortgagee. 
The  best  broadcloth  from  Blackwell  Hall,  and  the  best  poultry 
from  Leadenhall  Market,  were  frequently  left  at  his  door.  Uia 
influence  over  his  flock  was  immense.  Scarcely  any  member 
of  a  congregation  of  separatists  entered  into  a  partnership,  mar^ 
ried  a  daughter,  put  a  son  out  as  apprentice,  or  gave  his  vote 
at  an  election,  without  consulting  his  spiritual  guide.  On  all 
p<^tical  and  literary  questions  the  minister  was  the  oracle  of 
his  own  circle.  It  was  popularly  remarked,  during  many  years, 
that  an  eminent  dissenting  mmister  had  only  to  make  his  soa 
an  attorney  or  a  physician  ;  that  the  attorney  was  sure  to  have 
clients,  and  the  physician  to  have  patients.  While  a  waiting 
woman  was  generally  considered  as  a  help-meet  for  a  chaplain 
in  holy  orders  of  the  Established  Church,  the  widows  and 
daughters  of  opulent  citizens  were  supposed  to  belong  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  non-confoi*mist  pastors.  One  of  the  great 
Presbyterian  Babbies,  therefore,  might  well  doubt  whether,  in 
a  worldly  view,  he  should  be  benefited  by  a  comprehension.  He 
might  indeed .  hold  a  rectory  or  a  vicarage,  when  he  could  get 
one.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  would  be  destitute ;  his  meeting* 
house  would  be  closed :  his  congregation  would  be  dispersed 
among  the  parish  churches :  if  a  benefice  were  bestowed  on 
him,  it  would  probably  be  a  very  slender  compensation  for  the 
income  which  he  had  lost.  Nor  could  he  hope  to  have,  as  a 
minister  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  authority  and  dignity 
which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  He  would  always,  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  members  of  that  Church,  be  regarded  as  a  de* 
Berter.  He  might  therefore,  on  the  whole,  very  naturally  wish 
to  be  left  where  he  was.* 


♦  Tom  Brown  says,  in  his  scurriloas  way,  of  the  Presbyterian  dirlne§ 
of  that  time,  that  their  preachin<;  "  brings  in  money,  and  money  bnya 
land ;  and  land  is  an  amusement  they  all  desire,  in  spite  of  their  hypocrit- 
ical cant.  If  it  were  not  for  the  quarterly  contributions,  there  would  be 
no  longer  schism  or  separation."  tie  asks  how  it  can  be  imagined  that, 
while  "  they  are  maintained  like  gentlemen  by  the  breach,  they  will  ever 
Treauh  np  healing  doctrines?"  —  Brown's  Amusements,  Serious  and 
SomicaL    Some  curious  instances  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  chief 
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There  was  consequently  a  division  in  the  Whig  party.  One 
section  of  that  party  was  for  relieving  the  dissenters  from  the 
Test  Act,  and  giving  up  the  Comprehension  Bill.  Another 
section  was  for  pushing  forward  the  Comprehension  Bill,  and 
postponing  to  a  more  convenient  time  the  consideration  of  the 
Test  Act  The  effect  of  this  division  among  the  friends  of 
religious  liberty  was  that  the  High  Churchmen,  though  a 
mmority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  not  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  were  able  to  oppose  with  success  both  the  re- 
formed which  they  dreaded.  The  Comprehension  Bill  was  not 
passed ;  and  the  Test  Act  was  not  repealed. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  question  of  the  Test  and  the 
question  of  the  Comprehension  became  complicated  together  in 
a  mannei  which  might  well  perplex  an  enlightened  and  honest 
politician,  ooth  questions  became  complicated  with  a  third  ques- 
tion of  grave  importance. 

The  anciont  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  contained 
some  expressions  wliich  had  always  been  disliked  by  the  Whigs, 
and  other  expressions  which  Tories,  honestly  attached  to  &e 
new  settlement,  thought  inapplicable  to  princes  who  had  not 
the  hereditary  iight.  The  Convention  had  therefore,  while  the 
throne  was  still  vacant,  framed  those  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  by  which  we  still  testify  our  loyalty  to  our  Sovereign. 
By  the  Act  whicn  turned  the  Convention  into  a  Parliament, 
the  Members  of  t>oih  Houses  were  required  to  take  the  new 
oaths.  As  to  other  persons  in  public  trust,  it  was  hard  to  say 
how  the  law  stood.  One  form  of  words  was  enjoined  by  stat- 
utes, regularly  pa&sed,  and  not  yet  regularly  abrogated.  .  A 
different  form  was  enjoined  by  the  Declaration  of  Right,  an  in- 
strument which  was  indeed  revolutionary  and  irregular,  but 
which  might  well  be  thought  equal  in  authority  to  any  statute. 
The  practice  was  in  as  much  confusion  as  the  law.    It  was  there- 


dissenting  ministers  may  be  found  in  Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson.  In  the 
Journal  of  tl»e  retired  citizen,  (Spectator,  317,)  Addison  has  indulged  in 
9ome  exquisite  pleasantry  on  this  subject.  The  Mr.  Nisby,  whose  opinioni 
about  the  peace,  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  laced  coffee,  are  quoted  with  so 
mach  respect,  and  who  is  so  well  regaled  with  marrow  bones,  ox  cheeki 
and  a  bottle  of  Brooks  and  Hellier,  was  John  Nesbit,  a  hi;|hly  popular 
preacher,  who,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  became  pastor  of  a  dis- 
senting congregation  in  Hare  Court,  Aldersgate  Street.  In  Wilson's 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Dissenting  Churches  and  Meeting  Houses  in 
London,  VVestininsier,  and  Southwark,  will  be  found  several  instances  of 
non-conformist  preachers  who,  about  this  time,  made  handsome  fortaiiufl, 
generally,  it  should  seem,  by  marriag^e. 
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fore  felt  to  be  necessary  that  the  legislature  should,  without  delay, 
pass  an  Act  abolishing  the  old  oatlis,  and  determining  when  and 
by  whom  the  new  oaths  should  be  taken. 

The  bill  which  settled  this  important  question  onginated  in 
the  Upper  House.  As  to  most  of  the  [)rovisionj-  there  waa 
little  room  for  dispute.  It  was  unanimously  agi'eed  that  no  per- 
son should,  at  any  future  time,  be  admitted  to  any  oifice,  civil, 
military,  ecclesiastical,  or  academical,  without  taking  the  caths 
to  William  and  Mary.  It  was  also  unanimously  agreed  that 
eveiy  person  who  already  held  any  civil  or  military  office  should 
be  ejected  from  it,  unless  he  took  the  oaths  on  or  before  the 
first  of  August,  1 689.  But  .the  strongest  passions  of  both  par* 
lies  were  excited  by  the  question  whetji<*r  pp.rsnn.^  whn  alrHMily 
possessed  ecclesiasticai^TTgi'iyrt^Ty^^^^^^^tfi''^'^  uli^M»UJbIZl^ 
jQ^SSiarleaEyiloriEiTpng  and  Queen  on  pain  of  deprivation. 
None  could  say  what  might  be  the  effect  of  a  law  enjoinmgall 
the  members  of  a  greaf,Xpowerful,  a  sacred  profession  to  make, 
undertKe"inostr50telhn  sanction  of  religion,  a  declaration  which 
might  be  plausibly  represented  as  a  formal  recantation  of  all 
that  they  had  been  writing  and  preaching  during  many  years. 
ThE;iEaBflate.jaad  some,  of  the  moat  pminpTit.  gishops  had  al- 
teady  absented  themselves  from  Parliament,  and  would  douBt- 
less  relinquish  their  palaces  and  revenues,  rather*  than  acknowl- 
edge the  new  Sovereigns.  The  example  of  these  great  prelates 
might  perhaps  be  followed  by  a  multitude  of  divines  of  humbler 
rank,  by  hundreds  of  canons,  prebendaries,  and  fellows  of  col- 
leges, by  thousands  of  parish  priests.  To  such  an  event  no 
Tory,  however  clear  his  own  conviction  that  he  might  lawfully 
swear  allegiance  to  the  King  who  was  in  possession,  could  look 
forward  without  the  most  painful  emotions  of  compassion  for 
the  sufferers  and  of  anxiety  for  the  Church. 

There  were  some  persons  who  went  so  far  as  to  deny  that 
the  Parliament  was  competent  to  pass  a  law  requiring  a  Bishop 
to  swear  on  pain  of  deprivation.  No  earthly  power,  they  said, 
could  break  the  tie  which  bound  the  successor  of  the  apostles 
to  his  diocese.  What  God  had  joined  no  man  could  sunder. 
Kings  and  senates  might  scrawl  words  on  parchment  or  impress 
figures  on  wax ;  but  those  words  and  figures  could  no  more 
change  the  course  of  the  spiritual  than  the  course  of  the  physi- 
cal worli.  As  the  Author  oF  the  universe  had  appointed  a 
certain  order,  according  to  which  it  was  His  pleasure  to  send 
winter  and  summer,  seed  time  and  harvest,  so  He  had  appointed 
i  certain  order,  according  to  which  He  communicated   Hia 
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grace  to  His  Catholic  Church  ;  and  the  latter  order  was,  like 
the  former,  independent  of  the  powers  and  principalities  of  the 
world.  A  legislature  might  alter  the  names  of  the  months, 
might  call  June  December,  and  December  June ;  hut,  in  spite 
of  the  legislature,  the  snow  would  fall  when  the  sun  was  \tk 
Capricorn,  and  the  flowers  would  bloom  when  he  was  in  CW- 
cer.  And  so  the  legislature  might  enact  that  Ferguson  oH 
Muggletbn  should  live  in  the  palace  at  Liambeth,  shoifld  sit  old 
t^e  throne  of  Augustin,  should  be  called  Your  Oraee,  ahrd 
should  walk  in  processions  before  the  Premier  Duke ;  but,  Uk 
spite  of  the  legislature,  Bancroft  would,  while  Sancroft  lived, 
be  the  only  true  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  the  person 
who  should  presume  to  usurp  the  archiepiscopal  functions 
would  be  a  schismatic.  This  doctrine  was  proved  by  reasons 
drawn  from  the  budding  of  Aaron's  rod,  and  from  a  certain 
plate  which  Saint  James  the  Less,  accoi-ding  to  a  legend  of  the 
fourth  century,  used  to  wear  on  his  forehead.  A  Greek  manu- 
script, relating  to  the  deprivation  of  bishops,  was  discovered, 
about  this  time,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  became  the  sub- 
ject of  a  furious  controversy.  One  party  held  that  Grod  had 
wonderfully  brought  this  precious  volume  to  light,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  His  Church  at  a  most  critical  moment.  The  other 
party  wondered  that  any  importance  could  be  attached  to  th^ 
nonsense  of  a  nameless  scribbler  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Much  w^as  written  about  the  deprivations  of  Chrysostom  and 
Photius,  of  Nicolaus  Mysticus,  and  Cosmas  Atticus.  But  th^ 
case  of  Abiathar,  whom  Solomon  put  out  of  the  saceixlotal 
office  for  treason,  was  discussed  with  peculiar  eagerness.  No 
small  quantity  of  learning  and  ingenuity  was  expended  in  the 
attempt  to  prove  that  Abiathar,  though  he  wore  the  ephod  and 
answered  by  Urim,  was  not  really  High  Priest,  that  he  minis^ 
tered  only  when  his  superior  Zadoc  was  incapacitated  by  sick- 
ness or  by  some  ceremonial  pollution,  and  that,  therefore,  tb^ 
act  of  Solomon  was  not  a  precedent  which  would  warrant  £jng 
William  in  deposing  a  real  Bishop.* 

But  such  reasoning  as  this,  though  backed  by  copious  cita^ 
tions  from  the  Misna  and  Maimonides,  was  not  generally  satid>* 

factory  even  to  zealous  churchmen.     For  it  admitted  of  tn^ 

-ifc 

*  See,  among  many  other  tracts,  Dodwell'b  Cautionary  Discourse,  hk 
VlndicatioQ  of  the  Deprived  Bishops,  his  Defence  of  the  Vindication,  and 
his  ParaBnesis;  and  Bisbj's  Unit^  of  Priesthood,  printed  in  1692.  See 
also  Body's  tracts  on  the  other  side,  the  Baroccian  MS.,  and  Solonio« 
and  Abiathar,  a  Dialogue  between  Eucheres  and  Dy^cheres. 
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answer,  abort,  bat  perfectly  intelligible  to  a  plain  man  wbo 
knew  nothing  about  Greek  fathers  or  Levitical  genealogies. 
There  might  be  some  doubt  whether  King  Solomon  bad  ejected 
a  high  priest ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  Queen 
Blizabeth  had  ejected  the  Bishops  of  more  than  half  the  sees 
in  England*!  It  was  notorious  that  fourteen  prelates  had,  with* 
oat  any  proceeding  in  any  spiritual  court,  been  deprived  by 
Act  of  Parliament  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy. 
Had  that  deprivation  been  null?  Had  Bonner  continued  to 
be,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  only  true  Bishop  of  London  P 
Had  his  successor  been  an  usurper  ?  Had  Parker  and  Jewel 
been  schismatics  ?  Had  the  Convocation  of  1562,  that  Convoca- 
tion which  had  finally  settled  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, been  itself  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  Nothing 
could  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  distress  of  those  controver* 
sialists  who  had  to  invent  a  plea  for  Elizabeth  which  should 
not  be  also  a  plea  for  William.  Some  zealots,  indeed,  gave  up 
the  vain  attempt  to  distinguish  between  two  cases  which  every 
man  of  common  sense  perceived  to  be  undistinguishable,  and 
frankly  owned  that  the  deprivations  of  1559  could  not  be 
justified.  But  no  person,  it  was  said,  ought  to  be  troubled  in 
mind  on  that  account;  for,  though  the  Church  of  England 
might  once  have  been  schismatical,  she  had  become  Catholic 
when  the  Bishops  deprived  by  Elizabeth  had  ceased  to  live.* 
The  Tories,  however,  were  not  generally  disposed  to  admit  that 
the  religious  society  to  which  they  were  fondly  attached  had 
originated  in  an  unlawful  breach  of  unity.  They,  therefore, 
took  ground  lower  and  more  tenable.  They  argued  the  ques- 
tion as  a  question  of  humanity  and  of  expediency.  They  spoke 
much  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  nation  owed  to  the 
priesthood ;  of  the  courage  and  fidelity  with  which  the  order, 
from  the  primate  down  to  the  youngest  deacon,  had  recently 
defended  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  realm  ; 
of  the  memorable  Sunday  when,  in  all  the  hundred  churches 
of  the  capital,  scarcely  one  slave  could  be  found  to  read  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence ;  of  the  Black  Friday  when,  amidst 
the  blessings  and  the  loud  weeping  of  a  mighty  population, 
the  barge  of  the   seven  prelates  passed  through  the  water- 


*  Burnet,  ii.  136.  Of  all  attempts  to  distinguish  between  the  depri- 
/ations  of  1559  and  the  deprivations  of  1689,  the  most  absurd  was  made 
by  Dodwell.  See  hit  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  concerning 
file  Independency  of  the  Clergy  on  the  lay  Power,  1697. 
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gate  of  the  Tower.  The  firmness  with  which  the  cLrgy  had 
lately,  in  defiance  of  menace  and  of  seduction,  done  what  they 
conscientiously  believed  to  be  right,  had  saved  the  liberty  and 
religion  of  England.  Was  no  indulgence  to  be  granted  to 
them  if  they  now  refused  to  do  what  they  conscientiously  ap- 
prehended to  be  wrong?  And  where,  it  was  said,  is  the 
danger  of  treating  them  with  tenderness  ?  Nobody  is  so  ab-  ^ 
surd  as  to  propose  that  they  shall  be  permitted  to  plot  against 
the  Grovernment,  or  to  stir  up  the  multitude  to  insurrection. 
They  are  amenable  to  the  law,  like  other  men.  If  they  are 
guilty  of  treason,  let  them  be  hanged.  If  they  are  guilty  of  sedi- 
tion, let  them  be  fined  and  imprisoned.  If  they  omit,  in  their 
public  ministrations,  to  pray  for  King  William,  for  Queen 
Mary,  and  for  the  Parliament  assembled  under  those  most  re- 
ligious soverei.fijns,  let  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity be  put  in  force.  If  this  be  not  enough,  let  his  Majesty 
be  empowered  to  tender  the  oaths  to  any  clergyman;  and  if 
the  oaths  so  tendered  are  refused,  let  deprivation  follow.  In 
this  way  any  nonjuring  bishop  or  rector  who  may  be  suspected, 
though  he  cannot  be  legally  convicted,  of  intriguing,  of  writ- 
ing, of  talking,  against  the  present  settlement,  may  be  at  once 
removed  from  his  office.  But  why  insist  on  ejecting  a  pious 
and  laborious  minister  of  religion,  who  never  lifts  a  finger  or 
utters  a  word  against  the  government,  and  who,  as  often  as  he 
performs  morning  and  evening  service,  prays  from  his  heart 
for  a  blessing  on  the  rulers  set  over  him  by  Providence,  but 
who  will  not  take  an  oath  which  seems  to  him  to  imply  a  right 
in  the  people  to  depose  a  sovereign  ?  Surely  we  do  all  that  is 
necessary  if  we  leave  men  of  this  sort  at  the  mercy  of  the 
very  prince  to  whom  they  refuse  to  swear  fidelity.  If  he  is 
willing  to  bear  with  their  scrupulosity,  if  he  considers  them, 
notwithstanding  their  prejudices,  as  innocent  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  society,  who  else  can  be  entitled  to  complain  ? 

The  Whigs  were  vehement  on  the  other  side.  They  scru- 
tinized, wfth  ingenuity  sharpened  by  hatred,  the  claims  of  the 
clergy  to  the  public  gratitude,  and  sometimes  went  so  far  as 
altogether  to  deny  that  the  order  had  in  the  preceding  year 
deserved  well  of  the  nation.  It  was  true  that  bishops  and 
priests  had  stood  up  against  the  tyranny  of  the  late  King;  but  . 
it  was  equally  true  that,  but  for  the  obstinacy  with  which  they 
had  opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill,  he  never  would  have  been 
King,  and  that,  but  for  their  adulation  ai^  their  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience,  he  would  never  have  ventured  to  b^  ^u^^ty 
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of  snch  tyranny.  Their  chief  business,  during  a  quarter  of  a 
eentury,  had  been  to  teach  the  people  to  cringe  and  the  prince 
to  domineer.  They  were  guilty  of  the  blood  of  Russell,  of  Sid- 
ney, of  e^ery  brave  and  honest  Englishman  wlio  had  been  put 
to  death  for  attempting  to  save  the  realm  from  Popery' and 
despotism.  Never  had  they  breathed  a  whisper  against  arbitrary 
power  till  arbitrary  power  began  to  menace  their  own  property 
and  dignity.  Then,  no  doubt,  forgetting  all  their  old  common- 
places about  submitting  to  Nero,  they  had  made  haste  to  save 
themselves.  Grant, —  such  was  the  cry  of  these  eager  dispu* 
tents,  —  grant  that,  in  saving  themselves,  they  saved  the  con« 
stitutioiu  Are  we  therefore  to  forget  that  they  had  previously 
endangered  it  ?  And  are  we  to  reward  them  by  now  permitting 
them  to  destroy  it  ?  Here  is  a  class  of  men  closely  connected 
with  the  state.  A  lafge  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  has  been 
assigned  to  them  for  their  maintenance.  Their  chiefs  have 
seats  in  the  legislature,  wide  domains,  stately  palaces.  By  this 
privileged  body  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  lectured 
every  week  from  the  chair  of  authority.  To  this  privileged 
body  has  been  committed  the  supreme  direction  of  liberal 
education.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Westminster,  Winchester, 
and  £ton,  are  under  priestly  government.  By  the  priesthood 
will  to  a  great  extent  be  formed  the  character  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  next  generation.  Of  the  higher  clergy  some 
have  in  their  gift  numerous  and  valuable  benefices  ;  others  have 
the  privilege  of  appointing  judges  who  decide  grave  questions 
affecting  the  liberty,  the  property,  the  reputation  of  tlwiir  Ma- 
jesties' subjects.  And  is  an  order  thus  favored  by  the  state  to 
give  no  guarantee  to  the  state  ?  On  what  principle  can  it  be 
contended  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  from  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  or  from  a  Bishop  of  Durham  that  promise  of  fidel- 
ity to  the  government  which  all  allow  that  it  is  necessary  to 
demand  from  every  layman  who  serves  the  Crown  in  the  hum- 
blest office.  Every  exciseman,  every  collector  of  the  customs, 
who  refuses  to  swear,  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  bread.  For  these 
humble  martyrs  of  passive  obedience  and  hereditary  right  no- 
body has  a  word  to  say.  Yet  an  ecclesiastical  magnate  who 
refuses  to  swear  is  to  be  suffered  to  retain  emoluments,  patron- 
age, power,  equal  to  those  of  a  great  minister  of  state.  It 
is  said  that  it  is  superfluous  to  impot^e  the  oaths  on  a  clergy- 
man, because  he  may  be  punished  if  he  breaks  the  laws.  Why 
is  not  the  same  argument  urged  in  favor  of  the  layman  ?  And 
why,  if  the  clergymtm  really  means  to  observe  the  laws,  doee 
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he  scruple  to  take  the  oaths?  The  law  commands  him  to  des- 
ignate William  and  Mary  as  King  and  Queen,  to  do  this  ift 
the  most  sacred  place,  to  do  this  in  the  administration  of  th^ 
most  solemn  of  all  the  rites  of  religion.  The  law  command^ 
him 'to  pray  that  the  illustrious  pair  may  be  defended  by  li 
special  providence,  that  they  may  be  victorious  over  every 
enemy,  and  that  their  Parliament  may  by  divine  guidance  hik 
led  to  take  such  a  course  as  may  promote  their  safety,  hon6f|^ 
and  welfare.  Can  we  believe  that  his  conscience  will  suffer 
him  to  do  all  this,  and  yet  will  not  suffer  him  to  promiM 
that  he  will  be  a  faithful  subject  to  them  ? 

To  the  proposition  that  the  nonjuring  clergy  should  be  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  King,  the  Whigs,  with  some  justice,  re^ 
plied  that  no  scheme  could  be  devised  more  unjust  to  his  Mli^ 
jesty.  The  matter,  they  said,  is  one  of  phblic  concern,  one  itt 
which  every  Englishman  who  is  unwilling  to  be  the  slave  of 
France  and  of  Rome  has  a  deep  interest.  In  such  a  case  il 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  to  shrink  frolU 
the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  common  safety,  to  try  16 
obtain  for  themselves  the  praise  of  tenderness  and  liberality, 
and  to  leave  to  the  Sovereign  the  odious  task  of  proscriptioQ; 
A  law  requiring  all  public  functionaries,  civil,  military,  eccle* 
siastical,  without  distinction  of  persons,  to  take  the  oaths  is  «t 
least  equal.  It  excludes  all  suspicion  of  partiality,  of  persona) 
malignity,  of  secret  spying  and  talebearing.  But,  if  an  arbi^ 
trary  discretion  is  left  to  the  Government,  if  one  nonjuring 
priest  is  suffered  to  keep  a  lucrative  benefice  while  another  is 
turned  with  his  wife  and  children  into  the  street,  every  ejectioA 
will  be  considered  as  an  act  of  cruelty,  and  will  be  impated  $k 
a  crime  to  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers.* 

Thus  the  Parliament  had  to  decide,  at  the  same  moment^ 
what  quantity  of  relief  should  be  granted  to  the  consciences  of 
dissenters,  and  what  quantity  of  pressure  should  be  applied  to 
the  consciences  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  Thip 
King  conceived  a  hope  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  ieffeet 
B  compromise  agreeable  to  all  parties.  He  flattered  himself 
that  the  Tories  might  be  induced  to  make  some  concession  to  thlB 
dissenters,  on  condition  that  the  Whigs  would  be  lenient  to  thfk 
Jacobites.     He  determined  to  try  what  his  personal  interven* 


*  As  to  this  controversy,  see  Bamet,  ii.  7»  8,  9 ;  Grey's  Debates,  April 
19  and  22,  1689;  Commons'  Journals  of  April  20  and  22,  Lfvw 
Xoomals  April  21. 
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iHHi  would  effect.  It  chanced  that,  a  few  hours  ader  the  Lords 
had  read  the^Gompi-ehension  Bill  a  second  time,  and  the  Bill 
touching  the  Oaths  a  first  time,  he  had  occasion  to  go  down  to 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  assent  to  a  law.  From 
the  throne  he  addressed  both  Houses,  and  expiessed  an  earnest 
wish  that  thej  would  consent  to  modify  the  existing  laws  io 
sitdi  a  mantier  that  all  Protestants  might  be  admitted  to  public 
employment.*  It  was  well,  understood  that  he  was  willjp^,  if 
the  legislature  would  eomply  with  his  request,  to  let  clergymen 
who  were  4already  beneficed,  continue  to  hold  their  benefioee 
without  swearing  allegiance  to  him.  His  conduct  on  this  occa* 
Bion  deserves  undoubtedly  the  praise  of  disinterestedness.  It 
i»  honorable  to  him  that  he  attempted  to  purchase  liberty  of 
cmscience  for  his  subjects,  by  giving  up  a  safeguard  of  his  oWn 
crown.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  showed  less 
wisdom  than  virtue.  The  only  Englishman  in  his  Privy  Coud<* 
cil  whom  he  had  consulted,  if  Burnet  was  correctly  informed^ 
was  Richard  Hampden ;  f  and  Richard  Hampden,  though  a 
highly  respectable  man,  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  answel* 
fer  the  Whig  party,  that  he  could  not  answer  even  for  his  own 
son  John,  whose  temper,  naturally  vindictive,  had  been  exas* 
perated  into  ferocity  by  the  stings  of  remorse  and  shame.  The 
j^ing  soon  found  that  there  was  in  the  hatred  of  the  two  great 
factions  an  energy  which  was  wanting  to  their  love.  The 
Whigs,  though  they  were  almost  unanimous  in  thinking  that 
the  Sacramental  Test  ought  to  he  abolished,  were  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  thinking  that  moment  well  chosen  for  the  aboli'* 
lion ;  and  even  those  Whigs  who  were  most  dcvsirous  to  see  the 
non-contbrmists  i*elieved  without  delay  from  civil  disabilities^ 
were  fully  d^jtermined  not  to  forego  the  opportunity  of  hum* 
bling  and  p*inishing  the  class  to  whose  instrumentality  chiefly 
was  to  be  ascribed  that  tremendous  reflux  of  public  feeling 
which  had  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament. 
To  put  the  Janes,  the  Souths,  the  Sheriocks,  into  such  a  situa^ 
tion  that  they  must  either  starve,  or  recant,  publicly,  and  witli 
the  Grospel  at  their  lips,  all  the  ostentatious  professions  of  many 
years,  was  a  revenge  too  delicious  to  be  relinquished.  The 
Tory,  on  the  other  hand,  sincerely  respected  and  pitied  those 
dergymen  who  felt  scruples  about  the  oaths.  But  the  Test 
was,  in  his  view,  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  established  rblig* 


*  Lords*  Journals,  March  16,  1689. 
\  Burnet,  ii.  7,  8. 
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ioD,  and  must  not  be  surrendered  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
any  man,  however  eminent,  from  any  hardship  however  seri- 
ous. It  would  be  a  sad  day  doubtless  for  the  Church,  when 
the  episcopal  bench,  the  chapter-houses  of  cathedrals,  the  halls 
of  colleges,  would  miss  some  men  renowned  for  piety  and  learn* 
ing.  But  it  would  be  a  still  sadder  day  for  the  Church  when 
an  Independent  should  bear  the  white  staff,  or  a  Baptist  sit  on 
the  w^lsack.  Each  party  tried  to  serve  those  for  whom  it 
was  interested  ;  but  neither  party  would  consent  to  grant  favor* 
able  terms  to  lU  enemies.  The  result  was,  that  Uie  noncon* 
formists  remained  excluded  from  ofRce  in  the  State,  and  the 
nonjurors  were  ejected  from  office  in  the  Church. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  no  member  thought  it  expedient 
to*propose  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  But  leave  was  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  repealing  the  Corporation  Act,  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  Cavalier  Parliament  soon  after  the  Restoration, 
and  which  contained  a  clause  requiring  all  municipal  magis- 
trates to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England.  When  this  bill  was  about  to  be  commit- 
ted, it  was  moved  by  the  Tories,  that  the  committee  .should  be 
instructed  to  make  no  alteration  in  the  law  touching  the  sacra- 
ment. Those  Whigs  who  were  zealous  for  the  Comprehension 
must  have  been  placed  by  this  motion  in  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. To  vote  for  the  instruction  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  their  principles.  To  vote  against  it  would  have  been  to 
break  with  Nottingham.  A  middle  course  was  found.  The 
adjournment  of  the  debate  was  moved  and  carried  by  a  hundred 
and  sixteen  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fourteen  ;  and  the  subject 
was  not  revived.*  In  the  House  of  Lords,  a  motion  was  made 
for  the  abolition  of  the  sacramental  test,  but  was  rejected  by  a 
large  majority.  Many  of  those  who  thought  the  motion  right 
in  principle,  thought  it  ill-timed.  A  protest  was  entered  ;  but 
it  was  signed  only  by  a  few  peers  of  no  great  authority.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  two  great  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party,  who 
were  in  general  very  attentive  to  their  parliamentary  duty, 
Devonshire  and  Shrewsbury,  absented  themselves  on  this  ocoa- 
sion.f 

*  Burnet  says  (ii.  8,)  that  the  proposition  to  abolish  the  sacramental 
test  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority  iu  both  Houses.  But  his  memory 
deceived  him;  for  the  only  division  on  the  su(>jcct  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  that  mentioned  in  the  text.  It  is  remarkable  that  Gwyu  and 
Rowe,  who  were  tellers  fcr  the  majority,  \vere  two  of  the  strongest  Wb'fpi 
in  the  House. 

t  Lords'  Journals,  Marct.  21,  1689. 
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The  debate  on  the  Test  in  the  Upper  House  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  debate  on  the  last  clause  of  the  Comprehension 
Bill.  By  that  clause  it  was  provided  that  thirty  Bishops  and 
priests  should  be  commissioned  to  revise  the  liturgy  and  can 
ons,  and  to  suggest  amendments.  On  this  subject,  the  Whig 
peers  were  almost  all  of  one  mind.  They  mustered  strong,  and 
Bpoike  warmly.  Why,  they  asked,  were  none  but  members  of 
the  sacerdotal  order  to  be  entrusted  with  this  duty  ?  Were  the 
laity  no  part  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  When  the  Coramis- 
sion  should  have  made  its  report,  laymen  would  have  to  decide 
on  the  recommendations  contained  in  that  report.  Not  a  line 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  could  be  altered  biit  by  the 
authority  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  The  King  was  a 
layman.  Five  sixths  of  the  Lords  were  laymen.  All  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  laymen.  Was  it  not 
absurd  to  say  that  laymen  were  incompetent  to  examine  into  a 
matter  which  it  was  acknowledged  that  laymen  must,  in  the 
last  resort,  determine.  And  could  any  thing  be  more  opposite 
to  the  whole  spirit  of  Protestantism,  than  the  notion  that  a  cer- 
tain preternatural  power  of  judging  in  spiritual  cases  was 
vouchsafed  to  a  particular  caste,  and  to  that  caste  ^lone  ;  that 
snch  men  as  Selden,  as  Hale,  as  Boyle,  were  less  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  on  a  collect  or  a  creed  than  Uie  youngest  and 
silliest  chaplain,  who,  in  a  remote  manor-house,  passed  his  life 
in  drinking  ale  and  playing  at  shovel-board  ?  What  God  had 
instituted,  no  earthly  power,  lay  or  clerical,  could  alter ;  and  of 
things  instituted  by  human  beings,  a  layman  was  surely  as  com- 
petent as  a  clergyman  to  judge.  That  the  Anglican  liturgy 
and  canons  were  of  purely  human  institution,  the  Parliament 
acknowledged  by  referring  them  to  a  Commission  for  revision 
and  correction.  How  could  it,  then,  be  maintained,  that,  in 
such  a  commission  the  laity,  so  vast  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  laity,  whose  edification  was  the  main  end  of  all  ec- 
clesiastical regulations,  and  whose  innocent  tastes  ought  to  be 
carefully  consulted  in  tlie  framing  of  the  public  services  of 
religion,  ought  not  to  have  a  single  representative?  Precedent 
was  directly  opposed  to  this  odious  distinction.  Repeatedly 
since  the  light  of  reformation  had  dawned  on  England,  Com- 
missioners had  been  appointed  by  law  to  revise  the  canons ; 
and  on  every  one  of  those  occasions  some  of  the  Commission- 
ers had  been  laymen.  In  the  present  case  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement was  peculiarly  objectionable.  For,  the  object  of 
issuing  the  commission  was  tlie  conciliating  of  dissenters  ;  and 
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it  was  therefore  most  desirable  that  the  Commissioners  should 
be  m(.n  in  whose  fairness  and  moderation  dissenters  could  con- 
fide. Would  thirty  such  men  be  easily  found  in  tlie  higher 
ranks  of  the  clencaf  profession  ?  Tlie  duty  of  the  legislature 
was  to  arbitrate  between  two  contending  parties,  the  Noncon- 
formist divines  and  the  Anc^lican  divines,  and  it  would  be  the 
grossest  injustice  to  commit  to  one  of  those  parties  the  ofQce 
of  umpire. 

On  these  grounds  the  Whigs  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  laymen  should  be  joined  with  clergymen  in  the  Com- 
mission. The  contest  was  sharp.  Burnet,  whp  had  just  taken 
his  seat  Among  the  peers,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  bent  on 
winning,  at  almost  any  price,  the  good-will  of  his  brethren, 
argued  with  all  his  constitutional  warmth  for  the  clause  as  it 
stood.  The  numbers  on  the  division  proved  to  be  exactlj 
equal.  The  consequence  was  that,  according  to  the  rules  <£ 
the  House,  the  amendment  was  lost* 

At  length  the  Comprehension  'Bill  was  sent  down  to  the 
Commons.  There  it  would  easily  have  been  earned  by  two  to 
one,  if  it  had  been  supported  by  ail  the  friends  of  religions 
liberty.  But  on  this  subject  the  High  Churchmen  could  count 
on  the  support  of  a  large  body  of  Low  Churchmen.  Those 
members  who  wished  well  to  Nottingham's  plan,  saw  that  thejr 
were  outnumbered,  and,  despairing  of  a  victory,  began  to  med- 
itate a  retreat.  Just  at  this  time  a  suggestion  was  thrown  on. 
which  united  all  suffrages.  The  ancient  uaage  was  that  a  Con- 
vocation should  be  summoned  together  with  a  Parliament ;  and 
it  might  well  be  argued  that,  if  ever  the  advice  of  a  Convo- 
cation could  be  needed,  it  must  be  when  changes  in  the  ritual 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  were  under  consideration.  But| 
in  consequence  of  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm  had  been  brought  together  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  there  was  no  Convocation.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  House  should  advise  the  King  to  take  measures  for 
supplying  this  defect,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  Comprehension 
Bill  should  not  be  decided  till  the  clergy  had  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  declaring  their  opinion  through  the  ancient  and  legiti* 
mate  organ. 

This  proposition  was  received  with  general  acclamatioo* 
The  Tories  were  well  pleased  to  see  such  honor  done  to  the 
priesthood.     Those  Whigs  who  were  against  the  Coniprohen* 


*  Lor  Is'  Journals,  April  5,  1689  ;  Burnet,  ii.  10. 
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ROD  Bill  were  well  pleased  to  see  it  laid  aside,  certainly  ibr  a 
year,  probably  forever.  Thoi'e  Whigs  who  were  for  the  Com 
prehension  Bill,  were  well  pleased  to  escape  without  a  defeats 
Many  c/i'  them  indeed  were  not  without  hopes  that  mild  and 
Kberal  counsels  might  prevail  in  the  ecelesiastical  senate*  An 
address  reqaealing  William  to  summon  the  Convocation  was 
"Toted  without  a  division ;  the  concurrenee  of  the  Lords  was 
ask^d ;  the  Lords  concurred ;  the  address  was  c%^ried  up  to 
the  throne  by  both  Houses  ;  the  King  promised  that  he  wonld, 
at  a  convenient  season,  do  what  bis  Parliament  desired ;  and 
Nottingham's  Bill  was  not  again  motioned. 

Many  writers,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
that  age,  have  inferred  from  these  proceedings  that  the  House 
ef  Commons  was  an  assembly  of  High  Churchmen ;  but 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  two  thirds  of  the  members 
were  either  Low  Churchmen  or  not  Churchmen  at  sill.  A 
very  few  days  before  this  time  an  occurrence  had  taken  place, 
nnimportani  in  itself,  but  highly  significant  as  an  indication  of 
the  temper  of  the  majority.  It  bad  been  suggested  that  the 
House  ought,  in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  to  adjourn  over 
the  Easter  holidays.  The  Puritans  and  Latitiidinarians  ob- 
jected ;  there  was  a  sharp  debate ;  the  High  Churchmen  did 
not  venture  to  divide  ;  and,  to  the  great  scandal  of  many  grave 
persons,  the  Speaker  took  the  chair  at  nine  o'clock  on  Eastef 
Monday ;  and  there  was  a  long  and  busy  sitting.* 

This  however  was  by  no  means  the  strongest  proof  which 
the  Commons  gave  that  they  were  far  indeed  from  feeling  ez« 
treme  reverence  or  tenderness  for  the  Anglican  hierarchy. 
The  bill  for  settling  the  oaths  had  just  come  down  from  the 
Lords,  framed  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  clergy.  All  lay  func- 
tionaries were  i*equired  to  swear  fealty  to  the  King  and  Queen 
en  pain  of  expulsion  from  office.     But  it  was  provided  that 

*  Commons'  Journals,  March,  28,  April  1,  1689 ;  Paris  Gazette,  April 
S3.  Part  of  the  passage  in  the  Paris  Gazette  is  worth  quoting.  "  11  y 
«at,  ce  jour  Ik  (March  28,)  une  grande  contestation  dans  la  Chamlini 
Basse,  sar  la  proposition  qui  fut  faite  dc  remettre  les  stances  apr^s  les 
ft  tea  de  Pasques  observ^es  toujours  par  I'Eglise  Angiicane.  Les  Protcs- 
lans  tonformistes  furent  de  cet  avis ;  et  les  Pi-esbyteriens  emport^rcnt 
k  la  plurality  des  voix  que  les  stances  recommenceroient  le  Lundj,  so- 
conde  festc  de  Pasques."  The  Low  Churchmen  are  frequently  design 
aated  as  Presbyterians  by  the  French  and  Dutch  writers  of  that  age. 
There  were  not  twenty  Presbyterians,  properly  so  called,  in  the  House 
A  Commons.  See  A.  Smith  and  Cutler's  plain  Dialogue  aboat  Whig 
and  Tory,  1690. 
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every  divine  who  already  held  a  benefice,  might  continue  to 
hold  it  without  swearing,  unless  the  Grovernment  should  see 
reason  to  call  on  him  specially  for  an  assurance  of  his  loyalty. 
Burnet  had,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  good-nature  and  gener- 
osity which  belonged  to  his  character,  and  partly  from  a  de- 
sire to  conciliate  his  brethren,  supported  this  arrangement  in 
the  Upper  House  with  great  energy.  But  in  the  Lower 
House  the  feeling  against  the  Jacobite  priests  was  irresistiblj 
strong.  On  the  very  day  on  which  that  House  voted,  without 
a  division,  the  address  requesting  the  King  to  summon  the 
Convocation,  a  clause  was  proposed  and  carried  which  required 
every  person  who  held  any  ecclesiastical  or  academical  prefer- 
ment to  take  the  oaths  by  the  first  of  August,  1689,  on  pais 
of  suspension.  Six  months,  to  be  reckoned  from  that  day, 
were  allowed  to  the  nonjuror  for  reconsideration.  If,  on  the 
first  of  February,  1690,  he  still  continued  obstjnate,  he  was  to 
be  finally  deprived. 

The  bill,  thus  amended,  was  sent  back  to  the  Lords.  The 
Lords  adhered  to  their  original  resolution.  Conference  after  con* 
ference  was  held.  Compromise  after  compromise  was  suggested* 
From  the  imperfect  reports  which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  ap- 
pears that  every  argument  in  favor  of  lenity  was  forcibly  urged 
by  Burnet.  But  the  Commons  were  firm  ;  time  pressed  ;  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  law  caused  inconvenience  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  public  service  ;  and  the  peers  very  reluctantly 
gave  way.  They  at  the  same  time  added  a  clause  empower- 
ing the  King  to  bestow  pecuniary  allowances  out  of  the  for- 
feited benefices  on  a  few  nonjuring  clergymen.  The  number 
of  clergymen  thus  favored  was  not  to  exceed  twelve.  The  al- 
lowance was  not  to  exceed  one  third  of  the  income  forfeited. 
Some  zealous  Whigs  were  unwilling  to  grant  even  this  indul- 
gence ;  but  the  Commons  were  content  with  the  victory  which 
they  had  won,  and  justly  thought  that  it  would  be  ungracious 
to  refuse  so  slight  a  concession.* 

These  debates  were  interrupted,  during  a  short  time,  by  the 
festivities  and  solemnities  of  the  Coronation.  When  the  day 
fixed  for  that  great  ceremony  drew  near,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons resolved  itself  into  a  committee  for^he  purpose  of  set- 
tling the  form  of  words  in  which  our  Sovereigns  were  thence- 
forward to  enter  into  covenant  with  the  nation.     All  parties 


*  Accounts  of  what  passed  at  the  Conferences  Brill  be  found  in  thit 
Xoarnals  of  the  Houses,  and  deserve  to  be  read. 
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were  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  requiring  the  King  to  swear 
that,  in  temporal  matters,  he  would  govern  according  to  law^ 
and  would  execute  justice  in  mercy.  But  about  the  terms  of 
the  oath  which  related  to  the  spiritual  institutions  of  the  realm 
there  was  much  debate.  Should  the  chief  magistrate  promise 
simply  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion  established  by  law, 
or  should  he  promise  to  maintain  that  religion  as  it  should  be 
hereafter  established  by  law  ?  The  majority  preferred  the 
Ibrmer  phrase.  The  latter  phrase  was  preferred  by  those 
Whigs  who  were  for  a  Comprehension.  But  it  was  universally 
admitted  that  the  two  phrases  really  meant  the  same  thing,  and 
that  the  oath,  however  it  might  be  worded,  would  bind  the 
Sovereign  in  his  executive  capacity  only.  This  was  indeed 
evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the  transaction.  Any  compact 
may  be  annulled  by  the  free  consent  of  the  party  who  alone  is 
entitled  to  claim  the  performance.  It  was  never  doubted  by 
the  most  rigid  casuist  that  a  debtor,  who  has  bound  himself 
under  the  most  awful  imprecations  to  pay  a  debt,'  mjty  lawfully 
withhold  payment  if  the  creditor  is  willing  to  cancel  the  obliga- 
tion. And  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  assurance,  exacted  from 
a  King  by  the  Estates  of  his  kingdom,  can  bind  him  to  refuse 
compliance  with  what  may  at  a  future  time  be  the  wish  of 
those  Estates. 

A  bill  was  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the  resolutions  of 
the  Committee,  and  was  rapidly  passed  through  every  stage. 
After  the  third  reading,  a  foolish  man  stood  up  to  propose  a 
rider,  declaring  that  the  oath  was  not  meant  to  restrain  the 
Sovereign  from  ^consenting  to  any  change  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Church,  provided  always  that  episcopacy  and  a  written 
form  of  prayer  were  retained.  The  gross  absurdity  of  this 
motion  was  exposed  by  several  eminent  members.  Such  a 
clause,  they  justly  remarked,  would  bind  the  King  under  pre- 
tence of  setting  him  free.  The  coronation  oath,  they  said,  was 
never  intended  to  trammel  him  in  his  legislative  capacity. 
Leave  that  oath  as  it  is  now  drawn,  and  no  prince  can  misun- 
derstand it.  No  prince  can  seriously  imagine  that  the  two 
Houses  mean  to  exact  from  him  a  promise  that  he  will  put  a 
Veto  on  laws  which  they  may  hereafter  think  necessary  lo  the 
well-being  of  the  country.  Or  if  any  prince  should  so  strangely 
misapprehend  the  nature  of  the  contract  between  him  and  his 
subjects,  any  divine,  any  lawyer,  to  whose  advice  he  may  have 
recourse,  will  set  his  mind  at  ease.  But  if  tliis  rider  should 
pass,  it  will  be  impossible  to  deny  that  the  coronation  oatl   is 
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of  the  Abbey,  drew  forth  the  loudest  hums  of  the  Com* 
mons.* 

On  the  whole  the  ceremonj  went  off  well,  and  produced 
something  like  a  revival,  faint,  indeed,  and  transient,  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  preceding  December.  The  day  was,  in 
London  and  in  many  other  places,  a  day  of  general  rejoicing. 
The  churches  were  filled  in  the  morning ;  the  afternoon  waa 
spent  in  sport  and  carousing;  and  at  night  bonfires  were 
lighted,  rockets  discharged,  and  windows  lighted  up.  The 
Jacobites,  however,  contrived  to  discover  or  to  invent  abundant 
matter  for  scurrility  and  sarcasm.  They  complained  bitterly, 
that  the  way  from  the  hall  to  the  western  door  of  the  Abbey 
had  been  lined  by  Dutch  soldiers.  Was  it  seemly  that  an 
English  king  should  enter  into  tiie  most  solemn  of  engagements 
w^ith  the  English  nation  behind  a  triple  hedge  of  foreign 
swords  and  bayonets?  Little  affrays,  such  as,  at  every  great 
pageant,  almost  inevitably  take  place  between  those  who  are 
eager  to  see  the  show  and  those  whose  business  it  is  to  keep 
the  communications  clear,  were  exaggerated  with  all  the 
artifices  of  rhetoric.  One  of  the  alien  mercenaries  had  backed 
his  horse  against  an  honest  citizen  who  pressed  forward  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  royal  canopy.  Another  had  rudely 
pushed  back  a  woman  with  the  butt  end  of  his  musket  Oil 
such  grounds  as  these  the  strangers  were  compared  to  those 
Lord  Danes  whose  insolence,  in  the  old  time,  had  provoked  thel 
Anglo-Saxon  population  to  insurrection  and  massacro.  But 
there  was  no  more  fertile  theme  for  censure  than  the  coronar 
tion  medal,  which  really  was  absurd  in  design  and  mean  in 
execution.  A  chariot  appeared  conspicuous  on  the  reverse ; 
and  plain  people  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  this 
emblem  had  to  do  with  William  and  Mary.  The  disaffected 
wits  solved  the  difficulty  by  suggesting  that  the  artist  meant  to 
allude  to  that  chariot  which  a  Roman  princess,  lost  to  all  filial 
affection,  and  blindly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  an  ambitious 
husband,  drove  over  the  still  warm  remains  of  her  father.f 

Honors  were,  as  usual,  liberally  bestowed  at  this  festive 

*  The  sermon  deserves  to  be  read.  See  the  London  Gkueette  of  Aprfl 
14,  1689^  £velyn's  Diary;  Narcissus  Lmtrell's  Diary;  and  the  dispatch 
of  the  Dutch  Ambassadors  to  the  States  General. 

t  A  specimen  of  the  prose  which  the  Jacobites  wrote  on  this  suljeet 
will  be  found  in  the  Somers  Tracts.  The  Jacobite  verses  were  genoriilly 
too  loathsome  to  be  quoted.  I  select  some  of  the  most  decent  lines  tnm 
a  very  rare  lampoon :  — 
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season.  Three  garters  which  happened  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Crown  were  given  to  Devonshire,  Ormond,  and  Schom- 
berg.  Prince  George  was  created  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Several  eminent  men  took  new  appellations  by  which  they 
must  henceforth  be  designated.  Danby  became  Marquess  of 
Caermarthen,  Churchill  Earl  of  Marlborough,  and  Bentinck 
Earl  of  Portland.  Mordaunt  was  made  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
not  without  some  murmuring  on  the  part  of  old  Exclusionists, 
who  still  remembered  with  fondness  their  Protestant  Duke, 
and  who  had  hoped  that  his  attainder  would  be  reversed,  and 
that  his  title  would  be  borne  by  his  descendants.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  name  of  Halifax  did  not  appear  in  the  list  of 
promotions.  None  could  doubt  that  he  might  easily  have 
obtained  either  a  blue  ribbon  or  a  ducal  coronet ;  and,  though 
he  was  honorably  distinguished  from  most  of  his  contempora- 
ries by  his  scorn  of  illicit  gain,  it  was  well  known  that  he 
desired  honorary  distinctions  with  a  greediness  of  which  he 
was  himself  ashamed,  and  which  was  unworthy  of  his  fine 
onderstanding.     The  truth  is  that  his  ambition  was  at  this 


^  The  eleventh  of  April  has  come  about, 
To  Westminster  went  the  rabble  rout, 
In  order  to  crown  a  bundle  of  clouts, 
A  dainty  fine  King  indeed. 

**  Descended  he  is  from  the  Orange  tree; 
But,  if  I  can  read  his  destiny, 
He  Ml  once  more  descend  from  another  tree, 
A  dainty  fine  King  indeed." 

"  He  has  gotten  part  of  the  shape  of  a  man. 
But  more  of  a  monkey,  deny  it  who  can ; 
He  has  the  head  of  a  goose,  but  the  legs  of  a  crane, 
A  dainty  fine  King  indeed." 

A  Frenchman,  named  Le  Noble,  who  had  been  banished  from,  his  own 
country  for  his  crimes,  but,  by  the  connivance  of  the  police,  lurited  in 
Paris,  and  earned  a  precarious  livelihood  as  a  bookseller's  hack,  published 
on  this  occasion  two  pasquinades,  now  extremely  scarce ;  "  Le  Couronne- 
ment  de  Guillemot  et  de  GniDemette,  avec  le  Sermon  du  grand  Docteor 
Burnet,''  and  "  Le  Festin  de  Guillemot."  In  wit,  taste,  and  good  sense, 
Le  Noble's  writings  are  not  inferior  to  the  Englir^h  poem  which  1  have 
quoted.  He  tells  us  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  a.id  the  Bishop  of 
London,  had  a  boxing  match  in  the  Abbey ;  that  the  champion  rode  up 
the  Hall  on  an  ass,  which  turned  restive  and  kicked  o\er  the  aoyal  table 
with  all  the  plate ;  and  that  the  banquet  ended  in  a  fight  Set  ween  the 
peers  armed  with  stools  and  benches,  and  the  cooks  m!iAe<l  vvith  spits^ 
This  sort  of  pleasantry,  strange  to  sa;',  found  '-eaders  y  Had  ♦he  ^vriter'a 
bortrait  was  pompously  engra^d  with  the  mctio  '*  Iiatran^es  r:cU  te  toa 
mma  manet." 
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time  chilled  by  his  fears.  To  those  whoin  he  trusted  he  hinted 
his  apprehensions  that  evil  times  were  at .  hand.  The  King^a 
life  was  not  worth  a  year's  purchase  ;  the  government  was  dU* 
jointed,  the  clergy  and  the  army  disaffected,  the  parliament 
torn  by  factions  ;  civil  war  was  already  raging  in  one  part  of 
the  empir^ ;  foreign  war  was  impending.  At  such  a  moment 
a  minister,  whetlier  Whig  or  Tory,  might  well  be  uneasy  ;  but 
neither  Whig  nor  Tory  had  so  much  to  fear  as  the  Trimmer, 
who  might  not  improbably  find  himself  the  common  mark  at 
which  both  parties  would  take  aim.  For  these  reasons  Hali* 
fax  determined  to  avoid  all  ostentation  of  power  and  infiuenoe, 
to  disarm  envy  by  a  studied  show  of  moderation,  and  to  attach 
to  himself,  by  civilities  and  benefits,  persons  whose  gratitude 
might  be  useful  in  the  event  of  a  counter  revolution.  The  next 
three  months,  he  said,  would  be  the  time  of  trial.  If  the 
government  got  safe  through  the  summer  it  would  probaUj 
stand.* 

MeanwhilQ  questions  of  external  policy  were  every  daf 
becoming  more  and  more  important  The  work  at  whioh 
William  had  toiled  indefatigably  during  many  gloomy  and 
anxious  years  was  at  length  accomplished.  The  great  coali- 
tion was  formed.  It  was  plain  that  a  desperate  conflict  was  at 
hand.  The  oppressor  of  Europe  would  have  to  defend  him- 
self against  England  allied  with  Charles  the  Second  King  of 
8 pain,  with  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  with  the  Germanic  and 
Batavian  federations,  and  was  likely  to  have  no  ally  except 
the  Sultan,  who  was  waging  war  against  the  House  of  Austria 
on  the  Danube. 

Lewis  had,  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  taken 
his  enemies  at  a  disadvantage,  and  had  struck  the  first  blow 
before  they  were  prepared  to  parry  it.  But  that  blow,  though 
heavy,  was  not  aimed  at  the  part  where  it  might  have  been 
mortal.  Had  hostilities  been  commenced  on  the  Batavian 
frontier,  William  and  his  army  would  probably  have  been  de- 
tained on  the  continent,  and  James  might  have  continued  to 
goveni  England.  Happily,  Lewis,  under  an  infatuation  which 
many  pious  Protestants  confidently  ascribed  to  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God,  had  neglected  the  point  on  which  the  fate 
of  the  whole  civilized  world  depended,  and  had  made  a  great 
display  of  power,  promptitude,  and  energy,  in  a  quarter  where 
the  most  splendid  achievements  could  produce  nothing  more 

*  Reresby's  Memoirs. 
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fbiui  an  illumination  and  a  Te  Deum.  A  French  army  uniet 
the  command  of  Marshal  Duras  had  invaded  the  Palatinate 
and  some  of  the  neighboring  principalities.  But  this  expedi- 
tion, though  it  had  been  completely  successful,  and  though  the 
skill  and  vigor  with  which  it  had  been  conducted  had  excited 
general  admiration,  could  not  perceptibly  afiect  the  event  of 
the  tremendous  struggle  which  was  approaching.  France 
Would  soon  be  attacked  on  every  side.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  Duras  long  to  retain  possession  of  the  provinces  which  he 
bad  surprised  and  overrun.  An  atrocious  thought  rose  in  the 
mind  of  Lou  vols,  who,  in  military  affairs,  had  the  chief  sway 
at  Versailles.  He  was  a  man  distinguished  by  zeal  for  what 
be  thought  the  public  interests,  by  capacity,  and  by  knowledge 
of  all  that  related  to  the  administration  of  war,  but  of  a  sav- 
age and  obdurate  nature.  If  the  cities  of  the  Palatinate  could 
hot  be  retained,  they  might  be  destroyed.  If  the  soil  of  the 
Palatinate  was  not  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  French,  it  might 
be  so  wasted  that  it  would  at  least  furnish  no  supplies  to  the 
Grermans.  The  iron-hearted  statesman  submitted  his  plan, 
probably  with  much  management  and  with  some  disguise,  to 
Lewis;  and  Lewis,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  fame,  assented. 
Duras  received  orders  to  turn  one  of  the  fairest  regions  of  Eu- 
rope into  a  wilderness.  Fifteen  years  earlier  Turenne  had 
ravaged  part  of  that  fine  country.  But  the  ravages  committed 
by  Turenne,  though  they  have  left  a  deep  stain  on  his  glory, 
were  mere  sport  in  comparison  with  the  horrors  of  this  second 
devastation.  The  French  commander  announced  to  near  half 
a  million  of  human  beings  that  he  granted  them  three  days  of 
grace,  and  that,  within  that  time,  they  must  shifl  for  them- 
selves. Soon  the  roads  and  fields,  which  then  lay  deep  in  snow, 
were  blackened  by  innumerable  multitudes  of  men,  women, 
and  children  flying  from  their  homes.  Many  died  of  cold  and 
hunger ;  but  enough  survived  to  fill  the  streets  of  all  the  cities 
of  Europe  with  lean  and  squalid  beggars,  who  had  once  been 
shriving  farmers  and  shopkeepers.  Meanwhile  the  work  of 
destruction  began.  The  flames  went  up  from  every  market- 
pla(%,  every  hamlet,  every  parish  church,  every  country  seat, 
witliin  the  devoted  provinces.  The  fields  where  the  corn  had 
been  sown  were  ploughed  up.  The  orchards  were  hewn  down. 
No  promise  of  a  harvest  was  left  on  the  fertile  plains  near 
what  had  once  been  Frankenthal.  Not  a  vine,  not  an  almond 
trcc«  was  to  be  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  sunny  hills  round 
what  had  once  been  Heidelberg.  No  respeat  was  shown  to 
voi .  HI.  5 
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palaces,  to  temples,  to  monasteries,  to  infirmaries,  to  beaolifiil 
works  of  art,  to  monuments  of  the  illustrious  dead.  The  far* 
famed  castle  of  the  Elector  Palatine  was  turned  into  a  heap  of 
ruins.  The  adjoining  hospital  was  sacked.  The  provisions, 
the  medicines,  the  pallets  on  which  the  sick  lay  were  destroyed* 
The  very  stones  of  which  Manheim  had  been  built  were  flung 
into  the  Rhine.  The  magnificent  Cathedral  of  Spires  perished, 
and  with  it  the  marble  sepulchres  of  eight  Caesars.  The  cof- 
fins were  broken  open.  The  ashes  were  scattered  to  the 
winds,*  Treves,  with  its  fair  bridge,  its  Roman  amphitheatre^ 
Its  venerable  churches,  convents,  and  colleges,  was  doomed  to 
the  same  fate.  But,  before  this  last  crime  had  been  perpetrat- 
ed, Lewis  was  recalled  to  a  better  mind  by  the  execrations  of 
all  the  neighboring  nations,  by  the  silence  and  confusion  of  hia 
flatterers,  and  by  the  expostulations  of  his  wife.  He  had  been 
more  than  two  years  secretly  married  to  Frances  de  Mainte* 
non,  the  governess  of  his  natural  children.  It  would  be  hard 
to. name  any  woman  who,  with  so  little  romance  in  her  temper, 
has  had  so  much  in  her  life.  Her  early  years  had  been  passed 
in  poverty  and  obscurity.  Her  first  husband  had  supported 
himself  by  writing  burlesque  farces  and  poems.  When  she 
attracted  the  notice  of  her  sovereign,  she  could  no  longer  boast 
of  youth  or  beauty ;  but  she  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree those  more  lasting  charms,  which  men  of  sense,  whose 
passions  age  has  tamed,  and  whose  life  is  a  life  of  business  and 
care,  prize  most  highly  in  a  female  companion.  Her  character 
was  such  as  has  been  well  compared  to  that  soft  green  on  which 
the  eye,  wearied  by  warm  tints  and  glaring  lights,  reposes  with 
pleasure.  A  just  understanding  ;  an  inexhaustible,  yet  never 
redundant  flow  of  rational,  gentle,  and  sprightly  conversation; 
a  temper  of  which  the  serenity  was  never  for  a  moment  ruf- 
fled ;  a  tact  which  surpassed  the  tact  of  her  sex  as  much  as 
the  tact  of  her  sex  surpasses  the  tact  of  ours ;  such  were  the 
qualities  which  made  the  widow  of  a  buffoon  first  the  confiden- 
tial friend,  and  then  the  spouse,  of  the  proudest  and  most 
powerful  of  European  kings.    It  was  said  that  Lewis  had  been 

il^For  thd  history  of  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate,  see  the  Momoin 
of  La  Fare,  Danj^^au,  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  Villars  and  Saint  Simon, 
and  the  Monthly  Mercuries  for  March  atid  April,  1689.  The  pamphlet! 
and  hroadsides  are  too  numerous  to  quote.  One  broadside,  entitlet^  "  A 
true  Account  of  the  barbarous  Cracltics  committed  by  the  French  in  ths 
Palatinate  in  January  and  February  last,"  is  perhaps  thf  most  remark* 
Ma. 
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with  difficulty  prevented  bj  the  arguments  and  vehement  en- 
treaties of  Louvois  from  declaring  her  Queen  of  France.  If 
is  certain  that  she  regarded  Louvois  as  her  enemy.  Hei 
hatred  of  him,  codperating  perhaps  with  better  feelings,  induced 
her  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  people  of  the  Rhine. 
She  appealed  to  those  sentiments  of  compassion  which,  though 
weakened  by  many  corrupting  influences,  were  not  altogethei 
extinct  in  her  husband's  mind,  and  to  those  sentiments  of  relig 
ion  which  had  too  often  impelled  him  to  cruelty,  but  which, 
(m  the.  present  occasion,  were  on  the  side  of  humanity.  He 
relented,  and  Treves  was  spared.*  In  truth,  he  could  hardly 
fail  to  perceive  that  he  had  committed  a  great  error.  The  de- 
vastation of  the  Palatinate,  while  it  had  not  in  any  sensible 
degree  lessened  the  power  of  his  enemies,  had  inflamed  their 
animosity,  and  had  furnished  them  with  inexhaustible  matter 
for  invective.  The  cry  of  vengeance  rose  on  every  side. 
Whatever  scruple  either  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria  might 
have  felt  about  coalescing  with  Protestants  was  completely  re- 
moved. Lewis  accused  the  Emperor  and  the  Catholic  King 
of  having  betrayed  the  cause  of  the  Church ;  of  having  allied 
themselves  with  an  usurper  who  was  the  avowed  champion  of 
the  great  schism ;  of  having  been  accessory  to  the  foul  wrong 
done  to  a  lawful  sovereign  who  was  guilty  of  no  crime  but  zeal 
for  the  true  religion.  James  sent  to  Vienna  and  Madrid  piteous 
letters,  in  which  he  recounted  his  misfortunes,  and  implored  the 
assistance  of  his  brother  kings,  his  brothers  also  in  the  faith, 
against  the  unnatural  children  and  the  rebellious  subjects  who 
had  driven  him  into  exile.  But  there  was  little  difficulty  in 
framing  a  plausible  answer  both  to  the  reproaches  of  Lewis 
and  to  the  supplications  of  James.  Leopold  and  Charles  de« 
Glared  that  they  had  not,  even  for  purposes  of  just  self-defence, 
leagued  themselves  with  heretics,  till  their  enemy  had,  for  pur- 
poses of  unjust  aggression,  leagued  himself  with  Mahometans. 
Nor  was  this  the  worst.  The  French  King,  not  content  with 
assisting  the  Moslem  against  the  Christians,  was  himself  treat- 
ing Christians  with  a  barbarity  which  would  have  shocked  the 
very  Moslem.  His  infidel  allies,  to  do  them  justice,  had  not 
perpetrated  on  the  Danube  such  outrag^^  against  the  edifices 
and  the  members  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  as  he  who 
called  himself  the  eldest  son  of  that  Church  was  perpetrating 
»n  the  Rhine.     On  these  grounds,  the  princes  to  whom  Jamea 


*  Memoirs  of  Saint  Simon. 
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had  appealed  replied  by  appealing,  with  many  professions  of 
good-will  and  compassion,  to  himself.  He  was  surely  too  just 
to  blame  them  for  tliinkiagthat  it  was  their  first  duty  to  defend 
their  own  people  against  such  outrages  as  had  turned  the  Pft* 
latinate  into  a  desert,  or  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  Protestant! 
against  an  enemy  who  had  not  scrupled  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
Turks.* 

During  the  winter  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  spring,  the 
powers  hostile  to  France  were  gathering  their  strength  f^r  m 
great  effort,  and  were  in  constant  communication  with  one  an* 
other.  As  the  season  for  military  operations  approached,  the 
solemn  appeals  of  injured  nations  to  the  Grod  of  battles  came 
forth  in  rapid  succession.  The  manifesto  of  the  Germanic  body 
appeared  in  February  ;  that  of  the  States  General  in  March ; 
that  of  the  House  of  Bmndenburg  in  April ;  and  that  of  Spain 
in  May.f 

Here,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  over 
the  House  of  Commons  determined  to  take  into  consideratioa 
the  late  proceedings  of  the  French  king4  In  the  debate,  that 
hatred  of  the  powerful,  unscrupulous,  and  imperious  Lewis, 
which  had,  during  twenty  yeai's  of  vassalage,  festered  in  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen,  broke  violently  forth.  He  was  called 
the  most  Christian  Turk,  the  most  Christian  ravager  of  Chris« 
tendom,  the  most  Christian  barbarian  who  had  perpetrated  on 
Christians  outrages  of  which  his  infidel  allies  would  have  been 


*  I  will  qaote  a  few  lines  from  Leopold's  letter  to  James:  '*Nbiio 
antem  quo  loco  res  nostras  sint,  at  Sorenitati  vestras  anxilinm  prssstari 
possit  a  nobis,  qui  non  Turcico  tantum  bello  impliciti,  sed  insuper  etiam 
crudelissimo  et  iniquissimo  a  Gallis,  reram  suarum,  ut  patabant,  m  Anglia 
sccuris,  contra  datam  fidem  impediti  samus,  ipsimct  Sercnitati  vestm 
judicandum  relinquimus.  .  .  .  Galli  non  tantum  in  nostrum  et  totiut 
CliristianaB  orbis  perniciem  faedifraga  arma  cum  jnratis  Sanctse  Crncis 
hostibus  soniare  fas  sibi  ducunt ;  sed  etiam  in  imperio,  perfidiam  perfidia 
camulando,  urbes  deditione  occupatas  contra  datam  Mem  immensis  tribotif 
exhaurire,  exhaustas  diripere,  direptas  funditos  exscindere  aat  flammit 
delere,  Palatta  Principam  ab  omni  antiquitate  inter  ssevissima  bollornm 
inoendia  intacta  servata  exurere,  templa  spoliare,  dodititios  in  seryitutem 
more  apod  barbaros  usitato  abducere,  dcnique  passim,  imprimis  vero 
etiam  in  Catholicorum  ditionibos,  alia  horrenda,  et  ipsam  Tarcomm 
tyrannidem  snporantia  immanitatis  et  sasvitia  exempla  edere  pro  Ivdo 
habent." 

t  See  the  London  Gazettes  of  Feb.  25,  March  11,  April  22,  May  2,aii4 
the  Monthly  Mercuries.  Some  of  the  Declarations  will  be  fbnnd  la 
Dumont's  Corps  Universel  Diplomatique. 

I  Commons' jQurnals,  April  15,  16«  1689 


•J 

•shamed.*  A  committee,  consistangj^chjefly  of  ardent  Whiga^ 
was  appointed  to  prepare  an  adilr^s^^.  *- John  Hampden,  the 
most  ardent  Whicr  amon^  them,  was  put  inWthe  chair  ;  and  he 
produced  acomposition  too'  long,  too  rhetoriisal,  andtoo  vitu- 
p^UttreTtr^'uit  the  lips  of  the  Speaker  or  the  ears*4)f  the  King. 
Invectives  against  Lewis  might  perhaps,  in  the  temper  in  which 
the  House  then  was,  have  passed  without  censure,  if  they  had 
not  been  accompanied  l)y  severe  reflections  on  the  "chai^ctef 
and  administration  of  Charles  the  Second,  whose  memor^^'ia 
spite  of^all  his  faults,  was  affectionately  cherished  by  the  Toriea«  "' 
There  were  some  very  intelligible  allusions  to  Charles's  deal«\^ 
ingb  with  the  Court  of  Versailles,  and  to  the  foreign  woman 
whom  that  Court  had  sent  to  lie  like  a  snake  in  his  bosom. 
The  House  was  with  good  reason  dissatisfied.  The  address 
was  recommitted,  and,  having  been  made  more  concise,  and 
less  declamatory  and  acrimonious,  was  approved  and  pre8ented.t 
William's  attention  was  called  to  tlie  wrongs  which  France  had 
done  to  him  and  to  his  kingdom ;  and  he  was  assured  that, 
whenever  he  should  resort  to  arms  for  the  redress  of  those 
wrongs,  he  should  be  heartily  supported  by  his  people.  He 
thanked  the  Commons  warmly.  Ambition,  he  said,  should  . 
never  induce  him  to  draw  the  sword ;  but  he  had  no  choice ; 
France  had  already  attacked  England  ;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  exercise  the  right  of  self-defence.     A  few  days  later  war  was 

proclaimed.} 

Of  the  grounds  of  quarrel  alleged  by  the  Commons  in  their 
address,  and  by  the  King  in  his  manifesto,  the  most  serious 
was  the  interference  of  Lewis  in  the  afikirs  of  Ireland.  In 
that  country  great  events  had,  during  several  months,  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession.  Of  those  events  it  is  now 
time  to  relate  the  history,  a  history  dark  with  crime  and  sor* 
row,  yet  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 

g- ■       —  -    -  ,  I      II    I   I  I  ■    -m  -    - ,^_„ . ^ 

*  Oldmixon. 

t  CoramoQs'  Joomals,  April  19,  34,  26,  1689. 

I  The  Declan&tioB  ia  dated  on  the  7Ui  of  May,  bat  was  not  pal^Blnd 
b  the  liuujon  Oazeue  (ill  the  L3th. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

"WVpi^i^H  had  assumed,  together  j^ith  the  title  of  King  of 
E^gtiErnd,  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland.  For  all  our  jurists 
'^  Jh^n  regarded  Ireland  as  a  mere  colony,  more  important  indeed 
than  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  or  Jamaica,  but,  like  Massachu* 
scttfr,  Virginia,  and  Jamaica,  dependent  on  the  mother  countrj, 
and  bound  to  paj  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  whom  the  mother 
country  had  called  to  the  throne.* 

In  fact,  however,  the  Revolution  found  Ireland  emancipated 
from  the  dominion  of  the  English  colony.  As  early  as  the  year 
1686,  James  had  determined  to  make  that  island  a  place  of  arms 
which  might  overawe  Great  Britain,  and  a  place  of  refuge 
where,  if  any  disaster  happened  in  Great  Britain,  the  members 
of  his  Church  might  find  refuge.  With  this  view  he  had  ex- 
erted all  his  power  for  the  purpose  of  inverting  the  relation 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  aboriginal  population.  The 
execution  of  his  design  he  had  intrusted,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  his  English  counsellors,  to  the  Lord  Deputy  Tyr- 
connel.  In  the  autumn  of  1688,  the  process  was  complete* 
The  highest  offices  in  the  state,  in  the  army,  and  in  the  courts 
of  Justice,  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  filled  by  Papists. 
A  pettifogger  named  Alexander  Fitton,  who  had  been  detected 
in  forgery,  who  had  been  fined  for  misconduct  by  the  House 
of  Lords  at  Westminster,  who  had  been  many  years  in  prison, 
and  who  was  equally  deficient  in  legal  knowledge  and  in  the 
natural  good  sense  and  acuteness  by  which  the  want  of  legal 
knowledge  has  sometimes  been  supplied,  was  Lord  Chancellor 
Ilis  single  merit  was  that  he  had  apostatized  from  the  Protest- 
ant religion  ;  and  this  merit  was  thought  sufficient  to  wash  out 
even  the  stain  of  his  Saxon  extraction.  He  soon  proved  him- 
self worthy  of  the  confidence  of  his  patrons.  On  the  bench 
of  justice,  he  declared  that  there  was  not  one  heretic  in  forty 
thousand  who  was  not  a  villain.     He  often,  after  hearing  m 

*  The  general  opinion  of  the  English  on  this  subject  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  a  little  tract  entitled  ''*  Aphorisms  relating  to  the  KIngdc  n  of 
Ireland,"  which  appeared  daring  the  vacancy  of  the  throne. 
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cause  in  which  the  interests  of  his  Church  were  concerned, 
postponed  his  decision,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  avowed,  of  con- 
sulting his  spiritual  director,  a  Spanish  priest,  well  read  doubt- 
less in  Escobar.*  Thomas  Nugent,  a  Roman  Catholic  who  had 
never  distinguished  himself  at  the  bar  except  by  his  brogue 
and  his  blunders,  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bencli.t* 
Stephen  Rice,  a  Roman  Catholic,  whose  abilities  and  learning 
were  not  disputed  even  by  the  enemies  of  his  nation  and 
religion,  but  whose  known  hostility  to  the  Act  of  Settlement 
excited  the  most  painful  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
held  property  under  that  Act,  was  Chief  Baron  of  the  PJx- 
cbequer.l  Richard  Nagle,  an  acute  and  well  read  lawyer, 
who  had  been  educated  in  a  Jesuit  college,  and  whose  prejudices 
were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  education, 
was  Attorney-General.§ 

Keatiug,  a  highly  respectable  Protestant,  was  still  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Common  Pleas  ;  but  two  Roman  Catholic  Judges  sate 
with  him.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  one  of  those  judges,  Daly, 
was  a  man  of  sense,  moderation,  and  integrity.  The  matters, 
however,  which  came  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  were 
not  of  great  moment.  Even  the  King's  Bench  was  at  this  time 
almost  deserted.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  overflowed  with 
business ;  for  it  was  the  only  court  at  Dublin  from  which  no 
writ  of  error  lay  to  England,  and  consequently  the  only  court 
in  which  the  English  could  be  oppressed  and  pillaged  without 
hope  of  redress.  Rice,  it  was  said,  had  declared  that  they 
should  have  from  him  exactly  what  the  law,  construed  with 
the  utmost  strictness,  gave  them,  and  nothing  more.  What,  in 
ois  opinion,  the  law,  strictly  construed,  gave  them,  they  could 
easily  infer  from  a  saying  which,  before  he  became  a  judge, 
was  often  in  his  mouth.  "  1  will  drive,"  he  used  to  say,  "  a 
coach  and  six  through  the  Act  of  Settlement."  He  now  carried 
his  threat  daily  into  execution.  The  cry  of  all  Protestants 
was  that  it  mattered  not  what  evidence  they  produced  before 
him ;  that,  when  their  titles  were  to  be  set  aside,  the  rankest 


•  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  ii.  6,  and  iii.  3. 

\  King,  iii.  3.  Clarendon,  in  a  letter  to  Uochester  (June  1,  1686,)  calls 
Nagent  •*  a  very  troublesome,  impertinent  creature." 

I  King,  iii.  3. 

\  King.  ii.  6,  iii.  3.  Clarendon,  in  a  letter  to  Ormond  (Sept.  28,  1 686,) 
«peaks  highly  of  Nagle's  knowledge  and  ability,  bat  in  the  Diary  (Jan. 

tl^  168^-)  calls  him  *'a  covetous,  ambitious  man." 
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forgeries,  the  most  infamous  witnesses,  were  sure  to  liare  bif 
countenance.  To  his  court  his  countrymen  came  in  multitudes 
with  writs  of  ejectment  and  writs  of  trespass.  In  his  court  the 
government  attacked  at  once  the  charters  of  all  the  cities  and 
boroughs  in  Ireland ;  and  he  easily  found  pretexts  for  pro- 
nouncing all  those  charters  forfeited.  The  municipal  corpora* 
tions,  about  a  hundred  in  number,  had  been  instituted  to  be  the 
strongholds  of  the  reformed  religion  and  of  the  English  inter- 
est, and  had  consequently  been  regarded  by  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  with  an  aversion  which  cannot  be  thought  annatuml 
or  unreasonable.  Had  those  bodies  been  remodelled  in  a  judi- 
cious and  impartial  manner,  the  irregularity  of  the  proceediDgs 
by  which  so  desirable  a  result  had  been  attained  might  have  been 
pardoned.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  one  exclusive  system 
had  been  swept  away  only  to  make  room  for  another.  The 
boroughs  were  subjected  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
Crown.  Towns  in  which  almost  every  householder  was  an 
English  Protestant  were  placed  under  the  government  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholics.  Many  of  the  new  Aldermen  had  never  even 
seen  the  places  over  which  they  were  appointed  to  bear  rule. 
At  the  same  time  the  Sheriffs,  to  whom  belonged  the  execution 
of  writs,  and  the  nomination  of  juries,  were  selected  in  almost 
every  instance  from  the  caste  which  had  till  very  recently  been 
excluded  from  all  public  trust.  It  was  affirmed  that  some  of 
these  important  functionaries  had  been  burned  in  the  hand  for 
theft.  Others  had  been  servants  to  Protestants ;  and  the  Prot- 
estants added,  with  bitter  scorn,  that  it  was  fortunate  for  the 
country  when  this  was  the  case ;  for  that  a  menial  who  had 
cleaned  the  plate  and  rubbed  down  the  horse  of  an  English 
gentleman  might  pass  for  a  civilized  being,  when  compared 
with  many  of  the  native  aristocracy  whose  lives  had  been  spent 
in  coshering  or  marauding.  To  such  Sheriffs  no  colonist,  even 
if  he  had  been  so  strangely  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  judgment^ 
dared  to  intrust  an  execution.* 

Thus  the  civil  power  had,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  been 
transferred  from  the  Saxon  to  the  Celtic  population.  The 
transfer  of  the  military  power  had  been  not  less  complete.  The 
army,  which,  under  the  command  of  Ormond,  had  been  the  chief 


*  King,  ii.  5,  I,  iii.  3,  5 ;  A  Short  View  of  the  Method;)  made  use  of 
in  Ireland  for  the  Subversion  and  Destruction  of  the  Protestant  Keiitfioa 
and  Interests,  by  a  Clergyman  lately  escaped  from  thence,  licensed  Oei- 
17,  1689. 
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tftfegnard  of  the"  English  ascendency,  had  ceased  to  exist 
Whole  regiments  had  been  dissolved  and  reconstructed.  Six 
thousand  Protestant  veterans,  deprived  of  their  bread,  were 
brooding  in  retirement  over  their  wrongs,  or  had  crossed  the 
sea  and  joined  the  standard  of  William.  Their  place  was  sup^ 
plied  bj  men  who  had  long  suffered  oppression,  and  who,  find- 
ing themselves  suddenly  transformed  from  slaves  into  masterai^ 
were  impatient  to  pay  back,  with  accumulated  usury,  the  heavy 
.debt  of  injuries  and  insults.  The  new  soldiers,  it  was  said, 
never  passed  an  Englishman  without  cursing  him  and  calling 
him  by  some  foul  name.  They  were  the  terror  of  every  Protest- 
ant innkeeper ;  for,  from  the  moment  when  they  came  under  his 
roo^  they  ate  and  drank  every  thing  ;  they  paid  for  nothing ; 
and  by  their  rude  swaggering  they  scared  more  respectable 
guests  from  his  door.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  when  the  Prince  of  Orange 
landed  at  Torbay.  From  that  time  every  packet  which  arrived 
at  Dublin  brought  tidings,  such  as  could  not  but  increase  the 
mutual  fear  and  loathing  of  the  hostile  races.  The  colonist, 
who,  after  long  enjoying  and  abusing  power,  had  now  tasted 
for  a  moment  the  bitterness  of  servitude,  the  native  who,  hav- 
ing drunk  to  the  dregs  all  the  bitterness  of  servitude,  had  at 
length  for  a  moment  enjoyed  and  abused  power,  were  alike 
sensible  that  a  great  crisis,  a  crisis  like  that  of  1641,  was  at 
hand.  The  majority  impatiently  expected  Fhelim  O'Neil  to 
revive  in  TyrconneL  The  minority  saw  in  William  a  second 
Oliver. 

On  which  side  the  first  blow  was  struck  was  a  question  which 
Williamites  and  Jacobites  afterwards  debated  with  much  asper- 
ity. But  no  question  could  be  more  idle.  History  must  do  to 
both  parties  the  justice  which  neither  has  ever  done  to  the  other, 
and  must  admit  that  both  had  fair  pleas  and  cruel  provocations. 
Both  had  been  placed,  by  a  fate  for  which  neither  was  answer- 
able, in  such  a  situation   that,  human  nature  being  what  it  is, 

*  King,  iii.  2.  I  cannot  find  that  Charles  Leslie,  who  was  zealous  on 
the  other  side,  has,  in  his  Answer  to  King,  contradicted  anj'  of  these  facts. 
Indeed,  Leslie  gives  up  Tyrconners  administration.  **  I  desire  to  obviate 
one  objection  which  I  know  will  be  made,  as  if  I  were  about  wholly  to 
▼indicate  all  that  the  Lord  Tyrconnel  and  other  of  King  James's  minis 
ters  have  done  in  Ireland,  especially  before  this  revolution  began,  and 
which  most  of  any  thinj?  brought  it  on.  No  ;  I  am  far  from  it.  I  am 
sensible  that  their  carriage  in  many  particulars  gave  greater  occasion 
to  King  James's  enemies  than  all  the  other  mal-administrations  which 
irere  charged  upon  his  government."    Leslie's  Answer  to  King,  1692. 

5* 
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they  could  not  but  regard  each  other  with  enmity.  During 
three  years  the  government  which  might  Lave  reconciled  them 
had  systematically  employed  its  whole  power  for  the  purpose 
of  inflaming  their  enmity  to  madness.  It  was  now  impossible 
to  establish  in  Ireland  a  just  and  beneficent  government,  a 
government  which  should  know  no  distinction  of  race  or  of  sect, 
a  government  which,  while  strictly  respecting  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  law  to  the  new  land-owners,  should  alleviate  by  a  ja« 
dicious  liberality  the  misfortunes  of  the  ancient  gentry.  Such 
a  government  James  might  have  established  in  the  day  of  his 
power.  But  the  opportunity  had  passed  away ;  compromise 
had  become  impossible  ;  the  two  infuriated  castes  were  alike 
convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  oppress  or  to  be  oppressed, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  safety  but  in  victory,  vengeance, 
and  dominion.  They  agreed  only  in  spurning  out  of  the  way 
every  mediator  who  sought  to  reconcile  them. 

During  some  weeks  there  were  outrages,  insults,  evil  reports, 
violent  panics,  the  natural  preludes  of  the  terrible  conflict  which 
was  at  hand.  A  rumor  spread  over  the  whole  island  that,  on 
the  ninth  of  December,  there  would  be  a  general  massacre  of 
the  Englishry.  Tyrconnel  sent  for  the  chief  Protestants  of 
Dublin  to  the  Castle,  and,  with  his  usual  energy  of  diction,  in* 
voked  on  himself  all  the  vengeanX;e  of  heaven  if  the  report  was 
not  a  cursed,  a  blasted,  a  confounded  lie.  It  was  said  that,  in 
his  rage  at  finding  his  oaths  ineffectual,  he  pulled  off  his  hat  and 
wig,  and  flung  them  into  the  fire.*  But  lying  Dick  Talbot  was 
so  well  known  that  his  imprecations  and  gesticulations  only 
strengthened  the  apprehension  which  they  were  meant  to  allay* 
Ever  since  the  recall  of  Clarendon  there  had  been  a  large  em- 
igration of  timid  and  quiet  people  from  the  Irish  ports  to  Eng- 
land. That  emigration  now  went  on  faster  than  ever.  It  was 
not  easy  to  obtain  a  passage  on  board  of  a  well-built  or  com- 
modious vessel.  But  many  persons,  made  bold  by  the  excess 
of  fear,  and  choosing  rather  to  trust  the  winds  and  waves  than 
the  exasperated  Irishry,  ventured  to  encounter  all  the  dangers 
of  Saint  George's  Channel  and  of  the  Welsh  coast  in  open 
boats  and  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  English  who  remained 
began,  in  almost  every  county,  to  draw  close  together.  Every 
large  country  house  became  a  fortress.     Every  visitor  who 

*  A  True  and  Impartial  Account  of  tho  most  materia'  Passages  in  Ir» 
an>l  since  December   1688,  by  a  Gentleman  who  wab  an  EyA-wittieM 
UceasttdJaly  22,  16H9. 
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BiVived  after  nightfall  was  challenged  from  a  loop -bole  or 
from  a  barricaded  window ;  and,  if  he  attempted  to  enter 
without  passwords  and  explanations,  a  blunderbuss  was  pre- 
sented to  him.  On  the  dreaded  night  of  the  ninth  of  De- 
cember, there  was  scarcely  one  Protestant  mansion  from  the 
Giant's  Causeway  to  Bantry  Bay  in  which  armed  men  were 
not  watching  and  lights  burning  from  the  early  sunset  to  the 
late  sunrise.* 

A  minute  account  of  what  passed  in  one  district  at  this  time 
has  come  down  to  us,  and  well  illustrates  the  general  state  of 
the  kingdom.  The  southwestern  part  of  Kerry  is  now  well 
known  as  the  most,  beautiful  tract  in  the  British  isles.  The 
mountains,  the  glens,  the  capes  stretching  far  into  the  Atlantic, 
the  crags  on  which  the  eagles  build,  the  rivulets  brawting  down 
rocky  passes,  the  lakes  overhung  by  groves  in  which  the  wild 
deer  find  covert,  attract  every  summer  crowds  of  wanderers 
sated  with  the  business  and  tlie  pleasures  of  great  cities.  The 
beauties  of  that  country  are  indeed  too  often  hidden  in  the  mist 
and  rain  which  the  west  wind  brings  up  from  a  boundless 
ocean.  But,  on  the  rare  days  when  the  sun  shines  out  in  all 
his  glory,  the  landscape  has  a  freshness  and  a  warmth  of  color- 
ing seldom  found  in  our  latitude.  The  myrtle  loves  the  soil. 
The  arbutus  thrives  better  than  even  on  the  sunny  shore  of 
Calabria.t  The  turf  is  of  livelier  hue  than  elsewhere ;  the 
hills  glow  with  a  richer  purple ;  the  varnish  of  the  holly  and 
ivy  is  more  glossy  ;  and  berries  of  a  brighter  red  peep  through 
foilage  of  a  brighter  green.  But  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  this  paradise  was  as  little  known  to  the 
civilized  world  as  Spitzbergen  or  Greenland.  If  ever  it  was 
mentioned,  it  was  mentioned  as  a  horrible  desert,  a  chaos  of 
bogs,  thickets,  and  precipices,  where  the  she  wolf  still  littered, 
and  where  some  half  naked  savages,  who  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English,  made  themselves  burrows  in  the  mud,  and 
lived  on  roots  and  sour  milk.J 


*  True  and  Impartial  Account,  1689;  Leslie's  Answer  to  King,  1692. 

t  There  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Killarney  specimens  of  the 
drbatus  thirty  feet  high  and  four  feet  and  a  half  round.  See  the  Pliilc- 
•ophical  Transactions,  227. 

(  In  a  very  full  account  of  the  British  isles  published  at  Nuremlier^  in 
1690,  Kerry  is  described  as  "an  vielcn  Orten  unwegsam  und  voller  VVal- 
der  und  Gebiirge."  Wolves  still  infested  Ireland.  "Kein  schadlich 
Thier  ist  da,  ausserhalb  Wolff  und  Fiichse."  So  late  as  the  year  1710 
money  was  levied  on  presentments  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  Kerry  for  the 
^Cdtrnt^ion  of  wolves  m  that  county.     See  Smith's  Ancient  and  Moderc 
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At  length,  in  the  year  1670,  the  benevolent  and  enligtitoiled 
Sir  William  Pettj  determined  to  form  an  English  settlement  in 
this  wild  district.  He  possessed  a  large  domain  there,  which 
has  descended  to  a  po.«terity  worthy  of  such  an  ancestor.  On 
the  improvement  of  that  domain  he  expended,  it  was  said,  not 
less  than  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  little  town  which  ha 
founded,  named  from  the  bay  of  Kenmare,  stood  at  the  head  of 
that  bay,  under  a  mountain  ridge,  on  the  summit  of  which  trav^ 
ellers  now  stop  to  gaze  upon  the  loveliest  of  the  three  lakes  of 
Killamey.  Scarcely  any  village,  built  by  an  enterprising  band 
of  New  Englanders,  far  from  the  dwellings  of  their  countrymen^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Bed  Indians,  was 
more  completely  out  of  the  pale  of  civilization  than  Kenmare* 
Between  Petty^s  settlement  and  the  nearest  English  habitation 
the  journey  by  land  was  of  two  days  through  a  wild  and  danger- 
ous country.  Yet  the  place  prospered.  Forty-two  housee 
were  erected.  The  population  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
eighty.  The  land  round  the  town  was  well  cultivated.  The 
cattle  were  numerous.  Two  small  barks  were  employed  in 
fishing  and  trading  along  the  coast  The  supply  of  herrings, 
pilchards,  mackerel,  and  salmon  was  plentiful,  and  would  have 
been  still  more  plentiful,  had  not  the  beach  been,  in  the  finest 
part  of  the  year,  covered  by  multitudes  of  seals,  which  preyed 
on  the  fish  of  the  bay.  Yet  the  seal  was  not  an  unwelcome 
visitor ;  his  fur  was  valuable ;  and  his  oil  supplied  light  through 
the  long  nights  of  winter.  An  attempt  was  made  with  great 
success  to  set  up  iron  works.  It  was  not  yet  the  practice  to 
employ  coal  for  the  purpose  of  smelting ;  and  the  manufactareiti 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  had  much  difficulty  in  procuring  timber  al 
a  reasonable  price.  The  neighborhood  of  Kenmare  was  then 
richly  wooded ;  and  Petty  found  it  a  gainful  speculation  to  send 
ore  thither.  The  lovers  of  the  picturesque  still  regret  the  woods 
of  oak  and  arbutus  which  were  cut  down  to  feed  his  furnaoee. 
Another  scheme  had  occurred  to  his  active  and  intelligent  mind. 


State  of  the  County  of  Kerry,  1756.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  mel 
with  a  better  book  of  the  kind  and  of  the  size.  In  a  poem  published  M 
late  as  1719,  and  entitled  Macdermot,  or  the  Irish  Fortune  Hunter,  in  ibc 
cantos,  wolf-hunting  and  Wolf-spoaring  are  represented  as  commoa  sports 
in  M unster.  In  W^Llliam's  reign  Ireland  was  sometimes  called  by  the 
nickname  of  Wolfland.  Thus  in  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Iia  Ilogfo^ 
ndled  Alvice  to  a  Fainter,  the  terror  of  the  Irish  army  is  thus  lescribed 

^*  A  chilling  damp 
A94  Wol4w4  howl  runs  thro*  the  rising  camp.** 
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Some  of  the  neighboring  islands  abounder?  with  variegated  mar* 
ble,  red  and  white,  purple  and  green.  Petty  well  knew  at  what 
cost  the  ancient  Romans  had  decorated  their  baths  and  tern  plea 
with  many-colored  columns  hewn  from  Laconian  and  African 
quarries  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  indulged  the  hope  tliat  the 
rocks  of  his  wild  domain  in  Kerry  might  furnish  embellish- 
ments to  the  mansions  of  Saint  James's  Square,  and  to  the 
choir  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral.* 

From  the  first,  the  settlers  had  found  that  they  must  be  pre* 
pared  to  exercise  the  right  of  self-defence  to  an  extent  which 
would  have  been  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  in  a  well  goT* 
emed  country.     The  law  was  altogether  without  force  in  the 
highlands  which  lie  on  the  south  of  the  vale  of  Tralee.     No 
officer  of  justice  willingly  ventured  into  those  parts.    One  pur» 
suivant  who  in  1680  attempted  to  execute  a  warrant  there  was 
murdered.     The  people  of  Kenmare  seem,  however,  to   have 
been  sufficiently  secured  by  their  union,  their  intelligence,  and 
their  spirit,  till  the  close  of  the  year  1688.     Then  at  length  the 
effects  of  the  policy  of  Tyrconnel  began  to  be  felt  even  in  that 
remote  corner  of  Ireland.     In  the  eyes  of  the  peasantry  of 
Munster  the  colonists  were  aliens  and  heretics.     The  buildings, 
the  boats,  the  machines,  the  gi'anaries,  the  dairies,  the  furnaces, 
were  doubtless  contemplated  by  the  native  race  with  that  mii>> 
gled  envy  and  contempt  with  which  the  ignorant  naturally  re- 
gard the  triumphs  of  knowledge.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that 
the  emigrants  had  been  guilty  of  those  faults  from  which  civil- 
ized men  who  settle  among  an  uncivilized  people  are  rarely 
free.     The  power  derived  from  superior  intelligence  had,  we 
may  easily  believe,  been  sometimes  displayed  with  insolence^ 
and  jometimes  exerted  with  injustice.     Now  therefore,  when 
the  Dd%vs  spread  from  altar  to  altar,  and  from  cabin  to  cabin, 
that  the  strangers  were  to  be  driven  out,  and  that  their  houses 
and  lands  were  to  be  given  as  a  booty  to  the  children  of  the  soil, 
a  predatory  war  commenced.     Plunderers,  thirty,  forty,  seventy 
in  a  troop,  prowled  round  the  town,  some  with  tire-arras,  some 
with  pikes.     The  barns  were  robbed.    The  horses  were  stolen. 
In  one  foray  a  hundred  and  forty  cattle  were  swept  away  and 
driven  off  through  the  ravines  of  Glengariff.     In  one  night  six 
dwellings  were  broken  open  and  pillaged.  At  last  the  colonists, 
diiven  to  extremity,  resolved  to  die  like  men  rather  than  be 
ffiuixiered  in  their  beds.     The  house  built  by  Petty  for  hit 


«  Smith's  Ancient  and  Modem  State  of  Kerry. 
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agent  was  the  laro^est  in  the  place.  It  stood  on  a  rocky  penhi* 
Bula  n)und  which  the  waves  of  the  bay  broke.  Here  the  whole 
population  assembled,  seventy-five  fighting  men,  with  about  a 
hundred  women  and  chihlren.  They  had  among  them  sixty  fire* 
locks,  and  as  many  pikes  and  swords.  Round  the  agent's  house 
they  threw  up  with  great  speed  a  wall  of  turf  fourteen  feet  in 
height  and  twelve  in  thickness.  The  space  inclosed  was  about 
half  an  acre.  Within  this  rampart  all  tlie  arms,  the  amronnition 
and  the  provisions  of  the  settlement  were  collected,  and  several 
huts  of  thin  plank  were  built^  When  these  preparations  were 
completed,  the  men  of  Ken  mare  began  to  make  vigorous  repri* 
sals  on  their  Irish  neighbors,  seized  robbers,  recovered  stolen 
property,  and  continued  during  some  weeks  to  act  in  all  thing! 
as  an  independent  commonwealth.  The  government  was  car- 
ried on  by  elective  olRcers,  to  whom  every  member  of  the 
society  swore  fidelity  on  the  Holy  Gospels.* 

Wliile  the  people  of  the  small  town  of  Kenmare  were  thus 
bestirring  themselves,  similar  preparations  for  defence  ifere 
made  by  larger  communities  on  a  larger  scale.  Great  numbers 
of  gentlemen  and  yeomen  quitted  the  open  country,  and  re- 
paired to  those  towns  which  had  been  founded  and  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  bridling  the  native  population,  and  which, 
though  recently  placed  under  the  government  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic magistrates,  were  still  inhabited  chiefly  by  Protestants.  A 
considerable  body  of  armed  colonists  mustered  at  Sligo,  an- 
other at  Charleville,  a  third  at  Mallow,  a  fourth  still  more 
formidable  at  Bandon.f  But  the  principal  strongholds  of  the 
Englishry  during  this  evil  time  were  Enniskillen  and  London- 
derry. 

Enniskillen,  though  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Fermanagh, 
was  then  merely  a  village.  It  was  built  on  an  island  siu> 
rounded  by  the  river  which  joins  the  two  beautiful  sheets  of 
water  known  by  the  common  name  of  Lough  Erne.  The 
stream  and  both  the  lakes  were  overhung  on  every  side  by 
natural  forests.  Enniskillen  consisted  of  about  eighty  dwell- 
ings clustering  round  an  ancient  castle.  The  inhabitants  wer8| 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  Protestants,  and  boasted  that  their 
town  had  been  true  to  the  Protestant  cause  through  the  ter-' 


*  ExAct  Relation  of  the  PersecutionH,  Hobheries,  and  Losses,  sustained 
by  the  FrotcstantM  of  Killmare  in  Ireland,  1689;  Smith's  Ancient  mai 
Modem  State  of  Kerry,  1756. 

t  Ireland's  Lamentation,  licensed  May  18.  1689. 
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rible  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  1641.  Early  in  December 
they  received  from  Dublin  an  intimation  that  two  companies 
of  Popish  infantry  were  to  be  immediately  quartered  on  thenL 
The  alarm  of  the  little  community  was  great,  and  the  greater 
because  it  was  known  that  a  preaching  friar  had  been  exerting 
himself  to  inflame  the  Irish  population  of  the  neighborhood 
against  the  heretics.  A  daring  resolution  was  taken.  Come 
what  might,  the  troops  should  not  be  admitted.  Yet  the 
means  of  defence  were  slender.  Not  ten  pounds  of  powder, 
not  twenty  firelocks  fit  for  use,  could  be  collected  within  the 
walls.  Messengers  were  sent  with  pressing  letters  to  summon 
the  Protestant  gentry  of  the  vicinage  to  the  rescue ;  and  the 
gammons  was  gallantly  obeyed.  In  a  few  hours  two  hundred 
foot  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  horse  had  assembled.  TyrconneFs 
soldiers  were  already  at  hand.  They  brought  with  them  a 
considerable  supply  of  arms  to  be  distributed  among  the  peas- 
antry. The  peasantry  greeted  the  royal  standard  with  delight, 
and  accompanied  the  march  in  great  numbers.  The  townsmen 
and  their  allies,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked,  came  boldly 
forth  to  encounter  the  intruders.  The  officers  of  James  had 
expected  no  resistance.  They  were  confounded  when  they 
saw  confronting  them  a  column  of  foot,  fianked  by  a  large 
body  of  mounted  gentlemen  and  yeomen.  The  crowd  of  camp 
followers  ran  away  in  terror.  The  soldiers  made  a  retreat  so 
precipitate  that  it  might  be  called  a  flight,  and  scarcely  halted 
till  they  were  thirty  miles  off.  at  Cavan.* 

The  Protestants,  elated  by  this  easy  victory,  proceeded  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  government  and  defence  of  Ennis. 
killen  and  of  the  surrounding  count»y.  Gustavus  Hamilton,  a 
gentleman  who  had  served  in  the  army,  but  who  had  recently 
been  deprived  of  his  commission  by  Tyrconnel,  and  had  since 
been  living  on  an  estate  in  Fermanagh,  was  appointed  Gover- 
nor, and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  castle.  Trusty  men  were 
enlisted  and  armed  with  great  expedition.  As  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  swords  and  pikes,  smiths  were  employed  to  make 
weapons  by  fastening  scythes  on  poles.     All  the  country  houses 


*  A  True  Relation  of  the  Actions  of  the  Inniskilling  men,  by  Andrew 
Hamilton,  Rector  of  Kilskerrio,  and  one  of  the  Prebends  of  the  Diocese  of 

Clojjher,  an  Eye-witness  thereof  and  Actor  therein,  licensed  Jan.  15,  i6f^| 
A  Further  Impartial  Account  of  the  Actions  of  the  Inniskilling  men.  by 
Captain  William  Mac  Cormick,  one  of  the  first  that  took  up  Arms, 
\691 
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round  Lough  Erne  were  turned  into  garrisons.  No  Papief 
was  suffered  to  be  at  large  in  the  town ;  and  the  friar  who  was 
accused  of  exerting  his  eloquence  against  the  Englishry  was 
thrown  into  prison.* 

The  other  great  fastness  of  Protestantism  was  a  place  of 
more  importance.  Eighty  jears  before,  during  the  troubles 
caused  bj  the  last  struggle  of  the  houses  of  0*Neil  and  O'Don- 
nel  against  the  authority  of  James  the  First,  the  ancient  dtj 
of  Derry  had  been  surprised  by  one  of  the  native  chiefs  ;  Um 
inhabitants  had  been  slaughtered,  and  the  houses  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  insurgents  were  speedily  put  down  and  punished ; 
the  government  resolved  to  restore  the  ruined  town  ;  the  Liord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of  London  were 
invited  to  assist  in  the  work  ;  and  King  James  the  First  made 
over  to  them  in  their  corporate  capacity  the  ground  covered  by 
tl^  ruins  of  the  old  Derry,  and  about  six  thousand  English 
acres  in  the  neighborhood.t 

This  country,  then  uncultivated  and  uninhabited,  is  now 
enriched  by  industry,  embellished  by  taste,  and  ple&^iing  even 
to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  well  tilled  fields  and  stately  manor 
houses  of  England.  A  new  city  soon  arose  which,  on  account 
of  its  connection  with  the  capital  of  the  empire,  was  called 
Londonderry.  The  buildings  covered  the  summit  and  slope 
of  a  hill  which  overlooked  the  broad  stream  of  the  Foyle,  then 
whitened  by  vast  flocks  of  wild  swans.f  On  the  highest 
ground  stood  the  Cathedral,  a  church  which,  though  erected 
when  the  secret  of  Grothic  architecture  was  lost,  and  though 
ill  qualified  to  sustain  a  comparison  with  the  awful  temples  of 
the  middle  ages,  is  not  without  grace  and  dignity.  Near  the 
Cathedral  rose  the  palace  of  the  Bishop,  whose  see  was  one 
of  the  most  valuable  in  Ireland.  The  city  was  in  form  nearly 
an  ellipse ;  and  the  principal  streets  formed  a  cross,  the  arms 
'  of  which  met  in  a  square  called  the  Diamond.  The  original 
houses  have  been  either  rebuilt  or  so  much  repaired  that  their 
ancient  character  can  no  longer  be  traced  ;  but  many  of  them 
were  standing  within  living  memory.     They  were  in  general 


*  Hamilton's  Trae  Bclation;  Mac  Cormick's  Farther  Impartial  Ao 
toant 

t  Concise  Vievf  of  the  Irish  Society,  1822;   Mr.  Heath's  interettiiig 
Account  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Grocers,  Appendix  17. 

I  The  Interest  of  £ngland  in  the  Preservation  of  Ireland,  lionsed  J«^ 
V7,  1689 
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two  Stories  in  height ;  and  some  of  them  had  stone  staircasea 
on  the  outside.  The  dwellings  were  encompassed  by  a  wall 
of  which  the  whole  circumference  was  little  less  than  a  mile. 
On  the  bastions  were  planted  culverins  and  sakers  presented 
bj  the  wealthy  guilds  of  London  to  the  colony.  On  some  of 
these  ancient  guns,  which  have  done  memorable  service  to  a 
great  cause,  the  devices  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  of  the 
Vlntnors'  Company,  and  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company 
are  still  discernible.* 

The  nhabitants  were  Protestants  of  Anglo  >Saxon  blood« 
They  were  indeed  not  all  of  one  country  or  of  one  church  ;  but 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians, 
seem  to  have  generally  lived  together  in  friendship,  a  friendship 
which  IS  sufficiently  explained  by  their  common  antipathy  to 
the  Irish  race  and  to  the  Popish  religion.  During  the  rebellion 
of  1641,  Londonderry  had  resolutely  held  out  against  the  native 
diief^ains,  and  had  been  repeatedly  besieged  in  vain.f  Since 
the  Restoration  the  city  had  prospered.  The  Foyle,  when  the 
tide  was  high,  brought  up  ships  of  large  burden  to  the  quay. 
The  fisheries  throve  greatly.  The  nets,  it  was  said,  were  some*- 
times  so  full  that  it  was  necessary  to  fling  back  multitudes  of 
dsh  into  the  waves.  The  quantity  of  salmon  caught  annually 
was  estimated  at  eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds'  weighuj 

The  people  of  Londonderry  shared  in  the  alarm  which, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1688,  was  geneml  among  the 
Protestants  settled  in  Ireland.  It  was  known  that  the  aborigi* 
nal  peasantry  of  the  neighborhood  were  lajing  in  pikes  and 
knives.  Priests  had  been  haranguing  in  a  style  of  which,  it 
must  be  owned,  the  Puntan  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  colony 
had  little  right  to  complain,  about  the  slaughter  of  the  Amale* 
kites,  and  the  judgments  which  Saul  had  brought  on  himself  by 
sparing  one  of  the  proscribed  race.  Rumors  from  vanoua 
quarters  and  anonymous  letters  in  various  hands  agreed  in 
naming  the  ninth  of  December  as  the  day  fixed  for  the  extir* 
pation  of  the  strangers.  While  the  minds  of  the  citizens  were 
agitated  by  these  reports,  news  came  that  a  regiment  of  twelve 
hundred  Papists,  commanded  by  a  Papist,  Alexander  Macdon- 
nell,  Earl  of  Antrim,  had  received  orders  from  the  Lord  Dep« 

*  These  thin^  I  observed  or  learned  on  the  spot. 

t  The  best  accoant  tliat  I  have  seen  of  what  passed  at  Londonderry 
during  the  war  which  began  in  1641  is  in  Dr.  Reid's  History  of  the  Pres 
bytenan  Church  in  Ireland. 

I  The  Interest  of  England  in  the  Preservation  of  Ireland ;  1689. 
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nty  to  occupy  Lornlondeny,  and  was  already  on  the  marc;li  from 
Coleraine.  The  consternation  was  extreme.  Some  were  for 
closing  the  gates  and  resisting ;  some  for  submitting ;  some  for 
temporizing.  The  corporation  had,  like  the  other  corporations 
of  Ireland,  been  remodelled.  The  magistrates  were  men  <rf 
low  station  and  character.  Among  them  was  only  one  persoD 
of  Anglo-Saxon  extraction ;  and  he  had  turned  Papist.  In  such 
rulers  the  inhabitants  could  place  no  confidence.*  The  Bishop^ 
Ezekiel  Hopkins,  resolutely  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  n<m- 
resistance  which  he  had  preached  during  many  years,  and  ex- 
horted his  flock  to  go  patiently  to  the  slaughter  rather  than 
incur  the  guilt  of  disobeying  the  Lord's  Anointed-f  Antrim 
was  meanwhile  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  At  length  the 
citizens  saw  from  the  walls  his  troops  arrayed  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Foyle.  There  was  then  no  bridge ;  but  there  was 
a  ferry  which  kept  up  a  constant  communication  between  the 
two  banks  of  the  river ;  and  by  this  ferry  a  detachment  from 
Antrim's  regiment  crossed.  The  officers  presented  themselves 
at  the  gate,  produced  a  warrant  directed  to  the  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs,  and  demanded  admittance  and  quarter  for  his  Majestjr'a 
soldiers. 

Just  at  this  moment  thirteen  young  apprentices,  most  of 
whom  appear,  from  their  names,  to  have  been  of  Scottish 
birth  or  descent,  flew  to  the  guard-room,  armed  themselves, , 
seized  the  keys  of  the  city,  rushed  to  the  Ferry  Gate,  closed 
it  in  the  face  of  the  King's  officers,  and  let  down  the  portcullis. 
James  Morlson,  a  citizen  more  advanced  in  years,  addressed 


*  My  authority  for  this  unfavorable  account  of  the  corporation  is 
epic  poem  entitled  the  Londeriad.  This  extraordinary  work  must  havo 
been  written  very  soon  after  the  events  to  which  it  relates ;  for  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  Robert  Rochfort.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  Roch- 
fort  was  Speaker  from  1695  to  1699.  The  poet  had  no  invention;  he  had 
evidently  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  city  which  he  celebrated ;  and  U^ 
doggerel  is  consequently  not  without  historical  value.    He  says  :— 

**  For  burgesBes  and  freemen  they  had  chose 
Brogue  makers,  butchers,  raps,  and  such  as  those; 
In  all  the  corporation  not  a  man 
Of  British  parents,  except  Buchanan.'* 

This  Buchanan  is  afterwards  described  as 

"  A  knave  all  o*er. 
For  he  had  learned  \o  tell  his  beads  before.*' 

t  See  a  sermon  preached  bj  him  at  Dublin  on  Jan.  81,  Ki69.  TIm 
lext  is,  ^  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  inr  the  Iioid*i 
Mke/* 
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ll»9  intraders  from  the  top  of  the  wall  and  advised  them  to  li« 
gene.  Thej  stood  in  consultation  before  the  gate  till  they 
heard  him  cry,  "  Bring  a  great  gun  this  way."  They  then 
thought  it  time  to  get  beyond  the  range  of  shot  They  re- 
treated, reembarked,  and  rejoined  their  comrades  on  the  otlier 
side  of  the  river.  The  flame  had  already  spread.  The  whole 
city  was  up.  The  other  gates  were  secured.  Sentinels  paced 
the  ramparts  everywhere.  The  magazines  were  opened. 
Muskets  and  gunpowder  were  distributed.  Messengers  were 
sent,  under  cover  of  the  following  night,  to  the  Protestant 
gentlemen  of  the  neighboring  counties.  The  bishop  expostu- 
lated in  vain.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  vehement  and 
daring  young  Scotchmen  who  had  taken  the  lead  on  this  occar 
Bion  had  little  respect  for  his  office.  One  of  them  broke  in  on 
a  discourse  with  which  he  interrupted  the  military  preparations 
by  exclaiming,  ^  A  good  sermon,  my  lord ;  a  very  good  ser- 
mon ;  but  we  have  not  time  to  hear  it  just  now."* 

The  Protestants  of  the  neighborhood  promptly  obeyed  the 
summons  of  Londonderry.  Within  forty-eiglit  hours  hundreds 
cxf  horse  and  foot  came  by  various  roads  to  the  city.  Antrim, 
aot  thinking  himself  strong  enough  to  risk  an  attack,  or  not 
disposed  to  take  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  commencing 
a  civil  war  without  further  orders,  retired  with  his  troops  to 
Coleraine. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  resistance  of  Ennis- 
killen  and  Londonderry  would  have  irritated  Tyi'connel  into 
taking  some  desperate  step.  And  in  truth  his  savage  and 
imperious  temper  was  at  first  inflamed  by  the  news  almost  to 
madness.  But,  after  wreaking  his  rage,  as  usual,  on  his  wig, 
he  became  somewhat  calmer.  Tidings  of  a  very  sobering  na^ 
ture  had  just  reached  him.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  march- 
ing unopposed  to  London.  Almost  every  county  and  every 
great  town  in  England  had  declared  for  him.  James,  deserted 
by  his  ablest  captains  and  by  his  nearest  relatives,  had  sent 
commissioners  to  treat  with  the  invaders,  and  had  issued  writs 
convoking  a  Parliament.     While  the  result  of  the  negotiations 

*  Walker's  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Deny,  1689;  Mackenzie's  Narra- 
tive of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry,  1689;  An  Apology  for  the  failure! 
diarged  on  the  Reverend  Mr.  Walker's  Account  of  the  late  Siege  of 
Vexry,  1689  j  A  Light  to  the  Blind.  This  last  work,  a  manuscript  in 
Ihe  possession  of  Lord  Fingal,  is  the  work  of  a  zealous  Roman  Catnolic 
tnd  a  mortal  enemy  of  England.  Large  extracts  from  it  are  among  tht 
Mackintosh  MSS.  *  The  date  in  the  title-page  is  1711 
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which  were  pending  in  England  was  uncertain,  the  Vicepoy 
could  not  venture  to  take  a  bloody  revenge  on  ihe  refractory 
Protestants  of  Ireland.  He  therefore  thought  it  ex}>edient  to 
affect  for  a  time  a  clemencj  and  moderation  wMch  were  by  no 
means  congenial  to  his  disposition.  The  task  of  quieting  the 
Englishry  of  Ulster  was  intrusted  to  William  Stewart,  Vis- 
count Mountjoy.  Mountjoy,  a  brave  soldier,  an  acoompKAhed 
scholar,  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  yet  a  zealous  Tory,  was  one 
of  the  very  few  members  of  the  Established  Church  who  stifl 
held  office  in  Ii-eland.  He  wai>  Master  of  the  Ordnance  ill 
that  kingdom,  and  Wiis  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  which  an  an* 
commonly  large  proportion  of  the  Englishry  had  been  suffered 
to  remain.  At  Dublin  he  was  the  centre  of  a  small  circle  of 
learned  and  ingenious  men  who  had,  under  his  preftidencjf 
fonned  themselves  into  a  Royal  Society,  the  image,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In  Ulster,  with  which 
he  was  peculiarly  connected,  his  name  was  held  in  high  honor 
by  the  colonists.*  He  hastened  with  his  regiment  to  London- 
derry, and  was  well  received  there.  For  it  was  known  that, 
though  he  was  firmly  attached  to  hereditary  monarchy,  he  was 
not  less  firmly  attached  to  the  reformed  religion.  The  citizens 
readily  permitted  him  to  leave  within  their  walls  a  small  gar- 
rison exclusively  composed  of  Protestants,  under  the  command 
of  his  lieutenant  colonel,  Robert  Lundy,  who  took  the  title  of 
Govemor.t 

The  news  of  Mountjoy's  visit  to  Ulster  was  highly  gratifying 
to  the  defenders  of  Enniskillen.  Some  gentlemen  deputed  by 
tliat  town  waited  on  him  to  request  his  good  offices,  but  were 
disappointed  by  the  reception  which  they  found.  "  My  advice 
to  you  is,"  he  said,  **  to  submit  to  the  King's  authority."  "  What, 
my  Lord  ?  "  said  one  of  the  deputies ;  "  Are  we  to  sit  still  and 
let  ourselves  be  butchered  ?  "  "  The  King,"  said  Mountjoy,  **  will 
protect  you."  "  If  all  that  we  hear  be  tnie,"  said  the  depntyi 
^  his  Majesty  will  find  it  hard  enough  to  protect  himself,^  The 
conference  ended  in  this  unsatisfactory  manner.  Enniskillen  stiU 
kept  its  attitude  of  defiance ;  and  Mountjoy  returned  to  Dublin.) 

By  this  time  it  had  indeed  become  evident  that  James  conld 

*  As  to  Mountjoy's  character  and  position,  see  Clarendon's  letters 
IVom  Ireland,  particularly  that  to  Lord  Dartmouth  of  Feb.  8,  and  thai  t» 

Evelyn  of  Feb.  14,  I68f.  ''Bon  officier,  ct  homme  d'esprit  M|« 
Avaux. 

t  Walker's  Account ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 

i  Mac  Cormick's  Farther  Impartial  Account 
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not  protect  himself.  It  was  known  in  Ireland  that  he  had  fled ; 
that  he  had  been  stopped ;  that  he  had  fled  again ;  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  arrived  at  Westminster  in  triumph,  had 
tanken  on  himself  the  admi^  i-^tration  of  the  realm,  and  had  issued 
letters  summoning  a  Convention. 

Those  lords  and  gentlemen  at  whose  request  the  Prince  had 
Awumed  the  government,  had  earnestly  entreated  hitn  to  take 
the  state  of  Ireland  into,  his  immediate  consideration ;  and  he 
had  in  replj  assured  them  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  main- 
tain the  Protestant  religion  and  the  English  interest  in  that 
kingdom.  His  enemies  afterwards  accused  him  of  utterly  dis- 
regarding this  promise ;  nay,  they  alleged  that  he  purposely 
flufTcred  Ireland  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  calamity.  Halifax, 
they  said,  had,  with  cruel  and  perfidious  ingenuity,  devised  this 
mode  of  placing  the  Convention  under  a  species  of  duress  ;  and 
the  trick  had  succeeded  but  too  well.  The  vote  which  called 
William  to  the  throne  would  not  have  passed  so  easily  but  for 
the  extreme  dangers  which  threatened  the  state ;  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  his  own  dishonest  inactivity  that  those  dangers 
had  become  extreme.*  As  this  accusation  rests  on  no  pi'oof, 
those  who  repeat  it  are  at  least  bound  to  show  that  some  course 
clearly  better  than  the  course  which  William  took  was  open  to 
him ;  and  this  they  wiU  find  a  difficult  task.  If  indeed  he  could, 
within  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  London,  have  sent  a 
great  expedition  to  Ireland,  that  kingdom  might  perhaps,  after  a 
jhort  struggle,  or  without  a  struggle,  have  submitted  to  his 
authority ;  and  a  long  series  of  crimes  and  calamities  might 
have  been  averted.  But  the  factious  orators  and  pamphleteers, 
who,  much  at  their  ease,  reproached  him  for  not  sending  such 
an  expedition,  would  have  been  perplexed  if  they  had  been 
required  to  find  the  men,  the  ships,  and  the  funds.  The 
English  army  had  lately  been  arraryed  against  him  ;  part  of  it 
was  stili  ill  disposed  towards  him ;  and  the  whole  was  utterly 
disorganized.  Of  the  army  which  he  had  brought  from  Holland, 
not  a  regiment  could  be  spared.  He  had  found  the  treasury 
empty  and  the  pay  of  the  navy  in  arrear.  He  had  no  power 
to  hypothecate  any  part  of  the  public  revenue.  Those  who 
lent  him  money  lent  it  on  no  security  but  his  bare  word.  It 
was  only  by  the  patriotic  hberality  of  the  merchants  of  London 
that  he  was  enabled  to  defray  the  ordinary  charges  of  govern- 


*  Bamet,  i.  807 ;  and  the  notes  by  Swift  and  Dartmonth.     Tatchin,  in 
die  Observator,  repeats  this  idle  calomuy 
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ment  till  the  meeting  of  the  Conyention.  It  is  surelj  myaat 
to  blame  him  for  not  instantly  fitting  out,  in  such  (drcumstaaoea, 
an  annament  sufficient  to  conquer  a  kingdom. 

Perceiving  that,  till  the  government  of  England  was  settled,  it 
*  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  interfere  effectually  by  arms  in  the 
afiairs  of  Ireland,  he  determined  to  try  what  effect  negotiatioii 
would  produce.  Those  who  judged  a^r  the  event  pronoanced 
that  he  had  not,  on  this  occasion,  shown  his  usual  sagacity, 
lie  ought,  they  said,  to  have  known  that  it  was  absurd  to  expeol 
submission  from  TyrconneL  Such,  however,  was  not  at  tha 
time  the  opinion  of  men  who  had  the  best  means  of  infomui" 
tion,  and  whose  interest  was  a  sufficient  pledge  for  their  sinoer- 
ity.  A  great  meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had 
property  in  Ireland  was  held,  during  the  interregnum,  at  the 
house  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  Saint  James's  Square.  They 
advised  the  Prince  to  try  whether  the  Lord  Deputy  might  not 
be  induced  to  capitulate  on  honorable  and  advantageous  tenns.* 
In  truth,  there  is  strong  reason  to  beheve  that  Tyrconnel  really 
wavered.  For,  fierce  as  were  his  passions,  they  never  made 
him  forgetful  of  his  interest ;  and  he  might  well  doubt  whether 
it  were  not  for  his  interest,  in  declining  years  and  health,  to 
retire  from  business  with  full  indemnity  for  all  past  offenoe8« 
with  high  rank  and  with  an  ample  fortune,  rather  than  to  stake 
his  life  and  property  on  the  event  of  a  war  against  the  whole 
power  of  England.  It  is  certain  that  he  professed  himself 
willing  to  yield.  He  opened  a  communication  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  affected  to  take  counsel  with  Mountjoy,  aad 
with  others  who,  tiiough  they  had  not  thrown  off  their  allegiance 
to  James,  were  yet  firmly  attached  to  the  Established  Church 
and  to  the  English  connection. 

In  one  quarter,  a  quarter  from  which  WiUiam  was  justified  in 
expecting  the  mo.st  judicious  counsel,  there  was  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  professions  of  Tyrconnel  were  sincere.  No  British 
statesman  had  then  so  high  a  reputation  throughout  Europe  as 
Sir  William  Temple.  His  diplomatic  skill  had,  twenty  year?  be 
fore  arrested  the  progress  of  the  French  power.  He  had  been 
a  steady  and  a  useful  friend  to  the  United  Pi-ovinces  and  to  the 
House  of  Nassau.  He  had  long  been  on  terms  of  friendly  confi- 
dence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  had  negotiated  that  maiv 
riage  to  which  England  owed  her  recent  dehverance.  With  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  Temple  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  well 

*  The  Onuig^  GkuMstte,  Jao.  10,  168-}. 
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acquainted.  His  family  had  considerable  property  there ;  he 
had  himself  resided  there  during  several  years  ;  he  had  repre* 
sented  the  county  of  Carlow  in  parliament ;  and  a  large  part 
of  his  income  was  derived  from  a  lucrative  Irish  office.  There 
was  no  height  of  power,  of  rank,  or  of  opulence,  to  which 
he  might  not  have  risen,  if  he  would  have  consented  to  quit 
his  reti'eat,  and  to  lend  his  assistance  and  the  weight  of  his 
name  to  the  new  government.  But  power,  rank,  and  opu- 
lence had  less  attraction  for  his  Epicurean  temper  than  ease 
and  security.  He  rejected  the  most  tempting  invitations,  and 
continued  to  amuse  himself  with  his  books,  his  tulips,  and  his 
pine-apples,  in  rural  seclusion.  With  some  hesitation,  however, 
he  consented  to  let  his  eldest  son  John  enter  into  the  service  of 
William.  During  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  John  Temple 
was  employed  in  business  of  high  importance,  and,  on  subjects 
connected  with  Ireland,  his  opinion,  which  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  agree  with  his  father's,  had  great  weight.  The 
young  politician  flattered  himself  that  he  had  secured  the 
services  of  an  agent  eminently  qualiiied  to  bring  the  negotia 
tion  with  Tyrconnel  to  a  prosperous  issue. 

This  agent  was  one  of  a  remarkable  family  which  had  sprung 
from  a  noble  Scottish  stock,  but  which  had  long  been  settled  in 
Ireland,  and  which  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     In 
the  gay  crowd  which  thronged  Whitehall,  during  those  scan- 
dalous years  of  jubilee  which  immediately  followed  the  Resto- 
ration, the  Hamiltons  were  preeminently  conspicuous.     The 
long  fair  ringlets,  the  radiant  bloom,  and  the  languishing  blue 
eyes  of  the  lovely  Elizabeth  still  charm  us  on  the  canvas  of 
Lely.     She  had  the  glory  of  achieving  no  vulgar  conquest.     It 
was  reserved  for  her  voluptuous  beauty  and  for  her  flippant 
wit  to  overcome  the  aversion  which  the  cold-hearted  and  scoff- 
ing Grammont  felt  for  the  indissoluble  tie.    One  of  her  brothers, 
Anthony,  became  the  chronicler  of  that  brilliant  and  dissolute 
society  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  most 
dissolute  members.     He  deserves  the   high  praise  of  having, 
though  not  a  Frenchman,  written  the   book  which  is,  of  sdl 
liooks,  the  most  exquisitely  French,  both  in  spirit  and  in  man- 
ner.    Another  brother,  named  Richard,  had,  in  foreign  service, 
gained  some  military  experience.     His  wit  and  politeness  had 
distinguished  him  even  in  the  splendid  circle  of  Versailles.     It 
was  whispered  that  he  had  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  an  exalted 
lady,  the  natural  daughter  of  the   Great  King,  the   wife  of 
t  legitimate  prmce  of  the   House  of  Bourbon,  and  that  she 
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ha/l  not  seemed  to  be  displeased  by  the  attentions  of  her  prei 
Bumptuous  admirer.*  Tiie  adventurer  had  subsequently  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  had  been  appointed  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  Irish  army,  and  had  been  sworn  of  the  Irish 
Privy  Council.  When  the  Dutch  invasion  was  expected,  he 
came  across  Saint  George's  Channel  with  the  troops  which 
Tyrconnel  sent  to  reinforce  the  royal  army.  After  the  flight 
of  James,  those  tix>ops  submitted  to  the  Pxince  of  Orange* 
Richard  Hamilton  not  only  made  his  own  peace  with  what  was 
now  the  ruling  power,  but  declared  himself  confident  that^ 
if  he  were  sent  to  Dublin,  he  could  conduct  the  negotiation 
which  had  been  opened  there  to  a  happy  close.  If  he  failed^ 
he  pledged  his  word  to  return  to  London  in  three  weeks.  His 
hiftuence  in  Ireland  was  known  to  be  great ;  his  honour  had 
never  been  questioned ;  and  he  was  highly  esteemeil  by  the 
Temple  family.  John  Temple  declared  that  he  would  answer 
for  Richaixl  Ilamilton  as  for  himself*.  This  guarantee  was 
thought  sutiicient  ;  and  Hamilton  set  out  for  Ireland,  assuring 
his  English  friends  that  he  should  soon  bring  Tyrconnel  to 
reason.  The  oifers  which  he  was  authorized  to  inake  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  to  the  Lord  Deputy  personally,  were 
most  liberal.t 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Hamilton  may  have  really  meant 
to  perform  his  promise.  But  when  he  arrived  at  Dublin  ha 
found  that  he  had  undertaken  a  task  which  was  beyond  his 
power.  The  hesitation  of  Tyrconnel,  whether  genuine  or 
feigned,  was  at  an  end.  He  had  found  that  he  had  no  longer 
a  choice.  He  had  with  little  difficulty  stimulated  the  ignorant 
and  susceptible  Irish  to  fury.  To  calm  them  was  beyond  his 
fikilL  Rumors  were  abroad  tliat  the  Viceroy  was  correspond- 
ing with  the  English ;  and  these  rumors  had  set  the  nation 
on  lire.  The  cry  of  the  common  people  was  that,  if  he  dared 
to  sell  them  for  wealth  and  honors,  they  would  burn  the  Castle 
and  him  in  it,  and  would  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  France.}  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  protest,  truly  or 
fiedaely,  that  he  had  never  harbored  any  thought  of  submission, 
and  that  he  had  pretended  to  negotiate  only  for  the  purpose 
of  gauiTJig  time.     Yet,  before  he  openly  declared  against  the 

*  M<^moires  de  Madame  de  la  Fayette. 

t  Burnet,  L  808;  Life  of  James,  iL  320;  Commons'  Joamals,  Jalj  SS. 
689. 

I  Araux  to  Lewis,  ^^^*  1689 
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English  settlers,  and  against  England  herself,  what  must  be  a 
war  to  the  death,  he  wished  to  rid  himself  of  Mountjoy,  who 
had  hitherto  been  true  to  the  cause  of  Janiefi,  but  who,  it  was 
well  known,  would  never  consent  to  be  a  party  to  the  spoliation 
and  oppression  of  the  colonists.  Hypocritical  professions  of 
friendship  and  of  pacific  intentions  were  not  spared.  It  was  a 
sacred  duty,  Tyrconnel  said,  to  avert  the  calamities  which 
seemed  to  be  impending.  King  James  himself,  if  he  under- 
stood the  whole  case,  would  not  wish  his  Irish  friends  to  en- 
gage at  that  moment  in  an  enterprise  which  must  be  fatal  to 
them  and  useless  to  him.  He  would  permit  them,  he  would 
command  them,  to  submit  to  necessity,  and  to  reserve  them* 
selves  for  better  times.  If  any  man  of  weight,  loyal,  able,  and 
well  informed,  would  repair  to  Saint  Germains  and  explain 
the  state  of  things,  his  Majesty  would  easily  be  convinced. 
Would  Mountjoy  undertake  this  most  honorable  and  important 
mission  ?  Mountjoy  hesitated,  and  suggested  that  some  person 
more  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  King  should  be  the  messen- 
ger. Tyrconnel  swore,  ranted,  declared  that,  unless  King 
James  were  well  advised,  Ireland  would  sink  to  the  pit  of  hell, 
and  insisted  that  Mountjoy  should  go  as  the  representative  of 
the  loyal  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  Chief  Baron  Rice,  a  Roman  Catholic  high  in 
the  royal  favor.  Mountjoy  yielded.  The  two  ambassadors 
departed  together,  but  with  very  different  commissions.  Rice 
was  charged  to  tell  James  that  Mountjoy  was  a  traitor  at 
heart,  and  had  been  sent  to  France  only  that  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  might  be  deprived  of  a  favorite  leader.  The  King 
was  to  be  assured  that  he  was  impatiently  expected  in  Ireland, 
and  that,  if  he  would  show  himself  there  with  a  Fi-ench  force, 
he  might  speedily  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes.*  The  Cluef 
Baron  carried  with  him  other  instructions  which  were  prob- 
ably kept  secret  even  from  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains.  If 
James  should  be  unwilling  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
native  population  of  Ireland,  Rice  was  directed  to  request  a 
private  audience  of  Lewis,  and  to  offer  to  make  the  island  a 
province  of  France.f 

As  soon  as  the  two  envoys  had  depai'ted,  Tyrconnel  set  him* 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  321 ;   Moantjoy's  Circalar  Letter,  date<I 

Jan.  10,  168f ;  King,  iv.  8.    In  "Light  t)  the  Blind/'  Tyroonnel's  "wiso 
iissimulation  "  is  commended. 

+  Avaux  to  Lewis,  April  ^-f,  1689 
VOL.  III.  6 
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self  to  prepare  for  the  confict  which  had  become  iLeviiable 
and  he  wa3  strenuously  assisted  by  the  faithless  HaniiltoiL 
The  Irisli  nation  was  called  to  arms ;  and  the  call  was  obeyed 
with  strange  promptitude  and  enthusiasm.  The  flag  on  the 
Castle  of  Dublin  was  embroidered  with  the  words,  "  Now  :w 
never ;  now  and  forever ; "  and  those  words  resounded  through 
the  whole  island.*  Never  in  modern  Europe  has  there  been 
such  a  rising  up  of  a  whole  people.  The  habits  of  the  Celtic 
pea><ant  were  such  that  he  made  no  sacrifice  in  quitting  hw 
potatoe  ground  for  the  camp.  He  loved  excitement  and  adven* 
ture.  He  feared  work  far  more  than  danger.  His  national 
and  religious  feelings  had,  during  three  years,  been  exasperated 
by  the  constant  application  of  stimulants.  At  every  fair  and 
mai'ket  he  had  heard  that  a  good  time  was  at  hand,  that  the 
tyrants  who  spoke  Saxon  and  lived  in  slated  houses  were  aboat 
to  be  swept  away,  and  that  the  land  would  again  belong  to  its 
own  children.  By  the  peat  fires  of  a  hundred  thousand  cabins 
had  nightly  been  sung  rude  ballads  which  predicted  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  oppressed  race.  The  priests,  most  of  whom 
belonged  to  those  old  families  which  the  Act  of  Settlement  had 
ruined,  but  which  were  still  revered  by  the  native  population^ 
had,  from  a  thousand  altars,  charged  every  Catholic  to  show 
his  zeal  for  the  true  Church  by  providing  weapons  against 
the  day  when  it  might  be  necessary  to  try  the  changes  of  battle 
in  her  cause.  The  army,  which,  under  Ormond,  had  consisted 
of  only  eight  regiments,  was  now  increased  to  forty  eight ;  and 
the  ranks  were  soon  full  to  overflowing.  It  was  impossible  to 
find  at  short  notice  one  tenth  of  the  number  of  good  officers 
which  was  required.  Commissions  were  scattered  profusely 
among  idle  cosherers  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  good 
Irish  families.  Yet  even  thus  the  supply  of  captains  and 
lieutenants  fell  short  of  the  demand ;  and  many  companioa 
were  commanded  by  cobblers,  tailors,  and  footmen.f 
The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  very  small.     The  pnvate  had 


fr  Printed  Letter  from  Dnblin,  Feb.  25,  1689;  Mcphibosheth  and  Ziba^ 
1689. 

t  The  connection  of  the  priests  with  the  old  Irish  families  is  mentionei 
in  Petty's  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland.  See  the  Short  View  by  a 
Clori»:yu):in  latt^ly  escajjed,  1689;  Ireland's  Lamentation,  by  an  Enf^lish 
Protestant  that  lately  narrowly  escaped  with  life  from  thence,  1689:  A 
True  Account  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  by  a  person  who  with  jjreat  d*(B- 
eulty  left  Dublin,  1689;  King,  ii.  7.  Avaux  conthmB  all  that  tlieM 
inriters  say  aboat  the  Irish  officers. 
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only  thr€>^pence  a  daj.  One  half  only  of  this  pittance  waa 
ever  given  him  in  money;  and  that  half  was  often  in  arreai. 
But  a  far  more  seductive  bait  than  his  miserable  stipend  was 
the  prospect  of  boundless  license.  J£  the  government  allowed 
him  less  than  sufficed  for  his  wants,  it  was  not  extreme  to  mark 
the  means  by  which  he  supplied  the  deficiency.  Though  four 
fifths  of  the  population  of  Ireland  were  Celtic  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic, more  than  four*  fifths  of  the  property  of  Ireland  belonged 
to  the  Protestant  Englishry.  The  gamers,  the  cellars,  above 
all  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  minority,  were  abandoned  to  the 
ma^nij.  Whatever  the  regular  troops  spared  was  devoured 
by  bands  of  marauders  who  overran  almost  every  barony  in  the 
island.  For  the  arming  was  now  universal.  No  man  dared  to 
present  himself  at  mass  without  some  weapon,  a  pike,  a  long 
knife  called  a  skean,  or,  at  the  very  least,  a  strong  ashen  stake^ 
pointed  and  hardened  in  the  fire.  The  very  women  were  es 
horted  by  their  spiritual  directors  to  carry  skeans.  Every 
smith,  every  carpenter,  every  cutler,  was  at  constant  work  on 
guns  and  blades.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  get  a  horse  shod. 
If  any  Protestant  artisan  refused  to  assist  in  the  manufacture 
of  implements  which  were  to  be  used  against  his  nation  and  his 
religion,  he  was  flung  into  prison.  It  seems  probable  that,  at 
^e  end  of  February,  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  Irishmen  were 
in  arms.  Near  fifty  thousand  of  them  were  soldiers.  The  rest 
were  banditti,  whose  violence  and  licentiousness  the  Govem- 
ment  afiected  to  disapprove,  but  did  not  really  exert  itself  to 
suppress.  The  Protestants  not  only  were  not  protected,  but 
were  not  suffered  to  protect  themselves.  It  was  determined 
that  they  should  be  left  Unarmed  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  and 
hostile  population.  A  day  was  fixed  on  which  they  were  to 
bring  all  their  swords  and  firelocks  to  the  parish  churches ;  and 
it  was  notified  that  every  Protestant  house  in  which,  after  that 
day>  a  weapon  should  be  found  should  be  given  up  to  be  sacked 
by  the  soldiers.  Bitter  complaints  were  made  that  any  knave 
might,  by  hiding  a  spear  head  or  an  old  gun-barrel  in  a  com^sr 
of  a  mansion,  bring  utter  ruin  on  the  owner.* 

*  At  the  French  War  Office  is*  a  report  on  the  State  of  Ireland  in 
February,  1€89.  In  that  report,  it  is  said  that  the  Irish  who  had  enlisted 
M  cioldiers  were  ?orty-five  thousand,  and  that  the  namher  would  have 
been  a  hundred  thousand  if  all  who  rolunteered  had  been  admitted.  See 
the  Sad  and  fjamentable  Condition  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  1689; 
Hamilton's  True  Relation,  1690;  The  State  of  Papist  and  Protesfaint 
Ptoperties  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  1689;  A  true  Representation  ta 
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Chief  Justice  Keating,  himself  a  Protestant,  and  almost  the 
only  Protestant  who  still  held  a  great  place  in  Ireland,  strutrgled 
courageously  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  order  against  the  united 
strength  of  the  government  and  the  populace.  At  the  Wicklow 
assizes  of  that  spring,  he,  from  the  seat  of  judgment,  set  forth 
with  great  strength  of  language  the  miserable  state  of  the 
country.  Whole  counties,  he  said,  were  devastated  by  a  rabble 
resembling  the  vultures  and  ravens  which  follow  the  march  of 
an  army.  Most  of  these  wretches  were  not  soldiers.  They 
acted  under  no  authority  known  to  the  law.  Yet  it  was,  he 
owned,  but  too  evident  that  they  were  encouraged  and  sc]*eened 
by  some  who  were  in  high  command.  How  else  could  it  be 
that  a  market  overt  for  plunder  should  be  held  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  capital  ?  The  stories  which  travellers  told  of 
'he  savage  Hottentots  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  real- 
zed  in  Leinster.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  for  an 
honest  man  to  lie  down  rich  in  flocks  and  herds  acquired  by 
the  industry  of  a  long  life,  and  to  wake  a  beggar.  It  was,  how- 
ever, to  small  purpose  that  Keating  attempted,  in  the  midst  of 
that  fearful  anarchy,  to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the  law* 
Priests  and  military  chiefs  appeared  on  the  bench  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overawing  the  judge  and  countenancing  the  robbers. 
One  ruffian  escaped  because  no  prosecutor  dared  to  appear. 
Another  declared  that  he  had  armed  himself  in  conformity  to 
the  orders  of  his  spiritual  guide,  and  to  the  example  of  many 
persons  of  higher  station  than  himself,  whom  he  saw  at  that 
moment  in  Court  Two  only  of  the  Merry  Boys,  as  they  were 
called,  were  convicted ;  the  worst  criminals  escaped ;  and  the 
^hief  Justice  indignantly  told  the  jurymen  that  the  guilt  of  the 
^lublic  ruin  lay  at  their  door.* 

When  such  disorder  prevailed  in  Wicklow,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  districts  more  bar- 
barous and  more  remote  from  the  seat  of  government.  Keat- 
>ng  appears  to  have  been  the  only  magistrate  who  strenuously 
exerted  himself  to  put  the  law  in  force.  Indeed  Nugent,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  highest  criminal  court  of  the  realm,  de- 


Jie  King  and  People  of  England,  how  Matters  were  carried  on  all  along 
m  Ireland,  licensed  Aug.  16, 1689 ;  Letter  from  Dublin,  1689 ;  Ireland? 
Lamentation,  1689 ;  Compleat  History  of  the  Life  and  Military  Actioni 
of  Richard,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  Generalissimo  of  all  the  Irish  forces  now 
in  arms,  1689. 
*  See  the  proceedings  in  the  State  Trials 
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clared  on  the  bench  at  Cork  that,  without  violeiic<^  and  spolia* 
tion,  the  intentions  of  the  Government  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  that  robbery  must  at  that  conjuncture  be  tolerated 
as  a  necessary  evil.  * 

The  destruction  of  property  which  took  place  within  a  few 
weeks  would  be  incredible,  if  it  were  not  attested  by  witnesses 
unconnected  with  each  other  and  attached  to  very  different  in- 
terests. There  is  a  close,  and  sometimes  almost  a  verbali 
agreement  between  the  descriptions  given  by  Protestants,  who, 
during  that  reign  of  terror,  escaped,  at  the  hazard  of  theii 
lives,  to  England,  and  the  descriptions  given  by  the  envoySi 
commissaries,  and  captains  of  Lewis.  All  agreed  in  declaring 
that  it  would  take  many  years  to  repair  the  waste  which  had 
been  wrought  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  armed  peasantry .f  Some 
of  the  Saxon  aristocracy  had  mansions  jichly  furnished,  and 
sideboards  gorgeous  with  silver  bowls  and  chargers.  All  this 
wealth  disappeared.  One  house,  in  which  there  had  been  three 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  plate,  was  lefl  without  a  spoon.} 
But  the  chief  riches  of  Ireland  consisted  in  cattle.  Innumerable 
flocks  and  herds  covered  that  vast  expanse  of  emerald  meadow, 
saturated  with  the  moisture  of  the  Atlantic  More  than  one 
gentleman  possessed  twenty  thousand  sheep  and  four  thousand 
oxen.  The  freebooters  who  now  overspread  the  country  be- 
longed to  a  class  which  was  accustomed  to  live  on  potatoes  and 
sour  whey,  and  which  had  always  regarded  meat  as  a  luxury 
reserved  for  the  rich.  These  men  at  first  revelled  in  beef  and 
mutton,  as  the  savage  invaders,  who  of  old  poured  down  from 
the  forests  of  the  north  on  Italy,  revelled  in  Massic  and  Fa- 
lemian  wines.  The  Protestants  described  with  contemptuous 
disgust  the  strange  gluttony  of  their  newly  liberated  slaves. 
The  carcasses,  half  raw  and  half  burned  to  cinders,  sometimes 
still  bleeding,  sometimes  in  a  state  of  loathsome  decay,  were 
torn  to  pieces  and  swallowed  without  salt,  bread,  or  herbs. 
Those  marauders  who  preferred  boiled  meat,  being  often  in 
want  of  kettles,  contrived  to  boil  the  steer  in  his  own  skin.  An 
absurd  tragi-comedy  is  still  extant,  which  was  acted  in  this  and 
the  following  year  at  some  low  theatre  for  the  amusement  of 


*  King,  ill.  10. 

t  Ten  years,  says  the  French  ambassador ;  twenty  years,  says  a  Frot* 
Mtant  fugitive. 
X  Animadversions  on  the  proposal  for  sending  back  the  nobility  and 

frentry  of  Ireland ;  16-|^. 
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the  English  populace.  A  crowd  of  half  naked  savages  ap« 
peared  on  the  stage,  howling  a  Celtic  song  and  dancing  round 
an  ox.  Thej  then  proceeded  to  cut  steaks  out  of  the  animal 
while  still  alive  and  to  fling  the  bleeding  flesh  on  the  coals.  In 
truth  the  barbarity  and  filthiness  of  the  banquets  of  the  Bap* 
parees  was  such  as  the  dramatists  of  Grub  Street  could  scaroelj 
caricature.  When  Lent  began,  the  plunderers  generally  ceased 
to  devour,  but  continued  to  destroy.  A  peasant  would  kill  a  oow 
merely  in  order  to  get  a  pair  of  brogues.  Often  a  whole  flock 
of  sheep,  oflen  a  herd  of  flfly  or  sixty  kine,  was  slaughtered : 
the  beasts  were  flayed;  the  fleeces  and  hides  were  carried 
away ;  and  the  bodies  were  lefl  to  poison  the  air.  The  French 
ambassador  reported  to  his  master  that,  in  six  weeks,  fifltj 
thousand  horned  cattle  had  been  slain  in  this  manner,  and  were 
rotting  on  the  ground  all  over  the  country.  The  number  of 
sheep  that  were  butchered  during  the  same  time  was  popularij 
said  to  have  been  three  or  four  hundred  thousand.* 

Any  estimate  which  can  now  be  framed  of  the  value  of  the 
property  destroyed  during  this  fearful  conflict  of  races  must 
necessarily  be  very  inexact.  We  are  not,  however,  absolutely 
without  materials  for  such  an  estimate.  The  Quakers  were 
neither  a  very  numerous  nor  a  very  opulent  class.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  they  were  moro  than  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 


*  King,  iii.  10 ;  The  Sad  Estate  and  Condition  of  Ireland,  as  represent 
ed  in  a  Letter  from  a  Worthy  Person  who  was  in  Dublin  on  Friday  last, 
March  4,  1689;  Short  View  by  a  Clergyman,  1689;  Lamentation  of  Iro- 
land,  1689  ;  Compleat  History  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Richard,  Eari 
of  Tyrconnel,  1689;  The  iioyal  Voyage,  acted  in  1689  and  1690.  This 
drama,  which,  I  believe,  was  performed  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  of  a  curious  class  of  compositions,  utterly  destitate  of 
literary  merit,  but  valuable  as  showing  what  were  then  the  most  sacceM- 
fal  clap-traps  for  an  audience  composed  of  the  common  people.  "  The 
end  of  this  play,"  says  the  author  in  his  preface,  "■  is  chieflv  to  expose  the 
perfidious,  base,  cowardly,  and  bloody  nature  of  the  Irish.  The  aeooiint 
which  the  fugitive  Protestants  give  of  the  wanton  destruction  of  cattle  if 

eonfirmed  by  Avaux  in  a  letter  to  Lewis,  dated  April  j-f-,  1689,  and  by 

Deserigny  in  a  letter  to  Loivois,  dated  May  j-f,  1690.  Most  of  the  di^ 
patches  written  by  Avaux  during  his  mission  to  Ireland  are  contained  in 
a  volume  of  which  a  very  few  copies  were  printed  some  years  ago  at  the 
English  Foreign  Office.  Of  many  I  have  also  copies  made  at  the  French 
Foreign  Office.  The  letters  of  Desgrigny,  who  was  employed  in  the  Com* 
missariat,  I  found  in  the  Library  of  the  French  War  Office.  I  cannot  too 
•trongly  express  my  sense  of  the  liberality  and  courtesy  with  which  the 
immense  and  admirably  arranged  storehouses  of  curious  loiormation  at 
Paris  were  thrown  open  to  me. 
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Protestant  population  of  Ireland,  or  that  they  possessed  more 
tbao  a  fiftieth  part  of  th^  Protestant  wealth  of  Ireland.  They 
were  undoubtedly  better  treated  than  any  other  Protestant  sect. 
James  had  always  been  partial  to  them :  they  own  tliat  Tyr- 
connel  did  his  best  to  protect  them ;  and  they  seem  to  have 
found  favor  even  in  the  sight  of  tlie  Rapparees.*  Yet  the 
Quakers  computed  their  pecuniary  losses  at  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.f 

In  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  it  was  utterly  impos- 
iible  for  the  English  settlers,  few  as  they  were  and  dispersed, 
lo  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to  this  terrible  outbreak  of  the 
aboriginal  population.  Charleville,  Mallow,  Sligo,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  natives.  Bandon,  where  the  Pi-otestants  had 
mustered  in  considerable  force,  was  reduced  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Macarthy,  an  Irish  officer  who  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  CSeltic  houses,  and  who  had  long 
served,  under  a  feigned  name,  in  the  French  array 4  Tbe 
people  of  Kenmare  held  out  in  their  little  fastness  till  they 
were  attacked  by  three  thousand  regular  soldiers,  and  till  it  was 
known  that  several  pieces  of  ordnance  were  coining  to  batter 
down  the  turf  wall  which  surrounded  the  agent's  house.  Then 
at  length  a  capitulation  was  concluded.  The  colonists  were 
suffered  to  embark  in  a  small  vessel  scantily  supplied  with  food 
and  water.  They  had  no  experienced  navigator  on  board; 
but  after  a  voyage  of  a  fortnight,  during  which  they  were 
crowded  together  like  slaves  in  a  Guinea  ship,  and  suffered  the 
extremity  of  thirst  and  hunger,  they  reached  Bristol  in  safety.f 
When  such  was  the  fate  of  the  towns,  it  was  evident  that  the 
country  seats  which  the  Protestant  land-owners  had  recently 
fortified  in  the  three  southern  provinces  could  no  longer  be  de- 
fended. Many  families  submitted,  delivered  up  their  arms, 
and  thought  themselves  happy  in  escaping  with  life.    But  many 


*  "  A  remarkable  thing  never  to  be  forgotten  was  that  they  that  were 
fa  government  then ''  —  at  the  end  of  1688 — "seemed  to  favor  us  and 
endeavor  to  preserve  Friends."  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
People  called  Quakera  in  Ireland,  by  Wight  and  Rutty,  Dublin,  1751. 
King  indeed  (iii.  17)  reproaches  the  Quakers  as  allies  and  tools  of  the 
papists. 

t  Wight  and  Rutty. 

}  Life  of  James,  ii.  327.  Orig.  Mem.  Macarthy  and  his  feigned  name 
ere  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Dangeau. 

^  Exact  Relation  of  the  Persecutions,  Robberies  ai\d  Losses  sustained 
by  the  Protestants  of  Killmare  in  Ireland,  1689. 
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.resolute  and  high-spirited  gentlemen  and  yeomen  were  dete» 
mined  to  perish  rather  tlian  yield.  They  packed  up  such 
valuable  property  as  could  easily  be  carried  away,  burned  what- 
ever they  could  not  remove,  and,  well  armed  and  mounted,  set 
out  for  those  spots  in  Ulster  which  were  the  strongholds  of  their 
race  and  of  their  faith.  The  flower  of  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion of  Munster  and  Connaught  found  shelter  at  Enniskillen. 
Whatever  was  bravest  and  most  true-hearted  in  Leinster  took 
the  road  to  Londonderry.* 

The  spirit  of  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry  rose  higher  and 
higher  to  meet  the  danger.  At  both  places  the  tidings  of  what 
had  been  done  by  the  Convention  at  Westminster  were  received 
with  transports  of  joy.  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed 
at  Enniskillen  with  unanimous  enthusiasm,  and  with  such 
pomp  as  the  little  town  could  furnisn.t  Lundy,  who  com- 
manded at  Londonderry,  could  not  venture  to  oppose  himself 
to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  citizens  and  of  his  own  sol- 
diers. He  therefore  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  signed  a  declaration  by  which  he  bound  himself  to 
stand  by  that  government,  on  pain  of  being  considered  a  cow- 
ard and  a  traitor.  A  vessel  from  England  soon  brought  a 
commission  from  William  and  Mary  which  confirmed  him  in 
his  office.} 

.  To  reduce  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  to  submission  before 
aid  could  arrive  from  England,  was  now  the  chief  object  of 
Tyrconnel.  A  great  force  was  ordered  to  move  noithward, 
under  the  command  of  Richard  Hamilton.  This  man  had 
violated  all  the  obligations  which  are  held  most  sacred  by  gen- 
tlemen and  soldiers,  had  broken  faith  with  his  friends  the  Tem- 
ples, had  forfeited  his  military  parole,  and  was  now  not  ashamed 

o  take  the  field  as  a  general  against  the  government  to  wkich 
ne  was  bound  to  render  himself  up  as  a  prisoner.  His  march 
left  on  the  face  of  the  country  traces  which  the  most  careless 
eye  could  not  during  many  years  fail  to  discern.  His  army 
was  accompanied  by  a  rabble,  such  as  Keating  had  well  com- 
pared to  the  unclean  birds  of  prey  which  swarm  wherever  the 


*  A  true  Representation  to  the  King  and  People  of  England  how  2iCa^ 
ters  were  carried  on  all  along  in  Ireland  by  the  late  King  Jannes,  Ucenseil 
Aug.  16,  1689 ;  A  true  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland  by  a  Vnr 
|on  that  with  great  ditiiculty  left  Dublin,  licensed  June  8,  1689 

t  Hamilton's  Actions  of  the  InniskiiUng  Men,  1689. 

I  Walker's  Account,  1689. 
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ficent  of  carrion  is  strong.  The  general  professed  himself 
anxious  to  save  from  ruin  and  outrage  all  Protestants  who  re« 
mained  quietly  at  their  homes ;  and  he  most  readily  gave  them 
protections  under  his  hand.  Biit  these  protections  proved  of 
no  avail;  and  he  was  forced  to  own  that,  whatever  power 
he  might  be  able  to  exercise  over  his  soldiers,  he  could  not 
keep  order  among  the  mob  of  camp-followers.  The  country 
behind  him  was  a  wilderness ;  and  soon  the  country  before 
him  became  equally  desolate.  For,  at  the  fame  of  his  ap« 
proach,  the  colonists  burned  their  furniture,  pulled  down 
their  houses,  and  retreated  •  northward.  Some  of  them  at- 
tempted to  make  a  stand  at  Dromore,  but  were  broken  and 
scattered.  Then  the  flight  became  wild  and  tumultuous.  The 
fugitives  broke  down  the  bridges  and  burned  the  ferryboats. 
Whole  towns,  the  seats  of  the  Protestant  population,  were  left 
ui  ruins  without  one  inhabitant.  The  people  of  Omagh  de- 
stroyed their  own  dwellings  so  utterly  that  no  roof  was  left  to 
shelter  the  enemy  from  the  rain  and  wind.  The  people  of 
Cavan  migrated  in  one  body  to  Enniskillen.  The  day  was 
wet  and  stormy.  The  road  was  deep  in  mire.  It  was  a  pite- 
ous sight  to  SCQ,  mingled  with  the  armed  men,  the  women  and 
children  weeping,  famished,  and  toiling  through  the  mud  up  to 
their  knees.  All  Lisburn  fled  to  Antrim ;  and,  as  the  foes 
drew  nearer,  all  Lisburn  and  Antrim  together  came  pouring 
into  Londonderry.  Thirty  thousand  Protestants,  of  both 
sexes  and  of  every  age,  were  crowded  behind  the  bulwarks  of 
the  City  of  Refuge.  There,  at  length,  on  the  verge  of  the 
ocean,  hunted  to  the  last  asylum,  and  baited  into  a  mood  in 
which  men  may  be  destroyed,  but  will  not  easily  bf  subju- 
gated, the  imperial  race  turned  desperately  to  bay.* 

Meanwhile  Mountjoy  and  Rice  had  arrived  in  France. 
Mountjoy  was  instantly  put  under  arrest,  and  thrown  into  the 
Bastile.  James  determined  to  comply  with  the  invitation 
which  Rice  had  brought,  and  applied  to  L^wis  for  the  help  of 
a  French  army.  But  Lewis,  though  he  showed,  as  to  all 
things  which  concerned  the  personal  dignity  and  comfort  of  his 
royal  guests,  a  delicacy  even  romantic,  and  a  liberality  ap- 
proaching to  profusion,  was  unwilling  to  send  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  Ireland.     He  saw  that  France  would  have  to  main* 

—  --—-—■     -—  ■    -  ■     ■    ■■  '  — ^ 

*  Mackenzie's  Narrative ;  Mac  Cormack's  Further  Impartial  Accoant  | 
Story's  Impartial  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Ireland,  1691 ;  Apology  for  thi 
Protestants  of  Ireland ;  Letter  from  Dublin  of  Feb.  25,  1689 ;  Avaux  to 

-ewiD  April  ^f,  1689. 

6* 
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tain  a  long  war  on  the  Continent  against  a  formidable  coalition 
her  expenditure  must  be  immense  ;  and,  great  as  were  her  re 
sources,  he  felt  it  to  be  important  that  nothing  should  be 
wasted.  He  doubtless  regarded  with  sincere  commiseration 
and  good-will  the  unfortunate  exiles  to  whom  he  had  given  so 
princely  a  welcome.  Yet  neither  commiseration  nor  good- 
will could  prevent  him  from  speedily  discovering  that  hit 
brother  of  England  was  the  dullest  and  most  perverse  of 
human  beings.  The  folly  of  James,  his  incapacity  to  read  thi 
characters  of  men  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  his  obstinacy,  al* 
ways  most  offensively  displayed  when  wisdom  enjoined  con- 
cession, his  vacillation,  always  exhibited  most  pitiably  in  em^r* 
gencies  which  required  firmness,  had  made  him  an  outcast  from 
England,  and  might,  if  his  counsels  were  blindly  followed, 
bring  great  calamities  on  France.  As  a  legitimate  sovereign 
expelled  by  rebels,  as  a  confessor  of  the  true  faith  persecuted 
by  heretics,  as  a  near  kinsman  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  who 
had  seated  himself  on  the  hearth  of  that  House,  he  was  en- 
titled to  hospitality,  to  tenderness,  to  respect.  It  was  fit  that 
he  should  have  a  stately  palace  and  a  spacious  forest,  that  the 
household  troops  should  salute  him  with  the  Ijighest  military 
honors,  that  he  should  have  at  his  command  all  the  hounds  of 
the  Grand  Huntsman,  and  all  the  hawks  of  the  Grand  Fal- 
coner. But,  when  a  prince,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  great  fleet 
and  army,  had  lost  an  empire  without  striking  a  blow,  under- 
took to  furnish  plans  for  naval  and  military  expeditions ;  when 
a  prince,  who  had  been  undone  by  his  profound  ignorance  of 
the  temper  of  his  own  countrymen,  of  his  own  soldiers,  of  his 
own  domestics,  of  his  own  children,  undertook  to  answer  for 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  Irish  people,  whose  language  he 
could  not  speak,  and  on  whose  land  he  had  never  set  his  foot ; 
it  was  necessary  to  receive  his  suggestions  with  caution.  Such 
were  the  sentiments  of  Lewis  ;  and  in  these  sentiments  he  was 
confirmed  by  his  Minister  of  War,  Louvois,  who,  on  private 
as  well  as  on  public  grounds,  was  unwilling  that  James  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  large  military  force.  Lcuvois  hated 
Lauzun.  Lauzun  was  a  favorite  at  Saint  Grermains.  He 
wore  the  garter,  a  badge  of  honor  which  has  very  seldom  been 
conferred  on  aliens  who  were  not  sovereign  princes.  It  was 
believed  indeed  at  the  French  Court  that,  in  order  to  distin* 
guish  him  from  the  other  knights  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
European  orders,  he  had  been  decorated  with  that  y^rj  Georgn 
which  Charles  the  First  had,  on  the  scaffold,  put  into  tb<)  bandf 
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of  Juxon.*  Lauzun  had  been  encouraged  to  hope  that,  if 
French  forces  were  sent  to  Ireland,  he  should  command  them ; 
and  this  amj^ition^  hope  Louvois  was  bent  on  di-^appointing.'*' 

An  army  was  therefore  for  the  present  refused  ;  but  every 
thing  else  was  granted.  The  Brest  fleet  was  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness  to  sail.  Arms  for  ten  thousand  men  and  great  quan- 
tities of  ammunition  were  put  on  board.  About  four  hundred 
captains,  lieutenants,  cadets,  and  gunners  were  selected  for  the 
important  service  of  organizing  and  disciplining  the  Irish  levies. 
The  chief  command  was  held  by  a  veteran  warrior,  the  Count 
of  Rosen.  Under  him  were  Maumont,  who  held  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  a  brigadier  named  Pusignan.  Fiye 
hundred  thousand  crowns  in  gold,  equivalent  to  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling,  were  sent  to  Brest.| 
For  James's  personal  comforts  provision  was  made  with  anx- 
iety resembling  that  of  a  tender  mother  equipping  her  son  for 
a  first  campaign.  The  cabin  furniture,  the  camp  furniture, 
the  tents,  the  bedding,  the  plate,  were  luxurious  and  superb. 
Nothing  which  could  be  agreeable  or  useful  to  the  exile  was 
too  costly  for  the  munificence,  or  too  trifling  for  the  attention, 
of  his  gracious  and  splendid  host.  On  the  fifteenth  of  Febru- 
ary, James  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  Versailles.  He  was  con- 
ducted round  the  buildings  and  plantations  with  every  mark  of 
respect  and  kindness.  The  fountains  played  in  his  honor.  It 
was  the  season  of  the  Carnival ;  and  never  had  the  vast  palace 
and  the  sumptuous  gardens  presented  a  gayer  aspect.  In  the 
evening  the  two  kings,  after  a  long  and  earnest  conference  in 
private,  made  their  appearance  before  a  splendid  circle  of  lords 
and  ladies.  ^  I  hope,**  said  Lewis,  in  his  noblest  and  most  win- 
ning manner,  '^  that  we  are  about  to  part,  never  to  meet  again 
in  this  world.  That  is  the  best  wish  that  I  can  form  for  you. 
But,  if  any  evil  chance  should  force  you  to  return,  be  assured 
that  you  will  find  me  to  the  last  such  as  you  have  found  me 
hitherto."  On  the  seventeenth  Lewis  oaid  in  return  a  farewell 
visit  to  Saint  Germains.  At  the  moment  of  the  parting  em- 
brace he  said,  with  his  most  amiable  smile :  ^*  We  have  forgot* 
len  one  thing,  a  cuirass  for  yourself.  You  shall  have  mine."  The 
evirass  was  brought,  and  suggested  to  the  wits  of  the  Court  in- 


*  Mdmoires  de  Madame  de  la  Fayette ;  Madame  de  S^vign^  to  Ma 
wme  de  Grignan,  Feb.  28,  1689. 
t  Bnrnet,  ii.  17  ;  Clarke's  Life  of  James  II.  320.  321,  322. 
t  Maamont's  Instructions. 
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geiiious  allusions  to  the  Vulcanian  panoply  which  Achilles  lent 
to  his  feebler  fi  iend.  James  set  out  for  Brest ;  and  his  wife,  over- 
come with  sickness  and  sorrow,  shut  herself  up  with  her  child 
to  weep  and  pray.* 

James  was  accompinied  or  speedily  followed  by  several  of 
his  own  subjects,  among  whom  the  most  distinguished  were  his 
son  Berwick,  Cartwright  Bishop  of  Chester,  Powis,  Dover,  and 
Mclfort.  Of  all  the  retinue,  none  was  so  odious  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  as  Melfort.  He  was  an  apostate ;  he  was  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  an  insincere  apostate  ;  and  the  insolent, 
arbitrary,  and  menacing  language  of  his  state  papers  disgusted 
even  the  Jacobites.  He  was  therefore  a  favorite  with  his  mas- 
ter ;  for  to  James  unpopularity,  obstinacy,  and  implacability 
were  the  greatest  recommendations  that  a  statesman  could 
have. 

What  Frenchman  should  attend  the  King  of  England  in  the 
character  of  ambassador  had  been  the  subject  of  grave  deliber- 
ation at  Versailles.  Barillon  could  not  be  passed  over  without 
a  marked  slight.  But  his  self-indulgent  habits,  his  want  of  en- 
ergy, and,  above  all,  the  credulity  with  which  he  had  listened 
to  the  professions  of  Sunderland,  had  made  an  unfavorable  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  Lewis.  What  was  to  be  done  in  Ire- 
land was  not  work  for  a  trifler  or  a  dupe.  The  agent  of  France 
in  that  kingdom  must  be  equal  to  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
functions  of  an  envoy.  It  would  be  his  right  and  his  duty  to 
offer  advice  touching  every  part  of  the  political  and  military 
administration  of  the  country  in  which  he  would  represent  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  beneficent  of  allies.  Barillon  was 
therefore  passed  over.  He  affected  to  bear  his  disgrace  with 
composure.  His  political  career,  though  it  had  brought  great 
calamities  both  on  the  House  of  Stuart  and  on  the  Hou^e  of 
Bourbon,  had  been  by  no  means  unprofitable  to  himself.  He 
was  old,  he  said  ;  he  was  fat ;  he  did  not  envj  younger  men  the 
honor  of  living  on  potatoes  and  whiskey  among  the  Irish  bogs ; 
he  would  try  to  console  himself  with  partridges,  with  cham- 
pagne, and  with  the  society  of  the  wittiest  men  and  prettiest 
women  of  Paris.  It  was  rumored,  however,  that  he  was  tor* 
tured  by  painful  emotions  which  he  was  studious  to  conceal; 
his  health  and  spirits  failed ;  and  he  tried  to  find  consolation  in 


*  Dangeau,  yebniarj'  j|,  Jf ,  1689 ;  ^{pd 
J|j  ^±^  ;  M^moireg  de  Madapoe  c^e  Ift  Fay 


ame  de  S^vigni,  Felmuir^ 
ayette. 
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religions  duties.  Some  people  were  much  edified  by  the  piety 
of  the  old  voluptuary ;  but  others  attributed  his  death,  wbi'^h 
took  place  not  long  after  his  retreat  from  public  life,  to  shamo 
Hnd  vexation.* 

The  Count  of  Avaux,  whose  sagacity  had  detected  all  the 
plans  of  William,  ^id  who  had  vainly  recommended  a  policy 
which  would  probably  have  frustrated  them,  was  the  man  oa 
whom  the  choice  of  Lewis  fell.  In  abilities  Avaux  had  no  SU' 
perior  among  the  numerous  able  diplomatists  whom  his  coun* 
try  then  possessed.  His  demeanor  was  singularly  pleasing,  hit 
person  handsome,  his  temper  bland.  His  manners  and  con- 
versation were  those  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  bred  in  the 
most  polite  and  magnificent  of  all  Courts,  who  had  represented 
that  Court  both  in  Roman  Catholic  and  in  Protestant  countries, 
and  who  had  acquired  in  his  wanderings  the  art  of  catching 
the  tone  of  any  society  into  which  chance  might  throw  him. 
fie  was  eminently  vigilant  and  adroit,  fertile  in  resources,  and 
skilful  in  discovering  the  weak  parts  of  a  character.  His  own 
character,  however,  was  not  without  its  weak  parts.  The  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  of  plebeian  origin  was  the  torment  of  his 
life.  He  pined  for  nobility  with  a  pining  at  once  pitiable  and 
ludicrous.  Able,  experienced,  and  accomplished  as  he  was,  he 
sometimes,  under  the  influence  of  this  mental  disease,  descend- 
ed to  the  level  of  Moliere's  Jourdain,  and  entertained  malicious 
observers  with  scenes  almost  as  laughable  as  that  in  which  the 
honest  draper  was  made  a  Mamamouchi.f  It  would  have  beeii 
well  if  this  had  been  the  worst.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  Avaux  had  no 
more  notion  than  a  brute.  One  sentiment  was  to  him  in  the 
place  of  religion  and  morality,  a  superstitious  and  intolerant 
devotion  to  the  Crown  which  he  served.  This  sentiment  per- 
vades all  his  dispatches,  and  gives  a  color  to  all  his  thoughts 
and  words.  Nothing  that  tended  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
Fixinch  monarchy  seemed  to  him  a  crime.  Indeed,  he  appears 
to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  not  only  Frenchmen,  but  all 
human  beings,  owed  a  natural  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Bour- 


*  Memoirs  of  La  Fare  and  Saint  Simon ,  Note  of  Renaadot  on  EngUih 

Affairs,  1697,  in   the   French   Archives ;    Madame   de   S^vign<5,  j{^^ 

March  XX,  1689 ;  Letter  of  Madame  do  Coulangcs  to  M.^dc  Coulanges, 

Ialy23,  1691. 

t  See  Saint  Simon's  account  of  the  trick  by  which  Avaux  tried  to  paM^ 
Umself  off  at  Stockholm  as  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Gho»t. 
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bon,  and  that  whoever  hesitated  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  and 
freedom  of  his  own  native  country  to  the  glory  of  that  House 
was  a  traitor.  While  he  resided  at  the  Hague,  he  always  des- 
ignated those  Dutchmen  who  had  sold  themselves  to  France  as 
the  well-intentioned  party.  In  the  letters  which  he  wrote  from 
Ireland,  the  same  feeling  appears  still  more  strongly.  He 
would  have  been  a  more  sagacious  politician  if  he  had  sympa* 
thized  more  with  those  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation which  prevail  among  the  vulgar.  For  his  own 
indifference  to  all  considerations  of  justice  and  mercy  was  such 
that,  in  his  schemes,  he  made  no  allowance  for  the  consciences 
and  sensibilities  of  his  neighbors.  More  than  once  he  deliber- 
ately recommended  wickedness  so  horrible  that  wicked  men 
recoiled  from  it  with  indignation.  But  they  could  not  succeed 
even  in  making  their  scruples  intelligible  to  him.  To  every 
remonstrance  he  listened  with  a  cynical  sneer,  wondering  with- 
in himself  whether  those  who  lectured  him  were  such  fools  aa 
they  professed  to  be,  or  were  only  shamming. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Lewis  selected  to  be  the  compan- 
ion and  monitor  of  James.  Avaux  was  charged  to  open,  if  pos- 
sible, a  communication  with  the  malecontents  in  the  £nglisb 
Parliament ;  and  he  was  authorized  to  expend,  if  necessary,  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns  among  them. 

James  arrived  at  Brest  on  the  fifth  of  March,  embarked 
there  on  board  of  a  man  of  war  called  the  Saint  Michael,  and 
sailed  within  forty-eight  hours.  He  had  ample  time,  however, 
before  his  departure,  to  exhibit  some  of  the  faults  by  which  he 
had  lost  England  and  Scotland,  and  by  which  he  was  about  to 
Lose  Ireland.  Avaux  wrote  from  the  harbor  of  Brest  that  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  conduct  any  important  business  in  concert 
with  the  King  of  England.  His  Majesty  could  not  keep  any 
secret  fi-om  anybody.  The  very  foremast  men  of  the  Saint 
Michael  had  already  heard  him  say  things  which  ought  to 
have  been  reserved  for  the  ears  of  his  confidential  advisers.* 

The  voyage  was  safely  and  quietly  performed ;  and,  on  the 
aflernoon  of  the  twelfth  of  March,  James  landed  in  the  harbor 
of  Kinsale.  By  the  Roman  Catholic  population  he  was  re- 
ceived with  shouts  of  unfeigned  transport.  The  few  Protest* 
ants  who  remained  in  that  part  of  the  country  joined  in  greeting 


*  This  letter,  written  to  Lewis  from  the  harbor  of  Brest,  is  ir  the 
Archives  of  tlie  French  Foreign  Office,  bat  is  wanting  in  the  veiy  nut 
rolame  printed  in  Downing  Street. 
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hiiiij  and  perhaps  not  insincerely.  For,  though  an  enemy  of 
their  religion,  he  was  not  an  enemy  of  their  nation ;  and  they 
might  reasonably  hope  that  the  worst  king  would-  show  some- 
what more  respect  for  law  and  property  than  had  been  shown 
by  the  Men-y  Boys  and  Rapparees.  Tlie  Vicar  of  Kinsale 
was  among  those  who  went  to  pay  their  duty ;  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  "Bishop  of  Chester,  and  was  not  ungraciously 
received* 

James  learned  that  his  cause  was  prospering.  In  the  three 
southern  provinces  of  Ireland  the  Protestants  were  disarmed, 
and  were  so  effectually  bowed  down  by  terror  that  he  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  them.  In  the  North  there  was 
some  show  of  resistance  ;  but  Hamilton  was  marching  against 
the  malecontents ;  and  there  was  little  doubt  that  they  would 
easily  be  crushed.  A  day  was  spent  at  Kinsale  in  putting  the 
arms  and  ammunition  out  of  reach  of  danger.  Horses  sufficient 
to  carry  a  few  travellers  were  with  some  difficulty  procured ; 
and,  on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  James  proceeded  to  Cork.t 

We  should  greatly  err  if  we  imagined  that  the  road  by  which 
he  entered  that  city  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  stately  approach 
which  strikes  the  traveller  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  ad- 
miration. At  present  Cork,  though  deformed  by  many  misera- 
ble relics  of  a  former  age,  holds  no  mean  place  among  the  ports 
of  the  empire.  The  shipping  is  more  than  half  what  the  ship- 
ping of  London  was  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  customs 
exceed  the  whole  revenue  which  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
in  the  most  peaceful  and  prosperous  times,  yielded  to  the  Stu- 
arts. The  town  is  adorned  by  broad  and  well-built  streets,  by 
fair  gardens,  by  a  Corinthian  portico  which  would  do  honor  to 
Palladio,  and  by  a  Gothic  college  worthy  to  stand  in  the  High 
Street  of  Oxford.  In  1689,  the  city  extended  over  about  one 
tenth  part  of  the  space  which  it  now  covers,  and  was  intersected 
by  muddy  streams,  which  have  long  been  concealed  by  arches 
and  buildings.  A  desolate  marsh,  in  which  the  sportsman  who 
pursued  the  waterfowl  sank  deep  in  water  and  mire  at  every 
4tep,  covered  the  area  now  occupied  by  stately  buildings,  the 
palaces  of  great  commercial  societies.  There  was  only  a  single 
street  in  which  two-wheeled  carriages  could  pass  each  other* 

*  A  full  and  true  Account  of  the  Landing  and  Reception  of  tl  e  lat« 
King  James  at  I^nsale,  in  a  letter  from  Bristol,  licensed  April  4,  1689; 
LesUe's  Answer  to  King ;  Ireland's  Lamentation;  Avaux.  March  J 

ti^vaax.  March  J  2,  1689;  Life  of  James,  ii.  327,  Orig.  Mem. 
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From  tins  street  diverged  to  right  and  left  alleys  squalid  and 
noisome  beyond  the  belief  of  those  who  have  formed  their  no- 
tions of  misery  from  the  most  miserable  parts  of  Saint  Giles's 
and  Whitechapel.  One  of  these  alleys,  called,  and,  by  com- 
parison, justly  called,  Broad  Lane,  is  about  ten  feet  wide. 
From  such  places,  now  seats  of  hunger  and  pestilence,  aban- 
doned to  the  most  wretched  of  mankind,  th^  citizens  poured 
forth  to  welcome  James.  He  was  received  with  military  hon- 
ors by  Macarthy,  who  held  the  chief  command  in  Munster* 

It  was  impossible  for  the  King  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Dublin ;  for  the  southern  counties  had  been  so  completely  laid 
waste  by  the  banditti  whom  the  priests  had  called  to  arms,  that 
the  means  of  locomotion  were  not  easily  to  be  procured.  Horses 
had  become  rarities ;  in  a  large  district  there  were  only  two 
carts ;  and  those  Avaux  pronounced  good  for  nothing.  Some 
days  elapsed  before  the  money  which  had  been  brought  from 
France,  though  no  very  formidable  mass,  could  be  dragged 
over  the  few  miles  which  separated  Cork  from  Kinsale.* 

While  the  King  and  his  Council  were  employed  in  trying  to 
procure  carriages  and  bfl^ts,  Tyrconnel  arrived  from  Dublin* 
He  held  encouraging  language.  The  opposition  of  Enniskillen 
he  seems  to  have  thought  deserving  of  little  consideration. 
Londonderry,  he  said,  was  tlie  only  important  post  held  by  the 
Protestants ;  and  even  Londonderry  would  not,  in  his  judg- 
ment, hold  out  many  days. 

At  length  James  was  able  to  leave  Cork  for  the  capital.  On 
the  road,  the'shrewd  and  observant  Avaux  made  many  remarks. 
The  first  part  of  the  journey  was  through  wild  highlands,  where 
it  was  not  strange  that  there  should  be  few  traces  of  art  and 
industry.  But,  from  Kilkenny  to  the  gates  of  Dublin,  the  path 
of  the  travellers  lay  over  gently  undulating  ground  rich  with 
natural  verdure.  That  fertile  district  should  have  been  cov- 
ered with  fiocks  and  herds,  orchards  and  cornfields ;  but  it  was 
an  untilled  and  unpeopled  desert.  £ven  in  the  towns  the  arti- 
sans were  very  few.  Manufactured  articles  were  hardly  to  be 
found,  and  if  found  could  be  procured  only  at  immense  prices.t 
The  truth  was  that  most  of  the  English  inhabitants  had  fledy 
ftnd  that  art,  industry,  and  capital  had  fied  with  them. 

Jiunes  received  on  his  progress  numerous  marks  of  the  good 


*  Avaax,  March  ^|,  1689. 
t  Avaux,  ^^'  1689 
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Will  of  the  peasantry ;  but  marks  such  as,  to  tupu  bred  in  the 
courts  of  France  and  England,  had  an  uncouth  and  ominous 
appearance.  Though  very  few  laborers  were  seen  at  work  in 
the  fields,  the  road  was  lined  by  Rapparees  armed  with  skeans, 
stakes,  and  half  pikes,  who  crowded  to  look  upon  the  deliverer 
of  their  race.  The  highway  along  which  he  travelled  presented 
the  aspect  of  a*street  in  which  a  fair  is  held.  Pipers  came 
fiM*th  to  play  before  him  in  a  style  which  was  not  exactly  that 
of  the  French  opera ;  and  the  villagers  danced  wildly  to  the 
music  Long  frieze  mantles,  resembling  those  which  Spenser 
had,  a  century  before,  described  as  meet  beds  for  rebels  and 
apt  cloaks  for  thieves,  were  spread  along  the  path  which  the 
eavalcade  was  to  tread ;  and  garlands,  in  which  cabbage  stalks 
supplied  the  place  of  laurels,  were  offered  to  the  royal  hand. 
The  women  insisted  on  kissing  his  Majesty  ;  but  it  should  seem 
that  they  bore  little  resemblance  to  their  posterity ;  for  this 
eompliment  was  so  distasteful  to  him  that  he  ordered  his  reti- 
nue to  keep  them  at  a  distance.* 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  March  he  entered  Dublin.  That 
city  was  then,  in  extent  ^nd  population,  the  second  in  the 
British  isles.  It  contained  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
houses,  and  probably  above  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.!  In 
wealth  and  beauty,  however,  Dublin  was  inferior  to  many 
English  towns.  Of  the  graceful  and  stately  public  buildings 
which  now  adorn  both  sides  of  the  Liffey,  scarcely  one  had 
been  even  projected.  The  College,  a  very  different  edifice 
from  that  which  now  stands  on  the  same  site,  lay  quite  out  of 
the  city.t  The  ground  which  is  at  present  occupied  by  Lein- 
ster  House  and  Charlemont  House,  by  Sackville  Street  and 
Merrion  Square,  was  open  meadow.  Most  of  the  dwellings 
were  built  of  timber,  and  have  long  given  place  to  more  sub- 
stantial edifices.  The  Castle  had  in  1686  been  almost  unin- 
habitable. Clarendon  had  complained  that  he  knew  of  "no 
gentleman  in  Pall  Mall  who  was  not  more  conveniently  and 
handsomely  lodged  than  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.     No 


*  A  fall  and  trne  Vccoant  of  the  Landing  and  Reception  of  the  late 
King  James;  Ireland's  Lamentation ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 

t  See  :he  calculations  of  Petty,  King,  and  Davcnant.  If  the  average 
number  of  inhabitants  to  a  house  was  the  same  in  Dublin  as  in  London, 
the  population  of  Dublin  would  have  been  about  thirty- four  thousand. 

I  John  Dunton  speaks  of  Culle^e  Green  near  Dublin.  I  have  seen 
letters  of  that  age  directed  to  the  College,  by  Dublin.  There  are  some 
taiterestir^  old  maps  of  Dublin  in  the  British  Museum. 
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public  ceremony  could  be  performed  in  a  becx)ining  mannef 
under  tbe  Vice-regal  roof.  Nay,  in  spite  of  constant  glazing 
and  tilin<5,  tbe  rain  perpetually  drencbed  tbe  apartments.* 
Tyrconnel,  since  be  became  Lord  Deputy,  bad  erected  a  new 
building  somewbat  more  commodious.  To  tbis  building  the 
King  was  conducted  in  state  tbrougb  tbe  soutbern  part  of  the 
city.  Every^  exertion  bad  been  made  to  give  an  air  of  fostivitj 
and  splendor  to  tbe  district  which  he  was  to  traverse.  The 
streets,  which  were  generally  deep  in  mud,  were  strewn  with 
gravel.  Boughs  and  flowers  were  scattered  over  the  patli. 
Tapestry  and  arras  bung  from  tbe  windows  of  those  who  could 
afford  to  exhibit  such  finery.  The  poor  supplied  the  place  of 
rich  stuffs  with  blankets  and  coverlids.  In  one  place  was 
stationed  a  troop  of  friars  with  a  cross ;  in  another  a  company 
of  forty  girls  dressed  in  white  and  carrying  nosegays.  Pipers 
and  harpers  played  "  Tbe  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again.** 
The  Lord  Deputy  carried  tbe  sword  of  state  before  his  master* 
Tbe  Judges,  tbe  Heralds,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
appeared  in  all  the  pomp  of  office.  Soldiers  were  drawn  up 
on  the  right  and  left  to  keep  tbe  passages  clear.  A  procession 
of  twenty  coaches  belonging  to  public  functionaries  was  mus- 
tered. Before  tbe  Castle  gate,  tbe  King  was  met  by  the  host 
under  a  canopy  borne  by  four  bishops  of  his  church.  At  the 
sight  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  passed  some  time  in  devotion. 
He  then  rose  and  was  conducted  to  the  chapel  of  his  palace, 
once  —  such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  human  things  —  the  riding 
house  of  Henry  Cromwell.  A  Te  Deum  was  performed  in 
honor  of  his  Majesty's  arrival.  The  next  morning  he  held  a 
Privy  Council,  discharged  Chief  Justice  Keating  from  any 
further  attendance  at  the  board,  ordered  Avaux  and  Bishqp 
Cartwrigbt  to  be  sworn  in,  and  issued  a  proclamation  convok- 
ing a  Parliament  to  meet  at  Dublin  on  the  7th  of  May.f 

When  the  hews  that  James  had  arrived  in  Ireland  reached 
London,  the  sorrow  and  alarm  were  general,  and  were  mingled 
with  serious  discontent.  Tbe  multitude,  not  making  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  by  which  William  was  encom- 
passed on  every  side,  loudly  .blamed  his  neglect.  To  all  the 
mvecfives  of  the  ignorant  and  malicious  he  opposed,  as 


*  Cferendon  to  Rochester,  Feb.  8,  168|,  April  20,  Aug.  12,  Nov.  80 
1686. 

t  Clarke's  Life  of  James  II.,  ii.  330;  Full  and  true  Accaimt  (€  tht 
Landing  and  Beception,  &c ;  Ireland's  Lamentation. 
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his  wont,  nothing  but  immutable  gravity  and  the  silence  of  pro- 
found disdain.  But  few  minds  had  received  from  nature  a 
temper  so  firm  as  his ;  and  still  fewer  had  undergone  so  long 
and  80  rigorous  a  discipline.  The  reproaches  which  had  no 
power  to  shake  his  fortitude,  tried  from  childhood  upwards  by 
both  extremes  of  fortune,  inflicted  a  deadly  wound  on  a  less 
resolute  heart. 

While  all  the  coffee-houses  were  unanimously  resolving  that 
ft  fleet  and  army  ought  to  have  been  long  before  sent  to  Dub* 
lin,  and  wondering  how  so  renowned  a  politician  as  his  Majesty 
could  have  been  duped  by  Hamilton  and  Tyrconnel,  a  gentle- 
man went  down  to  the  Temple  Stairs,  called  a  boat,  and  de* 
rired  to  be  pulled  to  Greenwich.  He  took  the  cover  of  a  letter 
fh)m  his  pocket,  scratched  a  few  lines  with  a  pencil,  and  laid 
the  paper  on  the  seat  with  some  silver  for  his  fare.  As  the 
boat  passed  under  the  dark  central  arch  of  London  Bridge,  he 
Bprang.  into  the  water  and  disappeared.  It  was  found  that  he 
hjEid  written  these  words :  "  My  folly  in  undertaking  what  I 
could  not  execute  hath  done  the  King  great  prejudice  which 
cannot  be  stopped  —  No  easier  way  for  me  than  this  —  May 
his  undertakings  prosper  —  May  he  have  a  blessing."  There 
was  no  signature ;  but  the  body  was  soon  found,  and  proved  to 
ye  that  of  John  Temple.  He  was  young  and  highly  accom- 
plished; he  was  heir  to  an  honorable  name;  he  was  united  to 
an  amiable  woman  ;  he  was  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune ;  and 
he  had  in  prospect  the  greatest  honors  of  the  state.  It  does 
XMt  appear  that  the  public  had  been  at  all  aware  to  what  an 
extent  he  was  answerable  for  the  policy  which  had  brought  so 
much  obloquy  on  the  government.  The  King,  stern  as  he  was, 
had  far  too  great  a  heart  to  treat  an  error  as  a  crime.  He  had 
just  appointed  the  unfortunate  young  man  Secretary  at  War ; 
and  the  commission  was  actually  preparing.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  cold  magnanimity  of  the  master  was  the  very 
thing  which  made  the  remorse  of  the  servant  insupportable.* 

But,  great  as  were  the  vexations  which  William  had  to  un- 
dergOy  those  by  which  the  temper  of  his  father-in-law  was  at 

*  Clarendon's  Diary;  Rcrcsby's  Memoirs;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diaiy. 
t  have  fohowed  Lmtreirs  version  of  Temple's  last  words.  It  agrees  in 
ruostance  with  Clarendon's,  but  has  more  of  the  abruptness  natural  OB 
•acki  an  occasion.  If  any  thing  could  make  so  tragical  an  event  ridica> 
Ions,  it  would  be  the  lamentation  of  the  author  of  the  Londeriad:— 

**  The  wretched  youth  against  his  friend  exclaims, 
And  in  despair  drowns  himself  in  the  Thames.'* 


i 
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this  time  tried  were  greater  stilL  No  court  in  Europe  WM 
distracted  by  more  quarrels  and  intrigues  than  were  to  be 
found  within  the  walls  of  Dublin  Castle.  The  numerous  petty 
cabals  which  sprang  from  the  cupidity,  the  jealousy,  and  the 
malevolence  <»f  individuals  scarcely  deserve  mention.  But 
there  was  one  cause  of  discord  which  has  been  too  little  no- 
ticed, and  which  is  the  key  to  much  that  has  been  thought 
mysterious  in  the  history  of  those  times. 

Between  English  Jacobitism  and  Irish  Jacobitism  there  was 
nothing  in  common.  The  English  Jacobite  was  animated  by  • 
strong  enthusiasm  for  the  family  of  Stuart ;  and  in  his  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  that  family  he  too  often  forgot  the  interests  of 
the  state.  Victory,  peace,  prosperity,  seemed  evils  to  the 
stanch  nonjuror  of  our  island  if  they  tended  to  make  usurpa- 
tion popular  and  permanent.  Defeat,  bankruptcy,  famine, 
invasion,  were,  in  his  view,  public  blessings,  if  they  increased 
the  chance  of  a  restoration.  He  would  rather  have  seen  his 
country  the  last  of  the  nations  under  James  the  Second  or 
James  the  Third,  than  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  umpire 
between  contending  potentates,  the  seat  of  arts,  the  hive  of 
industry,  under  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Nassau  or  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

• 

The  sentiments  of  the  Irish  Jacobite  were  very  different,  and, 
it  must  in  candor  be  acknowledged,  were  of  a  nobler  character. 
The  fallen  dynasty  was  nothing  to  him.  He  had  not,  like  a 
Cheshire  or  Shropshire  cavalier,  been  taught  from  his  cradle 
to  consider  loyalty  to  that  dynasty  as  the  first  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  gentleman.  All  his  family  traditions,  all  the  lessons 
taught  him  by  his  foster  mother  and  by  his  priests,  had  been 
of  a  very  different  tendency.  He  had  been  brought  up  to 
regard  the  foreign  sovereigns  of  his  native  land  with  the  feeling 
with  which  the  Jew  regarded  Caesar,  with  which  the  Scot  re- 
garded Edwafd  the  First,  with  which  the  Castilian  regarded 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  with  which  the  Pole  regards  the  Autocrat 
of  the  Russias.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  highborn  Milesian 
that,  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  seventeenth,  every  gener* 
ation  of  his  family  had  been  in  arms  against  the  English  crown* 
His  remote  ancestors  had  contended  with  Fitzstephen  and  De 
Burgh.  His  great-grandfather  had  cloven  down  the  soldiers 
of  Elizabeth  in  the  battle  of  the  Black  water.  His  grandfather 
had  conspired  with  O'Donnel  against  James  the  First.  Htf 
father  had  fought  under  Sir  PheUm  O'Neill  against  Charles  the 
First.    The  confiscation  of  the  family  estate  had  bee/i  ratified 
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by  an  Act  of  Charles  the  Second.  No  Puritan,  who  had  been 
cited  before  the  High  Commission  by  Laud,  who  had  charged 
under  Cromwell  at  Naseby,  who  had  been  prosecuted  under 
the, Conventicle  Act,  and  who  had  been  in  hiding  on  account 
of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  bore  less  affection  to  the  House  of 
Stuart  than  the  O* Haras  and  Macmahons,  on  whose  support 
the  fortunes  of  that  House  now  seemed  to  depend* 

The  fixed  purpose  of  these  men  was  to  break  the  foreign 
TCike,  to  exterminate  the  Saxon  colony,  to  sweep  away  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  to '  restore  the  soil  to  its  ancient  pro- 
prietors. To  obtain  these  ends  they  would  without  the  smallest 
scruple  have  risen  up  against  James ;  and  to  obtain  these  ends 
they  rose  up  for  him.  The  Irish  Jacobites,  therefore,  were 
not  at  all  desirous  that  he  should  again  reign  at  Whitehall ;  for 
ihey  could  not  but  be  aware  that  a  Sovereign  of  Ireland,  who 
was  also  sovereign  of  England,  would  not,  and,  even  if  he 
would,  could  not,  long  administer  the  government  of  the  smaller 
and  poorer  kingdom  in  direct  opposition  to  the  feeling  of  the 
larger  and  richer.  Their  real  wish  was  that  the  Crowns  might 
be  completely  separated,  and  that  their  island  might,  whether 
under  James  or  without  James  they  cared  little,  form  a  distinct 
state  under  the  powerful  protection  of  France. 

While  one  party  in  the  Council  at  Dublin  regarded  James 
merely  as  a  tool  to  be  employed  for  achieving  the  deliverance 
of  Ireland,  another  ptirty  regarded  Ireland  merely  as  a  tool  to 
be  employed  for  effecting  the  restoration  of  James.  To  the 
English  and  Scotch  lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Brest,  the  island  in  which  they  sojourned  was  merely 
a  stepping-stone  by  which  they  were  to  reach  Great  Britain. 
They  were  still  as  much  exiles  as  when  they  were  at  Saint 
Germains  ;  and  indeed  they  thought  Saint  Germains  a  far 
more  pleasant  place  of  exile  than  Dublin  Castle.  They  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  native  population  of  the  remote  and 
half  barbarous  region  to  which  a  strange  chance  had  led  them. 
Nay,  they  were  bound  by  common  extraction  and  by  common 
language  to  that  colony  which  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
native  population  to  root  out.  They  had  indeed,  like  the  great 
body  of  their  countrymen,  always  regarded  the  aboriginal  Irish 
with  very  unjust  contempt,  as  inferior  to  other  European  na- 
tions, not  only  in  acquired  knowledge,  but  in  natural  intelli- 
gence and  courage ;  as  born  Gibeonites  who  had  been  liberally 
treated,  in  being  permitted  to  hew  wood  and  to  draw  water  foi 
ft  wiser  and  mightier  people.     These  politicians  also  thought, 
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—  and  here  they  were  undoubtedly  in  the  right,  —  that,  if 
their  master's  object  was  to  recover  the  throne  of  England^  H 
ATould  be  madness  in  him  to  give  himself  up  to  the  guidance 
of  the  O^s  and  the  Macs  who  regarded  England  with  mortal 
enmity.  A  law  declaring  the  crown  of  Ireland  independent,  a 
law  transferring  mitres,  glebes,  and  tithes,  from  the  Protestant 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  law  transferring  ten  millions 
of  acres  from  Saxons  to  Celts,  would  doubtless  be  loudly  ap- 
plauded in  Clare  and  Tipperary.  But  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  such  laws  at  Westminster?  What  at  Oxford?  It 
would  be  poor  policy  to  alienate  such  men  as  Clarendon  and 
Beaufort,  Ken  and  Sherlock,  in  order  to  obtain  the  applause 
of  the  Bapparees  of  the  Bog  of  Allan.* 

Thus  the  English  and  Irish  factions  in  the  Council  at  Dublin 
were  engaged  in  a  dispute  which  admitted  of  np  compromise. 
Avaux  meanwhile  looked  on  that  dispute  from  a  point  of  view 
entirely  his  own.  His  object  was  neither  the  emancipation  of 
Ireland  nor  the  restoration  of  James,  but  the  greatness  of  the 
French  monarchy.  In  what  way  that  object  might  be  best 
attained  was  a  very  complicated  problem.  Undoubtedly,  a 
French  statesmen  could  not  but  wish  for  a  counter  revolution 
in  England.  The  effect  of  such  a  counter  revolution  would  bo 
that  the  power  which  was  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  France 
would  become  her  firmest  ally,  that  William  would  sink  into 
insignificance,  and  that  the  European  ooalition  of  which  he 
was  the  chief  would  be  dissolved.  But  what  chance  was  there 
of  such  a  counter  revolution  ?  The  English  exiles  indeed, 
after  the  fashion  of  exiles,  confidently  anticipated  a  speedy 
return  to  their  country.  James  himself  loudly  boasted  that 
his  subjects  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  though  they  had 
been  misled  for  a  moment  by  the  specious  names  of  religion, 
liberty,  and  property,  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  and  would 
rally  round  him  as  soon  as  he  appeared  among  them.  But  the 
wary  envoy  tried  in  vain  to  discover  any  foundation  for  these 
hopes.  He  was  certain  that  they  were  not  warranted  by  any 
intelligence  which  had  arrived  from  any  part  of  Great  Britain; 
and  he  considered  them  as  the  mere  day  dreams  of  a  feeble 
mind.     He  thought  it  unlikely  that  the  usurper,  whose  ability 


*  Mach  light  is  thrown  on  the  dispate  between  the  English  and  Iriili 
parties  in  James's  coancilf  by  a  remarkable  letter  of  Bishop  Malon^  le 
bishop  Tyrrel,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  King's  Slate  €f 
the  Frotestante. 
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ftBd  resolution  he  had,  during  an  uninterrnitted  con  Riot  of  ten 
jears,  learned  to  appreciate,  would  easily  part  with  the  great 
prise  which  had  heen  won  by  such  strenuous  exertions  and 
profound  combinations.  It  was  tlierefore  necessary  to  consider 
what  arrangements  would  be  most  beneficial  to  France,  on  the 
Bupposition  that  it  proved  impossible  to  dislodge  William  from 
England.  And  it  was  evident  that,  if  William  could  not  be 
dislodged  from  England,  the  arrangement  most  beneficial  to 
France  would  be  that  which  had  been  contemplated  eighteen 
months  before  when  James  had  no  prospect  of  a  male  heir« 
Ireland  must  be  severed  from  the  English  crown,  purged  of 
the  Eno^Hsh  colonists,  reunited  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  made,  in 
every  thing  but  name,  a  French  province.  In  war,  her  re- 
sources would  be  absolutely  at  the  command  of  her  Lord 
Paramount.  She  would  furnish  his  army  with  recruits.  She 
would  furnish  his  navy  with  fine  harbors  commanding  all  the 
great  western  outlets  of  the  English  trade.  The  strong  na- 
tional and  religious  antipathy  with  which  her  aboriginal  popu- 
lation regarded  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  island  would 
be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their  fidelity  to  that  government 
which  could  alone  protect  her  against  the  Saxon. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appeared  to  Avaux  that,  of  the 
two  parties  into  which  the  Council  at  Dublin  was  divided,  the 
Irish  party  was  that  which  it  was  for  the  interest  of  France  to 
support.  He  accordingly  connected  himself  closely  with  the 
chiefs  of  that  party,  obtained  from  them  the  fullest  avowals 
of  all  that  they  designed,  and  was  soon  able  to  report  to  his 
government  that  neither  the  gentry  nor  the  common  people 
^ere  at  all  unwilling  to  become  French.* 

The  views  of  Louvois,  incomparably  the  greatest  statesman 
that  France  had  produced  since  Richelieu,  seem  to  have  en- 
tirely agreed  with  those  of  Avaux,  The  best  thing,  Louvois 
wrote,  that  King  James  could  do  would  be  to  forget  that  he 
had  reigned  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  think  only  of  putting  Ire- 
land into  a  good  condition,  and  of  establishing  himself  firmlj 
there.  Whether  this  were  the  true  imprest  of  the  House  oi 
Stuart  may  be  doubted.  But  it  was  undoubtedly  the  true 
interest  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.f 

Avaax,  -|^^  '  1689,  April  J-§.     But  it  is  loss  from  any  single  letter 

jan  fmm  the  whole  tendency  and  spirit  of  the  correspondence  of  Avaux, 
chat  1  have  formed  ray  notion  of  his  objects. 
*  "  II  faat  done,  oubliaat  qu'il  a  %sU  Boy  d'Angleierre  e(  d'Escosse,  ce 
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Ahout  the  Scotch  and  English  exiles,  and  especially  about 
Melfort,  Avaux  constantly  expressed  himself  with  an  asperity 
hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  so  much  sense 
and  experience.  Melfort  was  in  a  singularly  unfortunate  posi- 
tion. He  was  a  renegade ;  he  was  a  moilal  enemy  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country ;  he  was  of  a  bad  and  tyrannical  na- 
ture; and  yet  he  was,  in  some  sense,  a  patriot  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  was  more  universally  detested  than  any 
man  of  his  time.  For,  while  his  apostasy  and  his  arbitrary 
maxims  of  government  made  him  the  abhorrence  of  England 
and  Scotland,  his  anxiety  for  tlie  dignity  and  integrity  of  the 
empire  made  him  the  abhorrence  of  the  Irish  and  of  the 
French. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  James  should 
remain  at  Dublin,  or  should  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army  in  Ulster.  On  this  question  the  Irish  and  British  fac- 
tions joined  battle.  Reasons  of  no  great  weight  were  adduced 
on  both  sides ;  for  neither  party  ventured  to  speak  out.  ^^^ 
point  really  in  issue  was  whether  the  King  should  be  in  I^Qk 
or  in  British  hands.  If  he  remained  at  Dublin,  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  withhold  his  assent  from  any  bill 
presented  to  him  by  the  Parliament  which  he  had  summoned 
to  meet  there.  He  would  be  forced  to  plunder,  perhaps  to 
attaint,  innocent  Protestant  gentlemen  and  clergymen  by  hun- 
dreds ;  and  he  would  thus  do  irreparable  mischief  to  his  cause 
on  the  o^her  side  of  Saint  George's  Channel.  If  he  repaired  to 
Ulster,  he  would  be  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  Great  Britain. 
As  soon  as  Londonderry  had  fallen,  and  it  was  universally 
supposed  that  the  fall  of  Londonderry  could  not  be  long  de- 
layed, Ite  might  cross  the  sea  with  part  of  his  forces,  and  land 
in  Scotland,  where  his  friends  were  supposed  to  be  numerous. 
When  he  was  once  on  British  ground,  and  in  the  midst  of 
British  adherents,  it  would  no  longer  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Irish  to  extort  his  consent  to  tlieir  schemes  of  spoliation  and 
revenge. 

The  discussions  in  the  Council  were  long  and  warm.  Tyr- 
oonnel,  who  had  just  been  created  a  Duke,  advised  his  master 
to  stay  in  Dublin.  Melfort  exhorted  his  Majesty  to  set  out  for 
Tlkter.  Avaux  exerted  all  his  influence  in  support  of  Tyr- 
oonnel ;  but  James,  whose  personal  inclinations  were  naturally 

penser  qa'k  ce  qui  peut  bonifier  Tlrlande,  ct  lay  faciliter  les  moyens  d'j 
labsister."    Loavois  to  Avaux,  June  ^,  1689. 
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on  tlie  Britiflh  side  of  the  question,  determined  to  follow  the 
adFice  of  Melfort*  Avaiix  was  deeply  mortified.  In  his 
official  letters  he  expressed  with  great  acrimony  his  contempt 
for  the  King's  character  and  understanding.  On  Tyrconnel, 
who  had  said  that  he  despaired  of  the  fortunes  of  James,  and 
that  the  real  question  was  between  the  King  of  France  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  ambassador  [)ronounced  what  was 
meant  to  be  a  warm  eulogy,  but  may  perhaps  be  more  prop- 
orij  called  an  invective.  '*  If  he  were  a  bom  Frenchman,  he 
ooold  not  be  more  zealous  for  the  interests  of  France."  f  'i'he 
conduct  >f  Melfort,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  subject  of  an 
mvective  which  much  resembles  eulogy :  "•  He  is  neither  a 
good  Irishman  nor  a  good  Frenchman.  All  his  affections  are 
set  on  his  own  country."  X 

Since  the  King  was  -  determined  to  go  northward,  Avaux 
did  not  choose  to  be  left  behind.  The  royal  party  set  out^ 
leaving  Tyrconnel  in  charge  at  Dublin,  and  arrived  at  Charle« 
mont  on  the  thirteenth  of  April.  The  journey  was  a  strange 
one.  The  country  all  along  the  road  had  been  completelj 
deserted  by  the  industrious  population,  and  laid  waste  by 
bands  of  robbers.  "This,"  said  one  of  the  French  officers, 
"is  like  travelling  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia."  §  What- 
ever effects  the  colonists  had  been  able  to  remove  were  at 
Londonderry  or  Enniskillen.  The  rest  had  been  stolen  or 
destroyed.  Avaux  informed  his  court  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  get  one  truss  of  hay  for  his  horses  without  sending  five 
or  six  miles.  No  laborer  dared  bring  any  thing  for  sale  lest 
some  marauder  should  lay  bands  on  it  by  the  way.  The 
ambassador  was  put  one  night  into  a  miserable  tap-room  full 
of  soldiers  smoking,  another  night  into  a  dismantled  bouse 
without  windows  or  shutters  to  keep  out  the  rain.  At 
Charlemont  a  bag  of  oatmeal  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  as 
a  matter  of  favor,  procured  for  the  French  legation.  There 
was  no  wheaten  bread  except  at  the  table  of  the  King,  who 
had  brought  a  little  flour  from  Dublin,  and  to  whom  Avaux 
had  lent  a  servant  who  knew  how  to  bake.  Those  who  were 
honored  with  an  invitation  to  the  royal  table  had  their  bread 


*  See  the  despatches  written  by  Avaux  during  April,  1609 ;  Light  to 
tho  Blind. 

I  ArtLUX,  April  -]^,  1689. 

\  Avaax,  May  -^^^  1689. 

i  Posignan  to  Avaux,  ^^^  1689. 

vo^.  ni.  7 
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and  wine  measured  out  to  them.  Everybody  else,  howevei 
high  in  rank,  ate  horsecom,  and  drank  water  or  detestable 
beer,  made  with  oats  instead  of  barley,  and  flavored  with  some 
nameless  herb  as  a  substitute  for  hops.  J  Yet  report  said 
that  the  country  between  Charlemont  and  Strabane  was  evea 
more  desolate  than  the  country  between  Dublin  and  Charle* 
niont.  It  was  impossible  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  provisions. 
The  roads  were  so  bad,  and  the  horses  so  weak,  that  the  bag- 
gage wagons  had  all  been  left  far  behind.  The  chief  officers 
of  the  army  were  consequently  in  want  of  necessaries ;  and  the 
ill-humor  which  was  the  natural  effect  of  these  privations  was 
increased  by  the  insensibility  of  James,  who  seemed  not  to  be 
aware  that  everybody  about  him  was  not  perfectly  comfort* 
able.f 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April  the  King  and  his  train  proceeded 
to  Omagh.  The  rain  fell;  the  wind  blew;  the  horses  could 
scarcely  make  their  way  through  the  mud,  and  in  the  face  wf 
the  storm  ;  and  the  road  was  frequently  intersected  by  torrents 
which  might  almost  be  called  rivers.  The  travellers  had  to 
pass  several  ^^rds  where  the  water  was  breast  higi».  Some  of 
the  party  faintea  from  fatigue  and  hunger.  All  around  iky 
a  frigiitful  wilderness.  In  a  journey  of  forty  miles  Avaux 
counted  only  three  miserable  cabins.  Every  thing  else  was 
j*ock,  l)og,  an  J  moor.     Wlien  at  lenj^th  the  travellers  reached 

Jmagh,  they  found  it  in  ruins.  The  Protestants,  who  were 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  had  abandoned  it,  leaving  not 
a  wisp  of  straw  nor  a  cask  of  liquor.  The  windows  had  been 
broken ;  the  chimneys  had  been  beaten  in ;  the  very  locks  and 

•olts  of  the  do5rs  had  been  carried  away.J 
\vaiix  had  never  ceased  to  press  the  King  to  return  to 

>ublin;  but  these  expostulations  had  hitherto  produced  no 
effect.  The  obstinacy  of  James,  however,  was  an  obstinacy 
which  had  nothing  in  common  with  manly  resolution,  and 
which,  though  proof  to  argument,  was  easily  shaken  by  caprice, 
tie  received  at  Omagh,  early  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  letters 
which  alarmed  him.  He  learned  that  a  strong  body  of  Prot* 
estants  was  in  arms  at  Strabane,  and  that  English  ships  of 


*  This  lamentable  accoant  of  the  Irish  beer  is  taken  from  a  despateb 
which  Desgri^^ny  wrote  from  Cork  to  Louvois,  and  which  is  in  the  ardiivM 
of  the  French  War  Orfice. 

t  Avaux,  April  ^J,  1689;  April  JJ. 

I  Avaax  to  Lewis,  April  j^f ,  1689,  and  to  Louvoii,  of  the  soine  date.  ^ 
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war  had  been  been  near  the  moutb  of  Lough  Foyle.  In  one 
minute  three  messages  were  sent  to  summon  Avaux  to  the 
ruinous  chamber  in  which  the  royal  bed  had  been  prepared > 
There  James,  half  dressed,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  bewil- 
dered by  some  great  shock,  announced  his  resolution  to  hasten 
back  instantly  to  Dublin.  Avaux  listened,  wondered,  and  ap- 
proved. Melfort  seemed  prostrated  by  despair.  The  travel- 
lers retraced  their  steps,  and,  late  in  the  evehing,  reached 
Charlemont.  There  the  King  received  despatches  very  differ- 
ent  from  those  which  had  terrified  him  a  few  hours  before. 
The  Protestants  who  had  assembled  near  Strabane  had  been 
attacked  by  Hamilton.  Under  a  true-hearted  leader  they  would 
doubtless  have  stood  their  ground.  But  Lundy,  who  com- 
manded them,  had  told  them  that  all  was  lost,  had  ordered 
them  to  shifl  for  themselves,  and  had  set  them  the  example  of 
flight.*  They  had  accordingly  retired  in  confusion  to  London- 
derry. The  King's  correspondents  pronounced  it  to  be  impos- 
sible that  Londonderry  should  hold  out.  His  Majesty  had 
only  to  appear  before  the  gates,  and  they  would  instantly  fly 
open.  James  now  changed  his  mind  again,  blamed  himself  for 
having  beeti  persuaded  to  turn  his  face  southward,  and,  though 
it  was  late  in  the  evening,  called  for  his  horses.  The  horses 
were  in  miserable  plight ;  but,  weary  and  half  starved  as  they 
were,  they  were  saddled.  Melfort,  completely  victorious,  car- 
ried off  his  master  to  the  camp.  Avaux,  after  remonstrating 
to  no  purpose,  declared  that  he  was  resolved  to  return  to  Dub- 
lin. It  may  be  suspected  that  the  extreme  discomfort  which 
he  had  undergone  had  something  to  do  with  this  resolution. 
For  complaints  of  that  discomfort  make  up  a  large  part  of  his 
letters ;  and,  in  truth,  a  life  passed  in  the  palaces  of  Italy,  in 
tfie  neat  parlors  and  gardens  of  Holland,  and  in  the  luxurious 
pavilions  which  adorned  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  was  a  bad  prep« 
aration  for  the  ruined  hovels  of  Ulster.  He  gave,  however, 
to  his  master  a  more  weighty  reason  for  refusing  to  proceed 
northward.  The  journey  of  James  had  been  undertaken  in 
opposition  to  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  Irish,  and  had  excited 
great  alarm  among  them.  They  apprehended  that  he  meant 
to  quit  them,  and  to  make  a  descent  on  Scotland.  They  knew 
that,  once  landed  in  Great  Britain,  he  would  have  neither  the 
will  nor  the  power  to  do  those  things  which  they  most  desired. 
A.vaux,  by  refusing  to  proceed  further,  gave  them  an  assurance 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Aug.  12,  1689 ;  Mackenzie's  NarratiTd. 
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that,  wlioover  might-  hetray  them,  France  would  be  their  oon- 
Btant  friend.* 

While  Avaux  was  on  his  way  to  Dublin,  James  hastened 
towards  Londonderry.  He  found  his  army  concentrated  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  city.  The  French  generals  who  had  sailed 
with  him  from  Brest,  were  in  his  train ;  and  two  of  them, 
Rosen  and  Maumont,  were  placed  over  the  head  of  Richard 
Hamilton.f  Rosen  was  a  native  of  Livonia,  who  had  in  early 
fouth  become  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  fought  his  way  to 
distinction,  and  who,  though  utterly  destitute  of  the  graces  and 
Accomplishments  characteristic  of  the  Court  of  Versailles,  was 
nevertheless  high  in  favor  there.  His  temper  was  savage ;  his 
manners  were  coarse ;  his  language  was  a  strange  jargon  com« 
pounded  of  various  dialects  of  French  and  German.  Even 
those  who  thought  best  of  him,  and  who  maintained  that  his 
rough  exterior  covered  some  good  qualities,  owned  that  hia 
looks  were  against  him,  and  that  it  would  be  unpleasant  to 
meet  such  a  figure  in  the  dusk  at  the  comer  of  a  wood.^  The 
little  that  is  known  of  Maumont  is  to  his  honor. 

In  the  camp  it  was  generally  expected  that  Londonderry 
would  fall  without  a  blow.  Rosen  confidently  predicted  that 
the  mere  sight  of  the  Irish  army  would  terrify  the  garrison 
into  submission.  But  Richard  Hamilton,  who  knew  the  tem« 
per  of  the  colonists  better,  had  misgivings.  The  assailants 
were  sure  of  one  important  ally  within  the  walls.  Lundy,  the 
Governor,  professed  the  Protestant  religion,  and  had  joined  in 
proclaiming  William  and  Maiy  ;  but  he  was  in  secret  comma 
nication  with  the  enemies  of  his  Church  and  of  the  Sovereigns 
to  whom  he  had  sworn  fealty.  Some  have  suspected  that  he 
was  a  concealed  Jacobite,  and  that  he  had  affected  to  acquiesce 
in  the  Revolution  only  in  order  that  he  might  be  better  able  tb 
assist  in  bringing  about  a  Restoration  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
his  conduct  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  faint-heartedness  and 
poverty  of  spirit  than  to  zeal  for  any  public  cause.     He  seems 


*  Avaax,  April  ^f,  1689  The.  story  of  these  strange  changes  of  pur- 
pose is  told  very  disingenuously  in  the  Life  of  James,  il  330,  331,  3SS. 
Orig.  Mem. 

t  Life  of  James,  ii.  334,  335.  Orig.  Mem. 

i  Memoirs  of  Saint  Simon.  Some  £nglish  writers  ignorantly  speak 
v>f  Rosen  as  having  been,  at  this  time,  a  Marshal  of  France.  He  did.  not 
become  so  till  1703.  He  had  long  been  a  Mar^chal  de  Camp,  whidb  is  a 
very  diflfcrent  thing,  and  had  been  recently  promoted  to  the  rank  of  LisiIp 
tenant  General 
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to  tiaye  thought  resistance  hopeless  ;  and  in  truth,  to  a  niilitarj 
eje,  the  defences  of  Londonderry  appeared  contemptible.  The 
fortifications  consisted  of  a  simple  wall  overgrown  with  grass 
and  weeds;  there  was  no  ditch  even  before  the  gates;  the 
drawbridges  had  long  been  neglected ;  the  chains  were  rusty 
and  could  scarcely  be  used  ;  the  parapets  and  towers  were 
built  after  a  fashion  which  might  well  move  disciples  of  Vauban 
to  laughter ;  and  these  feeble  defences  were  on  almost  every 
side  oommanded  by  heights.  Indeed,  those  who  laid  out  the 
city  hadF  never  meant  that  it  should  be  able  to  stand  a  regular 
siege,  and  had  contented  themselves  with  throwing  ufi  works 
sufficient  to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  a  tumultuary  attack 
of  the  Celtic  peasantry.  Avaux  assured  Louvois  that  a  single 
French  battalion  would  easily  storm  such  defences.  Even  if 
the  place  should,  notwithstanding  all  disadvantages,  be  able  to 
repd  a  large  army  directed  by  the  science  and  experience  of 
generals  who  had  served  under  Conde  and  Turenne,  hunger 
mast  soon  bring  the  contest  to  an  end.  The  stock  of  pro* 
visions  was  small;  and  the  population  had  been  swollen  to 
seven  or  eight  times  the  ordinary  number  by  a  multitude  of 
colonists  flying  from  the  rage  of  the  natives.* 

Lundy,  therefore,  from  the  time  when  the  Irish  army  en- 
tered Ulster,  seems  to  have  given  up.^  thought  of  serious 
re^tance.  He  talked  so  despondingly  that  the  citizens  and 
his  own  soldiers  murmured  against  him.  He  seemed,  they 
said,  to  be  bent  on  discouraging  them.  Meanwhile  the  enemy 
drew  daily  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  it  was  known  that  James 
himself  was  coming  to  take  the  command  of  his  forces. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  glimpse  of  hope  appeared.  On  the 
fourteenth  of  April  ships  from  England  anchored  in  the  bay. 
They  had  on  board  two  regiments  which  had  been  sent,  under 
tlie  command  of  a  Colonel  named  Cunningham,  to  reinforce 
the  garrison.  Cunningham  and  several  of  his  officers  went  on 
shore  and  conferred  with  Lundy.  Lundy  dissuaded  them  from 
landing  their  men.  The  place,  he  said,  could  not  hold  out. 
To  throw  more  troops  into  it  would  therefore  be  worse  than 
useless :  for  the  more  numerous  the  garrison,  the  more  prison- 
ers would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  best  thing 
that  the  two  regiments  could  do  would  be  to  sail  back  to 

*  Avanx,  April  ^,  1689.  Among  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Maseam 
li  a  curious  report  on  the  defences  of  Londonderry,  drawn  op  in  1705  foi 
die  Duke  of  Ormond  by  a  French  engineer  named  Thomas. 
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England.  He  meant,  he  said,  to  withdraw  himself  privately » 
and  the  inhabitants  must  then  try  to  make  good  terms  fot 
themselves. 

He  went  through  the  form  of  holding  a  council  of  war ;  but 
from  this  council  he  excluded  all  those  officers  of  the  garrison 
whose  sentiments  he  knew  to  be  different  from  his  own.  Some, 
who  had  ordinarily  been  summoned  on  such  occasions,  and  who 
now  came  uninvited,  were  thrust  out  of  the  room.  Whatever 
the  Grovemor  said  was  echoed  by  his  creatures.  Cunningham 
and  Cunningham's  companions  could  scarcely  venture  to  oppose 
their  opinion  to  that  of  a  person  whose  local  knowledge  was 
necessarily  far  superior  to  theirs,  and  whom  they  were  by  their 
instructions  directed  to  obey.  One  brave  soldier  murmured. 
"  Understand  this,"  he  said,  "  to  give  up  Londonderry  is  to 
give  up  Ireland."  But  his  objections  were  contemptuously 
overruled.*  The  meeting  broke  up.  Cunningham  and  hia 
officers  returned  to  the  ships,  and  made  preparations  for  de- 
parting. Meanwhile  Lundy  privately  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  enemy,  with  assurances  that  the  city 
should  be  peaceably  surrendered  on  the  first  summons. 

But  as  soon  as  what  had  passed  in  the  council  of  war  was 
whispered  about  the  streets,  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens swelled  up  higl^  and  fierce  against  the  dastardly  and 
perfidious  chief  who  had  betrayed  them.  Many  of  his  own 
officers  declared  that  they  no  longer  thought  themselves  bound 
to  obey  him.  Voices  were  heard  threatening,  some  that  his 
brains  should  be  blown  out,  some  that  he  should  be  hanged  on 
the  waUs.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Cunningham  imploring 
him  to  assume  the  command.  He  excused  himself  on  the 
plausible  ground  that  his  orders  were  to  take  directions  in  all 
things  from  the  Govemor.f  Meanwhile  it  was  rumored  that 
the  persons  most  in  Lundy*s  confidence  were  stealing  out  of 
the  town  one  by  one.  Long  after  dusk  on  the  evening  of  the 
seventeenth  it  was  found  that  the  gates  were  open  and  that  the 
keys  had  disappeared.  The  officers  who  made  the  discovery 
took  on  themselves  to  change  the  pass-words  and  to  double  the 
guards.    The  night,  however,  passed  over  without  any  assault) 


*  Commons'  Journals,  August  12,  1689. 

t  The  best  history  of  these  transactions  will  be  found  in  the  Joamalf 
df  the  House  of  Commons,  August  12, 1689.  See  also  the  namHTM  of 
Walker  and  Ma^^kenzie. 

I  Mackenzie's  NarratiYe. 
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After  some  anxious  hours  the  day  broke.  The  Irish,  with 
Jalbes  at  their  head,  were  now  within  four  miles  of  the  citj 
A  tumultuous  council  of  the  chief  inhabitants  was  called. 
Some  of  them  vehemently  reproached  the  Governor  to  his 
fieuse  with  his  treachery.  He  had  sold  them,  they  cried,  to 
U&eir  deadliest  enemy ;  he  had  'refused  admission  to  the  force 
which  good  King  William  had  sent  to  defend  them.  Wliile 
the  altercation  was  at  the  height,  the  sentinels  who  paced  the 
ramparts  announced  that  the  vanguard  of  the  hostile  army 
waH  in  sight.  Lundy  had  given  orders  that  there  should  be  no 
filing ;  but  his  authority  was  at  an  end.  Two  gallant  soldiers^ 
Major  Henry  Baker  and  Captain  Adam  Murray,  called  the 
people  to  arms.  They  were  assisted  by  the  eloquence  of  an 
aged  clergyman,  George  Walker,  rector  of  the  parish  of  Don- 
aghmore,  who  had,  with  many  of  his  neighbors,  taken  refuge  in 
liondonderry.  The  whole  of  the  crowded  city  was  moved  by 
one  impulse.  Soldiers,  gentlemen,  yeomen,  artisans  rushed  to 
the  waUs  and  manned  the  guns.  James,  who,  confident  of 
success,  had  approached  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  southern 
gate,  was  received  with  a  shout  of  "  No  surrender,"  and  with  a 
fire  from  the  nearest  bastion.  An  officer  of  his  staff  fell  dead 
by  his  side.  The  King  and  his  attendants  made  all  haste  to 
get  out  of  reach  of  the  cannon  balls.  Lundy,  who  was  now  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  torn  limb  from  limb  by  those  whom 
he  had  betrayed,  hid  himself  in  an  inner  chamber.  There  he 
lay  during  the  day,  and  at  night,  with  the  generous  and  politic 
connivance  of  Murray  and  Walker,  made  his  escape  in  the 
disguise  of  a  porter.*  The  part  of  the  wall  from  which  he 
let  himself  down  is  still  pointed  out ;  and  people  still  living 
talk  of  having  tasted  the  fruit  of  a  pear-tree  which  assisted 
him  in  his  descent.  His  name  is,  to  this  day,  held  in  execra- 
tion by  the  Protestants  of  the  North  of  Ireland  ;  and  his  effigy 
was  long,  and  perhaps  still  is,  annually  hung  and  burned  by 
them  with  marks  of  abhorrence  similar  to  those  which  in 
England  are  appropriated  to  Guy  Faux. 

And  now  Londonderry  was  left  destitute  of  all  military  and 
of  all  civil  government  No  man  in  the  town  had  a  right  to 
conunand  any.  other ;  the  defences  were  weak  ;  the  provisionF 
were  scanty ;  an  incensed  tyrant  and  a  great  ai-my  were  at  the 
•  pates.  But  within  was  that  which  has  often,  in  desperate  ex- 
t^mities,  retrieved  the  fallen  fortunes  of  nations.     Betrayed, 


*  Walker  and  Mackenzie. 
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deserted,  disorganized,  unprovided  with  resources,  begirt  with 
enemies,  the  noble  city  was  still  no  easy  conquest  Whatevief 
an  engineer  might  think  of  the  strength  of  the  ram]t  4rts,  all 
that  was  most  intelligent,  most  courageous,  most  high-spirited 
among  the  Englishry  of  Leinster  and  of  Northern  Ulster  was 
crowded  behind  them.  The  number  of  men  capable  of  bear* 
ing  arms  within  the  walls  was  seven  thousand  ;  and  the  whole 
world  could  not  have  furnished  seven  thousand  men  better 
qualified  to  meet  a  terrible  emergency  with  clear  judgmenti 
dauntless  valor,  and  stubborn  patience.  They  were  all  zealoos 
Protestants  ;  and  the  Protestantism  of  the  majority  was  tinged 
with  Puritanism.  They  had  much  in  common  with  that  sober, 
resolute,  and  God-fearing  class  out  of  which  Cromwell  had 
formed  his  unconquerable  army.  But  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  they  had  been  placed  had  developed  in  them  some  qual- 
ities which,  in  the  mother  country,  might  possibly  have  re- 
,  mained  latent.  The  English  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  an 
aristocratic  caste,  which  had  been  enabled,  by  superior  civiliza- 
tion, by  close  union,  by  sleepless  vigilance,  by  cool  intrepidity, 
to  keep  in  subjection  a  numerous  and  hostile  population. 
Almost  every  one  of  them  had  been  in  some  measure  trained 
both  to  military  and  to  political  functions.  Almost  every  one 
was  familiar  with  the  use  of  arms,  and  was  accustomed  to  bear 
a  part  in  the  administration  of  justice.  It  was  remarked  by 
contemporary  writers  that  the  colonists  had  something  of  the 
Castilian  haughtiness  of  manner,  though  none  of  the  Castilian 
indolence,  that  they  spoke  English  with  remarkable  purity  and 
correctness,  and  that  they  were,  both  as  militia-men  and  as  jury- 
men, superior  to  their  kindred  in  the  mother  country.*  Li  all 
ages,  men  situated  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Ireland  were  sito* 
ated  have  had  peculiar  vices  and  peculiar  virtues,  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  masters,  as  opposed  to  the  vices  and  virtues  of  slaves. 
The  member  of  a  dominant  race  is,  in  his  dealings  with  the 
subject  race,  seldom  indeed  fraudulent, — ^for  fraud  is  the  re- 
source of  the  weak, — but  imperious,  insolent,  and  crueL  To- 
wards his  brethren,  on  the  other  hand,  his  conduct  is  generally 
just,  kind,  and  even  noble.  His  self-respect  leads  him  to 
respect  all  who  belong  to  his  own  order.  His  interest  impels 
him  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  those  whose  prompt. 


*  8ee  the  Character  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  1 689,  and  the  Interest 
ot  England  in  the  Preservation  of  Ireland,  1689.  The  farmer  pamphlet 
it  the  work  of  an  enemy,  the  latter  of.  a  xealous  friend. 
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Mrenaoas,  and  courageous  assistance  may  at  anj  moment  be 
WicesHaxj  to  preserve  his  property  and  life.  It  is  a  truth 
ever  present  to  his  mind  that  his  own  well-being  depends  on 
the  ascendency  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  His  very 
selfishness,  therefore,  is  sublimed  into  public  spirit ;  and  this 
{Hiblic  spirit  is  stimulated  to  fierce  enthusiasm  by  sympathy, 
by  the  desire  of  applause,  and  by  the  dread  of  infamy.  Fof 
the  only  (pinion  which  he  values  is  the  opinion  of  his  fellows ; 
and  in  their  opinion  devotion  to  the  common  cause  is  the  most 
■acred  of  duties.  The  character,  thus  formed,  has  two  aspects. 
Seen  on  one  side,  it  must  be  regarded  by  every  well-constituted 
mind  with  disapprobation.  Seen  on  the  other,  it  irresistibly 
extorts  applause.  The  Spartan,  smiting  and  spuming  the 
wretched  Helot,  moves  our  disgust  But  the  same  Spartan, 
cahnly  dressing  his  hair,  and  uttering  his  concise  jests,  on  what 
he  well  knows  to  be  his  last  day,  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
18  not  to  be  contemplated  without  admiration.  To  a  superficial, 
observer  it  may  seem  strange  that  so  much  evil  and  so  much 
good  should  be  found  together.  But  in  truth  tlie  good  aad  the 
evil,  which  at  first  sight  appear  almost  incompatible,  are  closely 
connected,  and  have  a  common  origin.  It  was  because  the 
Spartan  had  been  taught  to  revere  himself  as  one  of  a  race  of 
sovereigns,  and  to  look  down  on  all  that  was  not  Spartan  as  of 
an  inferior  species,  that  he  had  no  fellow-feeling  for  the  miser- 
able serfs  who  crouched  before  him,  and  that  the  thought  of 
submitting  to  a  foreign  master,  or  of  turning  his  back  before 
an  enemy,  never,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  crossed  his  mind. 
Something  of  the  same  character,  compounded  of  t3rrant  and 
hero,  has  been  found  in  all  nations  which  have  domineered  over 
more  numerous  nations.  But  it  has  nowhere  in  modem  Europe 
shown  itself  so  conspicuously  as  in  Ireland.  With  what  con- 
tempt, with  what  antipathy,  the  ruling  minority  in  that  country 
kmg  regarded  the  subject  majority  may  be  best  learned  from 
the  hateful  laws  which,  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living, 
disgraced  the  Irish  statute  book.  Those  laws  were  at  length 
annulled;  but  the  spirit  which  had  dictated  them  survived 
them,  and  even  at  this  day  sometimes  breaks  out  in  excesses 
pernicious  to  the  commonwealth  and  dishonorable  to  the  Prot- 
estant religion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
English  colonists  have  had,  with  too  many  of  the  faults,  all  the 
noblest  virtues  of  a*sovereign  caste..  The  faults  have,  as  was 
natu^,  been  most  offensively  exhibited  In  times  of  prosperity 
VK*  security ;  the  virtues  have  been  most  resplendent  in  timea 

7* 
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of  distress  and  peril ;  and  never  were  those  virtues  more  sig* 
Dally  displayed  than  by  the  defenders  of  Londonderry,  when 
their  Governor  had  abandoned  them,  and  when  the  camp  of 
their  mortal  enemy  was  pitched  before  their  walls. 

No  sooner  had  the  first  burst  of  the  rage  excited  by  the 
perfidy  of  Lundy  spent  itself  than  those  whom  he  had  betrayed 
proceeded,  with  a  gravity  and  prudence  worthy  of  the  most 
renowned  senates,  to  provide  for  the  order  and  defence  of  the 
city.  Two  governors  were  elected.  Baker  and  Walker.  Baker 
took  the  chief  military  command.  Walker's  especial  business 
was  to  preserve  internal  tranquillity,  and  to  dole  out  supplies 
from  the  magazines.*  The  inhabitants  'capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  distributed  into  eight  regiments.  Colonels,  captains, 
and  subordinate  ofiicers  were  appointed.  In  a  few  hours  every 
man  knew  his  post,  and  was  ready  to  repair  to  it  as  soon  as  the 
beat  of  the  drum  was  heard.  That  machinery,  by  which 
Oliver  had,  in  the  preceding  generation,  kept  up  among  hid 
soldiers  so  stern  and  so  pertinacious  an  enthusiasm,  was  again 
employed  with  not  less  complete  success.  Preaching  and 
praying  occupied  a  large  part  of  every  day.  Eighteen  clergy- 
men of  the  Established  Church  and  seven  or  eight  noncon- 
formist ministers  were  within  the  walls.  They  all  exerted 
themselves  indefatigably  to  rouse  and  sustain  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  Among  themselves  there  was  for  the  time  entire 
harmony.  All  disputes  about  church  government,  postures, 
ceremonies,  were  forgotten.  The  Bishop,  having  found  that 
his  lectures  on  passive  obedience  were  derided  even  by  the 
Episcopalians,  had  withdrawn  himself,  first  to  Raphoe,  and 
then  to  England,  and  was  preaching  in  a  chapel  in  London.f 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Scotch  fanatic  named  Hewson,  who  had 
exhorted  the  Presbyterians  not  to  ally  themselves  with  such  as 
refused  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  had  sunk  under  the  well- 
merited  disgust  and  scorn  of  the  whole  Protestant  community. { 
TLe  aspect  of  the  Cathedral  was  remarkable.     Cannon  were 


*  There  was  afterwards  some  idle  dispute  about  the  qnestit  n  whether 
Walker  was  properly  Groyemor  or  not.  To  me  it  seems  quite  clear  that 
he  was  so. 

t  Mackenzie's  Narrative ;  Funeral  Sermon  on  Bishop  Hopkins,  1690. 

J  Walker's  True  Account,  1689.  See  also  The  Apology  for  the  Tnwj 
Account,  and  the  Vindication  of  the  True  Account,  published  in  the  same 
▼ear.  I  have  called  this  man  by  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  in 
Ireland.  But  his  real  name  was  Houstoun.  He  is  frequently  moi^tii 
In  the  strange  Volume  entitled  Faithful  Contendings  Displayed. 
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planted  on  the  summit  of  the  broad  tower  which  has  since 
given  place  to  a  tower  of  different  proportions.  Ammunition 
was  stored  in  the  vaults.  In  the  choir  the  liturgy  of  the 
Anglican  Church  was  read  every  morning.  Every  afternoon 
the  Dissenters  crowded  to  a  simpler  worship.* 

-James  had  waited  twenty-four  hours,  expecting,  as  it  should 
Beem,  the  performance  of  Lundy's  promises ;  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  the  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  Londonderry 
were  complete.  On  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth  of  April,  a 
trumpeter  came  to  the  southern  gate,  and  asked  whether  the 
engagements  into  which  the  Governor  had  entered  would  be 
fulfilled.  The  answer  was  that  the  men  who  guarded  these 
walls  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Governor's  engagements,  and 
were  determined  to  resist  to  the  last. 

On  the  following  day  a  messenger  of  higher  rank  was  sent, 
Claude  Hamilton,  Lord  Strabane,  one  of  the  few  Roman 
Catholic  peers  of  Ireland.  Murray,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  one  of  the  eight  regiments  into  which  the 
garrison  was  distributed,  advanced  from  the  gate  to  meet  the 
flag  of  truce ;  and  a  short  conference  was  held.  Strabane  had 
been  authorized  to  make  large  promises.  The  citizens  should 
have  a  free  pardon  for  all  that  was  past  if  they  would  submit 
to  their  lawful  Sovereign.  Murray  himself  should  have  a 
colonel's  commission,  and  a  thousand  pounds  in  money.  '>  The 
men  of  Londonderry,"  answered  Murray,  "  have  done  nothing 
that  requires  a  pardon,  and  own  no  Sovereign  but  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  It  will  not  be  safe  for  your  Lord- 
ship to  stay  longer,  or  to  return  on  the  same  errand.  Let  me 
have  the  honor  of  seeing  you  through  the  lines."t 

James  had  been  assured,  and  had  fully  expected,  that  the 
city  would  yield  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  before 
the  walls.  Finding  himself  mistaken,  he  broke  loose  from  the 
control  of  Melfort,  and  determined  to  return  instantly  to  Dublin. 
Rosen  accompanied  the  King.  The  direction  of  the  siege  was 
intrusted  to  Maumont.  Richard  Hamilton  was  second,  and 
Pusignan  third,  in  command. 

The  operations  now  commenced  in  earnest.  The  besiegeis 
began  by  battering  the  town.  It  was  soon  on  fire  in  several 
places.     Roofs  and  upper  stories  of  houses  fell  in,  and  crushed 


*  A  View  of  the  Danger  and  Folly  of  being  pablic-spirited,  by  WHliaa 
Hamill,  1721. 
'I'  See  Walker's  True  Account  and  Mackenzie's  Narrative. 
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• 

the  inmates  During  a  short  time  the  garrison,  many  of  whoa 
had  never  t  efore  seen  the  effect  of  a  cannonade,  seemed  to  ba 
discomposed  by  the  crash  of  chimneys,  and  by  the  heaps  of 
ruin  minf^led  with  disfigured  corpses.  But  familiarity  with 
danger  and  horror  produced  in  a  few  hours  the  natural  effect. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  rose  so  high  that  their  chiefs  thought 
it  safe  to  act  on  the  offensive.  On  the  twenty-first  of  April  a 
sally  was  made  under  the  command  of  Murray.  The  Irisk 
stood  their  ground  resolutely ;  and  a  furious  and  bloody  contest 
took  place.  Maumont,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavsdry,  flew 
to  the  place  where  the  fight  was  raging.  He  was  struck  in  the 
head  by  a  musket-ball,  and  fell  a  corpse.  The  besiegers  losl 
several  other  officers,  and  about  two  hundred  men,  before  the 
colonists  could  be  driven  in.  Murray  escaped  with  difficulty* 
His  horse  was  killed  under  him  ;  and  he  was  beset  by  enemies ; 
but  he  was  able  to  defend  himself  till  some  of  his  friends 
made  a  rush  from  the  gate  to  his  rescue,  with  old  Walker 
at  their  head.* 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Maumont,  Hamilton  was  once 
more  commander  of  the  Irish  army.  His  exploits  in  that  post 
did  not  raise  his  reputation.  He  was  a  fine  gentleman  and  a 
brave  soldier  ;  but  he  had  no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a 
great  general,  and  had  never,  in  his  life,  seen  a  siegcf  Pusig- 
nan  had  more  science  and  energy.  But  Pusignan  survived 
Maumont  little  more  than  a  fortnight.  At  four  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  sixth  of  May,  the  garrison  make  another  sally,  took 
several  flags,  and  killed  many  of  the  besiegers.  Pusignan, 
fighting  gallantly,  was  shot  through  the  body.  The  wound 
was  one  which  a  skilful  surgeon  might  have  cured ;  but  there 

^^^  fc 

*  Walker;  Mackenzie;  Ayaux,  ^^j^  1689.     There  is  a  traditMMi 

iimong  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  that  Maumont  fell  by  the  sword  of  Mar* 
ray ;  but  on  this  point  the  report  made  by  the  French  ambassador  to  his 
master  is  decisive.  The  trutn  is  that  there  are  almost  as  many  mythiMl 
stories  about  the  siege  of  Londonderry  as  about  the  siege  of  Troy.  Th« 
legend  abi)ut  Murray  and  Maumont  dates  from  1689.  In  the  Koyal  Voy- 
age, which  was  acted  in  that  year,  the  combat  between  the  heroes  is 
described  in  these  sonorous  lines  ~~ 

'*  They  met;  and  Monsieur  at  the  first  encounter 
Fell  dead,  blaspheming^  on  the  dusty  plain, 
And  dying,  bit  the  ground.** 

f  Si  c'est  celuy  qui  est  sorti  de  France  le  dernier,  aai  s'appelloil 
BIcliari2,  il  n*a  jamais  veu  de  si^ge,  ayant  toujcars  senri  en  Boosilm."  «• 
IioavoiB  to  Ayaux,  June  J^,  }689. 
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was  od  such  surgeon  in  the  Irish  camp ;  and  the  communic» 
lion  with  Dublin  was  slow  and  irregular.  The  poor  French^ 
man  died,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  barbarous  ignorance  and 
negligence  which  had  shortened  his  days.  A  medical  man, 
who  had  been  sent  down  express  from  the  capital,  arrived  afler 
the  funeraL  James,  in  consequence,  as  it  should  seem,  of  this 
disaster,  established  a  daily  post  between  Dublin  Castle  and 
Hamilton's  head-quarters.  Even  by  this  conveyance  letters 
did  not  travel  very  expeditiously;  for  the  couriers  went  on 
fool;  and,  from  fear  probably  of  the  Enniskilleners,  took  a 
circaitous  route  from  military  post  to  military  post.* 

May  passed  away ;  June  arrived ;  and  still  Londonderry 
held  out.  There  had  been  many  sallies  and  skirmishes  with 
various  success ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  advantage  had  been 
with  the  garrison.  Several  officers  of  note  had  been  carried 
prisoners  into  the  city ;  and  two  French  banners,  torn  after 
hard  fighting  from  the  besiegers,  had  been  hung  as  trophies  in 
the  chancel  of  the  Cathedral.  It  seemed  that  the  siege  must 
be  turned  into  a  blockade.  But  before  the  hope  of  reducing 
the  town  by  main  force  was  relinquished,  it  was  determined  to 
make  a  great  effort.  The  point  selected  for  assault  was  an 
outwork  called  Windmill  Hill,  which  was  not  far  from  the 
southern  gate.  Religious  stimulants  were  employed  to  animate 
the  courage  of  the  forlorn  hope.  Many  volunteers  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  make  their  way  into  the  works  or  to 
perish  in  the  attempt.  Captain  Butler,  son  of  the  Lord  Mount- 
garret,  undertook  to  lead  the  sworn  men  to  the  attack.  On 
the  walls  the  colonists  were  drawn  up  in  three  ranks.  The 
office  of  those  who  were  behind  was  to  load  the  muskets  of 
those  who  were  in  front.  The  Irish  came  on  boldly  and  with 
a  fearful  uproar,  but  after  long  and  hard  fighting  were  drivea 
back.  The  women  of  Londonderry  were  seen  amidst  the 
thickest  fire  serving  out  water  and  ammunition  to  their  hus- 
bands and  brothers.  In  one  place,  where  the  wall  was  only 
seven  feet  high,  Butler  and  some  of  his  sworn  men  succeeded 

*  Walker;    Mackenzie;    Avaux  to   Loavois,  May     2      ^^   1689; 

James  to  Hamilton,   jj—g-  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Loavois  wrote  to  Avaux  in  great  indignation.  "  La  mauvaise  condait« 
que  Ton  a  teiiue  devant  Londondcry  a  coust^  la  vie  k  M.  de  Maumont  et 
Sk  M.  de  Pusignan.  II  ne  faut  pas  que  sa  Majesty  Britanniquo  croyo  qu'en 
faisaut  tuer  des  otiidcrs  generaux  comme  des  soldats,  on  puisse  ne  Tea 
point  laisser  nianquer.  Ces  sortes  de  gens  sont  rares  ea  tout  ptiys,  et 
doivest  98tre  menagcz." 
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In  reaching  the  top ;  but  they  were  all  killed  or  made  pri&on* 
ers.  At  length,  after  four  hundred  of  the  Irish  had  falleiii 
tlieir  chiefs  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded.* 

Nothing  was  left  but  to  try  the  effect  of  hunger.  It  was 
known  that  the  stock  of  food  in  the  city  was  but  slender.  In- 
deed, it  was  thought  strange  that  the  supplies  should  have  held 
out  so  long.  Every  precaution  was  now  taken  against  the  in« 
troduction  of  provisions.  All  the  avenues  leading  to  the  city 
by  land  were  closely  guarded.  On  the  south  were  encamped 
along  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Foyle,  the  horsemen  who  had  fol- 
lowed Lord  Galmoy  from  the  valley  of  the  Barrow.  Their 
chief  was  of  all  the  Irish  captains  the  most  dreaded  and  the 
most  abhorred  by  the  Protestants.  For  he  had  disciplined  his 
men  with  rare  skill  and  care ;  and  many  frightful  stories  were 
told  of  his  barbarity  and  perfidy.  Long  lines  of  tents,  occu- 
pied by  the  infantry  of  Butler  and  0*Neil,  of  Lord  Slane  and 
Lord  Gormanstown,  by  Nugent's  Westmeath  men,  by  £ustace*s 
Kildare  men,  and  by  Cavanagh*s  Kerry  men,  extended  north- 
fvard  till  they  again  approached  the  water  side.f  The  river  was 
fringed  with  forts  and  batteries  which  no  vessel  could  pass 
without  great  peril.  After  some  time  it  was  determined  to 
make  the  security  still  more  complete  by  throwing  a  barricade 
across  the  stream,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  city. 
Several  boats  full  of  stones  were  sunk.  A  row  of  stakes  was 
driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  river.  Large  pieces  of  fir  wood, 
strongly  bound  together,  formed  a  boom  which  was  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  which  was  firmly  fastened  to 
both  shores,  by  cables  a  foot  thick.J  A  huge  stone,  to  which 
the  cable  on  the  left  bank  was  attached,  was  removed  many 
years  later,  for  the  purpose  of  being  polished  and  shaped  into 
a  column.  But  the  intention  was  abandoned,  and  the  rugged 
mass  still  lies,  not  many  yards  from  its  original  site,  amidst  the 
shades  which  surround  a  pleasant  country  house  named  Boom 


*  Walker;  Mackenzie;  Avaax,  June  i.f,  1689. 

t  As  to  the  discipline  of  Galmoy's  Horse,  see  the  letter  of  Avanz  to 
Lonvois,  dated  Sept.  xo.     Horrible  stories  of  the  craelcy,  both  of  the 

colonel  and  of  his  men,  are  told  in  the  Short  View,  by  a  Cleigymaa, 

Srinted  in  1689,  and  in  several  other  pamphlets  of  that  year.  For  the 
istribution  of  the  Irish  forces,  see  the  contemporary,.maps  of  the  siege 
A  ciitaiogue  of  the  regiments,  meant,  I  suppose,  to  rival  the  catalogue  io 
the  Second  Book  of  the  Iliad,  will  be  found  in  the  Londeriad. 

I  Life  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Leake,  by  Stephen  M.  Leake,  Clarencieiu 
King  &*■  Anns,  1 750.    Of  this  book  only  fifty  copies  were  printed. 
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Hall.  Hard  by  it  is  the  well  from  which  the  besiegers  drank. 
A  little  further  off  is  the  burial-ground  where  they  laid  their 
fiiain,  and  where  even  in  our  own  time  the  spade  of  the  gar- 
dener has  struck  u[)on  many  skulls  and  thigh-bones  at  a  short 
distance  beneath  the  turf  and  flowers. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  North,  James  was 
liQlding  his  court  at  Dublin.  On  his  return  thither  From  Lon* 
donderry,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  French  fleet,  com- 
nianded  by  the  Count  of  Chateau  Renaud,  had  anchored  in 
Baotry  Bay,  and  had  put  on  shore  a  large  quantity  of  military 
stores  and  a  supply  of  money.  Herbert,  who  had  just  been 
sent  to  those  seas  with  an  English  squadron  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  the  communications  between  Britanny  and  Ire- 
land, learned  where  the  enemy  lay,  and  sailed  into  the  bay 
with  the  intention  of  giving  battle.  But  the  wind  was  un- 
favorable to  him ;  his  force  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  which 
was  opposed  to  him ;  and  after  some  .firing,  which  caused  no 
serious  loss  to  either  side,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  stand  out  to 
sea,  while  the  French  retired  into  the  recesses  of  the  harbor. 
He  steered  for  Scilly,  where  he  expected  to  find  reinforce- 
ments ;  and  Chateau  Renaud,  content  with  the  credit  which  he 
had  acquired,  and  afraid  of  losing  it  if  he  stayed,  hastened 
back  to  Brest,  though  earnestly  entreated  by  James  to  come 
round  to  Dublin.  , 

Both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  Commons  at  West- 
minster absurdly  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Herbeit.  James, 
not  less  absurdly,  ordered  bonfires  to  be  lighted,  and  a  Te  Deum 
to  be  sung.  But  these  marks  of  joy  by  no  means  satisfied 
Avaux,  whose  national  vanity  was  too  strong  even  for  his  char- 
acteristic prudence  and  politeness.  He  complained  that  James 
was  so  unjust  and  ungrateful  as  to  attribute  the  result  of  the 
late  action  to  the  reluctance  with  which  the  English  seamen 
fought  against  their  rightful  King  and  their  old  commander, 
and  that  his  Majesty  did  not  seem  to  be  w^ell  pleased  by  being 
told  that  they  were  flying  over  the  ocean  pursued  by  the  tri- 
umphant French.  Dover,  too,  was  a  bad  Frenchman.  He 
seemed  to  take  no  pleasure  in  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen, 
and  had  been  heard  to  say  that  the  affair  in  Baotry  Bay  did 
not  deserve  to  be  called  a  battle.* 

♦  Avaux,  May  i\,  ^^^^f'  1689j    London   Gazette,  May  9j    Life  of 

James,  ii.  370;  Burchett's  Naval  Transactions;  Commons'  Jonraala, 
May  18,21.  From  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette  it  appears 
that  this  paltry  affair  was  correctly  appreciated  at  Versailles. 
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On  the  day  af^er  the  Te  Deum  had  been  sung  at  Dublin  fit 
this  indecisive  skirmish,  the  Parliament  convoked  bj  James 
assembled.  The  number  of  temporal  peers  of  Ireland,  when 
he  arrived  in  that  kingdom,  was  about  a  hundred.  Of  thesOf 
only  fourteen  obeyed  his  summons.  Of  the  fourteen,  ten  were 
Roman  Catholics.  By  the  reversing  of  old  attainders,  and  by 
new  creations,  seventeen  more  Lords,  all  Roman  CatliolieSy 
were  introduced  into  the  Upper  House.  The  Protestant 
Bishops  of  Meath,  Ossory,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  whether  from 
a  sincere  conviction  that  they  could  not  lawfully  withhold  their 
obedience  even  from  a  tyrant,  or  from  a  vain  hope  that  the 
heart  even  of  a  tyrant  might  be  softened  by  their  patience^ 
made  their  appearance  in  the  midst  of  their  mortal  enemies. 

The  House  of  Commons  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
Irishmen  and  Papists.  With  the  writs  the  returning  officers 
had  received  from  Tyrconnel  letters  naming  the  persons  whom 
he  wished  to  see  elected.  The  largest  constituent  bodies  in  the 
kingdom  were  at  this  time  very  small.  For  scarcely  any  but 
Roman  Catholics  dared  to  show  their  faces ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  freeholders  were  then  very  few,  not  more,  it  is  said, 
in  some  counties,  than  ten  or  twelve.  Even  in  cities  so  con- 
siderable as  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Gal  way,  the  number  of  per* 
sons  who,  under  the  new  Charters,  were  entitled  to  vote  did 
not  exceed  twenty-four.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers took  their  seats.  Of  these  only  six  were  Protestants.* 
The  list  of  the  names  sufficiently  indicates  the  religious  and 
political  temper  of  the  assembly.  Alone  among  the  Irish  par- 
liaments of  that  age,  this  parliament  was  filled  with  Dermots 
and  Geohagans,  0*Neils  and  0*Donovans,  Macmahons,  Mao- 
namaras,  and  Macgillicuddies.  The  lead  was  taken  by  a  few 
men  whose  abilities  had  been  improved  by  the  study  of  the 
law,  or  by  experience  acquired  in  foreign  countries.  The  At- 
torney General,  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  who  represented  the 
county  of  Cork,  was  allowed,  even  by  Protestants,  to  be  an 
acute  and  learned  jurist.  Francis  Plowden,  the  Commissioner 
of  Revenue,  who  sate  for  Bannow,  and  acted  as  chief  minister 
of  finance,  was  an  Englishman,  and,  as  he  had  been  a  principal 
agent  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  money  matters,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  excellent  man  of  business.t     Colonel 

*  King,  iii.  12;  Memoirs  of  Ireland  from  the  Restoration,  1716.  Lifti 
qS  both  Uouses  will  be  found  in  King's  Appendix. 

t  i  found  proof  of  Piowden's  soanoctioa  with  the  Jesuits  in  a  TrtMorv 
Letter-book.  June  IS,  1689. 
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Henry  Luttrell,  member  for  the  county  of  Carlow,  had  served 
long  in  France,  and  had  brought  back  to  ]\is  native  Irelana  «i 
sharpened  intellect  and  polished  manners,  a  flattering  tongue, 
some  skill  in  war,  and  much  more  skill  in  intrigue.  His  elder 
brother,  Colonel  Simon  Luttrell,  who  was  member  foi  the 
county  of  Dublin,  and  military  governor  of  the  capital,  had 
also  resided  in  France,  and,  though  inferior  to  Henry  in  parts 
and  activity,  made  a  highly  distinguished  figure  among  the  ad« 
herents  of  James.  The  other  member  for  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin was  Colonel  Patrick  Sarsfield.  This  gallant  officer  was 
regarded  by  the  natives  as  one  of  themselves ;  for  his  ances- 
tors on  the  paternal  side,  though  originally  English,  were 
among  those  early  colonists  who  were  proverbially  said  to  have 
become  more  Irish  than  Irishmen.  His  mother  was  of  noble 
Celtic  blood ;  and  he  was  firmly  attached  to  the  old  religion. 
He  had  inherited  an  estate  of  about  two  thousand  a  year,  and 
was  therefore  one  of  the  wealthiest  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
kingdom.  His  knowledge  of  courts  and  camps  was  such  as 
few  of  his  countrymen  possessed.  He  had  long  borne  a 
commission  in  the  English  Life  Guards,  had  lived  much  about 
Whitehall,  and  had  fought  bravely  under  Monmouth  on  the 
Continent,  and  against  Monmouth  at  Sedgemoor.  He  had, 
Avaux  wrote,  more  personal  influence  than  any  man  in  Ire- 
land, and  was  indeed  a  gentleman  of  eminent  merit,  brave, 
upright,  honorable,  careful  of  his  men  in  quarters,  and  certain 
to  be  always  found  at  their  head  in  the  day  of  battle. 
His  intrepidity,  his  frankness,  his  boundless  good-nature,  his 
stature,  which  far  exceeded  that  of  ordinary  men,  and  the 
strength  which  he  exerted  in  personal  conflict,  gained  for  him 
the  affectionate  admiration  of  the  populace.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Englishry  generally  respected  him  as  a  valiant,  skilful, 
and  generous  enemy,  and  that,  even  in  the  most  ribald  farces 
which  were  performed  by  mountebanks  in  Smithfield,  he  was 
always  excepted  from  the  disgraceful  imputations  which  it  was 
then  the  fashion  to  throw  on  the  Irish  nation.* 


*  "Sarsfield,"  Avanx  wrote  to  Louvois,  Oct.  ^|,  1689,  "n'est  pas  on 
homme  de  la  naissance  de  mylord  Galloway"  (Galmoy,  I  suppose)  "iiy 
de  Makarty:  raais  e'est  un  ^entilhoinme  discinga^  par  son  m^nte,  qui  a 
plus  de  credit  dans  ce  royaume  qu'aucun  homme  que  je  conlioisse.  II  a 
de  la  valeur,  mais  surtout  de  I'honneur  et  de  la  probity  a  toute  ^preuvo 
.  .  homme  qui  sera  toujours  a  la  t^te  de  ses  rroupes,  et  qui  en  aurii 
grand  soin."  Leslie,  in  his  Answer  to  Kin^,  says  that  the  Irish  Prot- 
estants did  justice  to  SarsHeld's  integrity  and  honor.  Indeed,  jnstice  i0 
ioriii  to  Sars^ld  even  in  such  dcurriloas  pieces  as  the  Boval  Flight. 
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Bat  men  like  these  were  rare  in  the  House  of  Commoni 
which  had  met  at  Dublin.  It  is  no  reproach  to  the  Irish  na« 
tion,  a  nation  which  has  since  furnish^  its  full  proportion  of 
eloquent  and  accomplished  senators,  to  say  that,  of  all  the  par* 
liaments  ^hich  have  met  in  the  British  islands,  Barebone's 
parliament  not  excepted,  the  assembly  convoked  by  James  waa 
the  most  deficient  in  all  the  qualities  which  a  legislature  should 
possess.  The  stern  domination  of  a  hostile  caste  had  blighted 
the  faculties  of  the  Irish  gentleman.  If  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  lands,  he  had  generally  passed  his  life  on  them, 
shooting,  fishing,  carousing,  and  making  love  among  his  vas- 
eals.  If  bis  estate  had  been  confiscated,  he  had  wandered 
about  from  bawn  to  bawn,  and  from  cabin  to  cabin,  levying 
small  contributions,  and  living  at  the  expense  of  other  men. 
He  had  never  sate  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  had  never 
even  taken  an  active  part  at  an  election ;  he  had  never  been  a 
magistrate  ;  scarcely  ever  had  he  been  on  a  grand  jury.  He 
had  therefore  absolutely  no  experience  in  public  affairs.  The 
English  squire  of  that  age,  though  assuredly  not  a  very  profound 
or  enlightened  politician,  was  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher 
when  compared  with  the  Roman  Catholic  squire  of  Munster 
or  Connaught. 

The  Parliaments  of  Ireland  had  then  no  fixed  place  of  as- 
sembling. Indeed,  they  met  so  seldom  and  broke  up  so  speed- 
ily, that  it  would  hardly  have  been  worth  while  to  build  and 
furnish  a  palace  for  their  special  use.  It  was  not  till  the  Han- 
overian dynasty  had  been  long  on  the  throne,  that  a  senate 
house  which  sustains  a  comparison  with  the  finest  compositions 
of  Inigo  Jones  arose  in  College  Green.  On  the  spot  where 
the  portico  and  dome  of  the  Four  Courts  now  overlook  the 
Lifiey,  stood,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  an  ancient  building 
which  had  once  been  a  convent  of  Dominican  friars,  but  had 
since  the  Reformation  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  bore  the  name  of  the  King's  Inns.  There  ac- 
commodation had  been  provided  for  the  parliament  On  the 
seventh  of  May,  James,  dressed  in  royal  robes,  and  wearing 
a  crown,  took  his  seat  on  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
ordered  the  Commons  to  be  summoned  to  the  bar.* 

He  thei»  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  natives  of  Ireland 


*  Journal  of  the  Parliament  in  Ireland,  1689.    The  reader  must  not 
imagine  that  this  jo'irnal  has  an  official  character.    If  is  merely  a 
pilation  made  by  a  P  rotestant  pamphleteer,  and  printed  in  London. 
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foe  having  adhered  to  his  caase  when  the  people  of  his  oth<ir 
kingdoms  bad  deserted  him.  His  resolution  to  abolish  all  re- 
lijnous  disabilities  in  all  his  dominions  he  declared  to  be  unal- 
tcrable.  He  invited  the  houses  to  take  the  Act  of  Settlement 
into  consideration,  and  to  redress  the  injuries  of  which  the  old 
proprietors  of  the  soil  had  reason  to  complain.  He  concluded 
by  acknowledging  in  warm  terms  his  obligations  to  the  King 
of  France.* 

When  the  royal  speech  had  been  pronounced,  the  Chancellor 
directed  the  Commons  to  repair  to  their  chamber  and  to  elect 
a  Speaker.  They  chose  the  Attorney-General  Nagle;  and 
the  choice  was  approved  by  the  King.f 

The  Commons  next  passed  resolutions  expressing  warm 
gratitude  both  to  James  and  Lewis.  Indeed,  it  was  proposed 
to  send  a  deputation  with  an  address  to  Avaux;  but  the 
Speaker  pointed  out  the  gross  impropriety  of  such  a  step; 
and,  on  this  occasion,  his  interference  was  successful.!  It  was 
seldom,  however,  that  the  House  was  disposed  to  listen  to  rea- 
son. The  debates  were  all  rant  and  tumult.  Judge  Daly,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  but  an  honest  and  able  man,  could  not  refrain 
from  lamenting  the  indecency  and  folly  with  which  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Church  carried  on  the  work  of  legislation.  Those 
gentlemen,  he  said,  were  not  a  Parliament ;  they  were  a  mere 
rabble ;  they  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  mob  of  fisher- 
men and  market  gardeners,  who,  at  Naples,  yelled  and  threw 
up  their  caps  in  honor  of  Massaniello.  It  was  painful  to  hear 
member  after  member  talking  wild  nonsense  about  his  own 
losses,  and  clamoring  for  an  estate,  when  the  lives  of  all,  and 
the  independence  of  their  common  country,  were  in  peril. 
These  words  were  spoken  in  private ;  but  some  talebearer  re- 
peated them  to  the  Commons.  A  violent  storm  broke  forth. 
Daly  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar ;  and  there  was  little 
doubt  that  he  would  be  severely  dealt  with.  But,  just  when 
be  was  at  the  door,  one  of  the  members  rushed  in,  shouting, 
*'GU)od  news;  Londonderry  is  taken."  The  whole  House 
rose.  All  the  hats  were  flung  into  the  air.  Three  loud  huzzas 
were  raised.  Every  heart  was  softened  by  the  happy  tidings. 
Nobody  would  hear  of  punishment  at  such  a  moment.  The 
order  for  Daly's  attendance  was  discharged  amidst  cries  of 

*  Life'of  James,  ii.  355. 

t  Journqi  of  the  Parliament  in  Ireland. . 

:  Avaux,  j^»  1689. 
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•*  No  dubmission  ;  no  submission ;  we  pardon  him."  In  a  few 
hours  it  was  known  that  Londonderry  held  out  as  obstinately 
as  ever.  This  transaction,  in  itself  unimportant,  deserves  to 
be  recorded,  as  showing  how  destitute  that  House  of  Commons 
was  of  the  -qualities  which  ought  to  be  found  in  the  great  council 
of  a  kingdom.  And  this  assembly,  without  experience,  with- 
out gravity,  and  without  temper,  was  now  to  legislate  on  ques* 
tions  which  would  have  tasked  to  the  utmost  the  capacity  of 
the  greatest  statesmen.* 

One  Act  James  induced  them  to  pass  which  would  have 
been  most  honorable  to  him  and  to  tliem,  if  there  were  not 
abundant  proofs  that  it  was  meant  to  be  a  dead  letter.  It  was 
an  Act  purporting  to  grant  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  all 
Christian  sects.  On  this  occasion  a  proclamation  was  put  forth 
announcing  in  boastful  language  to  the  English  people  that 
their  rightful  King  had  now  signally  refuted  those  slanderers 
who  had  accused  him  of  affecting  zeal  for  religious  liberty 
merely  in  order  to  serve  a  turn.  If  he  were  at  heart  inclined 
to  persecution,  would  he  not  have  persecuted  the  Irish  Protest- 
ants ?  He  did  not  want  power.  He  did  not  want  provoca- 
tion. Yet  at  Dublin,  where  the  members  of  his  Church  were 
the  majority,  as  at  Westminster,  where  they  were  a  minority, 
he  had  firmly  adhered  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  his  much 
maligned  Declaration  of  Indulgence.f  Unfortunately  for  him, 
the  same  wind  which  carried  his  fair  professions  to  England 
carried  thither  also  evidence  that  his  professions  were  insincereb 
A  single  law,  worthy  of  Turgot  or  of  Franklin,  seemed  ludi- 
crously out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  laws  which 
would  have  disgraced  Gardiner  or  Alva. 

A  necessary  preliminary  to  the  vast  work  of  spoliation  and 
slaughter  on  which  the  legislators  of  Dublin  were  bent,  was  an 
Act  annulling  the  authority  which  the  English  Parliament, 
both  as  the  supreme  legislature  and  as  the  supreme  Court  of 
Appeal,  had  hitherto  exercised  over  Ireland.]:     This  Act  was 

*  A  True  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland,  by  a  Person  that 
with  great  difficulty  left  Dublin,  1689;  Letter  from  Dublin,  dated  JvmB 
IS,  1689;  Journal  of  the  Parliament  in  Ireland. 

t  Life  of  James,  ii.  361,  362,  363.  In  the  Life  it  is  said  that  the 
proclamation  was  put  forth  without  the  privity  of  James,  but  that  he  sab- 
sequcntly  approved  of  it.  See  Welwood's  Answer  to  the  Declaration, 
1689 

t  Light  to  the  Blind;  An  Act  declaring  that  the  Parliament  of  di|K>* 
land  cannot  bind  Ireland  against  Writs  of  Error  and  Appeals,  printed  ia 
London,  1690 
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rapidlj  passed ;  and  then  followed,  in  quick  .succession,  coih 
Sscations  and  proscriptions  on  a  gi^rantic  scale.  The  perional 
estates  of  absentees  above  the  age  o^  seventeen  years  were 
transferred  to  the  King.  When  lay  property  was  thus  invaded, 
il  was  not  likely  that  the  endowments  which  had  been,  in 
contravention  of  every  sound  principle,  lavished  on  the  Church 
of  the  minority  would  be  spared.  To  reduce  those  endow- 
inentSy  without  prejudice  to  existing  interests,  would  have 
been  a  reform  worthy  of  a  good  prince  and  of  a  good 
parliament.  But  no  such  reform  would  satisfy  the  vindictive 
bigots  who  sate  at  the  King's  Inns.  By  one  sweeping  Act,  the 
greater  part  of  the  tithe  was  transferred  from  the  Protestant 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy;  and  the  existing  incumbents 
were  left,  without  one  farthing  of  compensation,  to  die  of 
hunger.*  A  Bill  repealing  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  trans- 
ferring  many  thousands  of  square  miles  from  Saxon  to  Celtic 
landlords  was  brought  in  and  carried  by  acclamation.f 

Of  legislation  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
severely ;  but  for  the  legislators  there  are  excuses  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  historian  to  notice.  They  acted  unmercifully, 
unjustly,  unwisely.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  mercy, 
justice,  or  wisdom  from  a  class  of  men  first  abased  by  many 
years  of  oppression,  and  then  maddened  by  the  joy  of  a  sudden 
deliverance,  and  armed  with  irresistible  power.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  nation  were,  with  few  exceptions,  rude 
and  ignorant.  They  had  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation. 
With  aristocratical  sentiments  they  had  been  in  a  servile  posi« 
tion.  With  the  highest  pride  of  blood,  they  had  been  exposed 
to  daily  affronts,  such  as  might  well  have  roused  the  choler  of 
the  humblest  plebeian.  In  sight  of  the  fields  and  castles  which 
they  regarded  as  their  own,  they  had  been  glad  to  be  invited 
by  a  peasant  to  partake  of  his  whey  and  his  potatoes.  Those 
violent  emotions  of  hatred  and  cupidity  which  the  situation  of 
the  native  gentleman  could  scarcely  fail  to  call  forth  appeared 
to  him  under  the  specious  guise  of  patriotism  and  piety.  For 
his  enemies  were  the  enemies  of  his  nation ;  and  the  same 
tyranny  which  had  robbed  him  of  his  patrimony  had  robbed 
his  Church  of  vast  wealth  bestowed  on  her  by  the  devotion  of 
in  earlier  age.     How  was  power  likely  to  be  used  by  an  un 

*  Ad  Act  concerning  Appropriate  Tythes  and  other  Datics  payable  to 
Ecclesiastical  Dignitaries.    London,  1690. 

t  An  Act  for  repealing  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  and 
ail  Grants,  Patents,  and  Certificates  pursuant  to  them  or  any  ot  Uiem. 
London,  1690 
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educated  and  inexperienced  man,  agitated  bj  strong  iesirei 
and  resentments  which  he  mistook  for  sacred  duties  ?  And, 
when  two  or  three  hundred  such  men  were  brought  together  in 
one  assembly,  what  was  to  be  expected  but  that  the  passions 
which  each  had  long  nursed  in  silence  would  be  at  once  ma- 
tured into  fearful  vigor  by  the  influence  of  sympathy  ? 

Between  James  and  his  parliament  there  was  little  in  com- 
mon,  except  hatred  of  the  Protestant  religion.  He  was  an 
Englishman.  Superstition  had  not  utterly  extinguished  all 
national  feeling  in  his  mind ;  and  he  could  not  but  be  displeased 
by  the  malevolence  with  which  his  Celtic  supporters  regarded 
the  race  from  which  he  sprang.  The  range  of  his  intellectual 
vision  was  small.  Yet  it  was  impossible  that,  having  reigned 
in  England,  and  looking  constantly  forward  to  the  day  when 
he  should  reign  in  England  once  more,  he  should  not  take  a 
wider  view  of  politics  than  was  taken  by  men  who  had  no  ob- 
jects out  of  Ireland.  The  few  Irish  Protestants  who  still  ad- 
hered to  him,  and  the  British  nobles,  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic,  who  had  followed  him  into  exile,  implored  him  to  re- 
strain the  violence  of  the  rapacious  and  vindictive  senate  which 
he  had  convoked.  They  with  peculiar  earnestness  implored 
him  not  to  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  On 
what  security,  they  asked,  could  any  man  invest  his  money  or 
give  a  portion  to  his  children,  if  he  could  not  rely  on  positive 
laws  and  on  the  uninterrupted  possession  of  many  years? 
The  military  adventurers  among  whom  Cromwell  portioned  out 
the  soil  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  wrongdoers.  But  how 
large  a  part  of  their  estates  had  passed,  by  fair  purchase,  into 
other  hands  I  How  much  money  had  proprietors  borrowed  on 
mortgage,  on  statute  merchant,  on  statute  staple  1  How  many 
capitalists  had,  trusting  to  legislative  acts  and  to  royal  prom- 
ises, come  over  from  England,  and  bought  land  in  Ulster  and 
Leinster,  without  the  least  misgiving  as  to  the  title  1  Wluvt 
a  sum  had  those  capitalists  expended,  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  in  building,  draining,  inclosing,  planting !  The  terms 
of  the  compromise  which  Charles  the  Second  had  sanctioned 
might  not  be  in  all  respects  just.  But  was  one  injustice  to  be 
redressed  by  committing  another  injustice  more  monstrous  still  ? 
And  what  effect  was  likely  to  be  produced  in  England  by  ^be 
ery  of  thousands  of  innocent  English  families  whom  an  English 
king  had  doomed  to  ruin  ?  The  complaints  of  such  a  body  of 
sufferers  might  delay,  might  prevent,  the  Restoration  to  which 
all  loyal  subjects  were  eagerly  looking  forward ;  and,  eve^^  if 
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his  Majesty  should,  in  spitaof  those  complaints,  be  happily 
restored,  he  would  to  the  end  of  his  life  feel  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  injustice  which  evil  advisers  were  now  urging 
him  to  commit.  He  would  find  that,  in  trying  to  quiet  one  set 
of  malecontents,  he  had  created  another.  As  surely  as  he 
yielded  to  the  clamor  raised  at  Dublin  for  a  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  he  would,  from  the  day  on  which  he  returned 
to  Westminster,  be  assailed  by  as  loud  and  pertinacious  a 
clamor  for  a  repeal  of  that  repeal.  He  could  not  but  b« 
aware  that  no  English  Parliament,  however  loyal,  would  permit 
such  laws  as  were  now  passing  through  the  Irish  Parliament 
to  stand.  Had  he  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  part  of  Ire- 
land against  the  universal  sense  of  England  ?  If  so,  to  what 
could  be  look  forward  but  another  banishment  and  another  dep- 
osition ?  Or  would  he,  when  he  had  recovered  the  greater 
kingdom,  revoke  the  boons  by  which,  in  his  distress,  he  had 
purchased  the  help  of  the  smaller?  It  might  seem  an  insult 
to  him  even  to  suggest  that  he  coulfl  harbor  the  thought  of  such 
unprincely,  of  such  unmanly,  perfidy.  Yet  what  other  course 
would  be  left  to  him  ?  And  was  it  not  better  for  him  to  refuse 
unreasonable  concessions  now  than  to  retract  those  concessions 
hereafter  in  a  manner  which  must  bring  on  him  reproaches  in- 
supportable to  a  noble  mind  ?  His  situation  was  doubtless  em- 
barrassing. Yet  in  this  case,  as  in  other  cases,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  path  of  justice  was  the  path  of  wisdom.* 

Though  James  had,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  declared  against  the  Act  of  Settlement,  he  felt  that 
these  arguments  were  unanswerable.  He  held  several  con- 
ferences with  the  leading  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  earnestly  recommended  moderation.  But  his  exhortations 
irritated  the  passions  which  he  wished  to  allay.  Many  of  the 
native  gentry  held  high  and  violent  language.  It  was  impudent, 
they  said,  to  talk  about  the  rights  of  purchasers.  How  could 
right  spring  out  of  wrong  ?  People  who  chose  to  buy  property 
acquired  by  injustice  must  take  the  consequences  of  their  folly 
and  cupidity.  It  was  clear  that  the  Lower  House  was  alto- 
gether impracticable.  James  had,  four  years  before,  refused 
to  make  the  smallest  concession  to  the  most  obsequious  parlia- 
ment that  has  ever  sat  in  England ;  and  it  might  have  been 


*  See  the  paper  delivered  to  James  by  Chief  Justice  Keating,  and  th« 
ipeech  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath.  Both  are  in  King's  Appendix.  Li%  of 
/%me8,  ii.  357-361.  * 
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ei:pected  that  the  obstinacy,  which  he  had  never  wanted  when 
It  was  a  vice,  would  not  have  failed  him  now  when  it  would 
have  been  a  virtue.  During  a  short  time  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  act  justly.  He  even  talked  of  dissolving  the  parlisr 
ment  The  chiefs  of  the  old  Celtic  families,  on  the  other  hand, 
said  publicly  that,  if  he  did  not  give  them  back  their  inheri- 
tance, they  would  not  fight  for  his.  His  very  soldiers  railed  on 
him  in  the  streets  of  Dublin.  At  length  he  determined  to  go 
down  himself  to  the  House  of  Peers,  not  in  his  robes  and 
crown,  but  in  the  garb  in  which  he  had  been  used  to  attend 
delAtes  at  Westminster,  and  personally  to  solicit  the  Lords  to 
put  some  check  on  the  violence  of  the  Commons.  But  just  as 
Le  was  getting  into  his  coach  for  this  purpose  he  was  stopped 
by  Avaux.  Avaux  was  as  zealous  as  any  Irishman  for  the 
bills  which  the  Commons  were  urging  forward.  It  was  enough 
for  him  that  those  bills  seemed  likely  to  make  the  enmity  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland  irreconcilable.  His  remonstrances 
induced  James  to  abstain  from  openly  opposing  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement  Still,  the  unfortunate  prince  continued  to 
cherish  some  faint  hope  that  the  law  for  which  the  Commons  were 
80  zealous  would  be  rejected,  or  at  least  modified,  by  the  Peers. 
Lord  Granard,  one  of  the  few  Protestant  noblemen  who  sate 
in  that  parliament,  exerted  himself  strenuously  on  the  side  of 
public  faith  and  sound  policy.  The  King  sent  him  a  message 
of  thanks.  "  We  Protestants,"  said  Granard  to  Powis,  who 
brought  the  message,  "  are  few  in  number.  We  can  do  little. 
His  Majesty  should  try  his  influence  with  the  Roman  Catholics." 
"  His  Majesty,"  answered  Powis,  with  an  oath,  "  dares  not 
say  what  he  thinks."  A  few  days  later  James  met  Granard 
riding  towards  the  parliament  house.  "  Where  are  you  going, 
my  Lord  ?  "  said  the  King.  "  To  enter  my  protest.  Sir,"  an- 
swered Granard,  "  against  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.** 
"  You  are  right,"  said  the  King ;  "  but  I  am  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  people  who  will  ram  that  and  much  more  down  my 
throat"* 

James  yielded  to  the  will  of  the  Commons ;  but  the  unfavora* 
ble  impression  which  his  short  and  feeble  resistance  had  made 
upon  them  was  not  to  be  removed  by  his  submission.  They 
regarded  him  with  profound  distrust ;  they  considered  him  as 


*  LesUe's  Answer  to  King;  Avaux,  ^^  1689;  Life  of  James, ii 
SftS. 
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ftt  heart  an  Englishman ;  and  not  a  day  passed  without  8om« 
indication  of  this  feeling.  They  were  in  no  haste  to  grant  him 
a  8upply.  One  party  among  them  planned  an  address  urging 
him  to  dismiss  Melfort  as  an  enemy  of  their  nation.  Another 
party  drew  up  a  bill  for  deposing  all  the  Protestant  Bishops, 
eT^i  the  four  who  were  then  actually  sitting  in  Parliament  It 
^as  not  without  difficulty  that  Avaux  and  Tyrconnel,  whose 
influence  in  the  Lower  House  far  exceeded  the  King's,  could 
restrain  the  zeal  of  the  majority.* 

^  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  King  was  losing  the  confi- 
dence and  good-will  of  the  Irish  Commons  by  faintly  defending 
Against  them,  in  one  quarter,  the  institution  of  property,  he 
was  himself,  in  another  quai'ter,  attacking  that  institution  with 
a  violence,  if  possible,  more  reckless  than  theirs.  He  soon 
found  that  no  money  came  into  his  Exchequer.  The  cause 
was  sufficiently  obvious.  Trade  was  at  an  end.  Floating 
capital  had  been  withdrawn  in  great  masses  from  the  island. 
Of  the  *fixed  capital  much  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  rest 
was  lying  idle.  Thousands  of  those  Protestants  who  were  the 
most  industrious  and  intelligent  part  of  the  population  had  emi- 
grated to  England.  Thousands  had  taken  refuge  in  the  places 
which  still  held  out  for  William  and  Mary.  Of  the  Roman 
Catholic  peasantry  who  were  in  the  vigor  of  life,  the  majority 
had  enlisted  in  the  army  or  had  joined  gangs  of  plunderers. 
The  poverty  of  the  treasury  was  the  necessary  effect  of  the 
poverty  of  the  country ;  public  prosperity  could  be  restored 
only  by  the  restoration  of  private  prosperity  ;  and  private  pros- 
perity could  be  restored  only  by  years  of  peace  and  security. 
James  was  absurd  enough  to  imagine  that  there  was  a  more 
speedy  and  efficacious  remedy.  He  could,  he  conceived,  ai 
once  extricate  himself  from  his  financial  difficulties  by  the 
simple  process  of  calling  a  farthing  a  shilling.  The  right  of 
coining  was  undoubtedly  a  flower  of  the  prerogative;  and,  in 
his  view,  the  right  of  coining  included  th6  right  of  debasing 
llie  coin.  Pots,  pans,  knockers  of  doors,  pieces  of  ordnance 
\i  hich  had  long  been  past  use,  were  carried  to  the  mint  In  a 
short  tune  lumps  of  base  metal,  nominally  worth  near  a  miUion 
sterling,  intrinsically  worth  about  a  sixtieth  part  of  that  sum, 
were  in  circulation.     A  royal  edict  declared  these  pieces  to  be 

«  Avaux,  J^»  1689,  and  ^J^^.     The  author  of  Light  t»  the  Blind 

itrongly  condemns  the  indulgence  shown  to  the  Protestant  Bishops  wlio 
•dhered  to  James. 

v«»L.  in.  8 
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legal  tender  in  nl]  cases  whatever.  A  mortgage  for  a  thousand 
pounds  was  cleared  off  by  a  bag  of  counters  made  out  of  old 
kettles.  The  creditors  who  complained  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
were  told  by  Fitton  to  take  their  money  and  be  gone.  But  of 
all  classes  the  tradesmen  of  Dublin,  who  Jivere  generally  Prot- 
estants, were  the  greatest  losers.  At  first,  of  course,  they 
raised  their  demands  ;  but  the  magistrates  of  the  city  took  on 
themselves  to  meet  this  heretical  machination  by  putting  forth 
a  tariff  regulating  prices.  Any  man  who  belonged  to  the  caste 
now  dominant  might  walk  into  a  shop,  lay  on  the  counter  a  bit 
of  brass  worth  threepence,  and  carry  off  goods  to  the  value  of 
half  a  guinea.  Legal  redress  was  out  of  the  question.  Indeed 
the  suff<irers  thought  themselves  happy  if,  by  the  sacnfice  of 
their  stock  and  u*ade,  they  could  redeem  their  limbs  and  their 
lives.  There  was  not  a  baker's  shop  in  the  city  round  which 
twenty  or  thirty  soldiers  were  not  constantly  prowling.  Soma 
persons  who  refused  the  base  money  were  arrested  by  troopers 
and  carried  before  the  Provost  Msirshal,  who  cursed  thorn, 
swore  at  them,  loi^ked  them  up  in  dark  cells,  and,  by  threaten- 
ing to  hang  them  at  their  own  doors,  soon  overcame  their  re- 
sistance. Of  all  tlie  plagues  of  that  time  none  made  a  deeper 
or  a  more  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Protestants 
of  Dublin  than  the  plague  of  the  brass  money.*  To  the 
recolle^'tion  of  the  confusion  and  misery  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  James's  coin  must  be  in  part  ascribed  the  strenuous 
op|X)sition  which,  thirty-five  years  later,  large  classes,  firmly 
attached  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  offered  to  the  government 
of  George  the  First  in  the  affair  of  Wood's  patent. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  James,  in  thus  aft^ring,  by  his 
own  authority,  the  terms  of  all  the  contracts  in  the  kingdom, 
assumed  a  power  which  belonged  only  to  the  whole  legislature* 
Yet  the  Commons  did  not  remonstrate.  There  was  no  power, 
hov/ever  unconstitutional,  which  they  were  not  willing  to  con- 
cede to  him,  as  long  as  he  used  it  to  crush  and  plunder  the 
English  population.  On  the  other  hand,  they  respected  no 
prerogative,  however  ancient,  however  legitimate,  however 
salutary,  if  they  apprehended  that  he  might  use  it  to  protect  the 
race  which  they  abhorred.  They  were  not  satisfied  till  they  had 
extorted  his  reluctant  consent  to  a  portentous  law,  a  law  with- 

*  Kinpr.  ni.  11  ;  Brief  Memoirs  by  Haynes,  Assay  Master  of  the  Mint, 
aiDon^  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum,  No.  M)l.  I  have 
geea  several  specimens  of  this  coin.  The  execution  vi  surprisingly  good^ 
ill  circumstances  considered. 
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out  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civilized  countries,  the  great  Act 
^f  Attainder. 

A  list  was  framed  containing  between  two  and  three  thousand 
names.  At  the  top  was  half  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  Then 
came  baronets,  knights,  clergymen,  squires,  merchants,  yeomen, 
artisans,  women,  children.  No  investigation  was  made.  Any 
member  who  wished  to  rid  himself  of  a  creditor,  a  rival,  a  pri- 
vate enemy,  gave  in  the  name  to  the  clerk  at  the  table,  and  it 
was  generally  inserted  without  discussion.  The  only  debate 
of  which  any  account  has  come  down  to  us  related  to  the  Earl 
of  Strafford.  He  had  friends  in  the  House  who  ventured  to 
offer  something  in  his  favor.  But  a  few  words  from  Simon 
Luttrell  settled  the  question.  "  I  have,'*  he  said,  "  heard  the 
King  say  some  hard  things  of  that  lord."  This  was  thought 
sufficient,  and  the  name  of  Strafford  stands  fifth  in  the  long  table 
of  the  proscribed.* 

Days' were  fixed  before  which  those  whose  names  were  on 
the  list  were  required  to  surrender  themselves  to  such  justice 
as  was  then  administered  to  English  Protestants  in  Dublin.  If 
a  proscribed  person  was  in  Ireland,  he  must  surrender  himself 
by  the  tenth  of  August.  J£  he  had  left  Ireland  since  the  fifth 
of  November,  1688,  he  must  surrender  himself  by  the  first  of 
September.  J£  he  liad  left  Ireland  before  the  fifth  of  November 
1688,  he  must  surrender  himself  by  the  first  of  October.  If  he 
failed  to  appear  by  the  appointed  day,  he  was  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered  without  a  trial,  and  his  property  was  to 
be  confiscated.  It  might  be  physically  impossible  for  him  to 
deliver  himself  up  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Act.  He  might 
be  bedridden.  He  might  be  in  the  West  Indies.  He  might  be 
in  prison.  Indeed,  there  notoriously  were  such  cases.  Among 
the  attainted  Lords  was  Mountjoy.  He  had  been  induced  by 
the  villany  of  Tyrcomnel  to  trust  himself  at  Saint  Germains  ; 
he  had  b^n  thrown  into  the  Bastile  ;  he  was  still  lying  there ; 
and  the  Irish  parliament  was  not  ashamed  to  enact  that,  unless 
he  could,  within  a  few  weeks,  make  his  escape  from  his  cell, 
and  present  himself  at  Dublin,  he  should  be  put  to  death.f 

As  it  was  not  even  pretended  that  there  had  been  any  in- 
quiry into  the  guilt  of  those  who  were  thus  proscribed,  as  not 
a  single  one  among  them  had  been  heard  in  his  own  defence. 


*  King,  iii.  12. 

t  An  Act  for  the  Attainder  dP  divers  Rebels  and  for  preserying  tbo 
Interest  of  lojal  Subjects,  London,  1690. 
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and  as  it  was  certam  that  it  would  be  [^ysicallj  impossible  fot 
many  of  them  to  suri'ender  themselves  in  time,  it  was  clear  that 
nothing  but  a  large  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy 
could  prevent  the  perpetration  of  iniquities  so  horrible  that  no 
precedent  could  be  found  for  them  even  in  the  lamentable  his- 
tory of  the  troubles  of  Ireland.  The  Commons,  therefore, 
determined  that  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy  should  be  lim- 
ited. Several  regulations  were  devised  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  passing  of  pardons  difficult  and  costly ;  and  finally  it 
was  enacted  that  every  pardon  granted  by  his  Majesty,  after 
the  end  of  November,  1689,  to  any  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
persons  who  had  been  sentenced  to  death  without  a  trial,  should 
be  absolutely  void  and  of  none  effect.  Sir  Richard  Nagle  came 
in  state  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  and  presented  the  bill  with  a 
speech  worthy  of  the  ocxiasion.  "  Many  of  the  persons  here 
attainted,"  said  he, "  have  been  proved  traitors  by  such  evidence 
as  satisfies  us.   As  to  the  rest  we  have  followed  common  fame.*** 

With  such  reckless  barbarity  was  the  list  framed  that  fanat- 
ical royalists,  who  were,  at  that  very  time,  hazarding  their  prop- 
erty, their  liberty,  their  lives,  in  the  cause  of  James,  were  not 
secure  from  proscription.  The  most  learned  man  of  whom  the 
Jacobite  party  could  boast  was  Henry  Dodwell,  Camdenian 
Professor  in  die  University  of  Oxford.  In  the  cause  of  hered- 
itary monarchy  he  shrank  from  no  sacrifice  and  from  no  dan- 
ger. It  was  about  him  that  William  uttered  those  memorable 
words :  ^  He  has  set  his  heart  on  being  a  martyr ;  and  I  have 
set  mine  on  disappointing  him.**  But  James  was  more  cruel  to 
friends  than  William  to  foes.  Dodwell  was  a  Protestant ;  he 
had  some  property  in  Connaught ;  these  crimes  were  sufficient ; 
and  he  was  set  down  in  the  long  roll  of  those  who  were  doomed 
to  the  gallows  and  the  quartering  block.f 

That  James  would  give  his  assent  to  &bill  whidi  took  from 
him  the  power  of  pardoning,  seemed  to  many  persons  impossi- 
ble. He  had,  four  years  before,  quarrelled  with  the  most  loyal 
of  parliaments  rather  than  cede  a  prerogative  which  did  nol 
belong  to  him.  It  might,  therefore,  well  be  expected  that  he 
would  now  have  struggled  hard  to  retain  a  precious  prerogative 


*  King,  iti.  13. 

t  His  name  is  in  the  first  colnmn  of  page  30,  in  that  edition  of  the  List 
which  was  licensed  March  26,  1690.  1  should  have  thoaght  that  the 
proscribed  person  must  have  been  some  other  Henry  Dodwell.  Bat 
Bishop  Kcnnet's  second  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Carli8i&  1716,  leaves  no 
donbt  about  the  matter 
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which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors  ever  since  the  ori* 
^D  of  the  monarchy,  and  :^'hich  had  never  been  questioned  by 
the  Whigs.  The  stern  look  and  raised  Toice  with  which  he  hao 
reprimanded  the  Tory  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  language  of  pFO* 
found  reverence  and  fervent  affection,  implored  him  not  to  dbh 
pense  with  the  laws,  Vrould  now  have  been  in  place.  He  might 
also  have  seen  that  the  right  course  was  the  wise  course.  Hai 
he,  on  this  great  occasion,  had  the  spirit  to  declare  that  Lt 
would  not  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  and  that,  even  as  ro> 
spected  the  guilty,  he  would  not  divest  himself  of  the  power  of 
tempering  judgment  with  mercy,  he  would  have  gained  more 
hearts  in  England  than  he  had  lost  in  Ireland.  But  it  was 
ever  his  fate  to  resist  where  he  should  have  yielded,  and  to 
yield  where  he  should  have  resisted.  The  most  wicked  of  all 
laws  received  his  sanction  ;  and  it  is  but  a  very  small  extenu* 
ation  of  his  guilt  that  his  sanction  was  somewhat  reluctantly 
given. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  this 
great  crime,  extreme  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  persons 
whoL-were  attainted  from  knowing  that  they  were  attainted,  till 
the  day  of  grace  fixed  in  the  Act  was  passed.  The  roll  of 
names  was  not  published,  but  kept  carefully  locked  up  in  Fit* 
ton's  closet.  Some  Protestants,  who  still  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  James,  but  who  were  anxious  to  know  whether  any  of  their 
friends  or  relations  had  been  proscribed,  tried  hard  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  the  list ;  but  solicitation,  remonstrance,  even  bribery, 
proved  vain.  Not  a  single  copy  got  abroad  till  it  was  too  late 
for  any  of  the  thousands  who  had  been  condemned  without  a 
trial  to  obtain  a  pardon.* 

Towards  the  close  of  July  James  prorogued  the  Houses. 
They  had  sate  more  than  ten  weeks ;  and  in  that  space  of  time 
they  had  proved  most  fully  that,  great  as  have  been  the  evils 
which  Protestant  ascendency  has  produced  in  Ireland,  the  evils 

Produced  by  Popish  ascendency  would  have  been  greater  stilL 
'hat  the  colonists,  when  they  had  won  the  victory,  grossly 
abused  it,  that  their  legislation  was,  during  many  years,  unjust 
and  tyrannical,  is  most  true.     But  it  is  not  less  true  that  they 

■  .  ■     ■^^^■^  ■III     [■■■■i»-      I.      I       ^■■■■1         II        ■,■■■■■■        ■■—-■—■■■■■■     ■  ■---  ^ 

*  A  List  of  most  of  the  Names  of  the  Nobility,  (Gentry,  and  Common 
alty  of  England  and  Ireland  (amongst  whom  are  several  Women  and 
Children)  who  are  all,  by  an  Act  of  a  Pretended  Parliament  assembled 
In  Dublin,  attainted  of  High  Treason,  1690;  An  Account  of  the  Trans* 
ictions  of  the  late  King  James  in  Ireland,  1690;  King,  iii.  13;  Memoirs 
»f  Ireland,  1716. 
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never  quite  isume  up  to  the  atrocious  example  set  by  their  vai^ 
quished  enemy  during  his  short  tenure  of  power. 

Indeed,  while  James  was  loudly  boasting  that  he  bad  passed 
an  Act  granting  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  sects,  a  per- 
secution as  cruel  as  that  of  Languedoc  was  raging  through  all  the 
provinces  which  owned  his  authority.  It  was  said  by  those  who 
wished  to  find  an  excuse  for  him  that  almost  all  the  Protestants 
who  still  remained  in  Munster,  Connaught,  and  Leinster  wero 
his  enemies,  and  that  it  was  not  as  schismatics,  but  as  rebeb  ia 
heart,  who  wanted  only  opportunity  to  become  rebels  in  ac^ 
that  he  gave  them  up  to  be  oppressed  and  despoiled ;  and  to 
this  excuse  some  weight  might  have  been  allowed  if  he  had 
strenuously  exerted  himself  to  protect  those  few  colonists,  who^ 
though  firmly  attached  to  the  reformed  religion,  were  still  true 
to  the  doctrines  of  non-resis(knce  and  of  indefeasible  hereditary 
right.  But  even  these  devoted  royalists  found  that  their  heresy 
was  in  his  view  a  crime  for  which  no  services  or  sacrifices 
^ould  atone.  Three  or  four  noblemen,  members  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  who  had  welcomed  him  to  Ireland,  and  had  sate 
in  his  Parliament,  represented  to  him  that,  if  the  rule  which 
forbade  any  Protestant  to  possess  any  weapon  were  strictly  en- 
forced, their  country  houses  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Rap- 
parees,  and  obtained  from  him  permission  to  keep  arms  sufficient 
for  a  few  servants.  But  Avaux  remonstrated.  The  indul- 
gence, he  said,  was  grossly  abused ;  these  Protestant  lords 
were  not  to  be  trusted ;  they  were  turning  their  houses  into 
fortresses ;  his  Majesty  would  soon  have  reason  to  repent  his 
goodness.  These  representations  prevailed ;  and  Roman 
Catholic  troops  were  quartered  in  the  suspected  dwellings.* 

Still  harder  was  the  lot  of  those  Protestant  clergymen  who  oon* 
tinned  to  cling,  with  desperate  fidelity,  to  the  cause  of  the  Lord's 
Anointed.  Of  all  the  Anglican  divines  the  one  who  had  the 
largest  share  of  James's  good  graces  seems  to  have  been  Cart- 
wright.  Whether  Cartwright  could  long  have  continued  to  be 
a  favorite  without  being  an  apostate  may  be  doubted.  He  died 
a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland ;  and  thenceforward 
his  church  had  no  one  to  plead  her  cause.  Nevertheless,  a 
few  of  her  prelates  and  priests  continued  for  a  time  to  teach 
what  they  had  taught  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Bot 
it  was  at  the  peril  of  life  or  limb  that  they  exercised  their  funny 
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dons.  Every  wearer  of  a  cassock  was  a  mark  for  the  hisalto 
and  outrages  of  soldiers  and  Rapparees.  In  the  country  his 
house  was  robbed,  and  he  was  fortunate  if  it  was  not  l>umed 
over  his  head.  He  was  hunted  through  the  streets  of  Dublin 
with  cries  of  **  There  goes  the  devil  of  a  heretic."  Sometimes 
he  was  knocked  down ;  sometimes  he  was  cudgelled.*  The 
rulers  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  trained  in  the  Anglican 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  had  greeted  James  on  his  first 
arrival  at  the  Castle,  and  had  been  assured  by  him  that  he  would 
protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  their  priv- 
ileges. They  were  now,  without  any  trial,  without  any  ac- 
cusation, thrust  out  of  their  house.  The  communion  plate  of 
the  chapel,  the  books  in  the  library,  the  very  chairs  and  beds 
of  the  collegians  were  seized.  Part  of  the  building  was  turned 
into  a  magazine,  part  into  a  barrack,  part  into  a  prison.  Simon 
Luttrell,  who  was  Governor  of  the  capital,  was,  with 'great  ditfi- 
culty  and  by  powerful  intercession,  induced  to  let  the  ejected 
fellows  and  scholars  depart  in  safety.  He  at  length  permitted 
them  tQ  remain  at  large,  with  this  condition,  that,  on  pain  of 
death,  no  three  of  them  shouM  meet  together.f  No  Protestant 
divine  suffered  more  hardships  than  Doctor  William  King, 
Dean  of  Saint  Patrick's.  He  had  been  long  distinguished  by 
the  fervor  with  which  he  had  inculcated  the  duty  of  passively 
obeying  even  the  worst  rulers.  At  a  later  period,  when  he  had 
published  a  defence  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  accepted  a 
mitre  from  the  new  government,  he  was  reminded  that  he  haii- 
invoked  the  divine  vengeance  on  the  usurpers,  and  had  de- 
clared himself  willing  to  die  a  hundred  deaths  rather  than  desert 
the  cause  of  hereditary  right.  He  had  said  that  the  true  religion 
had  often  been  strengthened  by  persecution,  but  could  never 
be  strengthened  by  rebellion  ;  that  it  would  be  a  glorious  day 
for  the  Church  of  England  when  a  whole  cart-load  of  her  min- 
isters should  go  to  the  gallows  for  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance ; 
^nd  that  his  highest  ambition  was  to  be  one  of  such  a  compuny.| 
It  is  not  improbable  that,  when  he  spoke  thus,  he  felt  as  ha 
Bpoke.  But  his  principles,  though  they  might  perhaps  have 
held  out  against  the  severities  and  the  promises  of  William,  were 
not  proof  against  the  ingratitude  of  James.  Human  nature  at 
last  asserted  its  rights.     After  King  had  been  repeatedly  iiur 


*  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  iii.  19. 
t  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  in  irc'and,  iii.  15. 
I  Leslie's  Answer  to  King. 
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prisoned  by  the  gotemment  to  which  he  was  devotedly  At* 
tached,  afler  he  had  been  insulted  and  threatened  in  his  own 
choir  by  the  soldiers,  after  he  had  been  interdicted  from  bury- 
ing in  his  own  churchyard,  and  from  preaching  in  his  owii  pul- 
pit, after  he  had  narrowly  escaped  with  life  from  a  mtisket-shot 
fired  at  him  in  the  street,  he  bggan  to  think  the  Whig  theory 
of  government  less  unreasonable  and  unchristian  than  it  had 
once  appeared  to  him,  and  persuaded  himself  that  the  oppressed 
Church  might  lawfully  accept  deliverance,  if  Grod  should  be 
pleased,  by  whatever  means,  to  send  it  to  her. 

In  no  long  time  it  appeared  that  James  would  have  dooa 
well  to  hearken  to  those  counsellors  who  had  told  him  that  thf 
acts  by  which  he  was  trying  to  make  himself  popular  in  one 
of  his  three  kingdoms,  would  make  him  odious  in  the  others. 
It  was  in  some  sense  fortunate  for  England  that,  after  he  had 
ceased  to  reign  here,  he  continued  during  more  than  a  year  to 
reign  in  Ireland.  The  Revolution  had  been  followed  by  a  re- 
action of  public  feeling  in  his  favor.  That  reaction,  if  it  had 
been  suffered  to  proceed  uninterrupted,  might  perhaps  not 
have  ceased  till  he  was  again  King ;  but  it  was  vicAently  inter- 
rupted by  himself.  He  would  not  suffer  his  peo])le  to  forget ; 
he  would  not  suffer  them  to  hope ;  while  they  were  trying  to 
find  excuses  for  his  past  errors,  and  to  pei'suade  themselves 
that  he  would  not  repeat  these  errors,  he  forced  upon  them,  m 
their  own  despite,  the  conviction  that  he  was  incorrigible,  that 
the  sharpest  discipline  of  adversity  had  taught  him  nothing, 
and  that,  if  they  were  weak  enough  to  recall  him,  they  would 
soon  have  to  depose  him  again.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Jacobs 
ites  put  forth  pamphlets  about  the  cruelty  with  which  he  had 
been  treated  by  those  who  were  nearest  to  him  in  blood,  about 
the  imperious  temper  and  uncourteous  manners  of  William, 
about  the  favor  shown  to  the  Dutch,  about  the  heavy  taxes, 
about  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Ck>rpus  Act,  about  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  Church  from  the  enmity  of 
Puritans  and  Latitudinarians.  James  refuted  these  pamphlets 
far  more  effectually  than  all  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
Whig  writers  united  could  have  done.  £very  week  came  the 
news  that  he  had  passed  some  new  Act  for  robbing  or  murdering 
Protestants.  Every  colonist  who  succeeded  in  stealing  across 
the  sea  from  Leinster  to  Holyhead  or  Bristol,  brought  fearful 
reports  of  the  tyranny  under  wliich  his  brethren  groaned. 
What  impression  these  reports  made  on  the  Protestants  of  our 
island  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  moved  the 
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indignation  of  RonquiUo,  a  Spaniard  and  a  bigoted  member  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  He  informed  his  Court  that,  though  th« 
English  laws  against  Popery  might  seem  severe,  they  were  so 
much  mitigated  by  the  prudence  and  humanity  of  the  Gk>vem« 
ment  that  they  caused  no  annoyance  to  quiet  people ;  and  he 
took  upon  himself  to  assure  the  Holy  See  that  what  a  Boman 
Catholic  suffered  in  London  was  nothing  when  compared  with 
what  a  Protestant  suffered  in  Ireland.* 

The  fugitive  Englishry  found  in  England  warm  sympathy 
and  munificent  relief.  Many  were  received  into  the  houaet 
of  friends  and  kinsmen.  Many  were  indebted  for  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  liberality  of  strangers.  Among  thos^ 
who  bore  a  part  in  this  work  of  mercy,  none  contributed  more 
largely  or  less  ostentatiously  than  the  Queen.  The  House  of 
Commons  placed  at  the  King's  disposal  fifteen  thousand  poundj 
for  the  relief  of  those  refugees  whose  wants  were  most  press* 
ing,  and  requested  him  to  give  commissions  in  the  army  to 
those  who  were  qualified  for  military  employment.f  An  Act 
was  also  passed  enabling  beneficed  clergymen  who  had  fled  - 
from  Ireland  to  hold  preferment  in  England.^  Yet  the  in<» 
terest  which  the  nation  felt  in  these  unfortunate  guests  was 
languid  when  compared  with  the  interest  excited  by  that  portion 
of  the  Saxon  colony  which  still  maintained  in  Ulster  a  des- 
perate conflict  against  overwhelming  odds.  On  this  subject 
scarcely  one  dissentient  voice  was  to  be  heard  in  our  islandi 
Whigs,  Tories,  nay  even  those  Jacobites  in  whom  Jaoobitism 
had  not  extinguished  every  patriotic  sentiment,  gloried  in  the 
glory  of  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry.  The  House  of  Corn- 
mons  was  all  of  one  mind.  *^  This  is  no  time  to  be  counting 
cost,''  said  honest  Birch,  who  well  remembered  the  way  in 
which  Oliver  had  made  war  on  the  Irish.  ^  Are  those  bravo 
fellows  in  Londonderry  to  be  deserted  ?  If  we  lose  them  will 
not  all  the  world  cry  shame  upon  us?  A  boom  across  the 
river !  Why  have  we  not  cut  the  boom  in  pieces  ?  Are  our 
brethren  to  perish  almost  in  sight  of  England,  within  a  few 


*  "Ea'comparazion  de  lo  que  se  hace  in  Irlaada  con  Ids  Frotestantes 

es  nada."  -^^  1689;    <'Para  que  vea  Su  Santitad  que  aqti  estan  lot 

^'litolicos  mas  benignamente  tratados  que  los  Protestantes  in  Irlanda.' 
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hours'  v^oyage  of  our  shores  ?  "  *  Howe,  the  most  vehcmont 
aian  of  one  party,  declared  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  were 
set  on  Ireland.  Seymour,  the  leader  of  the  other  party, 
declared  that,  though  he  had  not  taken  part  in  setting  up  the 
new  government,  he  should  cordially  support  it  in  all  that 
might  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  Ireland.f  The 
Commons  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  delays  and  miscarriages  which  had  been  all  but  fatal  to  the 
English ry  of  Ulster.  The  officers  to  whose  treachery  or  cow- 
ardice the  public  ascribed  the  calamities  of  Londonderry  were 
put  under  arrest.  Lundy  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  Cunning* 
ham  to  the  Gate  House.  The  agitation  of  the  public  mind 
was  in  some  degree  calmed  by  the  announcement  that,  before 
the  end  of  the  summer,  an  army  powerful  enough  to  reestab- 
lish the  English  ascendency  in  Ireland  would  be  sent  across 
Saint  George's  Channel,  and  that  Schomberg  would  be  the 
General.  In  the  mean  time  an  expedition  which  was  thought 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  relief  of  Londonderry  was  despatched 
from  Liverpool  under  the  command  of  Kirke.  The  dogged 
obstinacy  with  which  this  man  had,  in  spite  of  royal  solicita- 
tions, adhered  to  his  religion,  and  the  part  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  Revolution,  had  perhaps  entitled  him  to  an  am- 
nesty for  f)ast  crimes.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Government  should  have  selected  for  a  post  of  the  highest 
importance  an  officer  who  was  generally  and  justly  hated,  who 
had  never  shown  eminent  talents  for  war,  and  who,  both  in 
Africa  and  in  England,  had  notoriously  tolerated  among  his 
soldiers  a  licentiousness,  not  only  shocking  to  humanity,  but 
also  incompatible  with  discipline. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  May,  Kirke's  troops  embarked ;  on  the 
twenty-second  they  sailed ;  but  contrary  winds  made  the  pas- 
sage slow,  and  forced  the  armament  to  stop  long  at  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Meanwhile  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  were  defending 
themselves  with  stubborn  courage  against  a  great  superiority 
of  force.  The  Enniskilleners  had  never  ceased  to  wage  a 
vigorous  partisan  war  against  the  native  population.  Early  in 
May  they  marched  to  encounter  a  large  body  of  troops  from 
Connaught,  who  had  made  an  inroad  into  Donegal.  The 
Irish  were  speedily  routed,  and  fled  to  Siigo  with  the  loss  of 
%  hundred  and  twenty  men  killed  and  sixty  taken.     Two  small 


*  Grey's  Debates,  June  19, 1689. 
r  Ibid.  June  22,  1689 
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pieces  of  artillery  and  several  horses  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  Elated  by  this  success,  the  Enniskilleners  soon 
invaided  the  county  of  Cavan,  drove  before  them  fifteen  hundred 
of  Jamep's  troops,  took  and  destroyed  the  castle  of  Ballincarrig, 
reputed  the  strongest  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  carried 
off  the  pikes  and  muskets  of  the  garrison.  The  next  incursion 
was  into  Meath.  Three  thousand  oxen  and  two  thousand 
sheep  were  swept  away  and  brought  safe  to  the  liitle  island  in 
Lough  Erne.  These  daring  exploits  spread  terror  even  to 
the  gates  of  Dublin.  Colonel  Hugh  Sutherland  was  ordered 
to  march  aganist  Enniskillen  with  a  regiment  of  dragoons  and 
two  regiments  of  foot.  He  carried  with  him  arms  for  the 
native  peasantry;  and  many  repaired  to  his  standard.  The 
Enniskilleners  did  not  wait  till  he  came  into  their  neighbor- 
hood,  but  advanced  to  encounter  him.  He  declined  an  action, 
and  retreated,  leaving  his  stores  at  Belturbet  under  the  care 
of  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  soldiers.  The  Protestanta 
attacked  Belturbet  with  vigor,  made  their  way  into  a  lofty 
house  which  overlooked  the  town,  and  thence  opened  such  a 
fire  that  in  two  hours  the  garrison  surrendered.  Seven  hundred 
muskets,  a  great  quantity  of  powder,  many  horses,  many  sacks 
of  biscuits,  many  barrels  of  meal,  were  taken,  and  were  sent 
to  Enniskillen.  The  boats  which  brought  these  precious  spoils 
were  joyfully  welcomed.  The  fear  of  hunger  was  removed. 
While  the  aboriginal  population  had,  in  many  counties,  alto- 
gether neglected  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  in  the  expectation, 
it  should  seem,  that  marauding  would  prove  an  inexhaustible 
resource,  the  colonists,  true  to  the  provident  and  industrious 
character  of  their  race,  had,  in  the  midst  of  war,  not  omitted 
carefully  to  till  the  soil  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  strong- 
holds. The  harvest  was  now  not  far  remote;  and,  till  the 
harvest,  the  food  taken  from  the  enemy  would  be  amply  suf- 
ficient.* 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  success  and  plenty,  the  Enniskilleners 
were  tortured  by  a  cruel  anxiety  for  Londonderry.  They 
were  bound  to  the  defenders  of  that  city,  not  only  by  religious 
and  national  sympathy,  but  by  common  interest.  For  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  Londonderry  fell,  the  whole  L*ish 

*  Hamilton's  Trae  Relation  ;  Mac  Cormick's  Further  Account.  Of 
tho  island  generally,  Avaux  says  :  ^^  On  n'attend  rien  de  cette  recolte  cy, 
les  paysans  ayant  firesque  tons  pris  les  armes/'     Letter  to  Loavoift 
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ftrraj  would  Instantly  march  in  irresistible  force  npon  Loogli 
Erne.  Yet  what  could  be  done  ?  Some  brave  men  were  fot 
making  a  desperate  attempt  to  relieve  the  besieged  city ;  but 
the  odds  were  too  great.  Detachments,  however,  were  sent 
which  infested  the  rear  of  the  blockading  army,  cut  off  supplies, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  carried  away  the  horses  q£  three  entire 
iroops  of  cavalry.*  Still,  the  line  of  posts  which  surrounded 
Londonderry  by  land  remained  unbroken.  The  river  was  still 
strictly  closed  and  guarded.  Within  the  walls  the  distress  had 
become  extreme.  So  early  as  the  eighth  o£  June  horseflesh 
WAi  almost  the  only  meat  wluch  could  be  purchased ;  and  of 
horseflesh  the  supply  was  scanty.  It  was  necessary  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  with  tallow ;  and  even  tallow  was  doled  oat 
with  a  parsimonious  hand. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June  a  gleam  of  hope  appeared.  The 
sentinels  on  the  top  of  the  Cathedral  saw  sails  nine  miles  off 
in  the  bay  of  Lough  Foyle.  Thirty  vessels  of  different  sizes 
were  counted.  Signals  were  made  from  the  steeples  and  re^ 
turned  from  the  mastheads,  but  were  imperfectly  understood  on 
both  sides.  At  last  a  messenger  from  the  fleet  eluded  the  Irish 
sentinels,  dived  under  the  boom,  and  informed  the  garrison  thai 
Kirke  had  arrived  from  England  with  troops,  arms,  ammuni^ 
tion,  and  provisions,  to  relieve  the  city.f 

In  Londonderry  expectation  was  at  the  height ;  but  a  few 
hours  of  feverish  joy  were  followed  by  weeks  of  misery. 
Kirke  thought  it  unsafe  to  make  any  attempt  either  by  land  or 
by  water,  on  the  lines  of  the  besiegers,  and  retired  to  the  en- 
trance of  Lough  Foyle,  where,  during  several  weeks  he  lay  in* 
active. 

And  now  the  pressure  of  famine  became  every  day  men 
severe.  A  strict  search  was  made  in  aU  the  recesses  of  all  the 
houses  of  the  city ;  and  some  provisions,  which  had  been  oon« 
cealed  in  cellars  by  people  who  had  since  died  or  made  their 
^cape,  were  discovered  and  carried  to  the  magazines.  The 
stock  of  cannon  balls  was  almost  exhausted ;  and  their  place 
was  suppUed  by  brickbats  coated  with  lead.  Pestilence  began 
as  usual,  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  train  of  hunger.  Fif« 
teen  officers  died  of  fever  in  one  day.  The  Grovemor  Baker 
was  among  those  who  sank  under  the  disease.  His  place  wad 
lupplied  by  Colonel  John  Mitchelbume.} 


*  Hamilton's  Trae  Relation 

t  Walker. 

I  Walker;  Idackensie. 
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Meanwhile  it  was  known  at  Dublin  that  Kirke  and  hii 
squadron  were  on  the  coast  of  Ulster.  The  alarm  was  great 
at  the  Castle.  Even  before  this  news  arrived,  Avaux  had 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  Richard  Hamilton  was  unequal  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  It  had  therefore  been  resolved 
that  Rosen  should  take  the  chief  command.  He  was  now  sent 
down  with  all  speed.* 

On  the  nineteenth  of  June  he  arrived  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  besieging  army.  At  first  he  attempted  to  undermine 
the  walls ;  but  his  plan  was  discovered ;  and  he  was  compelled 
o  abandon  it  after  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  more  than  a  hun- 
dred of  his  men  were  slain.  Then  his  fury  rose  to  a  strange 
pitch.  He,  an  old  soldier,  a  Marshal  of  France  in  expect* 
ancy,  trained  in  the  school  of  the  greatest  generals,  accus- 
tomed, during  many  years,  to  scientific  war,  to  be  baffled  by  a 
mob  of  country  gentlemen,  farmers,  shopkeepers,  who  were 
protected  only  by  a  wall  which  any  good  engineer  would  at 
once  have  pronounced  untenable  !  He  raved,  he  blasphemed, 
in  a  language  of  his  own,  made  up  of  all  the  dialects  spoken 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Atlantic.  He  would  razQ  the  city  to 
the  ground;  he  would  spare  no  living  thing;  no,  not  the  young 
girls ;  not  the  babies  at  the  breast.  As  to  the  leadei-s,  death 
was  too  light  a  punishment  for  them ;  he  would  rack  them ;  he 
would  roast  them  alive.  In  his  rage  he  ordered  a  shell  to  be 
flung  into  the  town  with  a  letter  containing  a  horrible  menace. 
He  would,  he  said,  gather  into  one  body  all  the  Protestants 
who  had  remained  at  their  homes  between  Charlemont  and 
the  sea,  old  men,  women,  children,  many  of  them  near  in  blood 
and  affection  to  the  defenders  of  Londonderry.  No  protection^ 
whatever  might  be  the  authority  by  which  it  had  been  given, 
should  be  respected.  The  multitude  thus  brought  togethcf 
should  be  driven  under  the  walls  of  Londonderry,  and  should 
there  be  starved  to  death  in  the  sight  of  their  countrymen, 
their  fnends,  their  kinsmen.  This  was  no  idle  threat.  Par* 
ties  were  instantly  sent  out  in  all  directions  to  collect  victims* 
At  .dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the  second  of  July,  hundreds  of 
Protestants,  who  were  charged  with  no  crime,  who  were  inca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  and  many  of  whom  had  protections 
granted  by  James,  were  dragged  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  It 
was  imagined  that  the  piteous  sight  would  quell  the  spirit  of 
the  colonists.     But  the  only  effect  was  to  rouse  that  spirit  te 


*  Avaax,  June  H,  1689. 
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•till  gniater  eTierg:y.  An  order  was  immediately  put  forth  that 
no  man  should  utter  the  word  Surrender  on  pain  of  death ; 
and  no  man  ottered  that  word.  Several  prisoners  of  high 
rank  were  in  the  town.  Hitherto  they  had  been  well  treated, 
and  had  received  as  good  rations  as  were  measured  out  to  the 
garrison.  They  were  now  closely  confined.  A  gallows  was 
erected  on  one  of  the  bastions ;  and  a  message  was  conveyed 
to  Rosen,  requesting  him  to  send  a  confessor  instantly  to  pre- 
pare his  friends  for  death.  The  prisoners  in  great  dismay 
wrote  to  the  savage  Livonian,  but  received  no  answer.  They 
then  addressed  themselves  to  their  countryman  Richard  Hamil- 
ton. They  were  willinor,  they  said,  to  shed  their  blood  for  their 
King;  but  they  thought  it  hard  to  die  the  ignominious  death 
of  thieves  in  consequence  of  the  barbarity  of  their  own  com- 
panions in  arms.  Hamilton,  though  a  man  of  lax  principles, 
was  not  cruel.  He  had  been  disgusted  by  the  inhumanity  of 
Rosen,  but,  being  only  second  in  command,  could  not  venture 
to  express  publicly  all  that  he  thought.  He  however  remon- 
stated  strongly.  Some  Irish  officers  felt  on  this  occasion  as  it 
was  natural  that  brave  men  should  feeL  and  declared,  weeping 
with  pity  and  indignation,  that  they  should  never  cease  to  have 
in  their  ears  the  cries  of  the  poor  women  and  children  who  had 
been  driven  at  the  point  of  the  pike  to  die  of  famine  between 
the  camp  and  the  city.  Rosen  persisted  during  forty-eight 
hours.  In  that  time  many  unhappy  creatures  perished ;  but 
Londonderry  held  out  as  resolutely  as  ever ;  and  he  saw  that 
his  crime  was  likely  to  produce  nothing  but  hatred  and  ob- 
loquy. He  at  length  gave  way,  and  suffered  the  survivors  to 
withdraw.  The  garrison  then  took  down  the  gallows  which 
had  been  erected  on  the  bastion.* 

When  the  tidings  of  these  events  reached  Dublin,  James, 
though  by  no  means  prone  to  compassion,  was  startled  by  an 
atrocity  of  which  the  civil  wars  of  England  had  furnished  no 
example,  and  was  displeased  by  learning*  that  protections 
given  by  his  authority,  and  guaranteed  by  his  honor,  had 
been  publicly  declared  to  be  nullities.  He  complained  to.  the 
French  ambassador,  and  said,  with  a  warmth  which  the  occa- 
sion fully  justified,  that  Rosen  was  a  barbarous  Muscovite. 
Mclfort  could  not  refrain  from  adding  that,  if  Rosen  had  beeii 


♦Walker;  Mackenzie*;  Light  to  the  Blind;  King,  iii.  13;  Leslie'f 
Answer  to  the  King ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  366.  I  oaght  to  say  tha*  on  tbil 
Kcasion  King  is  injust  to  James. 
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w.  Knglishman,  he  would  have  been  hanged.  Avanx  was 
ntterly  unable  to  understand  this  effeminate  sensibility.  In 
his  opinion,  nothing  had  been  done  that  was  at  all  reprehen- 
Bible ;  and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  commanding  himself  when 
he  heard  the  King  and  the  secretary  blame,  in  strong  lan- 
guage, an  act  of  wholesome  severity.'**  In  truth,  the  French 
ambassador  and  the  French  general  were  well  paired.  There 
was  a  great  difference  doubtless,  in  appearance  and  manner, 
between  the  handsome,  graceful,  and  refined  diplomatist, 
whose  dexterity  and  suavity  had  been  renowned  at  the  most 
polite  courts  of  Europe,  and  the  military  adventurer,  whose 
look  and  voice  reminded  all  who  came  near  him  that  he  had 
been' born  in  a  half  savage  country,  that  he  had  risen  from  the 
ranks,  and  that  he  had  once  been  sentenced  to  death  for  ma* 
rauding.  But  the  heart  of  the  courtier  was  really  even  more 
callous  than  that  of  the  soldier. 

Rosen  was  recalled  to  Dublin ;  and  Richard  Hamilton  was 
again  left  in  the  chief  command.  He  tried  gentler  means 
than  those  which  had  brought  so  much  reproach  on  his  prede 
cessor.  No  trick,  no  lie,  which  was  thought  likely  to  discour- 
age the  starving  garrison  was  spared.  One  day  a  great  shout 
was  raised  by  the  whole  Irish  camp.  The  defenders  of  Lon- 
donderry were  soon  informed  that  the  army  of  James  was 
rejoicing  on  account  of  the  fall  of  Enniskillen.,  They  were 
told  that  they  had  now  no  chance  of  being  relieved,  and  were 
exhorted  to  save  their  lives  by  capitulating.  They  consented 
to  negotiate.  But  what  they  asked  was,  that  they  should  b'* 
permitted  to  depart  armed  and  in  military  array,  by  land  or 
by  water  at  their  choice.  They  demanded  hostages  for  the 
exact  fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  and  insisted  that  the  host- 
ages should  be  sent  on  board  of  the  fleet  which  lay  in  Lough 
Foyle.  Such  terms  Hamilton  durst  not  grant ;  the  Governors 
would  abate  nothing;  the  treaty  was  broken  off;  and  the  con- 
flict recommenced.f 

'By  this  time  July  was  far  advanced  ;  and  the  state  of  the 
city  was,  hour  by  hour,  becoming  more  frightful.  The  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  had  been  thinned  more  by  famine  and 
disease  than  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy.     Yet  that  fire  was 


*  Leslie's  Answer  to  King;  Avaux,  July  ^,  1689.    "  Je  irouvay  Vex 

?re8sion  Men  forte  :  mais  je  ne  voulois  rien  i^pondre,  car  le  Roy  s'ostoif 
esjtt  fort  emport^." 
t  Mackenzie 
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eharp^r  and  more  constant  than  ever.  One  of  the  gates  wof 
beaten  in ;  one  of  the  bastions  was  laid  in  ruins ;  but  the 
breaches  made  by  day  were  repaired  by  night  with  indefati« 
gable  activity.  Every  attack  was  still  repelled.  But  the  fight* 
ing  men  of  the  garrison  were  so  much  exhausted  that  they 
could  scarcely  keep  their  legs.  Several  of  them,  in  the  a<k 
of  striking  at  the  enemy,  fell  down  from  mere  weakness.  A 
very  small  quantity  of  grain  remained,  and  was  doled  out  by 
mouthtuls.  The  stock  of  salted  hides  was  considerable,  and 
by  gnawing  them  the  garrison  appeased  the  rage  of  hunger. 
Dogs,  fattened  on  the  blood  of  the  slain  who  lay  unburied 
round  the  town,  were  luxuries  which  few  could  afford  to  pur- 
chase. The  price  of  a  whelp's  paw  was  five  shillings  and  six- 
pence. Nine  horses  were  still  alive,  and  but  barely  alive. 
They  were  so  lean  that  little  meat  was  likely  to  be  found 
upon  them.  It  was,  however,  determined  to  slaughter  them 
for  food.  The  people  perished  so  fast  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  survivors  to  perform  the  rites  of  sepulture.  There  was 
scarcely  a  cellar  in  which  some  corpse  was  not  decaying. 
Such  was  the  extremity  of  distress,  that  the  rats  who  came  to 
feast  in  those  hideous  dens  were  eagerly  hunted  and  greedily 
devoured.  A  small  fish,  caught  in  the  river,  was  not  to  be  pui> 
chased  with  money.  The  only  price  for  which  such  a  treasure 
could  be  obtajned  was  some  handfuls  of  oatmeal.  Leprosies, 
such  as  strange  and  unwholesome  diet  engenders,  made  exist- 
ence a  constant  torment.  The  whole  city  was  poisoned,  by 
the  stench  exhaled  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  of  the 
half  dead.  That  there  should  be  fits  of  discontent  and  insub- 
ordination among  men  enduring  such  misery  was  inevitable* 
At  one  moment  it  was  suspected  that  Walker  had  laid  up 
somewhere  a  secret  store  of  food,  and  was  revelling  in  private, 
while  he  exhorted  others  to  suffer  resolutely  for  the  good 
cause.  His  house  was  strictly  examined ;  his  innocence  was 
fully  proved ;  he  regained  his  popularity ;  and  the  garrison, 
with  <ieath  in  near  prospect,  thronged  to  the  cathedral  to  bear 
him  preach,  drank  in  his  earnest  eloquence  with  delight,  and 
went  forth  from  the  house  of  God  with  ha«:arard  faces  and 
tottermg  steps,  but  with  spirit  still  unsubdued.  There  were. 
Indeed,  some  secret  plottings.  A  very  few  obscure  traitors 
opened  communications  with  the  enemy.  But  it  was  necea- 
hSLvy  that  all  such  dealings  should  be  carefully  concealed.  None 
dared  to  utter  publicly  any  words  save  words  of  defiance  and 
stubborn  resolution.  Even  in  that  extremity  the  general  ay 
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•  *  No  dorrender."  And  there  were  not  wanting  rmcea  whicli, 
in  low  tones,  added,  '*  First  the  horses  and  hides  ;  and  then  the 
prisoners ;  and  then  each  other."  It  was  afterwards  related, 
half  in  jest,  yet  not  without  a  horrible  mixture  of  earnest,  that 
a  corpulent  citizen,  whose  bulk  presented  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  skeletons  which  surrounded  him.  thought  it  expedient  to 
conceal  himself  from  the  numerous  eyes  which  followed  him 
with  cannibal  looks  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  streets.* 

It  was  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  garriaiMi 
that  all  this  time  the  English  ships  were  seen  far  off  in  Lough 
Foyle.  Communication  between  the  fleet  and  the  city  wiw 
almost  impossible.  One  diver  who  had  attempted  to  pass  the 
boom  was  drowned.  Another  was  hanged.  The  language  of 
signals  was  hardly  intelligible.  On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  how- 
ever, a  piece  of  paper  sewed  up  in  a  cloth  button  ctirae  to 
Walker's  hands.  It  was  a  letter  fi-om  Kirke,  and  contained 
assurances  of  speedy  relief.  But  more  than  a  fortnight  of  in» 
tense  misery  had  since  elapsed;  and  the  hearts  of  the  most 
sanguine  were  sick  with  deferred  hope.  By  no  art  could  the 
provisions  which  were  left  be  made  to  hold  out  two  days  morcf 

Just  at  this  time  Kirke  received  a  despatch  from  England, 
which  contained  positive  ordere  that  Londonderry  should  be 
relieved.  He  accordingly  determined  to  make  an  attempt 
which,  as  far  as  appears,  he  might  have  made,  with  at  least  an 
equally  fair  prospect  of  success,  six  weeks  earlier.f 

Ajnong  the  merchant  ships  which  had  come  to  Lough  Foyle 
under  his  convoy  was  one  called  the  Mountjoy.  The  master 
Micaiah  Browning,  a  native  of  Londonderry,  had  brought  from 
England  a  large  cargo  of  provisions.  He  had,  it  is  said,  re- 
peatedly remonstrated  against  the  inaction  of  the  armament. 

*  Walker's  Account.  "  The  fat  man  in  Londonderry  "  became  a 
proverbial  expression  for  a  person  whose  prosperity  excited*  the  envy  and 
capiditj  of  his  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

T  This,  according  to  Narcissus  Luttrell,  was  the  report  made  by  Cap- 
tain Withers,  afterwards  a  highly  distinguished  officer,  on  whom  Pope 
wrote  an  epitaph. 

X  The  despatch,  which  positively  commanded  Kirke  to  attack  the  boom^ 
was  signed  by  Sehomberg,  who  had  already  been  appointed  commander 
in  chief' of  all  the  English  forces  in  Ireland.  A  copy  of  it  is  among  ..he 
•  Naime  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Librarv.  Wodrow,  on  no  better  authority 
than  the  gossip  of  a  country  parish  in  Dumbartonshire,  attril  utes  the 
relief  of  Londonderry  to  the  exhortations  of  an  heroic  Scotch  preachm 
named  Gordon.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Kirke  was  more  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  a  peremptory  order  from  Schomberg,  than  bv  the  united 
fAoqaeiice  of  a  whole  synod  of  presbyterian  divines. 
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He  nf»w  eagerly  volunteered  to  take  the  first  risk  of  succouring 
his  fellow-citizr;ns ;  and  his  offer  was  accepted.  Andi*ew 
Douglas,  master  of  the  Phoenix,  who  had  on  board  a  great 
quantity  of  meal  from  Scotland,*was  willing  to  share  the  danger 
and  the  honor.  The  two  merchantmen  were  to  be  escorted  by 
the  Dartmouth  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain John  Leake,  afterwards  an  admiral  of  great  fame. 

I(  was  the  thirtieth  of  July.  The  sun  had  just  set ;  the  even- 
ing sermon  in  the  cathedral  was  over ;  and  the  heart-broken 
congregation  had  separated,  when  the  sentinels  on  the  tower 
Baw  the  sails  of  three  vessels  coming  up  the  Foyle.  Soon  there 
was  a. stir  in  the  Irish  camp.  The  besiegers  were  on  the  alert 
(6t  miles  along  both  shores.  The  ships  were  in  extreme  peril ; 
for  the  river  was  low,  g,nd  the  only  navigable  channel  ran  very 
near  to  the  left  bank,  where  the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy  had 
been  fixed,  and  where  the  batteries  were  most  numerous.  Leake 
performed  his  duty  with  a  skill  and  spirit  worthy  of  his  noble 
profession,  exposed  his  frigate  to  cover  the  merchantmen,  and 
used  his  guns  with  great  effect*  At  length  the  little  squadion 
came  to  the  place  of  peril.  Then  the  Mountjoy  took  the  lead, 
and  went  right  at  the  boom.  The  huge  barricade  cracked  and 
gave  way ;  but  the  shock  was  such  that  the  Mountjoy  rebounded, 
and  stuck  in  the  mud.  A  yell  of  triumph  rose  from  the  banks ; 
the  Irish  rushed  to  their  boats,  and  were  preparing  to  board : 
but  the  Dartmouth  poured  on  them  a  well-directed  broadside, 
which  threw  them  into  disorder.  Just  then  the  Phoenix  dashed 
at  the  breach  which  the  Mountjoy  had  made,  and  was  in  a  mo- 
ment within  the  fence.  Meantime  the  tide  was  rising  fast  The 
Mountjoy  began  to  move,  and  soon  passed  safe  through  the 
broken  stakes  and  floating  spars.  But  her  brave  master  was 
no  more.  A  shot  from  one  of  the  batteries  had  struck  hiih  ; 
and  he  died  by  the  most  enviable  of  all  deaths,  in  sight  of  the 
dty  which  was  his  birthplace,  which  was  his  home,  and  which 
had  just  been  saved  by  his  courage  and  self-devotion  from  the 
most  frightful  form  of  destruction.  The  night  had  closed  in 
before  the  conflict  at  the  boom  began ;  but  the  flash  of  the  guns 
was  seen,  and  tiie  noise  heard,  by  the  lean  and  ghastly  multitude 
which  covered  the  walls  of  the  city.  When  the  Mountjoy 
grounded,  and  when  the  shout  of  triumph  rose  from  the  Insh 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  hearts  of  the  besieged  died  within 
tham.  One  who  endured  the  unutterable  anguish  of  that  mo* 
meut  has  told  us  that  they  looked  fearfully  livid  in  each  others 
eyes.     Even  after  the  barricade  had  been  passed,  there  was  a 
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terrible  half  hour  of  suspense.  It  was  ten  o'clock  before  tba 
ships  arrived  at  the  quay.  The  whole  population  was  there  to 
welcome  them.  A  screen  made  of  casks  filled  with  earth  was 
hastily  thrown  up  to  protect  the  landing-place  from  the  batteries 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  and  then  the  work  of  unloading 
began.  First  were  rolled  on  shore  barrels  containing  six 
thousand  bushels  of  meal.  Then  came  ^reat  cheeses,  casks  of 
beef,  flitches  of  bacon,  kegs  of  butter,  sacks  of  pease  and  bis- 
cuit, ankers  of  brandy.  Not  many  hours  before,  half  a  pound 
of  tallow  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  salted  hide  had  been 
weighed  out  with  niggardly  care  to  every  fighting  man.  The 
ration  which  each  now  received  was  three  pounds  of  flour,  two 
pounds  of  beef,  and  a  pint  of  pease.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  with 
what  tears  grace  was  said  over  the  suppers  of  that  evening. 
There  was  little  sleep  on  either  side  of  the  wall.  The  bonfires 
shone  bright  along  the  whole  circuit  of  the  ramparts.  The 
Irish  guns  continued  to  roar  all  night ;  and  all  night  the  bells 
of  the  rescued  city  made  answer  to  the  Irish  guns  with  a  peal 
of  joyous  defiance.'  Through  the  whole  of  the  thirty-first  of 
July  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  continued  to  play.  But,  soon 
afler  the  sun  had  again  gone  down,  flames  were  seen  arising 
from  the  camp ;  and,  when  the  first  of  August  dawned,  a  line 
of  smoking  ruins  marked  the  site  lately  occupied  by  the  huts 
of  the  besiegers ;  and  the  citizens  saw  far  ofl*  the  long  column 
of  pikes  and  standards  retreating  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Foyle 
towards  Strabane.* 

So  ended  this  great  siege,  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  British  isles.  It  had  lasted  a  hundred  and  five  days. 
The  garrison  had  been  reduced  from  about  seven  thousand  ef- 
fective men  to  about  three  thousand.  The  loss  of  the  besiegers 
cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  Walker  estimated  it  at  eight 
thousand  men.  It  is  certain  from  the  despatches  of  Avaux  that 
the  regiments  which  returned  from  the  blockade  had  been  so 
much  thinned  that  many  of  them  were  not  more  than  two  hun« 
dred  strong.  Of  thirty-six  French  gunners  who  had  superiii« 
tended  the  cannonading,  thirty-one  had  been  killed  or  disabled.t 


♦  Walker;  Mackenzie;  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  d'lrlande,  Amster- 
dam, 1691  ;  London  Gazette,  Aug.  -xV«  1689;  Letter  of  Buchan  among 
the  Nairne  MSS. ;  Life  of  Sir  John  Leake;  The  Londeriad;  Observa- 
tions on  Mr.  Walker's  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderiy,  licensed 
Oct.  4,  1689. 

t  Avaox  to  Seignelaf ,  Jaly  ^ ;  to  Lewis,  Aug.  '^. 
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The  means  both  of  attack  and  of  defence  had  undoubtedly  been 
such  as  would  have  moved  the  great  warriors  of  the  Continent 
to  laughter ;  and  this  is  the  very  circumstance  which  ^ves  so 
peculiar  an  interest  to  the  history  of  the  contest  It  was  a 
contest,  not  between  engineers  but  between  nations ;  and  the 
victory  remained  with  the  nation  which,  though  inferior  hi 
number,  was  superior  in  civilization,  in  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  in  stubbornness  of  resolution.* 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Irish  army  had  retired,  a 
deputation  from  the  city  hastened  to  Lough  f^oyle,  and  invited 
Kirke  to  talce  the  command.  He  came  accompanied  by  a  lonf 
train  of  officers,  and  was  received  in  state  by  the  two  Gk)vemor8| 
who  delivered  up  to  him  the  authority  which,  und^r  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  they  had  assumed.  He  remained  only  a  few 
Jays ;  but  he  had  time  to  show  enough  of  the  incurable  vicea 
of  his  character  to  disgust  a  population  distinguished  by  austere 
morals  and  ardent  public  spirit.  There  was,  however,  no  out- 
break. The  city  was  in  the  highest  good-humor.  Such  quan- 
tities of  provisions  had  been  landed  from  the  fleet,  that  Uiere 
was  in  every  house  a  plenty  never  before  known.  A  few  .days 
earlier  a  man  had  been  glad  to  obtain  {brtw^nty  pence  a  mouth- 
ful of  carrion  scraped  from  the  bones  of  a  starved  horse.  A 
pound  of  good  beef  was  now  sold  for  three  half-pence.  Mean- 
while all  hands  were  busied  in  removing  corpses  which  had 
been  thinly  covered  with  earth,  in  filling  up  the  holes  which  the 
shells  had  ploughed  in  the  ground,  and  in  repairing  the  battered 
roofs  of  the  houses.  The  recollection  of  past  dangers. and  pri- 
vations, and  the  consciousness  of  having  deserved  well  <^  the 
English  nation  and  of  all  Protestant  Churches,  swelled  the 
hearts  of  the  towuL'  people  with  honest  pride.  That  pride  grew 
stronger  when  they  received  from  William  a  letter  acknowledg- 
ing, in  the  most  aifectionate  language,  the  debt  which  he  ow^ 
to  the  brave  and  trusty  citizens  of  his  good  city.  The  whole 
population  crowded  to  the  Diamond  to  hear  the  royal  epistle 
read.     At  the  close  all  the  guns  on  the  ramparts  sent  forth  s 


#  ^  Ton  will  see  here,  a^s  you  have  all  along,  that  the  tradesmen  of  Iioa* 
donderry  had  more  skill  in  thoir  defence  Sian  the  great  officers  of  the 
Irish  anny  in  their  attacks.'*  Light  to  the  Blind.  The  author  of  thii 
work  is  furioas  against  the  Irish  gunners.  The  boom,  he  thinks,  woald 
never  have  been  broken  if  they  h^  done  their  duty.  Were  they  Irunk  f 
Were  they  traitors  ?  He  does  not  determine  the  point.  ^*  Lord,"  ht 
exclaims,  '*  who  seest  the  hearts  of  people,  we  leave  the  jadgment  of 
this  affair  to  thy  mercy     In  the  interim  uose  gaonen  kMt  IrelMid.'* 
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voiee  of  joy ;  all  the  ships  in  the  river  made  answer ;  barreli 
of  ale  wei'e  broken  up  ;  and  the  health  of  their  Majesties  was 
drunk  with  shouts  and  volleys  of  musketry. 

Five  generations  have  since  passed  away ;  and  still  the  wall 
of  Londonderry  is  to  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  what  the  trophy 
of  Marathon  was  to  the  Athenians.  A  Jiofty  pillar,  rising  from 
a  bastion  which  bore  during  many  weeks  the  heaviest  fire  of 
the  enemy,  is  seen  far  up  and  far  down  the  Foyle.  On  the  sum- 
mit Is  the  statue  of  Walker,  such  as  when,  in  the  last  and 
most  terrible  emergency,  his  eloquence  roused  the  fainting 
courage  of  his  brethren.  In  one  hand  he  grasps  a  Bible.  The 
other,  pointing  down  the  river,  seems  to  direct  the  eyes  of  .his 
famished  audience  to  the  English  topmasts  in  the  distant  bay. 
Such  a  monument  was  well  deserved;  yet  it  was  scarcely 
needed ;  for  in  truth  the  whole  city  is  to  tliis  day  a  monument 
of  the  great  deliverance.  The  wall  is  cai'efuUy  preserved; 
Bor  would  any  plea  of  health  or  convenience  be  held  by  the 
inhabitants  sufficient  to  justify  the  demolition  of  that  sacred 
inclosure  which,  in  the  evil  time,  gave  shelter  to  their  race  and 
their  religion.*  The  summit  of  the  ramparts  forms  a  pleasant 
walk;  The  bastions  have  been  turned  into  little  gardenst 
Here  and  there,  among  the  shrubs  and  flowers,  may  be  seen 
the  old  culverins  which  scattered  bricks,  cased  with  lead, 
among  the  Irish  ranks.  One  antique  gun,  the  gift  of  the 
Fishmongers  of  London,  was  distinguished,  during  the  hun- 
dred and  five  memorable  days,  by  the  loudness  of  its  report* 
and  still  bears  the  name  of  Roaring  Meg.  The  cathedral  is 
filled  with  relics  and  trophies.  In  the  vestibule  is  a  huge 
shell,  one  of  many  hundreds  of  shells  which  were  thrown  into 
tlie  city.  Over  the  altar  are  still  seen  the  French  flagstaves, 
taken  by  the  garrison  in  a  desperate  sally.  The  white  ensigns 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  have  long  been  dust ;  but  their  place 
has  been  supplied  by  new  banners,  the  work  of  the  fairest 
bands  of  Ulster.  The  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the 
gates  were  closed,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
the  siege  was  raised,  have  been  down  to  our  own  time  celebrated 
by  salutes,  processions,  banquets,  and  sermons;  Lundy  has 
been  executed  in  eii^y ;  and  the  sword,  said  by  tradition  to 
be  that,  of  Maumont,  has,  on  great  occasions,  been  carried  in 
triumph.     There  is  still  a  Walker  Club  and  a  Murray  Club 


=<)'Ia  a  oollectioa  entitled  "Derriana,"  which  was  pablished  more  than 
iijuy  joaoi  ago,  is  a  carious  letter  oa  this  subject 
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The  humble  tombs  of  the  Protestant  captains  have  been  care> 
fully  sought  out,  repaired,  and  embellished.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  respect  the  sentiment  which  indicates  itself  by  these 
tokens.  It  is  a  sentiment  which  belongs  to  the  higher  and 
purer  part  of  human  nature,  and  which  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
strength  of  states.  A  people  which  takes  no  pride  in  the 
noble  achievements  of  remote  ancestors  will  never  achieve  any 
thing  worthy  to  be  remembered  with  pride  by  remote  descend- 
ants. Yet  it  is  impossible  for  the  moralist  or  the  statesman  to 
look  with  unmixed  complacency  on  the  solemnities  with  which 
Londonderry  commemorates  her  deliverance,  and  on  the  honors 
which  she  pays  to  those  who  saved  her.  Unhappily  the  ani- 
mosities of  her  brave  champions  have  descended  with  their 
glory.  The  faults  which  are  ordinarily  found  in  dominant 
castes  and  dominant  sects  have  not  seldom  shown  themselves 
without  disguise  at  her  festivities  ;  and  even  with  the  expres- 
sions of  pious  gratitude  which  have  resounded  from  her  pulpits 
have  too  often  been  mingled  words  of  wrath  and  defiance. 

The  Irish  army  which  had  retreated  to  Strabane  remained 
there  but  a  very  short  time.  The  spirit  of  the  troops  had  been 
depressed  by  their  recent  failure,  and  was  soon  completely 
cowed  by  the  news  of  a  great  disaster  in  another  quarter. 

Three  weeks  before  this  time  the  Duke  of  Berwick  had 
gained  an  advantage  over  a  detachment  of  the  Enniskilleners, 
and  had,  by  their  own  confession,  killed  or  taken  more  than  fifty 
of  them.  They  were  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  assistance 
from  Kirke,  to  whom  they  had  sent  a  deputation ;  and  they 
still  persisted  in  rejecting  all  terms  offered  by  the  enemy.  It 
was  therefore  determined  at  Dublin  that  an  attack  should  be 
made  upon  them  from  several  quarters  at  once.  Macarthy, 
who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  services  in  Munster  with  the 
title  of  Viscount  Mountcashel,  marched  towards  Lough  Erne 
from  the  east  with  three  regiments  of  foot,  two  regiments  of 
dragoons,  and  some  troops  of  cavalry.  A  considerable  force^ 
which  lay  encamped  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Drowes,  was 
at  the  same  time  to  advance  from  the  west.  The  Duke  of 
Berwick  was  to  come  from  the  north,  with  such  horse  and 
dragoons  as  could  be  spared  from  the  army  which  was  besiegi- 
ing  Londonderry.  Tlie  Enniskilleners  were  not  fully  apprised 
of  the  whole  plan  which  had  been  laid  for  their  destruction ; 
but  they  knew  that  Macarthy  was  on  the  road  with  a  force 
exceeding  any  which  they  could  bring  into  the  field.  Their 
Huxiety  was  in  some  degree  relieved  by  the  return  of  the  dep^- 
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ataticMi  which  thej  had  sent  to  Kirke.  Kirke  could  sparo  no 
soldiers ;  but  he  had  sent  some  arms,  some  ammunition,  and 
fiome  experienced  officers,  of  whom  the  chief  were  Colonel  Wolse 
lej  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Berry.  These  officers  had  come 
by  sea  round  the  coast  of  Donegal,  and  had  run  up  the  Erne. 
On  Sunday,  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  it  was  known  that  their 
boat  was  approaching  the  island  of  Enniskillen.  The  whole 
population,  male  and  female,  came  to  the  shore  to  greet  them. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  they  made  their  way  to  the  Castle 
through  the  crowds  which  hung  on  them,  blessing  God  tlkat 
dear  old  England  had  not  quite  forgotten  the  Englishmen  who 
upheld  her  cause  against  great  odds  in  the  heart  of  Ireland. 

Wolseley  seems  to  have  been  in  every  respect  well  qualified 
for  his  post.  He  was  a  stanch  Protestant,  had  distinguished 
himself  among  the  Yorkshiremen  who  rose  up  for  the  Prince 
of  Oi'ange  and  a  free  Parliament,  and  had,  if  he  is  not  belied, 
proved  his  zeal  for  liberty  and  pure  religion,  by  causing  the 
Mayor  of  Scarborough,  who  had  made  a  speech  in  favor  of 
King  James,  to  be  brought  into  the  market-place  and  well 
tossed  there  in  a  blanket.*  This  vehement  hatred  of  Popery 
was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  men  of  Enniskillen,  the  first  of 
all  qualifications  for  command ;  and  Wolseley  had*  other  and 
more  imjwrtant  qualifications.  Though  himself  regularly  bred 
to  war,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  man- 
agement of  irregular  troops.  He  had  scarcely  taken  on  him- 
self the  chief  command  when  he  received  notice  that  Mount- 
cashel  had  laid  siege  to  the  Castle  of  Crum.  Crum  was  the 
frontier  garrison  of  the  Protestants  of  Fermanagh.  The  ruins 
of  the  old*  fortifications  are  now  among  the  atti'actions  of  a  ' 
beautiful  pleasure-ground,  situated  on  a  woody  promontory 
which  overlooks  Lough  Erne.  Wolseley  determined  to  raise 
the  siege.  He  sent  Berry  forward  with  such  troops  as  could 
be  instantly  put  in  motion,  and  promised  to  follow  speedily 
with  a  larger  force. 

Berry,  after  marching  some  miles,  encountered  thirteen  com- 
panies of  Macarthy's  dragoons  commanded  by  Anthony,  the 
most  brilliant  and  accomplished  of  all  who  bore  the  name  of 
Hamilton,  but  much  less  successful  as  a  soldier  than  as  a  ojur^ 
tier,  a  lover,  and  a  writer.  Hamilton's  dragoons  ran  at  the 
hrst  fire ;  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  his  second  in  com- 
mand was  shot  dead.      Macarthy  soon  came  up  to  support 


*  Bemaidi's  Life  of  Himself,  1737 
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Hamilton ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Wols^ley  came  ap  to  sup* 
port  Berry.  The  hostile  armies  were  now  in  presence  of  each 
other.  Macartliy  had  above  five  thousand  men  and  several 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  Enniskilleners  were  under  three 
thousand ;  and  they  had  marched  in  such  haste  that  they  had 
brought  only  one  day's  provisions.  *It  was,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary  foj*  them  either  to  fight  instantly  or  to  retreat* 
Wolseley  determined  to  consult  the  men  ;  and  this  determinar 
tion,  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  most 
unworthy  of  a  general,  was  fully  justified  by  the  peculiar  com- 
position and  temper  of  the  little  army,  an  army  made  up  of 
gentlemen  and  yeomen,  fij^hting,  not  for  pay,  but  for  their 
lands,  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  God.  The  ranks 
were  drawn  up  under  arms,  and  the  question  was  put,  ^  Ad- 
vance or  Retreat  ?  "  The  answer  was  an  universal  shout  of 
*'  Advance.'*  Wolseley  gave  out  the  word, "  No  Popery.**  It 
was  received  with  loud  applause.  He  instantly  made  his  lis- 
positions  for  an  attack.  As  he  approached,  the  enemy,  to  his 
great  surprise,  began  to  retire.  The  £nniskilleners  were  eager 
to  pursue  with  all  speed ;  but  their  commander,  suspecting  a 
snare,  restrained  their  ardor,  and  positively  forbade  them  to 
break  their  ranks.  Thus,  one  army  retreated,  and  the  other 
followed,  in  good  order,  through  the  little  town  of  Newton  But- 
ler. Aboiit  a  mile  from  that  town  the  Irish  faced  about,  and 
made  a  svand.  Their  position  was  well  chosen.  They  were 
drawn  up  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  a  deep  bog.  A 
narrow  paved  causeway  which  ran  across  the  bog  was  the  only 
road  by  which  the  cavalry  of  the  Enniskilleners  could  advance ; 
for  on  the  right  and  left  were  pools,  turf-pits,  and  quagmires, 
which  afiTorded  no  footing  to  horses.  Macartliy  placed  his 
cannon  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sweep  this  causeway. 

Wolseley  ordered  his  infantry  to  the  attack.  They  struggled 
through  the  bog,  made  their  way  to  firm  ground,  and  rushed 
on  the  guns.  There  was  then  a  short  and  desperate  fight.  The 
Irish  cannoneers  stood  gallantly  to  their  pieces  till  they  were 
cut  down  to  a  man.  The  Enniskillen  horse,  no  longer  in  danger 
of  being  mowed  down  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  came  fast  up 
the  causeway.  The  Irish  dragoons  who  had  run  away  in  the 
morning,  were  smitten  with  another  panic,  and,  without  strik- 
ing a  blow,  galloped  from  the  field.  The  horse  followed  the 
example.  Such  was  the  terror  of  the  fugitives,  that  many  of 
them  spurred  hard  till  their  beasts  fell  down,  and  then  con- 
tinued to  fiy  on  foot,  throwing  away  carbines,  swords,  and  even 
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ooatfi,  as  ineumbranees.  The  infantrj,  seeing  themselves  de^ 
serted)  flung  down  their  pikes  and  muskets,  and  ran  for  their 
lives.  The  conquerors  now  gave  loose  to  that  ferocity  which 
has  seldom  failed  to  disgrace  the  civil  wars  of  Ireland.  The 
butchery  was  terrible.  Near  fifteen  hundred  of  the  vanquished 
were  put  to  the  sword.  About  five  hundred  more,  in  ignorance 
of  the  country,  took  a  road  which  led  to  Lough  Erne.  The 
lake  was  before  them,  the  enemy  behind ;  they  plunged  into 
the  waters,  and  perished  there.  Maearthy,  abandoned  by  his 
troops,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  pursuers,  and  very  nearly 
found  the  death  which  he  sought  He  was  woundt^d  in  seveiul 
places  ;  be  was  struck  to  the  ground ;  and  in  another  moment 
his  brains  would  have  been  knocked  out  with  the  butt  end  of  a 
musket,  when  be  was  recognized  and  saved.  The  colonists 
lost  only  twenty  men  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  They  took 
four  hundred  prisoners,  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  fourteen  barrels 
of  powder,  all  the  drums  and  all  the  colors  of  the  vanquished 
enemy.*^ 

The  battle  of  Aewtpn  Butler  was  won  on  the  same  afternoon 
on  which  the  boom  thrown  over  the  Foyle  was  broken.  At 
Strabane,  the  news  met  the  Celtic  army  which  was  retreating 
from  Londonderry.  All  was  terror  and  confusion  ;  the  tents 
were  struck ;  the  military  stores  were  flung  by  wagon-loads 
into  the  waters  of  the  Mourne  ;  and  the  dismayed  Irish,  leaving 
many  sick  and  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  the  victorious  Protest- 
ants, fled  to  Omagh,  and  thence  to  Charlemont.  Sarsfield,  who 
commanded  at  Sligo,  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  that  town, 
which  was  instantly  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  Kirke's 
troops. t     Dublin  was  in  consternation.     James  dropped  words 


*  Hamilton's  Trae  Relation;  Mac  Cormick's  Further  Accoant;  Lon- 
don Gazette,  Aag.  22,  1689 ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  368,  369 ;  Avaax  to  Lewis, 

Aug.  -^f  and  to  Louvois  of  the  same  date.  Story  mentions  a  report  that 
the  panic  among  the  Irish  was  caused  by  the  mistake  of  an  officer  who 
called  out  "  Right  about  face  "  instead  of  '*  Right  face."  Neither  Avaux 
nor  James  had  heard  any  thing  about  this  mistake.  Indeed  the  dragoons 
who  set  the  example  of  flight  were  not  in  the  habit  of  waiting  for  orders 
to  turn  their  backs  on  an  enemy.  They  had  run  away  once  before  on 
that  very  day.  Avaux  gives  a  very  simple  account  of  the  defeat :  **  Cea 
mesmes  dragons  qui  avoient  fny  le  m.atin  laschdrent  le  pied  avec  tout  le 
reste  de  la  cavalerie,  sans  tirer  un  coup  de  pistolet  \  et  ils  s'enfuirent  tooa 
avec  une  telle  ^pouvante  quMls  jctt^rcnt  mousquetons,  pistolets,  et  espies  j 
et  la  plupart  d'eux,  ayant  crev^  leurs  chevaux,  se  d^shabill^rent  pou 
tiler  plus  viste  lipied. 
+  Hamilton's  True  Relation. 
VOL.  III.  9 
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which  indicated  an  intention  of  fljing  to  the  Continent.  Evil 
tidings  indeed  came  fast  upon  him.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
at  which  he  learned  that  one  of  his  armies  had  raised  the  siege 
of  Londonderry,  and  that  another  had  been  routed  at  Newton 
Butler,  he  received  intelligence  scarcely  less  disheartening  from 
Scotland. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  those  events  to 
which  Scotland  owes  her  political  and  her  religious  liberty,  her 
pro£pority  and  her  civilisation. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

1'he  violence  of  revelations  is  generally  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  the  maladministration  which  has  produced  them.  It 
IS,  therefore,  not  strange  that  the  government  of  Scotland,  hav- 
ing been,  during  many  years,  far  more  #ppressive  and  corrupt 
than  the  government  of  England,  should  have  fallen  with  a  far 
lieavier  ruin.  The  movement  against  tVie  last  king  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  was  in  England  conservative,  in  Scotland  de* 
Btructive.  The  English  complained,  not  of  the  law,  but  of  the 
violation  of  the  law.  Thej  rose  up  against  the  first  magistrate 
merely  in  order  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  strongly  attached  to  the  Church  estab- 
lished by  law.  Even  in  applying  that  extraordinary  remedy 
to  which  an  extraordinary  emergency  compelled  them  to  have 
recourse,  they  deviated  as  little  as  possible  from  the  ordinary 
methods  prescribed  by  the  law.  The  Convention  which  met 
at  Westminster,  though  summoned  by  irregular  writs,  was  con- 
stituted on  the  exact  model  of  a  regular  Parliament.  No  man 
was  invited  to  the  Upper  House  whose  right  to  sit  there  was 
not  clear.  The  knights  and  burgesses  were  chosen  by  those 
electors  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  choose  the  members 
of  a  House  of  Commons  called  under  the  great  seal.  The 
franchises  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholder,  of  the  householder 
paying  scot  and  lot,  of  the  burgage  tenant,  of  the  liveryman  of 
London,  of  the  Master  of  Arts  of  Oxford,  were  respected.  The 
sense  of  the  constituent  bodies  was  taken  with  as  little  violence 
on  the  part  of  mobs,  with  as  little  trickery  on  the  part  of  re- 
turning officers,  as  at  any  general  election  of  that  age.  T7heQ 
at  length  the  Estates  met,  their  deliberations  were  carried  014 
with  perfect  freedom,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  ancient 
forms.  There  was,  indeed,  after  the  first  flight  of  James,  an 
alarming  anarchy  in  London,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
But  that  anarchy  nowhere  lasted  longer  than  forty -eight  hours. 
From  the  day  on  which  William  reached  St.  James's,  not  even 
the  most  unpopular  agents  of  the  fallen  government,  not  even 
the  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  had  any  thing  to 
fear  from  tne  fury  of  the  populace. 
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In  Scotland  the  course  of  events  was  very  different.  There 
the  law  itself  was  a  grievance ;  and  James  had  perhaps  in- 
curred more  unpopularity  by  enforcing  it  than  by  violating  it 
The  Church  established  by  law  was  the  most  odious  institution 
in  the  realm.  The  tribunals  had  pronounced  some  sentences 
80  flagitious,  the  Fafliatnent  had  passed  some  Acts  so  oppres« 
sive,  that,  unless  those  sentences  and  those  Acts  were  treated  as 
nullities^  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  together  a  Convention 
commanding  the  public  i*espect  and  expressing  the  public  opin* 
ion.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  for  example,  that  the 
Whigs,  in  this  day  of  Ijieir  power,  would  endure  to  see  their 
hereditary  leader,  the  son  of  a  martyr,  the  grandson  of  a  mar* 
tyr,  excluded  from  the  Parliament  House  in  which  nine  of  his' 
ancestors  had  sate  as  Earls  of  Argyle,  and  excluded  by  a  judg- 
ment on  which  the  whole  kingdom  cried  shame.  Still  less  was 
it  to  be  expected  that  they  would  suffer  the  election  of  mem- 
bers for  counties  and  towns  to  be  conducted  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  law*  For  under  the  existing  law  no 
elector  could  vote  without  swearing  that  he  renounced  the  Cove- 
nant, and  that  he  acknowledged  the  Royal  supremacy  in  matters 
ecclesiastical.*  Such  an  oath  no  rigid  Presbyterian  could  take. 
If  such  an  oath  had  been  exacted,  the  constituent  bodies  would 
have  been  merely  small  knots  of  prelatists ;  the  business  of  de« 
vising  securities  against  oppression  would  have  been  lefl  to  the 
oppressors ;  and  the  great  party  which  had  been  most  active  in 
effecting  the  Revolution  would,  in  an  assembly  sprung  from  the 
Revolution,  have  had  not  a  single  representative.! 

William  saw  that  he  must  not  think  of  paying  to  the  laws 
of  Scotland  that  scrupulous  respect  which  he  had  wisely  and 
righteously  paid  to  the  laws  of  England.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  determine  by  his  own  authority  how 
that  Convention  which  was  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  should  be 
chosen,  and  that  he  should  assume  the  power  of  annulling  some 
judgments  and  some  statutes.'  He  accordingly  summoned  to 
the  parhament  house  several  Lords  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  honors  by  sentences  which  the  general  voice  loudly  con- 
demned as  unjust;  and  he  took  on  himself  to  dispense  with  the 
Act  which  deprived  Presbyterians  of  the  elective  franchise. 


*  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  Aug.  31,  1681. 

t  Balcarras*8  Memoirs;  Short  History  of  the  Reyolation  in  Scotland,  in 
a  letter  from  a  Scotch  gentleman  in  Amsterdam  to  hi9  friend  in  Loodoa, 
1718. 
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The  eoBsequenee  was  that  the  choice  of  almost  all  the  bMtcs 
and  burghs  f4ill  on  .Whig  candidates.  The  defeated  party  coqi- 
plained  loudly  of  foul  play,  of  the  rudeness  of  the  pppulaoe» 
and  of  the  partiality  of  the  presiding  magistrates ;  and  these 
complaints  were  in  many  cases  well  founded.  It  is  not  undei 
euch  rulers  as  Lauderdale  and  Dundee  that  nations  leam  jus- 
lice  and  moderation.* 

]^or  was  it  only  at  the  elections  that  the  popular  feeling,  90 
long  and  so  severely  compressed,  exploded  wil<h  violence.  The 
heads  and  the  hands  of  the  martyred  Whigs  were  taken  dowa 
from  the  gates  of  Edinburgh,  carried  in  procession  by  great 
multitudes  to  the  cemeteries,  and  Isud  in  the  earth  with  solemn 
respect.t  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  public  enthusiasm 
had  manifested  itself  in  no  less  praiseworthy  form.  Unhappily 
throughout  a  large  part  of  Scotland  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  were,  to  use  the  phrase  then  comnc^on,  rabbled. 
The  morning  of  Christmas  day  was  fixed  for  the  commence* 
ment  of  these  outrages.  For  nothing  disgusted  the  rigid  Cove* 
nanter  more  than  the  reverence  paid  by  the  prelatist  to  the 
ancient  holidays  of  the  Church.  That  such  reverence  may  be 
carried  to  an  absurd  extreme  is  true.  But  a  philosopher  may, 
perhaps,  be  inclined  to  think  the  opposite  extreme  not  less  ab- 
surd, and  may  ask  why  religion  should  reject  the  aid  of  asso^ 
ciations  which  exist  in  every  nation  sufficiently  civilized  to  have 
a  calendar,  and  which  are  found  by  experience  to  have  a  pow- 
erful and  oflen  a  salutary  effect.  The  Puritan,  who  was, 
in  general,  but  too  ready  to  follow  precedents  and  analogies 
drawn  from  the  history  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Jews,  might 
have  found  in  the  Old  Testament  .quite  as  clear  warrant  for 
keeping  festivals  in  honor  of  great  events  as  for  assassinating 
bishops  and  refusing  quainter  to  captives.  He  certainly  did  not 
learn  from  his  master,  Calvin,  to  hold  such  festivals  in  abhor- 
rence ;  for  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
Calvin  that  Christmas  was,  lifter  an  interval  of  some  years,  agfldn 
observed  by  the  citizens  of  Geneva.t  But  there  had  arisen  in 
Scotland  Calvinists  who  were  to  Calvin  what  Calvin  was  to 

■  —  ■ ^—. : '    ■■> 

*  Balcarras's  Memoirs ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  341. 

t  A  Memorial  for  His  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  relation  to  the 
Affairs  of  Scotland,  by  two  Persons  of  Quality,  1689. 

X  See  Calvin's  letter  to  Haller,  iv.  Non.  Jan.  1551 :  '*  Priasquam  urbeny 
nnquam  ingredercr,  nails  prorsus  erant  feri»  praster  diem  Dominieum 
Bx  quo  sum  revocatus  hoc  temperamentum  qusesiW,  at  Christi  nataUji 
•elebraretur." 
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Land.  To  these  austere  fanatics  a  holiday  was  an  obj  3ct  of 
positive  disgust  and  hatred.  They  long  coi>tinued  in  their  sol* 
emn  manifestoes  to  reckon  it  among  the  sins  which  would  one 
day  bring  down  some  fearful  judgment  on  the  land  that  the 
Court  of  Session  took  a  vacation  in  the  last  week  of  December.* 

On  Christmas  day,  therefore,  the  Covenanters  held  armed 
musters  by  concert  in  many  parts  of  the  western  shires.  Each 
band  marched  to  the  nearest  manse,  and  sacked  the  cellar  and 
larder  of  the  minister,  which  at  that  season  were  probably  better 
stocked  than  usuaL  The  priest  of  Baal  was  reviled  and  in- 
sulted, sometimes  beaten,  sometimes  ducked.  His  furniture 
was  thrown  out  of  the  windows ;  his  wife  and  children  turned 
out  of  doors  in  the  snow.  He  was  then  carried  to  the  market- 
place and  exposed  during  some  time  as  a  malefactor.  His 
gown  was  torn  to  shreds  over  his  head ;  if  he  had  a  prayer- 
book  in  his  pocket  it  was  burned ;  and  ne  was  dismissed  with  a 
charge,  never,  as  he  valued  his  life,  to  officiate  in  the  parish 
again.  The  work  of  reformation  having  been  thus  completed, 
the  reformers  locked  up  the  church  and  departed  with  the  keys. 
In  justice  to  these  men  it  mtist  be  owned  that  they  had  suffered 
such  oppression  as  may  excuse,  though  it  cannot  justify,  their 
violence ;  and  that,  though  they  were  rude  even  to  brutality, 
they  do  not  fg;)pear  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  intentional 
injury  to  life  or  limb.t 

The  disorder  spread  fast  In  Ayrshire,  Clydesdale,  Nithis* 
dale,  Annandale,  every  parish  was  visited  by  these  turbulent 
zealots.     About  two  hundred  curates — so  the  episcopal  parish 

*  In  the  Act,  Declaration,  and  Testimony  of  the  Seceders,  dated  in 
December,  1 736,  it  is  said  that  *'  countenance  is  given  bj  authority  of 
Parliament  to  the  observation  of  holidays  in  Scotland,  by  the  vacation 
of  our  most  considerable  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  latter  end  of  Decem- 
ber." This  is  declared  to  be  a  national  sin,  and  a  ground  of  the  Lord's 
indignation.  In  March  1758,  the  Associate  Synod  addressed  a  Solemn 
Warning  to  the  Nation,  in  which  the  same  complaint  was  repeated.  A 
poor  crazy  creature,  whose  nonsense  has  been  thought  worthy  of  being 
reprinted  even  in  our  own  time,  says ;  *'  I  leave  my  testimony  against  the 
aboudnabb  Act  of  the  pretended  Queen  Anne  and  her  pretended  British, 
reaPy  Brutish  Parliament,  for  enacting  the  observance  of  that  which  is 
call'id  the  Yule  Vacancy."  The  Dying  Testimony  of  William  Wilson, 
Bometime  Schoolmaster  in  Park,  in  the  Parish  of  Douglas,  aged  68,  who 
diec".  in  1757. 

t  An  Account  of  the  Present  Persecution  of  the  Church  in  Scotland, 
in  several  Letters,  1690;  The  Case  of  the  afflicted  Clergy  in  Scotland 
trv\f  represented,  1690*  Faithful  Contendings  DisplaycKi;  Burnetii 
»6. 
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[iriests  were  called  —  were  expelled.  The  graver  G)venant' 
ere,  while  they  applauded  the  fervor  of  their  riotous  brethren, 
were  apprehensive  that  proceedings  so  irregular  might  give 
scandal,  and  learned,  with  especial  concern,  that  here  and 
there  an  Achan  had  disgraced  the  good  cause  by  stooping  to 
plunder  the  Canaanites  whom  he  ought  only  to  have  smitten. 
A  general  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  such  discreditable  excesses.  In  this 
meeting  it  was  determined  that,  for  the  future,  the  ejection  of 
the  established  clergy  should  be  performed  in  a  more  cere- 
monious manner.  A  form  of  notice  was  drawaup  and  served 
on  every  curate  in  the  Western  Lowlands  who  had  not  yot 
been  rabbled.  This  notice  was  simply  a  threatening  letter, 
jcommanding  him  to  quit  his  parish  peaceably,  on  pain  of  being 
turned  out  by  force.* 

The  Scottish  Bishops,  in  great  dismay,  sent  the  Dean  of 
Glasgow  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  persecuted  Church  at 
Westminster.  The  outrages  committed  by  the  Covenanters 
were  in  the  highest  degree  offensive  to  William,  who  had,  in 
the  south  of  the  island,  protected  even  Benedictines  and  Fran- 
ciscans from  insult  and  spoliation.  But,  though  he  had,  at  the 
request  of  a  large  number  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
Scotland,  taken  on  himself  provisionally  the  executive  adminis- 
tration of  that  kingdom,  the  means  of  maintaining  order  there 
were  not  at  his  command.  He  had  not  a  single  regiment  north 
of  the  Tweed,  or  indeed  within  many  miles  of  that  river.  It 
was  vain  to  hope  that  mere  words  would  quiet  a  nation  which 
bad  not,  in  any  age,  been  very  amenable  to  control,  and  which 
was  now  agitated  by  hopes  and  resentments,  such  as  great 
revolutions,  following  great  oppressions,  naturally  engender. 
A  proclamation  was  however  put  forth,  directing  that  all  people 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  that,  till  the  Convention  should 
have  settled  the  government,  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  should  be  suffered  to  reside  on  their  cures  without 
molestation.  But  this  proclamation,  not  being  supported  by 
troops,  was  very  little  regarded.  On  the  very  day  after  it  was 
published  at  Glasgow,  the  venerable  Cathedral  of  that  city, 
almost,  the  only  fine  church  of  the  middle  ages  which  stands 
aninjured  in  Scotland,  was  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  Presby- 
terians from  the  meeting-houses,   with   whom  were   mingled 

■  ■  m 

*  The  form  of  notice  will  be  foand  in  the  book  entitled  Faithful  Con* 
tendings  Displayed. 
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many  of  thvir  fiercer  brethren  from  the  hills.  It  nas/t  Sun- 
day; but  to  rabble  a  congregation  of  prelatists  was  hell  *o  he 
a  work  of  necessity  and  mercy.  The  worshippers  were  dis- 
persed, beaten,  and  pelted  with  snowballs.  It  was  indeed 
asserted  that  some  wounds  were  inflicted  with  much  more  form- 
idable weapons.* 

Edinburgh,  the  seat  of  government,  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 
The  Castle,  which  commanded  the  whole  city,  was  still  held 
for  James  by  the  Duke  of  Grordon.  The  common  people  were 
generally  Whigs.  The  College  of  Justice,  a  great  forensio 
society  composed  of  judges,  advocates,  writers  to  the  signet, 
and  solicitors,  was  the  stronghold  of  Toryism  ;  for  a  rigid  test 
had,  during  8(Hne  years,  excluded  Presbyterians  from  all  the 
departments  of  the  legal  profession.  The  lawyers,  some 
hundreds  in  number,  formed  themselves  into  a  battalion  of  in- 
fantry, and  for  a  time  effectually  kept  down  the  multitude. 
They  paid,  however,  so  much  respect  to  William's  authority  as 
to  disl^nd  themselves  when  his  proclamation  was  published. 
But  the  example  of  obedience  which  they  had  set  was  not 
imitated.  Scarcely  had  they  laid  down  their  weapons,  when 
Covenanters  from  the  west,  who  had  done  all  that  was  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  pelting  and  hustling  the  curates  of  their 
own  neighborhood,  came  dropping  into  Edinburgh,  by  tens  and 
twenties,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting,  or,  if  need  should  be,  of 
overawing  the  Convention.  Glasgow  alone  sent  four  hundred 
of  thepe  men.  It  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  were 
directed  by  some  leader  of  great  weight.  They  showed  them- 
selves little  in  any  public  place ;  but  it  was  known  that  every 
cellar  was  filleil  with  them  ;  and  it  might  well  be  apprehended 
that,  at  the  first  signal,  they  would  pour  forth  from  their  caverns, 
and  nppear  anned  round  the  Parliament  house.t 

It  might  liave  been  expected  that  every  patriotic  and  en^ 
lightened  Sci>tchinan  would  have  earnestly  desired  to  see  the 
agitation  appesised,  and  some  government  established  which 
might  be  able  to  protect  property  and  to  enforce  the  law.  Aa 
imperfect  settlement  which  could  be  speedily  made  might  wett 
appear  to  such  a  man  preferable  to  a  perfect  settlement  whicb 


♦  Account  of  the  Present  Persecution,  1690;  Case  of  the  afflicteJ 
C^erj^y,  1690;  .A  true  Account  of  that  Interruption  that  wai  made  of  the 
8<»rvice  of  God  on  Sunday  last,  heing  the  17th  of  February  1689,  si^ed 
by  James  Gibson,  acting  for  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow. 

t  Bftlcarnis's  Memoirs ;  Mackay's  Memoirs. 
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iiittst  be  the  woi^  of  time.  Just  at  this  moment,  however,  a 
party,  strong  both  in  numbers  and  in  abilities,  raised  a  new 
and  most  important  question,  which  seemed  not  unlikr  \y  to  pro* 
long  the  interregnum  till  the  autumn.  This  party  maintained 
that  the  Estates  ought  not  immediately  to  declare  WiUiajn  and 
Mary  King  and  Queen,  but  to  propose  to  England  a  treaty  of 
onion,  and  to  keep  the  throne  vacant  till  such  a  treaty  should 
be  concluded  on  terms  advantageous  to  ScotlandJ*^ 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  large  portion  of  a  people,  -whose 
patriotism,  exhibited,  oflen  in  a  heroic,  and  smnetii|^es  in  a 
acunie  form,  has  long  been  proverbial,  should  have  'been  will* 
^&  nay  impatient,  to  surrender  an  independence  which  ha4 
been,  through  many  ages,  dearly  prized  and  mai^ully  defended. 
The  truth  is  that  the  stubborn  spirit  which  the  arms  of  th^ 
f^Iantagenets  and  Tudors  had  been  unable  to  subdue,  ha4  be? 
gun  to  yield  to  a  very  different  kind  of  force.  Custom-houses 
and  tariffs  were  rapidly  doing  what  the  carnage  of  Falkirk  and 
Halidon,  of  Flodden  and  of  Pinkie,  had  failed  to  do.  Scotland 
had  some  experience  of  the  effects  of  an  union.  She  had,  near 
forty  years  before,  been  united  to  England  on  such  terms  as 
England,  flushed  with  conquest,  chose  to  dictate.  That  unioa 
was  inseparably  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  vanquished 
people  with  defeat  and.  humiliation.  And  yet  even  that  union, 
cruelly  as  it  had  wounded  the  pride  of  the  Scots,  had  promoted 
their  prosperity.  Cromwell,  with  wisdom  and  liberality  rare 
In  his  age,  had  established  the  most  complete  freedom  of  trade 
between  the  dominant  and  the  subject  country.  While  he 
governed,  no  prohibition,  no  duty,  impeded  the  transit  of  com^ 
modities  from  any  part  of  the  island  to  any  other.  His  navi- 
gation laws  imposed  no  restraint  on  the  trade  of  Scotland.  A 
Scotch  vessel  was  at  liberty  to  carry  a  Scotch  cargo  to  Barba* 
does,  and  to  bring  the  sugars  of  Barbadoes  into  the  port  of 
London.t  The  rule  of  the  Protector,  therefore,  had  been  pro- 
pitious to  the  industry  and  to  the  physical  well-being  of  th<9 
Scottish  people.  Hating  him  and  cursing  him,  they  could  not 
help  thriving  under  iiim,  and  often,  during  the  administration 
of  their  legitimate  princes,  looked  back  with  regret  to  the 
golden  days  of  the  usurper,  j 

*  Bamet,  ii.  21. 

t  Sco-bell,  1654,  cap.  9,  and  Oliver's  Ordinance  in  Coancil  of  the  12th 
of  April  in  the  same  year. 

I  Burnet  and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  mention  the  prosperity  of  Scotland 
iin4er  the  Protector,  but  ascribe  it  to  a  canse  qnite  inadequate  to  the  pit>- 

9* 
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The  "Restoration  came,  and  changed  every  thing.  The  Scoti 
regained  their  independence,  and  soon  began  to  find  that  inde* 
pendence  had  its  discomfort  as  well  as  its  dignity.  The  Eng* 
lish  parliament  treated  them  as  aliens  and  as  rivals.  A  new 
Navigation  Act  put  them  on  almost  the  same  footing  with  the 
Dutch.  High  duties,  and  in  some  cases  prohibitory  duties, 
were  imposed  on  the  products  of  Scottish  industry.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  a  nation  eminently  industrious,  shrewd,  and  en- 
terprising, a  nation  which,  having  been  long  kept  back  by  a 
sterile  soil  and  a  severe  climate,  was  just  beginning  to  pros- 
per in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  and  which  fpund  its  pro- 
gress suddenly  stopped,  should  think  itself  cruelly  treated.  Yet 
there  was  no  help.  Complaint  was  vain.  Retaliation  was  im- 
possible. The  Sovereign,  even  if  he  had  the  wish,  had  not 
the  power,  to  bear  himself  evenly  between  his  large  and  his 
small  kingdom,  between  the  kingdom  from  which  he  drew  an 
annual  revenue  of  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  kingdom  from 
which  he  drew  an  annual  revenue  of  little  more  than  sixty 
thousand  pounds.  He  dared  neither  to  refuse  his  assent  to  any 
English  law  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Scotland,  nor  to  give  his 
assent  to  any  Scotch  law  injurious  to  the  trade  of  England. 

The  complaints  of  the  Scotch,  however,  were  so  loud  that 
Charles,  in  1667,  appointed  Commissioners  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  British  king- 
doms. The  conferences  were  soon  broken  off;  and  all  that 
passed  while  they  continued,  proved  that  there  was  only  one 
way  in  whicli  Scotland  could  obtain  a  share  of  the  commercial 
prosperity  which  England  at  that  time  enjoyed.*     The  Scotch 

duction  of  such  an  effect  **  There  was,*'  says  Bamet,  *'  a  considerable 
force  of  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  kept  in  Scotland.  The  pay 
of  the  army  brought  so  much  money  into  the  kingdom  that  it  continued 

all  that  while  in  a  very  flourishing  state We  always  reckon  those 

eight  years  of  usurpation  a  time  of  great  peac%  and  prosperity.'*  *'  Diu> 
ing  the  time  of  the  usurper  Cromwell,"  says  Fletcher,  "  we  imagined  oar 
selves  to  be  in  a  tolerable  condition  with  respect  to  the  last  particular 
(trade  and  monev^  by  reason  of  that  expense  whioh  was  made  in  the  realm 
by  those  forces  that  kept  us  in  subjection."  The  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomenoQ  about  which  Burnet  and  Fletcher  blundered  so  grossly  will 
be  found  in  a  pamphlet  entitled :  **  Some  seasonable  and  modest  Thoughts 
partly  occasioned  by  and  parily  concerning  the  Scotch  East  India  Com- 
pany," Edinburgh,  1696.  See  the  Proceedings  of  the  Wednesday  Club 
ui  Friiay  Street,  upon  the  subject  of  an  Union  with  Scotland  Decembor 
1705.  See  also  the  Seventh  Chapter  of  Mr.  Burton's  valuable  History 
of  Scotland. 
*  See  the  paper  in  which  tbe  demands  of  the  Scotch  Comipifvioiien 
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must  become  one  people  with  the  English.  The  Parliament 
which  had  hitherto  sate  at  Edinburorh,  must  be  incorporated 
with  the  Parliament  which  sate  at  Westminster.  The  sacri- 
fice could  not  but  be  painfully  felt  by  a  brave  and  haughty 
people,  who  had,  during  twfilve  generations,  regarded  the 
Boutbem  domination  with  deadly  aversion,  and  whose  hearts 
still  (Swelled  at  the  thought  of  the  death  of  Wallace  and  of  the 
triumphs  of  Bruce.  There  were,  doubtless,  many  punctilious 
patriots  who  would  have  strenuously  opposed  a  union,  even 
if  they  could  have  foreseen  that  the  efiect  of  a  unjon  would 
be  to  make  Glasgow  a  greater  city  than  Amsterdam,  and  to 
eoyer  the  dreary  Lothians  with  harvests  and  woods,  neat  farm 
houses  and  stately  mansions.  But  there  was  also  a  large  class 
which  was  not  disposed  to  throw  away  great  and  substantial 
advantages,  in  order  to  preserve  mere  names  and  ceremonies  ; 
and  the  influence  of  this  class  was  such  that,  in  the  year  1670, 
the  Scotch  Parliament  made  direct  overtures  to  England.* 
The  King  undertook  the  office  of  mediator ;  and  -negotiators 
were  named  on  both  sides  ;  but  nothing  was  concluded. 

The  question,  having  slept  during  eighteen  years,  was  sud- 
denly revived  by  the  Revolution.  Different  classes,  impelled 
by  different  motives,  concurred  on  this  point.  With  mer- 
chants,.eager  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  West  Indian 
trade,  were  joined  active  and  aspiring  politicians  who  wished 
to  exhibit  their  abilities  in  a  more  conspicuous  theatre  than  the 
Scottish  Parliament  House,  and  to  collect  riches  from  a  more 
copious  source  than  the  Scottish  treasury.  The  cry  for  union 
was  swelled  by  the 'voices  of  some  artful  Jacobites,  who  mere- 
ly >iished  to  cause  discord  and  delay,  and  who  hoped  to  attain 
this  end  by  mixing  up  with  the  ditiicult  question  which  it  was 
the  especial  business  of  the  Convention  to  settle,  another  ques- 
tion more  difficult  still.  It  is  probable  that  some  who  disliked 
the  ascetic  habits  and  rigid  discipline  of  the  Presbyterians, 
wished  for  a  union  as  the  only  mode  of  maintaining  prelacy  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island.  In  a  united  Parliament,  the 
English  members  must  greatly  preponderate  ;  and  in  England 
ebe  Bishops  were  held  in  high  honor  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  population.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  it  was 
plain,  lested  on  a  narrow  basis,  and  would  fall  before  the  first 


are  let  forth.    It  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  De  Foe's  History  of 
the  Union,  No.  13. 
*  Act.  J'arL  Scot,  July  30.  1 670. 
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other,  a\id  kept  him  from  leaning  unduly  to  either  side.  Hit 
conscience  waa  perfectly  neutral.  For  it  was  his  deliberate 
opinion  that  no  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  was  of  divine 
institution.  He  dissented  equally  from  the  school  of  Laud  and 
from  the  school  of  Cameron,  from  the  men  who  held  that  there 
could  not'  be  a  Christian  'Church  without  Bishops,  and  from 
the  men  who  held  that  there  eould  not  be  a  Christian  Church 
without  synods.  Which  form  of  government  should  be  adopted 
was  in  his  judgment  a  question  of  mere  expediency.  He 
would  probably  have  preferred  a  temper  between  the  two 
rival  systems,  a  hierarchy  in  which  the  chief  spiritual  func- 
tionaries should  have  been  something  more  than  moderatois 
and  something  less  than  prelates.  But  he  was  far  too  wise  a 
man  to  think  of  settling  such  a  matter  according  to  his  own 
personal  tastes.  He  determined  therefore  that,  if  there  was 
on  both  sides  a  disposition  to  compromise,  he  would  act  as  me* 
diator.  But,  if  it  should  prove  that  the  public  mind  of  Eng- 
land and  the  public  mind  of  Scotland  had  taken  the  ply  strongly 
in  opposite  directions,  he  would  not  attempt  to  force  either 
nation,  into  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  other.  He  would 
Buifer  each  to  have  its  own  church,  and  would  content  himself 
with  restraining  both  churches  from  persecuting  nonconform- 
ists, and  from  encroaching  on  the  functions  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. 

The  language  which  he  held  to  those  Scottish  Episcopalians 
who  complained  to  him  of  their  suiferings  and  implored  his 
protection  was  well  weighed  and  well  guarded,  but  clear  and 
ingenuous.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the 
institution  to  which  they  were  so  much  attached,  and  to  grant 
at  the  same  time  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  that  party 
which  could  not  be  reconciled  to  any  deviation  from  the  Pres- 
byterian model.  But  the  Bishops  must  take  care  that  they 
did  not,  by  their  own  rashness  and  obstinacy,  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  be  of  any  use  to  them.  They  must  also  distinctly 
understand  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  force  on  Scotland  by 
the  Sword  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  which  she  de- 
tested. If,  therefore,  it  should  be  found  that  prelacy  could  b^ 
maintained  only  by  arms,  he  should  yield  to  the  general  senti- 
ment, and  should  merely  do  his  best  to  obtain  for  the  Episco- 
palian minority  permission  to  worship  God  in  freedom  and 
safety.* 


•  Burnet^  u.  83. 
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It  19  not  likely  that,  even  if  the  Scottish  Bishops  had, 
Willifiin  recommended,  done  all  that  meekness  and  prudence 
Gould  do  to  conciliate  their  countrymen,  episcopacy  could,  undei 
any  modification,  have  been  maintained.  It  was  indeed  asserted 
by  writers  of  that  generation,  and  has  been  repeated  by  writers 
of  our  generation,  that  the  Presbyterians  were  not,  before  the 
Revolution,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland.*  But 
in  this  assertion  there  is  an  obvious  fallacy.  The  effective 
strength  of  sects  is  not  to  be  ascertained  merely  by  counting 
heads.  An  established  church,  a  dominant  church,  a  church 
which  has  the  exclusive  possession  of  civil  honors  and  emolu* 
nients,  will  always  rank  among  its  nominal  members  multitudes 
who  have  no  religion  at  all ;  multitudes  who,  though  not  desti* 
tute  of  religion,  attend  little  to  theological  disputes,  and  have 
no  scruple  about  conforming  to  the  mode  of  worship  which 
happens  to  be  established ;  and  multitudes  who  have  scruples 
about  conforming,  but  whose  scruples  have  yielded  to  worldly 
motives.  On  the  other  hand,  every  member  of  an  oppressed 
church  is  a  man  who  has  a  very  decided  preference  for  that 
church.  A  person  who,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  joined  in 
celebrating  the  Christian  mysteries  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  firm  believer  in  Christ.  But  it  would  be  a  very 
great  mistake  to  imagine  that  one  single  Pontiff  or  Auojur  in 
the  Roman  Senate  was  a  firm  believer  in  Jupiter.  In  Mary's 
reign,  everybody  who  attended  the  secret  meetings  of  the 
Protestants  was  a  real  Protestant ;  but  hundreds  of  thousands 
went  to  mass  who,  as  appeared  before  she  had  been  dead  a 
month,  were  not  real  Roman  Catholics.  If,  under  the  Kings 
of  the  House  of  Stuart,  when  a  Presbyterian  was  excluded 
from  political  power  and  from  the  learned  professions,  was 
iaily  annoyed  by  informers,  by  tyrannical  magistrates,  by  li- 
centious dragoons,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  hanged  if  he 
heard  a  sermon  in  the  open  air,  the  population  of  Scotland  was 
not  very  unequally  divided  between  Episcopalians  and  Pres- 
byterians, the  rational  inference  is  that  more  than  nineteen 
twentieths  of  those  Scotchmen  whose  conscience  was  interested 
in  the  matter  were  Presbyterians,  and  that  not  one  Scotchman 

*  See,  for  example,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Some  questions  resolved  con 
eerning  episcopal  and  presbyterian  government  in  Scotland,  1690."  One 
af  the  questions  is,  whether  Scottish  presbytery  be  agreeable  to  the  gen- 
eral inclinations  of  that  people.  The  author  answers  the  question  in  the 
negative,  on  the  ground  that  the  upper  and  middle  classes  had  generallj 
conformed  to  the  episeooal  Church  before  the  Revolution. 
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in  twenty  was  decidedly  and  on  conviction  an  Episoopaban« 
Against  such  odds  the  Bishops  had  but  little  chance;  and 
whatever  chan'ce  they  had  they  made  haste  to  throw  away ; 
some  of  them  because  they  sincerely  believed  that  their  alle* 
giance  was  still  due  to  James ;  others  probably  because  they 
apprehended  that  William  would  not  have  the  power,  even  if 
;he  had  the  will,  to  serve  them,  and  that  nothing  but  a  counter 
revolution  in  the  State  could  avert  a  revolution  in  the  Church. 

As  the  new  Eling  of  England  could  not  be  at  Edinburgh 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Scottish  Convention,  a  letter  from  him 
.  to  the  Estates  was  prepared  with  great  skill.  In  this  docu« 
ment  he  professed  warm  attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
but  gave  no  opinion  touching  thpse  questions  about  which  Prot- 
estants were  divided.  He  had  observed,  he  said,  with  great 
satisfactioti  that  many  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry 
with  whom  he  had  conferred  in  London  were  inclined  to  a 
union  of  the  two  British  kingdoms.  He  was  sensible  how 
;much  such  a  union  would  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  both; 
and  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  towards  the  accomplishing  of 
,W  good  a  work. 

It  was  necessary  that  he  should  allow  a  large  discretion  to 
his  confidential  agents  at  Edinburgh.  The  private  instructionB 
with  which  he  furnished  those  persons  could  not  be  minute,  but 
were  highly  judicious.  He  charged  them  to  ascertain  to  the 
best  of  their  power  the  real  sense  of  the  Convention,  and  to  be 
guided  by  it.  They  must  remember  that  the  first  object  was  to 
.settle  the  government.  To  that  object  every  other  object,  even 
the  union,  must  be  postponed.  A  treaty  between  two  inde- 
.pendent  legislatures,  distant  from  each  other  several  days'  jour* 
ney,  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  time ;  and  the  throne  could 
not  safely  remain  vacant  while  the  negotiations  were  pending. 
It  was  therefore  important  that  His  Majesty's  agents  should  be 
on  their  guard  against  the  arts  of  persons  who,  under  pretence 
of  promoting  the  union,  might  really  be  contriving  only  to  pro* 
long  the  interregnum.  If  the  Convention  should  be  bent  on 
establishing  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  Wil- 
liam desired  that  his  friends  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  pro- 
vent  the  triumphant  sect  from  retaliating  what  it  had  suffered.^ 

*  The  instmctions  are  in  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers.    They  beat 

4ate  March  7,  1 687.  On  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  qaote  this  moft 
•valuable  collection,  I  cannot  retrain  from  acknowledging  the  obligatioM 
under  which  I,  and  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  our  isUtfuL 
lie  to  the  gentleman  who  has  performed  go  weU  the  duty  of  an  editor 
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The  person  by  whose  advice  William  appears  to  have  been 
at  this  time  chiefly  guided  as  to  Scotch  politics  wa.-^  a  Scotch* 
man  of  great  abilities  and  attainments,  Sir  James  Dalrymple 
of  Stair,  the  founder  of  a  family  eminently  distinguished  at  the 
bar,  on  the  bench,  in  the  senate,  in  diplomacy,  in  arms,  and  in 
letters,  but  distinguished  also  by  misfortunes  and  misdeeds' 
which  have  furnished  poets  and  novelists  with  materials^fof 
the  darkest  and  most  heart-rending  tales.  Already  Sir  James 
had  been  in  mourning  for  more  than  one  strange  and  terrible 
death.  One  of  his  sons  had  died  by  poison.  One  of  his  dangb- 
ters  had  poniarded  her  bridegroom  on  the  wedding  night.  One 
of  his  grandsons  had  in  boyish  sport  been  slain  by  another. 
Savage  libellers  asserted,  and  some  of  the  superstitious  vulgar 
believed,  that  calamities  so  portentous  were  the  consequences 
of  some  connection  between  the  unhappy  race  and  the  powers 
.of  darkness.  Sir  James  had  a  wry  neck  ;  and  he  was  re- 
proached with  this  misfortune  as  if  it  had  been  a  crime,  and 
was  told  that  it  marked  him  out  as  a  man  doomed  to  the  gal- 
lows. His  wife,  a  woman  of  great  ability,  art,  and  spirit,  was 
popularly  nicknamed  the  Witch  of  Endor.  It  was  gravely  said 
that  she*  had  cast  fearful  spells  on  those  whom  she  hated,  and 
that  she  had  been  seen  in  the  likeness  of  a  cat  seated  on  the 
cloth  of  state  by  the  side  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
The  man,  however,  over  whose  roof  so  many  curses  appeared 
to  hang  did  not,  as  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  fall  short  of  that 
very  low  standard  of  morality  which  was  generally  attained 
by  politicians  of  his  age  and  nation.  In  force  of  mind  and 
extent  of  knowledge  he  was  superior  to  them  all.  In  his 
youth  he  had  borne  arms ;  he  had  then  been  a  professor  of  phi- 
losophy ;  he  had  then  studied  law,  and  had  become,  by  general 
acknowledgment,  the  greatest  jurist  that  his  country  had  pro- 
duced. In  the  days  of  the  Protectorate,  he  had  been  a  judge. 
After  the  Restoration,  he  had  made  his  peace  with  the  royal 
family,  had  sate  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  had  presided  with 
unrivalled  ability  in  the  Court  of  Session.  He  had  doubtless 
borne  a  share  in  many  unjustifiable  acts ;  but  there  were  lim- 
its which  he  never  passed.  He  had  a  wonderful  power  at 
giving  to  any  proposition  which  it  suited  him  to  maintain  a 
plausible  aspect  of  legality  and  even  of  justice  ;  and  this  power 
he  frequently  abused.  But  he  was  not,  like  many  of  those 
among  whom  he  lived,  impudently  and  unscrupulously  servile. 
Shame  or  conscience  generally  restramed  him  from  committing 
any  bad  action  for  which  his  rare  ingenuity  could  not  frame  fi 
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specious  defence ;  and  he  was  seldom  in  his  place  at  the  eoan* 
dl  board  when  any  thin^  outrageously  unjust  or  cruel  was  to 
be  done.  His  moderation  at  length  gave  offence  to  the  court. 
He  was  deprived  of  his  high  office,  and  found  himself  m  so 
disagreeable  a  situation  that  he  retired  to  Holland.  There  he 
employed  himself  in  correcting  the  great  work  on  jurispri» 
dence  which  has  preserved  his  memory  fresh  down  to  our  owe 
time.  In  his  banishment  he  tried  to  gain  the  favor  of  his 
fellow  exiles,  who  naturally  regarded  him  with  suspicion.  He 
protested,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that  his  hands  were  pure 
from  the  blood  of  the  persecuted  Covenanters.  He  made 
a  high  profession  of  religion,  prayed  much,  and  observed 
weekly  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  He  even  consented, 
after  much  hesitation,  to  assist  with  his  advice  and  his  credit 
the  unfortunate  enterprise  of  Argyle.  When  that  enterprise 
had  failed,  a  prosecution  was  instituted  at  Edinburgh  against 
Dalrymple ;  and  his  estates  would  doubtless  have  been  confis- 
cated had  they  not  been  saved  by  an  artifice  which  subse- 
quently became  common  among  the  politicians  of  Scotland. 
His  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent,  John,  took  the  side  of  the 
government,  supported  the  dispensing  power,  declared  against 
the  Test,  and  accepted  the  place  of  Lord  Advocate,  when  Sir 
Greorge  Mackenzie,  after  holding  out  through  ten  years  of  foul 
drudgery,  at  length  showed  signs  of  flagging.  The  services 
of  the  younger  Dalrymple  were  rewarded  by  a  remission  of 
the  forfeiture  which  the  offences  of  the  elder  had  incurred. 
Those  services  indeed  were  not  to  be  despised.  For  Sir  John, 
though  inferior  to  his  father  in  depth  and  extent  of  legal  learn- 
ing, was  no  common  man.  His  knowledge  was  great  and  vari- 
ous ;  his  parts  were  quick ;  and  his  eloquence  was  singularly 
ready  and  graceful.  To  sanctity  he  made  no  pretensions. 
Indeed,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  agreed  in  regarding 
him  as  little  better  than  an  atheist.  During  some  months  Sir 
John  at  Edinburgh  affected  to  condemn  the  disloyalty  of  his 
unhappy  parent,  Sir  James;. and  Sir  James  at  Leyden  told 
his  Puritan  friends  how  deeply  he  lamented  the  wicked  com- 
pliances of  his  unhappy  child  Sir  John. 

The  Revolution  came,  and  brought  a  larg^^.  increase  of 
wealth  and  honors  to  the  House  of  Stair,  "the  son  promptly 
changed  sides,  and  cooperated  ably  and  iealously  with  the 
father.  Sir  James  established  himself  in  London  tor  the  pur> 
pose  of  giving  advice  to  William  on  Scotch  affairs.  Sir  John's 
po»ft  was  in  the  Parliament  House  at  Edinburgh.     He  was 
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not  likely  to  find  any  eqaal  among  the  debaterA  there,  and 
was  prepared  to  exert  all  his  powers  against  the  dynasty  which 
he  had  lately  served.* 

By  the  large  party  which  was  zealous  for  the  Calvinistic 
church  government  John  Dalrymple  was  regarded  with  incura- 
ble distrust  and  dislike.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  another 
agent  should  be  employed  to  manage  that  party.  Such  an 
agent  was  George  Melville,  Lord  Melville,  a  nobleman  con- 
nected by  affinity  with  the  unfortunate  Monmouth,  and  with 
that  Leslie  who  had  unsuccessfully  commanded  the  Scotch 
army  against  Cromwell  at  Dunbar.  Melville  had  always  been 
accounted  a  Whig  and  a  Presbyterian.  Those  who  speak  of 
him  most  favorably  have  not  ventured  to  ascribe  to  him  emi« 
nent  intellectual  endowments  or  exalted  public  spirit.  But  he 
appears  from  his  letters  to  have  been  by  no  means  deficient  in 
that  homely  prudence  the  want  of  which  has  often  b^en  fatal  to 
men  of  brighter  genius  and  of  purer  virtue.  -That  prudence  had 
restrained  him  from  going  very  far  in  opposition  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  Stuarts ;  but  he  had  listened  while  his  friends  talked 
about  resistance,  and  therefore,  when  the  Rye  House  plot  wa9 
discovered,  thought  it  expedient  to  retire  to  the  Continent.  In 
his  absence  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and  was  convicted  on 
evidence  which  would  not  have  satisfied  any  impartial  tribunal. 
He  was  condemned  to  death ;  his  honors  and  lands  were  de- 
clared forfeit;  his  arms  were  torn  with  contumely  out  of  the 
Herald's  book ;  and  his  domains  swelled  the  estate  of  the  cruel 
and  rapacious  Perth.  The  fugitive  meanwhile,  with  charac- 
teristic wariness,  lived  quietly  on  the  Continent,  and  discounte- 
nanced the  unhappy  projects  of  his  kinsman  Monmouth,  but 
cordially  approved  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Illness  had  prevented  Melville  from  sailing  with  the  Dutch 
expedition ;  but  he  arrived  in  London  a  few  hours  after  the 
new  Sovereigns  had  been  proclaimed  there.  William  instantly 
sent  him  down  to  Edinburgh,  in  the  hope,  as  it  should  seem, 
that  the  Presbyterians  would  be  disposed  to  listen  to  moderate 

if^  As  to  the  Dalrymplos,  see  the  Lord  President's  own  writings,  and 
among  them  his  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Perfections ;  Wodrow^s  Ana- 
lecia ;  Douglas's  Peerage  ;  Lockhart's  Memoirs  :  the  Satyre  on  the  Familie 
of  Stairs ;  the  Satyric  Lines  upon  the  long  wished  for  and  timely  Death 
of  the  Right  Honorable  Lady  Stairs;  Law's  Memorials;  and  the  Hynd- 

ford  Papers,  written  in  1 7of ,  and  printed  with  the  Letters  of  Carstairs. 
Lockhart,  though  a  mortal  enemy  of  John  Dalrymple,  says,  '*  There  was 
none  in  the  parliaroeDt  capable  to  take  up  the  cudgels  with  him." 
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ecunsels  proceeding  from  a  man  who  was  attached  to  their  causey 
and  who  had  suffered  for  it.  Melville's  second  son,  David,  who 
had  inherited,  through  his  mother,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Leven,  and 
who  had  acquired  some  military  experience  in  the  service  of 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  had  the  honor  of  being  the  bearer 
o£  a  letter  from  the  new  King  of  En^and  to  the  Scottish  Con- 
VfMition.* 

James  had  intrusted  the  conduct  of  his  affairs  in  Scotland  to 
John  Graham,  Viscount  Dundee,  and  Colin  Lindsay,  Eaii  of 
Balcarras*  Dundee  had  commanded  a  body  of  Scottish  tro<^ 
which  had  marched  into  England  to  oppose  the  Dutch ;  but  he 
had  found,  in  the  inglorious  campaign  which  had  been  fatal  to 
the  dynasty  of  Stuart,  no  opportunity  of  displaying  the  courage 
and  military  skill  which  those  who  most  detest  his  merciless 
nature  allow  him  to  have  possessed.  He  lay  with  his  forces 
not  far  from  Watford,  when  he  was  informed  that  James  had 
0ed  from  Whitehall,  and  that  Feversham  had  ordered  all  the 
royal  army  to  disband.  The  Scottish  regiments  were  thus  left, 
without  pay  or  provisions,  in  the  midst  of  a  foreign  and  indeed 
a  hostile  nation.  Dundee,  it  is  said,  wept  with  grief  and  rage. 
Soon,  however,  more  cheering  intelligence  arrived  from  various 
quarters.  William  wrote  a  few  lines  to  say  that,  if  the  Scots 
would  remain  quiet,  he  would  pledge  his  honor  for  their  safety ; 
and,  some  hours  later,  it  was  known  that  James  had  returned  to 
his  capital.  Dundee  repaired  instantly  to  London.f  There 
he  met  his  friend  Balcarras,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Edin- 
burgh. Balcarras,  a  man  distinguished  by  his  handsome 
perscm  and  by  his  accomplishments,  had,  in  his  youth,  affected 
the  character  of  a  patriot,  but  had  deserted  the  popular  cause, 
had  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council,  had  become  a  tool  of 
Perth  and  Melfort,  and  had  been  one  of  the  Commissioners 
who  were  appointed  to  execute  the  office  of  Treasurer  wbea 
Queensbury  was  disgraced  for  refusing  to  betray  the  interest! 
oC  the  Protestant  religion.]: 

Di^idee  and  Balcarras  went  together  to  Whitehall,  and  had 
the  honor  of  accompanying  James  in  his  last  walk,  up  and 
down  the  MalL     He  told  them  that  he  intended  to  pi^t  his  af- 


^  As  to  Melville,  see  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  passim,  and  tha 
preface ;  thd  Act. Pari.  Scot.  Jane  16,  1685 ;  and  the  Appendix,  June  IS* 
Boraot,  ii.  24 ;  and  the  Burnet  MS.  Uarl.  6584. 
;..  t  Creichton's  Memonrs. 

I  MadLfty*8  Memoirf- 


fftirs  in  Scotland  under  theiir  management.  *'  Ycm,  my  Lofd 
Dak-arras,  must  undertake  the  civil  business ;  and  jou,  my 
Lord  Dundee,  shall  have  a  commission  from  me  to  command 
the  troops."  The  two  noblemen  vowed  that  they  would  prove 
themselves  deserving  of  his  confidence,  and  disclaimed  aO 
thought  of  making  their  peace  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.* 

On  the  following  day  James  left  Whitehall  forever ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  airived  at  Saint  James's.  Both  Dundee  and 
Balcarras  swelled  the  crowd  which  thronged  to  greet  the  de- 
liverer, and  were  not  ungraciously  received.  Both  were  well 
knovm  to  him.  Dundee  had  served  under  him  on  the  Ccntl- 
nent ;  f  and  the  first  wife  of  Balcarras  had  been  a  lady  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  and  had  worn,  on  her  wedding  day,  a  superb 
pair  of  emerald  ear-rings,  the  gift  of  her  cousin  the  Prince.J 

The  Scottish  Whigs,  then  assembled  in  great  numbers  at 
Westminster,  earnestly  pressed  William  to  proscribe  by  name 
four  or  five  men  who  Tiad,  during  the  evil  times,  borne  a  con^- 
spicuous  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council  at  £din* 
burgh.  Dundee  and  Balcarras  were  particularly  mentioned. 
But  the  Prince  had  determined  that,  as  far  as  Ins  power  ex 

"1^  Memoirs  of  the  Lindsays.  * 

t  About  the  early  relation  between  William  and  Dundee,  some  Ja(k)bite. 
many  years  after  they  were  both  dead,  invented  a  story  which  by  sneces- 
sive  embellishments  was  at  last  improved  into  a  romance  which  it  seemft 
strange  that  even  a  child  should  believe  to  be  true.  The  last  edition  runs 
thus.  >  William's  horse  was  killed  under  him  at  Senetf,  and  his  life  was 
in  imminent  dunger.  Dundee,  then  Captain  Graham,  mounted  Uis  High- 
ness a^ain.  William  promised  to  reward  this  service  with  promotion ; 
but  broke  his  word  and  gave  to  another  the  commission  which  Graham 
had  been  led  to  expect.  The  injured  hero  went  to  Loo.  There  he  met 
his  successful  competitor  and  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  The  punish- 
ment for  striking  in  the  palace  was  the  loss  of  the  offending  right  hand ; 
but  this  punishment  the  Prince  of  Orange  ungraciously  remitted.  "  You," 
he  said,  ''  saved  my  life ;  I  spare  your  right  band :  and  now  we  ar« 
quits." 

Those  who,  down  to  our  own  time,  have  repeated  this  nonsense  seem 
to  have  thought,  tirst,  that  the  Act  of  Henry  the  Eighth  "  for  punishment 
of  murder  and  malicious  bloodshed  within  the  King's  Court,"  (Stat.  33 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  2,)  was  law  in  Gueldcrs ;  and,  secondly,  that,  in  1674, 
William  was  a  King,  and  his  house  a  King's  Court.  They  were  also  not 
aware  that  he  did  not  purchase  Loo  till  long  after  Dundee  had  left  the 
Nccherlands.     See  Harris's  Description  of  Loo,  1699. 

This  legend,  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  slightest 
trace  in  the  voluminous  Jacobite  literature  of  William's  reign,  seems  to 
have  originated  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Dundee's  death,  and  to 
have  attained  its  full  absurdity  in  another  quarter  of  a  century. 

I  Memoir)  of  the  Lindsays. 
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tended,  all  the  past  should  be  covered  with  a  general  amaosty, 
and  absolutely  refused  to  make  any  declaration  which  could 
drive  to  despair  even  the  most  guilty  of  his  uncle's  servants. 

Balcarras  went  repeatedly  to  Saint  James's,  had  severa^ 
audiences  of  William,  professed  deep  respect  for  his  highness, 
and  owned  that  King  James  had  committed  great  errors,  but 
would  not  promise  to  concur  in  a  vote  of  deposition.  William 
gave  no  signs  of  displeasure,  but  said  at  parting :  "  Take  care, 
my  Lord,  that  you  keep  within  the  law  ;  for,  if  you  break  it, 
you  must  expect  to  be  left  to  it* 

Dundee  seems  to  have  been  less  ingenuous.  He  employed 
the  mediation  of  Burnet,  opened  a  negotiation  with  Saint 
James's,  declared  himself  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  order 
of  things,  obtained  from  William  a  promise  of  protection,  and 
promised  in  return  to  live  peaceably.  Such  credit  was  given 
to  his  professions  that  he  was  suffered  to  travel  down  to  Scot- 
land under  the  escort  of  a  troop  of  cavalry.  Without  such  an 
escort  the  man  of  blood,  whose  name  was  never  mentioned  but 
with  a  shudder  at  the  hearth  of  any  Presbyterian  family,  would, 
at  that  conjuncture,  have  had  but  a  perilous  journey  through 
Berwickshire  and  the  Lothians.f 

February  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  Dundee  and  Balcar- 
ras reached  Edinburgh.  They  had  some  hope  that  they  might 
be  at  the  head  of  a  majority  in  the  CJonvention.  They  there- 
fore exerted  themselves  vigorously  to  consolidate  and  animate 
their  party.  They  assured  the  rigid  royalists,  who  had  a  scr^iple 
about  sitting  in  an  assembly  convoked  by  an  usurper,  that  the 
rightful  King  particulariy  wished  no  friend  of  hereditary  mon- 
archy to  be  absent.  More  than  one  waverer  was  kept  steady 
by  being  assured  in  confident  terms  that  a  speedy  restoration 
was  inevitable.  Gordon  had  determined  to  surrender  the  cas- 
tle, and  had  begun  to  remove  his  furniture ;  but  Dundee  and 
Balcarras  prevailed  on  him  to  hold  out  sometime  longer.  They 
informed  him  that  they  had  received  from  Saint  Germains  full 
powers  to  adjourn  the  Convention  to  Stirling,  and  that,  if  things 
went  ill  at  Edinburgh,  those  powers  would  be  used.} 

At  length  the  fourteenth  of  March,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Estates,  arrived,  and  the  Parliament  House 
was  crowded.    Nine  prelates  were  in  their  places.     When  Ai^ 


*  Memoirs  of  the  Lindsayi. 

t  Buniet,  ii.  22 ;  Memoirs  of  the  Lindsays. 

t  Balcarras's  Memoirs. 
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gyle  presented  himself,  a  single  lord  protested  against  the  ad- 
mission of  a  person  whom  a  legal  sentence,  passed  in  due  form, 
and  still  unreversed,  had  deprived  of  the  honors  of  the  peer- 
age. But  this  objection  was  overruled  by  the  general  sense  of 
the  assembly.  When  Melville  appeared,  no  voice  was  raised 
against  his  admission.  The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  officiated  as 
chaplain,  and  made  it  one  of  his  petitions  that  God  would  help 
and  restore  King  James.*  It  soon  appeared  that  the  general 
feeling  of  the  Convention  was  by  no  means  in  harmony  with 
this  prayer.  The  fii'st  matter  to  be  decided  was  the  choice  of 
a  President.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  supported,  by  the 
Whigs,  the  Marquess  of  Athol  by  the  Jacobites.  Neither  can- 
didate possessed,  and  neither  deserved,  the  entire  confidence  of 
his  supporters.  Hamilton  had  been  a  Privy  Councillor  of 
James,  had  borne  a  part  in  many  unjustifiable  acts,  and  had 
ofi*ered  but  a  very  cautious  and  languid  opposition  to  the  most 
daring  attacks  on  the  laws  and  religion  of  Scotland.  Not  till 
the  Dutch  guards  were  at  Whitehall  had  he  ventured  to  speak 
out.  Then  he  had  joined  the  victorious  party,  and  had  as- 
sured the  Whigs  that  he  had  pretended  to  be  their  enemy,  only 
in  order  that  he  might,  without  incurring  suspicion,  act  as  their 
friend.  Athol  was  still  less  to  be  trusted.  His  abilities  were 
mean,  his  temper  false,  pusillanimous,  and  cruel.  In  the  late 
reign  he  had  gained  a  dishonorable  notoriety  by  the  barbarous 
actions  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  Argyleshire.  He  had 
turned  with  the  turn  of  fortune,  and  had  paid  servile  court  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  had  been  coldly  received,  and  had 
now,  from  mere  mortification,  come  back  to  the  party  which  he 
had  desert ed.f  Neither  of  the  rival  noblemen  had  chosen  to 
stake  the  dignities  and  lands  of  his  house  on  the  issue  of  the 
contention  between  the  rival  Kings.  The  eldest  son  of  Ham- 
ilton had  declared  for  James,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Athol  for 
William,  so  that,  in  any  event,  both  coronets  and  both  estatefi 
were  safe. 

But  in  Scotland  the  fashionable  notions  touching  political 
morality  were  lax  ;  and  the  aristocratical  sentiment  was  strong. 
The  Whigs  were  therefore  willing  to  forget  that  Hamilton  had 
lately  sate  in   the  council   of  James.      The  Jacobites   were 

*  Act.  Pari.  Scot,  Mar.   14,  1689;  History  of  the  late  Revolution  in 
Scotland,  1690;  An  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Estates  of  Scot- . 
land,  fol.  Lond.  1689. 

\  Balcarras'B  narrative  exhibits  both  Hamilton  and  Athol  m  a  most 
onfavorable  light.    See  also  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  338,  339. 
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equally  willing  to  forget  that  Athol  had  lately  fawned  on  WiV* 
liam.  In  political  inconsistency  those  two  great  lords  were  far 
indeed  from  standing  by  themselves ;  but  in  dignity  and  power 
they  had  scarcely  an  equal  in  the  assembly.  Their  descent 
was  eminently  illustrious ;  their  influence  was  immense ;  one 
of  them  ooulu  raise  the  Western  Lowlands;  the  oth^^  could 
bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  northern  mountaineers.  Round 
these  chiefs,  therefore,  the  hostile  factions  gathered. 

The  votes  were  counted ;  and  it  appeared  that  Hamilton  bad 
a  majority  of  forty.  The  consequence  was  that  about  twenty 
of  the  defeated  party  instantly  passed  over  to  the  victors.*  At 
Westminster  such  a  defection  would  have  been  thought  strange, 
but  it  seems  to  have  caused  little  surprise  at  Edinburgh.  It  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  same  country  should  have 
produced  in  the  same  age  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of 
both  extremes  of  human  nature.  No  class  of  men  mentioned 
in  history  has  ever  adhered  to  a  principle  with  more  inflexible 
pertinacity  than  was  found  among  the  Scotch  Puritans.  Fine 
and  imprisonment,  the  shears  and  the  branding-iron,  the  boot, 
the  thumbscrew,  and  the  gallows  could  not  extort  from  the 
stubborn  Covenanter  one  evasive  jvord  on  which  it  was  possi- 
ble to  put  a  sense  inconsistent  with  his  theological  systeoi* 
Even  in  things  indifferent  he  would  hear  of  no  compromises 
and  he  was  but  too  ready  to  consider  all  who  recommended 
prudence  and  charity  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  truth.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Scotchmen  of  that  generation  who  made  a 
figure  in  the  Parliament  House  and  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
were  the  most  dishonest  and  unblushing  time-servers  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  The  English  marvelled  alike  at  both 
classes.  There  were  indeed  many  stout-hearted  nonconform 
ists  in  the  South ;  but  scarcely  any  who  in  obstinacy,  pugnacity, 
and  hardihood  could  bear  a  comparison  with  the  men  of  the 
school  of  Cameron.  There  were  many  knavish  politicians  in 
the  South ;  but  few  so  utterly  destitute  of  morality,  and  still 
fewer  so  utterly  destitute  of  shame,  as  the  men  of  the  school 
of  Lauderdale.  Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  the  most  calloua 
and  impudent  vice  should  be  found  in  the  near  neighborhood 
of  unreasonable  and  impracticable  virtue.  Where  enthusiasts 
are  ready  to  destroy  or  to  be  destroyed  for  trifles  magnified 
into  importance  by  a  squeamish  conscience,  it  is  not  strange 

-  , 

*  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  March  U,  168} ;  Balcarras's  Meinour  ;   Hifttoiy  of 
the  late  Bevolutiou  in  Scotland;  Life  of  James,  ii.  342 
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tliat  tbe  very  name  of  conscience  should  become  a  bjword  of 
contempt  to  cool  and  shrewd  men  of  business. 

The  majority,  reinforced  by  the  crowd  of  deserters  from  th6 
minority,  proceeded  to  name  a  Committee  of  Elections.     Fif- 
teen persons  were  chosen,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  twelve  of 
these  %ere  not  disposed  to  examine  severely  into  the  regularity 
/',  of  any  proceeding  of  which  the  result  had  been  to  send  up  a 

«if«         Whig  to  the  Parliament  House.     The  Duke  of  Hamilton  is 
said  to  have  been  disgusted  by  the  gross  partiality  of  his  own 

M  followers,  and  to  have  exerted  himself,  with  but  little  success, 

I  to  restrain  their  violence.* 

f  Before  the  Estates  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  the  business 

*  for  which  they  had  met,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  provide 

^  for  their  own  security.     They  could  not  be  perfectly  at  ease 

while  the  roof  under  which  they  sate  was  commanded  by  the 
batteries  of  the  Castle.  A  deputation  was  therefore  sent  to 
inform  Gordon  that  the  Convention  required  him  to  evacuate 
the  fortress  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  that,  if  he  complied, 
his  past  conduct  should  not  be  remembered  against  him.  He 
asked  a  night  for  consideration.  During  that  night  his  wa- 
vering mind  ^^as  confirmed  by  the  exhortations  of  Dundee  and 
'Balcarras.  On  the  morrow  he  sent  an  answer  drawn  in  re- 
spectful but  evasive  terms.  He  was  very  far,  he  declared, 
from  meditating  harm  to  the  City  of  Edinburgh.  Least  of  all 
could  he  harbor  any  thought  of  molesting  an  august  assembly 
which  he  regarded  with  profound  reverence.  He  would  will- 
ingly give  bond  for  his  good  behavior  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  But  he  was  in  communication  with 
the  government  now  established  in  England.  He  was  in 
hourly  expectation  of  important  despatches  from  that  govern- 
ment ;  and,  till  they  arrived,  he  should  not  feel  himself  justi- 
fied in  resigning  his  command.  These  excuses  were  not 
admitted.  Heralds  and  trumpeters  were  sent  to  summon  the 
Castle  in  form,  and  to  denounce  the  penalties  of  high  treason 
against  those  who  should  conti'iue  to  occupy  that  fortress  in 
defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  Estates.  Guards. were  at  the 
same  time  posted  to  intercept  all  communication  between  the 
garrison  and  the  city.t 

*  Balcarras's  Memoirs ;  His:orj  of  the  late  Bevolation  in  Scotland, 
1690. 

1  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  March  14  and  15,  1689;    Balcarras's  Memoin; 
Londou  Gazette,  March  25;  History  of  the  late  Bevolutioo  in  Scotlttid, 
1690  i  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Estates  of  Scotland,  1699. 
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Two  days  had  been  spent  in  these  preludes  ;  and  it  was  ex 
pected  that  on  the  third  morning  the  great  contest  would  begia 
Meanwhile,  the  population  of  Edinburgh  was  in  an  excited 
state.  It  had  been  discovered  that  Dundee  had  paid  visits  to 
the  Castle  ;  and  it  was  believed  that  his  exhortations  had  in- 
duced the  garrison  to  hold  out.  His  old  soldiers  were  Tcnown 
to  be  gathering  round  him  ;  and  it  might  be  well  apprehended 
that  he  would  make  some  desperate  attempt.  He.  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  informed  that  the  Western  Covenanters,  who 
filled  the  cellars  of  the  city,  had  vowed  vengeance  on  him  ;  and, 
in  truth,  when  we  consider  that  their  temper  was  singularly 
savage  and  implacable;  that  they  had  been  taught  to  regard 
the  slaying  of  a  persecutor  as  a  duty ;  that  no  examples  fur- 
nished by  Holy  Writ  had  been  more  frequently  held  up  to 
their  admiration  than  Ehud  stabbing  Eglon,  and  Samuel  hew- 
ing Agag  limb  from  limb  ;  that  they  had  never  heard  any 
achievement  in  the  history  of  their  own  country  more  warmly 
praised  by  their  favorite  teachers  than  the  butchery  of  Cardi- 
nal Beatoun  and  of  Archbishop  Sharpe;  we  may  well  won- 
der that  a  man  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  saints  like 
water  should  have  been  able  to  walk  the  High  Street  in  safety 
during  a  single  day.  The  enemy  whom  Dundee  had  most  rea- 
son to  fear  was  a  youth  of  distinguished  courage  and  abilities 
named  William  Cieland.  Cleland  had,  when  little  more  than 
sixteen  years  old,  borne  arras  in  tliat  insurrection  which  had 
been  put  down  at  Both  well  Bridge.  He  had  since  disgusted 
some  virulent  fanatics  by  his  humanity  and  moderation.  But 
with  the  great  body  of  Presbyterians  his  name  stood  high. 
For  with  the  strict  morality  and  ardent  zeal  of  a  Puritan  he 
united  some  accomplishments  of  which  few  Puritans  could 
lKia<t.  His  manners  were  polished,  and  his  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainments  respectable.  He  was  a  linguist,  a  mathema- 
tician, and  a  (K>et.  it  is  true  that  his  hymns,  odes,  ballads,  and 
Hudibrastic  s;itires  are  of  very  little  intrinsic  value  ;  but,  when  it 
Is  considered  that  he  was  a  mere  boy  when  most  of  them  were 
written,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  show  considerable  vigor 
of  mind.  He  was  now  at  Edinburgh  ;  his  influence  among 
the  West  Country  Whigs  assembled  there  was  great ;  he  hated 
Dundee  with  deadly  hatred,  and  was  believed  to  be  meditating 
some  act  of  violence.* 

^  See  Cleland's  Poems,  and  the  comracodatory  poems  eontainod  in  the 
Tolumo,  Edinburgh,  1697.    It  has  beoa  repeatedly  asserted  that  this 
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Oh  the  fifteenth  of  March  I)undee  received  information  thdt 
Kome  of  the  Covenanters  had  hound  themselves  together  to 
play  him  and  Sir  Greorge  Mackenzie,  whose  eloquence  and 
learning,  long  prostituted  to  the  service  of  tyranny,  had  made 
him  nvore  odious  to  the  Presbyterians  than  any  other  man  of 
the  gown.  Dundee  applied  to  Hamilton  for  protection  ;  and 
Hamilton  advised  him  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Convention  at  the  next  sitting.* 

Before  that  sitting,  a  person  named  Crane  arrived  froi&i 
France,  with  a  letter  addressed  by  the  fugitive  King  to  the 
Estates.  The  letter  was  sealed  ;  the  bearer,  strange  to  sayj 
Was  not  furnished  with  a  copy  for  the  information  of  the  heads 
*f  the  Jacobite  party ;  nor  did  he  bring  any  message,  written 
or  verbal,  to  either  of  James's  agents.  Balcarras  and  Dundee 
were  mortified  by  finding  that  so  little  confidence  was  reposed 
in  them,  and  were  harassed  by  painful  doubts  touching  the 
contents  of  the  document  on  which  so  much  depended.  They 
were  willing,  however,  to  hope  for  the  best.  King^ James  could 
not,  situated  as  he  was,  be  so  ill  advised  as  to  act  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  counsel  and  entreaties  of  his  friends.  His  letter, 
when  opened,  must  be  found  to  contain  such  gracious  assur- 
ances as  would  animate  the  royalists  and  conciliate  the  moder- 
ate Whigs.  His  adherents,  therefore,  determined  that  it  should 
be  produced. 

When  the  Convention  reassembled  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day the  sixteenth  of  March,' it  was  proposed  that  measures 


William  CTleland  was  the  father  of  William  Cleland,  the  Commissioner 
of  Taxes,  who  was  well  known  twenty  years  later  in  the  literary  society 
of  London,  who  rendered  some  not  very  reputable  services  to  Pope,  and 
whose  son  John  was  the  author  of  an  infamous  book  but  too  widely  cele- 
brated. This  is  an  entire  mistake.  .  William  Cleland,  who  fought  at 
Bothwell  Bridge,  was  not  twenty-eight  when  he  was  killed  in  August, 
1689;  and  William  Cleland,  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes,  died  at  sixty- 
seven  in  September,  1741.  The  former  therefore  cannot  have  been  the 
father  of  the  latter.  See  the  Exact  Narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Dunkeid ; 
the  Gentleman's  Miigazine  for  1740 ;  and  Warburton's  note  on  the  Letter 
to  the  Piiblisher  of  the  Dunciad,  a  letter  signed  W.  Cleland,  but  really 
written  by  Pope.  In  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  this 
oracle  of  the  extreme  Covenanters,  and  a  bloodthirsty  ruffian,  Cleland  ia 
mentioned  as  having  been  once  leagued  with  those  fanatics,  but  after 
wards  a  great  opposer  of  their  testimony.  Cleland  probably  did  iiot  agree 
with  Hamilton  in  thinking  it  a  sacred  duty  to  cat  the  throats  of  prlsouen 
of  war  who  had  been  received  to  quarter.  See  Hamilton's  Letter  to  th« 
Societies,  Dec.  7,  1685. 
*  Balcarras's  Memoirs. 
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should  be  taken  for  the  personal  security  of  the  members.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  life  of  Dundee  had  been  threatened ;  that 
two  men  of  sinister  appearance  had  been  watching  the  house 
where  he  lodged,  and  had  been  heard  to  say  that  they  would 
use  the  dog  as  he  had  used  them.  Mackenzie  complained  that 
he  too  was  in  danger,  and,  with  his  usual  copiousness  and  force 
of  language,  demanded  the  protection  of  the  Estates.  But  the 
matter  was  lightly  treated  by  the  majority ;  and  the  Conven- 
tion passed  on  to  other  business.* 

It  was  then  announced  that  Crane  was  at  the  door  of  the 
Parliament  House.  He  was  admitted.  The  paper  of  which 
he  was  in  charge  was  laid  on  the  table.  Hamilton  remarked  that 
there  was,  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Leven,  a  communication 
from  the  Prince  by  whose  authority  the  Estates  had  been  con- 
voked. That  communication  seemed  to  be  entitled  to  precedence. 
The  Convention  was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  the  well  weighed 
and  prudent  letter  of  William  was  read. 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  letter  of  James  should  be  opened. 
The  Whigs  objected  that  it  might  possibly  contain  a  mandate 
dissolving  the  Convention.  They  therefore  proposed  that,  be- 
fore the  seal  was  broken,  the  Estates  should  resolve  to  continue 
sitting,  notwithstanding  any  such  mandate  The  Jacobites, 
who  knew  no  more  than  the  Whigs  what  was  in  the  letter,  and 
were  impatient  to  have  it  read,  eagerly  assented.  A  vote  was 
passed  by  which  the  membei*s  bound  themselves  to  consider 
any  order  which  should  command  them  to  separate  as  a  nullity, 
and  to  remain  assembled  till  they  should  have  accomplished 
the  work  of  securing  the  liberty  and  religion  of  Scotland.  This 
vote  was  signed  by  almost  all  the  lords  and  gentlemen  who 
were  present.  Seven  out  of  nine  bishops  subscribed  it.  The 
names  of  Dundee  and  Balcarras,  written  by  their  own  hands, 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  original  roll.  Balcarras  afterwards 
excused  what,  on  his  principles,  was,  beyond  all  dispute,  a  fla* 
grant  act  of  treason,  by  saying  that  he  and  his  friends  had, 
fi*om  zeal  for  their  master's  interest,  concurred  in  a  declaration 
of  rebellion  against  their  master's  authority  ;  that  they  had  an- 
ticipated the  most  salutary  effects  from  the  letter  ;  and  that,  if 


*  Balcarras's  Memoirs.  Bat  the  fullest  acconnt  of  these  proceeding  it 
furnished  by  some  manuscript  notes  which  are  in  the  library  of  tlie  Fao> 
nlty  of  Advocates.  Balcarras*s  dates  are  not  quite  exact.  He  probabljr 
trusted  tu  his  memory  for  them.  I  have  corrected  them  from  the  ParlMp 
mentary  Records. 
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lliej  had  not  made  some  concession  to  the  majority,  the  lettel 
would  not  have  been  opened.^ 

In  a  few  minutes  the  hopes  of  Balcarras  were  grievously 
disappointed.  The  letter  from  which  so  much  had  been  hoped 
and  feared  was  read  with  all  the  honors  which  Scottish  Parlia* 
ments  were  in  the  habit  of  payino^  to  royal  communications } 
but  every  word  carried  despair  to  the  hearts  of  the  Jacobites. 
It  was  plain  that  adversity  had  taught  James  neither  wisdom 
nor  mercy.  All  was  obstinacy,  cruelty,  insolence.  A  pardon 
was  promised  to  those  traitors  who  should  return  to  their  alle- 
giance within  a  fortnight.  Against  all  others  unsparing  ven* 
geance  was  denounced.  Not  only  was  no  sorrow  expressed 
for  past  offences ;  but  the  letter  was  itself  a  new  offence ;  for 
it  was  written  and  countersigned  by  the  apostate  Melfort,  who 
was,  by  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  incapable  of  holding  the 
office  of  Secretary,  and  who  was  not  less  abhorred  by  the  Prot- 
estant Tories  than  by  the  Whigs.  The  hall  was  in  a  tumult. 
The^enemies  of  James  were  loud  and  vehement.  His  friends, 
angry  with  him,  and  ashamed  of  him,  saw  that  it  was  vain  to 
think  of  continuing  the  struggle  in  the  Convention.  Every 
vote  which  had  been  doubtful  when  his  letter  was  unsealed  was 
now  irrecoverably  lost.     The  sitting  closed  in  great  agitation.* 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon.  There  was  to  be  no  other  meet- 
ing till  Monday  morning.  The  Jacobite  leaders  held  a  con- 
sultation, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  to 
take  a  decided  step.  Dundee  and  Balcarras  must  use  the 
powers  with  which  they  had  been  intrusted.  The  minority 
must  forthwith  leave  Edinburgh  and  assemble  at  Stirling. 
Athol  assented,  and  undertook  to  bring  a  great  body  of  his 
clansmen  from  the  Highlands  to  protect  the  deliberations  of  the 
lioyalist  Convention.  Every  thing  was  arranged  for  the  se* 
cession ;  but,  in  a  few  hours,  the  tardiness  of  one  man  and  the 
haste  of  another  ruined  the  whole  plan. 

The  Monday  came.  The  Jacobite  lords  and  gentlemen 
were  actually  taking  horse  for  Stirling,  when  Athol  asked  for 
a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours.  He  had  no  personal  reason  to 
be  in  haste.  By  staying  he  ran  no  risk  of  being  assassinated. 
By  going  he  incurred  the  risks  inseparable  from  civil  wan 


*  Act.  F&rl.  Scot.,  Mar.  16,  168f ;  Balcarras's  Memoirs;  History  of 
the  late  Revolution  in  Scotland,  1690 ;  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Estates  of  Scotland,  1689;  London  Gaz.,  Mar.  25,  1689;  Life  of  Jame4 
tf.  342.    Burnet  blan(|ers  strangely  aboat  these  transactions- 
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The  members  of  his  party,  unwilling  to  separate  from  him, 
consented  to  the  postponement  which  he  requested,  and  repaired 
once  more  to  the  Parliament  House.  Dundee  alone  refused 
to  stay  a  moment  longer.  His  life  was  in  danger.  The  Con« 
vention  had  refused  to  protect  him.  He  would  not  remaia 
to  be  a  mark  for  the  pistols  and  daggers  of  murderers. 
Balcarras  expostulated  to  no  purpose.  ''  By  departing  alone,** 
be  said,  ^you  will  give  the  alarm  and  break  up  the  whole 
pcheme."  But  Dundee  was  obstinate.  Brave  as  he  undoubt- 
edly was,  he  seems,  like  many  other  brave  men,  to  have  been 
less  proof  against  the  danger  of  as^assination  than  against 
ftny  other  form  of  danger.  He  knew  what  the  hatred  of  the 
Covenanters  was ;  he  knew  how  well  he  had  earned  their 
hatred ;  and  he  was  haunted  by  that  consciousness  of  inexpiable 
guilt,  and  by  that  dread  of  a  terrible  retribution,  which  the 
ancient  polytheists  personified  under  the  awful  name  of  the 
Furies.  His  old  troopers,  the  Satans  and  Beelzebubs  who  had 
shared  his  crimes,  and  who  now  shared  his  perils,  were  ready 
to  be  the  companions  of  his  flight. 

Meanwhile  the  Convention  had  assembled.  Mackenzie  was 
on  his  legs,  and  was  pathetically  lamenting  the  hard  condition 
of  the  Estates,  at  once  commanded  by  the  guns  of  a  fortress 
and  menaced  by  a  fanatical  rabble,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  some  sentinels  who  came  running  from  the  posts  near  the 
Castle.  They  had  seen  Dundee  at  the  head  of  fifty  horse  on 
the  Stirling  road.  That  ro£^d  ran  close  under  the  hug0  rock 
on  which  the  citadel  is  built.  Grordon  had  appeared  on  the 
ramparts,  and  had  made  a  sign  that  he  had  something  to  say. 
Dundee  had  climbed  high  enough  to  hear  and  to  be  heard,  and 
was  then  actually  conferring  with  the  Duke.  Up  to  that 
moment  the  hatred  with  which  the  Presbyterian  members  of 
the  assembly  regarded  the  merciless  persecutor  of  their  breth- 
ren in  the  faith  had  been  restrained  by  the  decorous  forms  of 
parliamentary  deliberation.  But  now  the  explosion  was  terrible. 
Hamilton  hin^sejf,  who,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  his  opr 
ponents,  had  hitherto  perforn^ed  the  duties  pf  President  with 
gravity  and  impartiality,  was  the  loudest  and  fiercest  man  in 
the  hall.  '^  It  is  high  time,"  he  cried,  ^'  ths^t  we  should  look  to 
ourselves.  The  enemies  of  our  religion  and  of  our  civil  free- 
dom are  mustering  all  around  us ;  and  we  may  well  suspect 
that  they  have  accomplices  even  here.  Lock  the  doors.  Lay 
the  keys  on  the  table.  Let  nobody  go  out  but  those  lori^ 
and  gentlemen  whom  we  shall  appoint  to  oall  toe  citieeiis.  to 
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mnns.  There  are  some  good  men  from  the  West  in  Gdinbnrgki 
men  for  whom  I  can  answer."  The  assembly  raised  a  general 
erj  of  a^ssent.  Several  members  of  the  majority  boasted  that 
they  too  had  brought  with  them  trusty  retainers  who  would 
turn  out  at  a  moment's  notice  anjainst  Cluverhouse  and  his 
dragoons.  All  that  Hamilton  proposed  was  instantly  done. 
The  Jacobites,  silent  and  unresisting,  became  prisoners.  Leven 
w^ent  forth  and  ordered  the  drums  to  beat.  The  Covenanters 
of  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire  promptly  obeyed  the  signal.  The 
force  thus  assembled  had  indeed  no  very  military  appearance^ 
but  was  amply  sufficient  to  overawe  the  adherents  of  the  House 
pf  Stuart.  From  Dundee  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  or  feared. 
He  had  already  scrambled  down  the  Castle  hill,  rejoined  his 
troopers,  and  galloped  westward.  Hamilton  now  ordered  the 
doors  to  be  opened.  The  suspected  members  were  at  liberty 
to  depart.  Humbled  and  broken-spirited,  yet  glad  that  th«y 
had  come  off  so  well,  they  stole  forth  through  the  crowd  of 
stern  fanatics  which  filled  the  High  Street.  All  thought  of  8j5- 
cession  was  at  an  end.* 

On  the  following  day  it  was  resolved  that  the  kingdom  shoulc} 
be  put  into  a  posture  of  defence.  The  preamble  of  this  resolu- 
tion contained  a  severe  reflection  on  the  perfidy  of  the  traitor 
who,  whhin  a  few  hours  after  he  had,  by  an  engagement  sub- 
scribed with  his  own  hand,  bound  himself  not  to  quit  his  post 
in  the  Convention,  had  set  the  example  of  desertion,  and  given 
the  signal  of  civil  war.  All  Protestants,  from  sixteen  to  sixty, 
were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  assemble  in 
arms  at  the  first  summons ;  and,  that  none  might  pretend 
ignorance,  it  was  directed  that  the  edict  should  be  proclaimed 
at  all  the  market  crosses  throughout  the  realm.f 

The  Estates  then  proceeded  to  send  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
William.  To  this  letter  were  attached  the  signatures  of  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the  ban- 
ished King.  The  Bishops,  however,  unanimously  refused  to 
subscribe  their  names. 

It  had  long  been  the  custom  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland 
to  entrust  the  preparation  of  Acts  to  a  select  number  of  mem- 
bers who  were  designated  as  the  Lords  of  the  Articles.  In 
conformity  with  this  usage,  the  business  of  framing  a  plan  for 


*  Balcarras's  Memoirs ;  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, 
t  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  Mar.  19,  1688  •  History  of  the  late  Bevolu^ion  in 

Scotland,  1690. 
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the  8«;ttling  of  the  government  was  now  confided  to  a  Commitftea 
of  twenty-four.  Of  the  twenty- four  eight  were  peers,  eight 
representatives  of  counties,  and  eight  representatives  of  town8« 
The  majority  of  the  Committee  were  Whigs ;  and  not  a  single 
prelate  had  a  seat. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacohites,  broken  by  a  succession  of  dis- 
asters, was,  about  this  time,  for  a  moment  revived  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  from  London.  His  rank 
was  high ;  his  influence  was  great ;  his  character,  by  compari- 
son with  the  characters  of  those  wh«  surrounded  him,  was  fair. 
When  Popery  was  in  the  ascendent,  he  had  been  true  to  the 
cause  of  the  Protestant  Church ;  and,  since  Whiggism  had 
been  in  the  ascendent,  he  had  been  true  to  the  cause  of  heredi- 
tary monarchy.  Some  thought  that,  if  he  had  been  earlier  in 
his  place,  he  might  have  been  able  to  render  important  service 
to  the  House  of  Stuart.*  Even  now  the  stimulants  which  he 
applied  to  his  torpid  and  feeble  party  produced  some  faint 
symptoms  of  returning  animation.  Means  were  found  of  com- 
municating with  Gordon  ;  and  he  was  earnestly  solicited  to 
fire  on  the  city.  The  Jacobites  hoped  that,  as  soon  as  the 
cannon-balls  had  beaten  down  a  few  chimneys,  the  Estates 
would  adjourn  to  Glasgow.  Time  would  thus  be  gained  ;  and 
the  royalists  might  be  able  to  execute  their  old  project  of 
meeting  in  a  separate  convention.  Gordon,  however,  positively 
refused  to  take  on  himself  so  grave  a  responsibility  on  no  better 
warrant  than  the  request  of  a  small  cabal.f 

By  this  time  the  Estates  had  a  guard  on  which  they  could 
rely  more  firmly  than  on  the  undisci[)lined  and  turbulent  Cove- 
nanters of  the  West.  A  squadron  of  English  men-of-war  from 
the  Thames  had  arrived  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  On  board 
were  the  three  Scottish  regiments  which  had  accompanied 
William  from  Holland.  He  had,  with  great  judgment,  selected 
them  to  protect  the  assembly  which  was  to  settle  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country;  and,  that  no  cause  of  jealousy  might  be 
given  to  a  people  exquisitely  sensitive  on  points  of  national 
honor,  he  had  purged  the  ranks  of  all  Dutch  soldiers,  and  bad 
thus  reduced  the  number  of  men  to  about  eleven  hundred. 
This  little  force  was  commanded  by  Andrew  Mackay,  a  High- 
lander of  noble  descent,  who  had  served  long  on  the  Continent, 
and  who  was  distinguished  by  courage  of  the  truest  temper, 
and  by  a  piety  such  as  is  seldom  found  in  soldiers  of  fortune, 


*  Balcamis.  t  Il»d. 
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Th?  Convention  passed  a  resolution  appointing  Mackay  genera] 
of  their  forces.  When  the  question  was  put  on  this  resolution, 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  unwilling  doubtless  to  be  a  party 
to  such  an  usurpation  of  powers  which  belonged  to  the  King 
alone,  begged  that  the  prelates  might  be  excused  from  voting. 
Divines,  he  said,  had  nothing  to  do  with  military  arrangements. 
"The  Fathers  of  the  Church,"  answered  a  member,  very 
keenly,  "  have  been  lately  favored  with  a  new  light.  I  have 
myself  seen  military  orders  signed  by  the  Most  Reverend 
person  who  has  suddenly  become  so  scrupulous.  There  wm 
indeed  one  difference ;  those  orders  were  for  dragooni  ng 
Protestants,  and  the  resolution  before  us  is  meant  to  protect  us 
from  Papists."* 

The  arrival  of  Mackay's  troops,  and  the  determination  of 
Gordon  to  remain  inactive,  quelled  the  spirit  of  the  Jacobitea. 
They  had  indeed  one  chance  left.  They  might  possibly,  by 
joining  with  those  Whigs  who  were  bent  on  a  union  with 
England,  have  postponed  during  a  considerable  time  the  settle- 
ment of  the  government.  A  negotiation  was  actually  opened 
with  this  view,  but  was  speedily  broken  oflT.  For  it  soon  appear- 
ed that  the  party  which  was  for  James  was  really  hostile  to  the 
union,  and  that  the  party  which  was  for  the  union  was  really 
hostile  to  James.  As  these  two  parties  had  no  object  in  com- 
mon, the  only  effect  of  a  coalition  between  them  must  have 
been  that  one  of  them  would  have  become  the  tool  of  the  other. 
The  question  of  the  union  therefore  was  not  raised.!  Some 
Jacobites  retired  to  their  country  seats ;  others,  though  they 
remained  at  Edinburgh,  ceased  to  show  themselves  in  the 
Parliament  House ;  many  passed  over  to  the  winning  side ; 
and,  when  at  length  the  resolutions  prepared  by  the  Twenty 
Four  were  submitted  to  the  Convention,  it  appeared  that  the 
party  which  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  had  rallied  round 
Athol  had  dwindled  away  to  nothing. 

The  resolutions  had  been  framed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  con- 
formity with  the  example  recently  set  at  Westminster.  In  one 
important  point,  however,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  tha 
copy  should  deviate  from  the  original.  The  Estates  of  Eng- 
land had  brought  two  charges  against  James,  his  misp;overn« 
ment  and  his  flight ;  and  had,  by  using  the  soft  word  ^  Abdica* 


*  Act.  Pari.  Scot. ;  History  of  the  late  BeFolation,  1690 ;  Memoirs  ol 

North  Britain,  1715. 
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don,"  evaded,  with  some  sacrifice  of  verbal  precision,  the 
question  whether,  subjects  may  lawfully  depose  a  bad  prince. 
That  question  the  Estates  of  Scotland  could  not  evade.  Tliey 
could  not  pretend  that  Jame?*  had  deserted  his  post.  For  he 
had  never,  since  he  came  to  the  throne,  resided  in  Scotland. 
During  many  years  that  kingdoni  had  been  ruled  by  sovereigns 
who  dwelt  in  another  land.  The  whole  machinery  of  the 
administration  had  been  constructed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
King  would  be  absent,  and  was  therefore  not  necessarily 
deranged  by  that  flight  which  had,  in  the  south  of  the  island, 
dissolved  all  government,  and  suspended  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice.  It  was  only  by  letter  that  the  King  could,  when  he 
was  at  Whitehall,  communicate  with  the  Council  and  the 
Parliameqj;  at  Edinburgh ;  and  by  letter  he  could  communicate 
with  them  when  he  was  at  Saint  Germains  or  at  Dublin.  The 
Twenty  Four  were  therefore  forced  to  propose  to  the  Estates 
a. resolution  distinctly  declaring  that  James  the  Seventh  had 
by  his  misconduct  forfeited  the  crown.  Many  writers  have 
inferred  from  the  language  of  this  resolution  that  sound  politi- 
cal principles  had  made  a  greater  progress  in  Scotland  than  in 
England.  But  the  whole  history  of  the  two  countries  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Union  proves  this  inference  to  be  erroneous. 
The  Scottish  Estates  used  plain  language,  simply  because  it 
was  impossible  for  them,  situated  as  they  were,  to  use  evasivie 
language. 

The  person  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  framing  the  resolu« 
tion,  and  in  defendii^  it,  was  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  who  had 
recently  held  the  high  o£Gice  of  Lord  Advocate,  and  had  been  an 
accomplice  in  sou^e  of  the  misdeeds  which  iie  now  arraigned  with 
gref^t  forpe  of  reasoning  and  eloquence.  He  was  strenuously 
supported  by  Sir  James  Montgomery,  member  for  Ayrshire,  a 
man  of  considerable  abilities,  but  of  loose  principles,  turbulent 
temper,  insatiable  cupidity,  and  implac^^ble  malevolence.  The 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie  spoke  on 
the  other  side ;  but  the  only  effect  of  their  pratory  w£^  to 
deprive  their  party  of  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  allege 
that  the  Estates  were  under  duress,  and  that  liberty  of  speech 
had  been  denied  to  the  defenders  of  hereditary  monarchy. 

When. the  question  was  piit,  Athol,  Queensberry,  and  some 
of  their  friends  withdrew.  Only  live  members  voted  against 
the  resolution  which  pronounced  that  James  had  forfeited  his 
right  to  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects.  When  it  was  mo/ed 
that  the  Crown  of  Scotland  should  be  settled  as  the  Crown  i/ 
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England  had  been  settled,  Athol  and  Queensberr  j  reappeared 
in  the  hall.  They  had  doubted,  Ihej  said,  whether  they  could 
justifiably  declare  the  throne  vacant.  But,  since  it  had  been 
declared  vacant,  they  felt  no  doubt  that  William  and  Mary 
were  the  persons  who  ought  to  fill  it. 

The  Convention  then  went  forth  in  procession  to  the  High 
Street.  Several  great  nobles,  attended  by  the  Lord  Provost 
^  the  capital  and  by  the  heralds,  ascended  the  octagon  tower 
from  which  rose  the  city  cross  surmounted  by  the  unicx>m  of 
Scotland.*  Hamilton  read  the  vote  of  the  Convention ;  and  a 
King  at  Arms  proclaimed  the  new  Sovereigns  with  sound  of 
trumpet.  On  the  same  day  the  Estates  issued  an  order  that 
the  parochial  clergy  should,  on  pain  of  deprivation,  publish  from 
their  pulpits  the  proclamation  which  had  just  been  read  at  the 
city  cross,  and  should  pray  for,  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary. 

Still,  the  interregnum  was  not  at  an  end.  Though  the  new 
Sovereigns  had  been  proclaimed,  they  had  not  yet  been  put 
into  possession  of  the  royal  authority  by  a  formal  tender  and  a 
formal  acceptance.  At  lidinburgh,  as  at  Westminster,  it  was 
thought  necessary  that  the  instrument  which  settled  the  govern- 
ment should  clearly  define  and  solemnly  assert  those  privileges 
of  the  people  which  the  Stuarts  had  illegally  infringed.  A 
Claim  of  Right  was  therefore  drawn  up  by  the  Twenty  Four, 
and  adopted  by  the  Convention.  To  this  Claim,  which  pur- 
ported to  be  merely  declaratory  of  the  law  as  it  stood,  was  added 
*  supplementary  paper  containing  a  list  of  grievances  which 
could  be  remedied  only  by  new  laws.  One  most  important 
article  which  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  at  the  head  of 
such  a  list,  the  Convention,  with  great  practical  prudence,  but 
in  defiance  of  notorious  facts  and  of  unanswerable  arguments, 
placed  in  the  Claim  of  Right.  Nobody  could  deny  that  prelacy 
was  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  The  power  exercised 
by  the  Bishops  might  be  pernicious,  unscriptural,  antichristian  ; 
but  illegal  it  certainly  was  not ;  and  to  pronounce  it  illegal  was 
to  outrage  common  sense.  The  Whig  leaders,  however,  were 
much  more  desirous  to  get  rid  of  episcopacy  than  to  prove 
themselves  consummate  publicists  and  logicians.  If  they  made 
the  abolition  of  episcopacy  an  article  of  the  contract  by  which 


*  Every  reader  will  remember  the  malediction  which  Sir  Walter  Scottj 
in  the  Filth  Canto  of  Marmion  proaouaced  on  the  dunces  who  removed 
tbxa  interestiog  monument. 
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William  was  to  hold  the  crown,  they  attained  their  end| 
though  doubtless  in  a  manner  open  to  much  criticism.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  contented  themselves  with  resolving  that 
episcopacy  was  a  noxious  institution  which  at  some  future  time 
the  legislature  would  do  well  to  abolish,  they  might  find  that 
their  resolution,  though  unobjectionable  in  form,  was  barren  of 
consequences.  They  knew  that  William  by  no  means  sympa 
thized  with  their  dislike  of  Bishops,  and  that,  even  had  he  been 
much  more  zealous  for  the  Calvinistic  model  than  he  was,  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Anglican  Church  would  make 
it  difficult  and  dangerous  for  him  to  declare  himself  hostile  to  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  constitution  of  that  Church.  If  he 
should  become  King  of  Scotland  without  being  fettered  by  any 
pledge  on  this  subject,  it  might  well  be  apprehended  that  he 
would  hesitate  about  passing  an  Act  which  would  be  regarded 
with  abhorrence  by.  a  large  body  of  his  subjects  in  the  south  of 
the  island.  It  was  therefore  most  desirable  that  the  question 
should  be  settled  while  the  throne  was  still  vacant.  In  this 
opinion  many  politicians  concurred,  who  had  no  dislike  to 
rochets  and  mitres,  but  who  wished  that  William  might  have  a 
quiet  and  prosperous  reign.  The  Scottish  people  —  so  these 
men  reasoned  —  hated  episcopacy.  The  English  loved  it.  To 
leave  William  any  voice  in  the  matter  was  to  put  him  under 
the  necessity  of  deeply  wounding  the  strongest  feelings  of  one 
of  the  nations  which  he  governed.  It  was  therefore  plainly 
for  his  own  interest  that  the  question,  which  he  could  not  settle 
in  any  manner  without  incurring  a  fearful  amount  of  obloquy, 
should  be  settled  for  him  by  others  who  were  exposed  to  no 
such  danger.  He  was  not  yet  Sovereign  of  Scotland.  While 
the  interregnum  lasted,  the  supreme  power  belonged  to  the  Es- 
tates ;  and  for  what  the  Estates  might  do  the  prelatists  of  his 
southern  kingdom  could  not  hold  him  responsible.  The  elder 
Dalrymple  wrote  strongly  from  London  to  this  effect ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  expressed  the  sentiments  of  his  mas* 
t«r.  William  would  have  sincerely  rejoiced  if  the  Scots  could 
have  been  reconciled  to  a  modified  episcopacy.  But,  since  that 
could  not  be,  it  was  manifestly  desirable  that  they  should  them- 
selves, while  there  was  yet  no  King  over  them,  pronounce  the 
irrevocable  doom  of  the  institution  which  they  abhorred.* 


*  *'  It  will  be  neither  secuir  nor  kynd  to  the  Kirija;  to  expect  it  to  be  (byj 
iLCt  of  Parliament  after  the  setlemont,  which  will  lav  it  at  his  door. 
—  Dalrymple  to  Melville,  5  April.  1689  ;  LoveD  and  MelvUle  Papen. 
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The  Convention,  therefore,  with  little  debate  a^  it  should 
seem,  inserted  in  the  Claim  of  Riprht  a  clause  dedaring  that 
prelacy  was  an  insupportable  burden  to  the  kingdom,  that  it 
had  been  long  odious  to  the  body  of  the  people,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  abolished. 

Nothing  in  the  proceedings  at  Edinburgh  astonishes  an 
Englishman  more  than  the  maimer  in  which  the  Estates  dealt 
with  the  practice  of  torture.  In  England,  torture  had  always 
been  illegal.  In  the  most  servile  times  the  judges  had  unan« 
imously  pronounced  it  so.  Those  rulers  who  had  occasionally 
resorted  to  it  had,  as  far  as  was  possible,  used  it  in  secret,  had 
never  pretended  that  they  had  acted  in  conformity  with  either 
statute  law  or  common  law,  and  had  excused  themselves  by 
saying  that  the  extraordinary  peril  to  which  the  state  was 
exposed  had  forced  them  to  take  on  themselves  the  responsi- 
bility of  employing  extraordinary  means  of  defence.  It  had 
therefore  never  been  thought  necessary  by  any  English  Par- 
liament to  pass  any  Act  or  resolution  touching  this  matter. 
The  torture  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Petition  of  Right,  or  in 
any  of  the  statutes  framed  by  the  Long  Parliament.  No 
member  of  the  Convention  of  1689  dreamed  of  proposing 
that  the  instrument  which  called  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  to  the  throne  should  contain  a  declaration  against  the 
using  of  racks  and  thumbscrews  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
prisoners  to  accuse  themselves.  Such  a  declaration  would 
have  been  justly  regarded  as  weakening  rather  than  strengthen- 
ing a  rule  which,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets, 
had  been  proudly  declared  by  the  most  illustrious  sages  of 
Westminster  Hall  to  be  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Eng 
lish  jurisprudence.*  In  the  Scottish  Claim  of  Right,  the  use 
of  torture,  without  evidence,  or  in  ordinary  cases,  was  declared 
to  be  contrary  to  law.  The  use  of  torture,  therefore,  where 
there  was  strong  evidence,  and  where  the  crime  was  extniordi- 
nary,  was,  by  the  plainest  implication,  declared  to  be  according 
to  law ;  nor  did  the  Estates  mention  the  use  of  torture  among 
the  grievances  which  required  a  legislative  remedy.  In  truth 
they  could  not  condemn  the  use  of  torture  without  condemn 
ing  themselves.  It  had  chanced  that,  while  they  were  em 
ployed  in  settling  the  government,  the  eloquent  and  learned 
Lord  President  Lockhart  had  been  foully  murdered  in  a  public 
»trtst;t  through  which  he  was  returning  from  church  on  a  Sun« 


*  There  is  a  striking  passage  on  this  sabject  in  Foriescae. 
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day.  The  murderer  was  seized,  and  proved  to  be  a  wretch 
who,  having  treated  his  wife  barbarously  and  turned  her  out 
of  doors,  had  been  compelled  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion to  provide  for  her.  A  savage  hatred  of  the  Judges  by 
whom  she  had  been  protected  had  taken  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  had  goaded  him  to  a  horrible  crime  and  a  horrible 
fate.  It  was  natural  that  an  assassination  attended  by  so  many 
circumstances  of  aggravation  should  move  the  indignation  of 
the  members  of  the  Convention.  Yet  they  should  have  con- 
sidered the  gravity  of  the  conjuncture  and  the  importance  of 
their  own  mission.  They  unfortunately,  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
directed  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  strike  the  prisoner 
in  the  boots,  and  named  a  Committee  to  superintend  the  opera- 
tion. But  for  this  unhappy  event  it  is  probable  that  the  law 
of  Scx)tland  concerning  torture  would  have  been  immediately 
assimilated  to  the  law  of  England.* 

Having  settled  the  Claim  of  Right,  the  Convention  pro- 
ceeded to  revise  the  Coronation  oath.  When  this  had  been 
done,  three  members  were  appointed  to  carry  the  Instrument 
of  Government  to  London.  Argyle,  though  not,  in  strictness 
of  law,  a  Peer,  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Peers ;  Sir  James 
Montgomery  represented  the  Commissioners  of  Shires,  and 
Sir  John  Dalryraple  the  Commissioners  of  Towns. 

The  Estates  then  adjourned  for  a  few  weeks,  having  first 
passed  a  vote  which  empowered  Hamilton  to  take  such  meas- 
ures as  might  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace  till  the  end  of  the  interregnum. 

The  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  was  distinguished  from 
ordinary  pageants  by  some  highly  interesting  circumstances. 
On  the  eleventh  of  May  the  three  Commissioners  came  to  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  and  thence,  attended  by  almost 
all  the  Scotchmen  of  note  who  were  then  in  London,  proceeded 
to  the  Banqueting  House.  There  William  and  Mary  appeared 
seated  under  a  canopy.  A  splendid  circle  of  English  nobles 
and  statesmen  stood  round  the  throne ;  but  the  sword  of  state 
was  committed  to  a  Scotch  lord  ;  and  the  oath  of  office  was 
administered  after  the  Scotch  fashion.  Argyle  recited  the  words 
slowly.  The  royal  pair,  holding  up  their  hands  towards 
heaven,  repeated  after  him  till  they  came  to  the  last  clause. 
There  William  paused.     That<;lause  contained  a  promise  that 

*  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  AprU  I,  1689  ;  Orders  of  Committee  of  Estates 
liaj  16,  1689;  Loodoa  Gazette.  April  11 
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be  would  root  out  all  heretics  and  all  enemies  of  the  true  wop« 
ship  of  God ;  and  it  was  notorious  that,  in  the  opinion  of  inanj 
Scotchmen,  not  only  all  lloman  Catholics,  but  all  Protestanl 
Episcopalians,  all  Independents,  Baptists  and  Quakers,  all 
Lutherans,  nay  all  British  Presbyterians  who  did  not  held 
themselves  bound  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  were 
enemies  of  the  true  worship.of  God.*  The  King  had  apprised 
the  Commissioners  that  he  could  not  take  this  part  of  the  oath 
without  a  distinct  and  public  explanation  ;  and  they  had  been 
authorized  by  the  Convention  to  give  such  an  explanation  as 
would  satisfy  him.  *'  I  will  not,"  he  now  said,  **  lay  myself 
under  any  obligation  to  be  a  persecutor."  **  Neither  the  words 
of  this  oath,"  said  one  of  the  Commissioners,  "  nor  the  laws 
of  Scotland,  lay  any  such  obligation  on  your  Majesty."  "  In 
that  sense,  then,  I  swear,"  said  William ;  "  and  I  desire  you 
all,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  to  witness  that  I  do  so."  Even 
his  detractors  have  generally  admitted  that  on  this  great  occa* 
slop  he  acted  with  uprightness,  dignity,  and  wisdom.f 

As  King  of  Scotland,  he  soon  found  himself  embarrassed  at 
every  step  by  all  the  difficulties  which  had  embarrassed  him  as 
King  of  England,  and  by  other  difficulties  which  in  England 
were  happily  unknown.     In  the  north  of  the  island,  no  class 


♦  As  it  has  lately  been  denied  that  the  extreme  Presbyterians  enter- 
tained an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  Lutherans,  I  will  give  two  decisive 
proofs  of  the  trutli  of  wiiat  I  have  asserted  in  the  text.  In  the  book  en 
titled  Faithful  Contendings  Displayed,  is  a  report  of  what  passed  at  the 
General  Meeting  of  the  United  Societies  of  Covenanters  on  the  24th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1688.  The  question  was  propounded  whether  there  should  be  an 
association  with  the  Dutch.  ^*  It  was  concluded  unanimously,"  says  the 
Clerk  of  the  Societies,  *'  that  wo  could  not  have  an  association  with  the 
Dutch  in  one  body,  nor  come  formally  under  their  conduct,  being  such  a 
promiscuous  conjunction  of  reformed  Lutheran  raalignams  and  sectariea, 
to  join  with  whom  were  repugnant  to  the  testimony  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land." In  the  Protestation  and  Testimony  drawn  up  on  the  2d  of  Oc- 
tober, 1707,  the  United  Societies  complain  that'the  crown  has  been  settled 
on  *'  the  Prince  of  Hanover,  who  has  been  bred  and  brought  up  in  the 
Lutheran  religion,  which  is  not  only  ditFerent  from,  but  even  in  many 
things  contrary  unto  tnat  purity  in  doctrine,  reformation,  and  religion,  we 
in  these  nations  had  attained  unto,  as  is  very  well  known**  They  add* 
"  The  adinitting  such  a  person  to  reign  over  us  is  not  only  contrary  to 
our  sofemn  League  and  Covenant,  but  to  the  very  word  of  God  itself^ 
Pent,  xvii." 
t  History  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Scotland  ;  London  Gazette,  May  16 
689.  The  otfii'ial  account  of  what  passed  was  evidently  drawn  up  with 
^reat  care.  Bee  also  the  Boyal  Diarv.  170*;?.  TIih  writer  of  this  work 
crofesBes  to  ha/c  derived  his  inforiaation  from  a  divine  who  was  urcsenti 
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was  more  dissatisfied  with  the  Revolution  than  the  class  which 
owed  most  to  the  Revolution.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Convention  had  decided  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  polity  had 
not  been  more  ofi*ensive  to  the  Bishops  themselves  than  to  those 
fiery  Covenanters  who  had  long,  in  defiance  of  sword  and 
carbine,  boot  and  gibbet,  worshipped  their  Maker  after  their 
own  fashion  in  caverns  and  on  mountain  tops.  Was  there 
ever,  these  zealots  exclaimed,  such  a  halting  between  two 
opinions,  such  a  compromise  between  the  Lord  and  Baal? 
The  Estates  ought  to  have  said  that  episcopacy  was  an  abom- 
ination in  Grod's  sight,  and  that,  in  obedience  to  his  word, 
and  from  fear  of  his  righteous  judgment,  they  were  determined 
to  deal  with  this  great  national  sin  and  scandal  after  the  fashion 
of  those  saintly  rulers  who  of  old  cut  down  the  groves  and 
demolished  the  altars  of  Chemosh  and  Astarte.  Unhappily, 
Scotland  was  ruled,  not  by  pious  Josiahs,  but  by  careless 
Gallios.  The  antichristian  hierarchy  was  to  be  abolished,  not 
because  it  was  an  insult  to  iieaven,  but  because  it  was  felt  as 
a  burden  on  earth ;  not  because  it  was  hateful  to  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church,  but  because  it  was  hateful  to  the  people. 
Was  public  opinion,  then,  the  test  of  right  and  wrong  in  relig- 
ion? Was  not  the  order  which  Christ  had  established  in 
his  own  house  to  be  held  equally  sacred  in  all  countnes  and 
through  all  ages  ?  And  was  there  no  reason  for  following 
that  order  in  Scotland,  except  a  reason  which  might  be  urged 
with  equal  force  for  maintaining  Prelacy  in  England,  Popery 
in  Spain,  and  Mahometanism  in  Turkey  ?  Why,  too,  was 
nothing  said  of  those  Covenants  which  the  nation  had  so  gener* 
ally  subscribed  and  so  generally  violated?  Why  was  it  not 
distinctly  affirmed  that  the  promises  set  down  in  those  rolls  were 
still  binding,  and  would  to  the  end  of  time  be  binding,  on  the 
kingdom  ?  Were  these  truths  to  be  suppressed  from  regard  for 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  a  prince  who  was  all  things  to  all 
men,  an  ally  of  the  idolatrous  Spaniard  and  of  the  Lutheran 
Dane,  a  presbyterian  at  the  Hague  and  a  prelatist  at  White- 
hall ?  He,  like  Jehu  in  ancient  times,  had  doubtless  so  far  done 
well  that  he  had  been  the  scourge  of  the  idolatrous  House  of 
Ahab.  But  he,  like  Jehu,  had  not  taken  heed  to  walk  in  the 
divine  law  with  his  whole  heart,  but  had  tolerated  and  pracl^sed 
impieties  difiering  only  in  degree  from  those  of  which  he  had 
declared  himself  the  enemy.  It  would  have  better  beo^^ae 
godly  senators  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  tho  sin  whid*  he 
was  committing  by  conforming  to  the  Auglicau  ritual,  auo  by 
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maintaining  the  Anglican  Church  government,  vhau  lo  flattei 
him  by  using  a  phraseology  which  seemed  to  indicate  tliat  the^ 
were  as  deeply  tainted  with  Erastianism  as  himself.  Many  of 
those  who  held  this  language  refused  to  do  any  act  which  could 
be  construed  into  a  recognition  of  the  new  Sovereigns,  and 
would  rather  have  been  fired  upon  by  files  of  Musketeers  or 
tied  to  stakes  within  low-water  mark  than  have  uttered  a 
prayer  that  God  would  bless  William  and  Mary. 

Yet  the  King  had  less  to  fear  ^rom  the  pertinacious  adhe* 
rence  of  these  men  to  their  absurd  principles,  than  from  the 
ambition  and  avarice  of  another  set  of  men  who  had  no  prin- 
ciples at  all.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  immediately 
name  ministers  to  conduct  the  government  of  Scotland ;  and 
name  whom  he  might,  he  could  not  fail  to  disappoint  and  irritate 
a  multitude  of  expectants.  Scotland  was  one  of  the  least 
wealthy  countries  in  Europe ;  yet  no  country  in  Europe  con- 
tained a  greater  number  of  clever  and  selfish  politicians.  The 
places  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  were  not  enough  to  satisfy  one 
twentieth  part  of  the  place-hunters,  every  one  of  whom  thought 
that  this  own  services  had  been  preeminent,  and  that,  whoever 
might  be  passed  by,  he  ought  to  be  remembered.  William  did 
bis  best  to  satisfy  these  innumerable  and  insatiable  claimants 
by  putting  many  offices  into  commission.  There  were,  however, 
a  few  great  posts  which  it  was  impossible  to  divide.  Hamilton 
was  declared  Lord  High  Commissioner,  in  the  hope  that  im- 
mense pecuniary  allowances,  a  residence  in  Holy  rood  Palace, 
and  a  pomp  and  dignity  little  less  than  regal,  would  content 
him.  The  Earl  of  Crawford  was  appointed  President  of  the 
Parliament ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  this  appointment  would 
conciliate  the  rigid  Presbyterians ;  for  Crawford  was  what 
they  called  a  professor.  His  letters  and  speeches  are,  to  use 
his  own  phraseology,  exceeding  savory.  Alone,  or  almost  alone, 
among  the  prominent  politicians  of  that  time,  he  retained  tho 
style  which  had  been  fashionable  in  the  preceding  generatioa. 
He  had  a  text  of  the  Old  Testament  ready  for  every  occasion. 
He  filled  his  despatches  with  allusions  to  Ishmael  and  Hagar, 
Hannah  and  Eli,  Elijah,  Nehemiah,  and  Zerubbabel,  and 
adorned  his  oratory  with  quotations  from  Ezra  and  Haggai. 
It  is  a  circumstance  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  man,  and 
of  the  school  in  which  he  iiad  been  trained,  that,  in  ail  the 
mass  of  his  writing  wiiich  has  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  a 
snigle  word  indicating  that  he  had  ever  in  his  life  heard  of  the 
New  Testament.     Even  in  our  own  time  some  persons  of  a 
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peculiar  taste  have  been  so  much  delighted  by  the  rich  unction 
of  his  eloquence,  that  they  have  confidently  pronounced  him  a 
saint  To  those  whose  habit  is  to  judge  of  a  man  ratlier  by 
his  actions  than  by  his  words,  Crawford  will  appear  to  have 
been  a  selfish,  cruel  politician,  who  was  not  at  all  the  dupe  of 
his  own  cant,  and  whose  zeal  against  episcopal  government  w^ 
not  a  little  whetted  by  his  desire  to  obtain  a  grant  of  episcopal 
domains.  In  excuse  for  his  greediness,  it  ought  to  be  said  that 
he  was  the  poorest  noble  of  a  poor  nobility,  and  that  before 
the  Revolution  he  was  sometimes  at  a  loss  for  a  meal  and  a 
Bait  of  clothes.* 

The  ablest  of  Scottish  politicians  and  debaters,  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple,  was  appointed  Lord  Advocate.,  His  father,  Sir  Jaitnes, 
the  greatest  of  Scottish  jurists,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  Sir  William  Lockhart,  a  man  whose  let- 
ters prove  him  to  have  possessed  considerable  ability,  became 
Solicitor-General. 

Sir  James  Montgomery  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should 
be  the  chief  minister.  He  had  distinguished  himself  highly  in  the 
Convention.  He  had  been  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  had 
tendered  the  Crown  and  administered  the  oath  to  the  new  Sov- 
ereigns. In  parliamentary  ability  and  eloquence  he  had  no 
superior  among  his  countrymen,  except  the  new  Lord  Advo- 
cate. The  Secretaryship  was,  not  indeed  in  dignity,  but  in 
real  power,  the  highest  oifice  in  the  Scottish  government ;  and 
this  otiice  was  the  reward  to  which  Montgomery  thought  him- 
self entitled.  But  the  Episcopalians  and  the  moderate  Presby- 
terians dreaded  him  as  a  man  of  extreme  opinions  and  of  bitter 
spirit.  He  had  been  a  chief  of  the  Covenanters ;  he  had  been 
prosecuted  at  one  time  for  holding  conventicles,  and  at  another 

♦  See  Crawford's  Letters  and  Speeches,  passim.  His  style  of  begging 
for  a  place  was  peculiar.  After  owning,  not  without  reason,  that  his 
heart  was  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked,  he  proceeded  thus :  *'  The 
Bame  Omnipotent  Bein^  who  hath  said,  when  the  poor  and  needy  seek 
water  and  there  is  none,  and  tlicir  tongue  failetii  for  thirst,  he  will  not 
forsake  them ;  notwithstanding  of  my  present  low  condition,  can  build 
mo  a  house  if  He  think  fit." — Letter  to  Melville,  of  May  28,  1689.  As 
to  Crawford's  poverty  and  his  passion  for  Bishops'  lands,  see  his  letter  to 
Melville  of  the  4th  of  December,  1690.  As  to  his  humanity,  see  his  lettet 
(o  Melville,  Dec.  11,  1690.  All  these  letters  are  among  the  Leven  aqd 
Melville  Papers.  The  author  of  An  Account  of  the  Late  Guablisbment 
of  Presbyterian  Grovernmout,  says  of  a  person  who  had  taken  a  bribe  of 
ten  or  twelve  pounds,  '*  Had  he  been  as  poor  as  my  Lord  Crawford, 
perhaps  he  had  been  the  more  excusable."  See  also  the  dedication  ol 
tht)  r)elebn>ted  trfict  eatitled  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence  Ditiplay^. 
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time  for  harboring  rebels ;  he  had  been  fined  ;  he  had  been 
imprisoned ;  be  had  been  almost  driven  to  take  refuge  from 
his  enemies  beyond  the  Atlantic  in  the  infant  settlement  of 
New  Jersey.  It  was  apprehended  that,  if  he  were  now  armed 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  Crown,  he  would  exact  a  terribly 
retributioa  for  what  he  had  suffered.*  William  therefore  pre- 
ferred Melville,  who,  though  not  a  man  of  eminent  talents,  was 
regarded  by  the  Presbyterians  as  a  thorough-going  friend,  and 
yet  not  regarded  by  the  Episcopalians  as  an  implacable  enemy. 
Melville  fixed  his  residence  at  the  English  Court,  and  became 
^he  regular  organ  of  communication  between  Kensington  and 
the  authorities  at  Edinburgh. 

William  had,  however,  one  Scottish  adviser  who  deserved 
and  possessed  more  influence  than  any  of  the  ostensible  minis- 
ters. This  was  Carstairs,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
that  age.  He  united  great  scholastic  attainments  with  great 
aptitude  for  civil  business,  and  the  firm  faith  and  ardent  zeal 
of  a  martyr  with  the  shrewdness  and  suppleness  of  a  consum* 
mate  politician.  In  courage  and  fidelity  he  resembled  Burnet; 
but  he  bad,  what  Burnet  wanted,  judgment,  self-command,  and 
a  singular  power  of  keeping  secrets.  There  was  no  post  to 
which  he  might  not  have  aspired  if  he  had  been  a  layman,  or  a 
priest  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man could  not  hope  to  attain  any  high  dignity  either  in  the 
north  or  in  the  south  of  the  island.  Carstairs  was  forced  to 
content  himself  with  the  substance  of  power,  and  to  leave  the 
semblance  to  others.  He  was  named  Chaplain  to  their  Ma- 
jesties for  Scotland ;  but  wherever  the  King  was,  in  England, 
in  Ireland,  in  the  Netherlands,  there  was  this  most  trusty  and 
piost  prudent  of  courtiers.  He  obtained  from  the  royal  bounty  a 
modest  competence  ;  and  he  desired  no  more.  But  it  was  well 
known  that  he  could  be  as  useful  a  friend  and  as  formidable  ar 
enemy  as  any  member  of  the  cabinet ;  and  he  was  designated 
at  the  public  offices  and  in  the  antechambers  of  the  palace  by 
the  significant  nickname  of  the  Cardinal.! 


^  Burnet,  ii,  23,  24 ;  Fountainhall  Papers,  13th  Aug.  16S4;  14th  and 
15th  Oct.  1684;  3d  May,  1685;  Montgomery  to  Melville,  Juae  23,  1689, 
in  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers;  Pretences  of  the  French  Invasion 
Examined;  licensed  May  25,  1692. 

t  See  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Carstairs,  and  the  interestmg 
memorials  of  him  in  the  Caldwell  Papers,  printed  1854.  See  also 
Mftckay's  character  of  Ijira,  and  Swift's  note.  Swift's  word  is  not  to  be 
taken  against  a  Scotchman  and  a  Presbyterian.    I  believe,  however,  lh«t 
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To  Montgomery  was  offered  the  place  of  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
But  that  place,  though  high  and  honorable,  he  thought  below  hia 
merits  and  his  capacity  ;  and  he  returned  from  London  to  Scot- 
land with  a  heart  ulcerated  by  hatred  of  his  ungrateful  master 
and  of  his  successful  rivals.  At  Edinburgh  a  knot  of  Whigs, 
as  severely  disappointed  as  himself  by  the  new  arrangements, 
readily  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  so  bold  and  able  a  leader. 
Under  his  direction  these  men,  among  "whom  the  Earl  of  An* 
nandale  and  Lord  Ross  were  the  most  conspicuous,  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  called  the  Club,  appointed  a  clerk, 
and  met  daily  at  a  tavern  to  concert  plans  of  opposition.  Round 
this  nucleus  soon  gathered  a  great  body  of  greedy  and  angry 
politicians.*  With  these  dishonest  raalecontents,  whose  object 
was  merely  to  annoy  the  government  and  to  get  places,  were 
leagued  other  malecontents,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  long  resist- 
ance to  tyranny,  had  become  so  perverse  and  irritable  that 
they  were  unable  to  live  contentedly  ei^en  undei^  the  mildest 
and  most  con^itutional  government.  Such  a  man  was  Sir 
Patrick  Hume.  He  had  returned  from  exile,  as  litigious,  as 
impracticable,  as  morbidly  jealous  of  all  superior  authority,  and 
as  fond  of  haranguing,  as  he  had  been  four  years  before,  and 
was  as  much  bent  on  making  a  merely  nominal  sovereign  of 
William  as  he  had  formerly  been  bent  on  making  a  merely 
nominal  general  of  Argyle.f  A  man  far  superior  morally  and 
intellectually  to  Hume,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  belonged  to  the 
same  party.  Though  not  a  member  of  the  Convention,  he  was 
a  most  active  member  of  the  Club.{  He  hated  monarchy ;  he 
hated  democracy  ;  his  favorite  project  was  to  make  Scotland  an 
oligarchical  republic.  The  King,  if  there  must  be  a  King,  was 
to  be  a  mere  pageant.  The  lowest  class  of  the  people  were  to 
be  bondsmen.  The  whole  power,  legislative  and  executive, 
was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament.     In  other  words, 

Carstairs,  though  an  honest  and  pious  man  in  essentials,  had  his  fiU 
share  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent. 

*  Sir  John  Dairy mple  to  Lord  Melville,  June  18«  20,  25,  1689;  Levittt 
and  Melville  Papers. 

t  There  is  an  amusing  description  of  Sir  Patrick  in  the  Hyndford  Mr., 
written  aboutU70-4,  and  printed  among  the  Carstairs  Papers.  "•  He  is  • 
lover  of  set  speeches,  and  can  hardly  give  audience  to  private  fkientt 
without  them." 

X  **  No  man,  though  not  a  member,  busier  than  Saltoun." —  Lockha  t 
to  Melville,  July  11,  1689;  Lcven  and  Melville  Papers.  S<ie  Fletchei  % 
own  works,  and  the  descriptions  of  him  in  Lockhart's  and  Macki^  \ 
Memoirs 
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the  country  was  to  be  absolutely  governed  by  an  hereditary  aria- 
tocracy,  the  most  needy,  the  most  haughty,  and  the  most  quar- 
relsome in  Europe.  Under  such  a  polity  there  could  liave  been 
neither  freedom  nor  tranquillity.  Trade,  industry,  science, 
would  have  languished ;  and  Scotland  would  have  been  a 
smaller  Poland,  with  a  puppet  sovereign,  a  turbulent  diet,  and 
an  enslaved  people.  With  unsuccessful  candidates  for  office, 
and  with  honest  but  wrong-headed  republicans,  were  mingled 
politicians  whose  course  was  determined  merely  by  fear.  Many 
Bycophants,  who  were  conscious  that  they  had,  in  the  evil  time, 
done  what  deserved  punishment,  were  desirous  to  make  their 
peace  with  the  powerful  and  vindictive  Club,  and  were  glad  to 
be  permitted  to  atone  for  their  servility  to  James  by  their  op- 
position to  William.*  The  great  body  of  Jacobites  meanwhile 
stood  aloof,  saw  with  delight  the  enemies  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
divided  against  one  another,  and  indulged  the  hope  that  the 
confusion  would  end  in  the  restoration  of  the  banished  king.f 

While  Montgomery  was  laboring  to  form  out  of  various 
materials  a  party  which  might,  when  the  Convention  should 
reassemble,  be  powerful  enough  to  dictate  to  the  throne,  an 
enemy  still  more  formidable  than  Montgomery  had  set  up  the 
standard  of  civil  war  in  a  region  about  which  the  politicians  of 
Westminster,  and  indeed  most  of  the  politicians  of  Edinburgh, 
knew  no  more  than  about  Abyssinia  or  Japan.  ^ 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  modern  Englishman,  who  can  pass  in  a 
day  from  his  club  in  St.  James*s  Street  to  his  shooting-box 
among  the  Grampians,  and  who  finds  in  his  shooting-box  all 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  his  club,  to  believe  that,  in  the 
time  of  his  great-grandfathers,  St.  James's  Street  had  as  little 
connection  with  the  Grampians  as  with  the  Andes.  Tet  so  it 
was.  In  the  south  of  our  island  scarcely  any  thing  was  known 
about  the  Celtic  part  of  Scotland ;  and  what  was  known  ex- 
cited no  feeling  but  contempt  and  loathing.  The  crags  and 
the  glens,  the  woods  and  the  waters,  were  indeed  the  same  that 
now  swarm  every  autumn  with  admiring  gazers  and  sketchers. 
The  Trosachs  wound  as  now  between  gigantic  walls  of  rock 
tapestried  with  broom  and  wild  roses ;  Foyers  came  headlong 
down  through  the  birchwood  with  the  same  leap  and  the  same 
roar  with  which  he  still  rushes  to  Loch  Ness ;  and,  in  defiance 


*  Dalrymple  says,  in  a  letter  of  the  5th  of  Jane,  "All  the  malignants 
|>r  fear,  are  come  iato  the  Club ;  and  they  all  vote  alike/* 
t  Balc^trras. 
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of  the  sun  of  June,  the  snowy  scalp  of  Ben  Cruachan  rose,  m 
it  still  rises,  over  the  willowj  islets  of  Loch  Awe.  Y^.t  none 
of  these  sights  had  power,  till  a  recent  period,  to  attmct  a  sin- 
gle poet  or  painter  from  more  opulent  and  more  tranquil  re- 
gions. Indeed,  law  and  police,  trade  and  industry,  have  done 
far  more  than  people  of  romantic  dispositions  will  readily  admit, 
to  develop  in  our  midst  a  sense  of  the  wilder  beauties  of  na> 
ture.  A  traveller  must  be  freed  from  all  apprehension  of 
being  murdered  or  starved  before  he  can  be  charmed  by  the 
bold  outlines  and  rich  tints  of  the  hills.  He  is  not  likely  to  be 
thrown  into  ecstasies  by  the  abruptness  of  a  precipice  from 
which  he  is  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  two  thousand  feet 
perpendicular ;  by  the  boiling  waves  of  a  torrent  which  sud- 
denly whirls  away  his  baggage  and  forces  him  to  run  for  his 
life  ;  by  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  a  pass  where  he  finds  a  corpse 
whieh  marauders  have  just  stripped  and  mangled ;  or  by  the 
screams  of  those  eagles  whose  next  meal  may  probably  be  on 
his  own  eyes.  About  the  year  1730,  Captain  Burt,  one  of  the 
iu'st  Englishmen  who  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  spots  which  now 
allure  tourists  from  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  wrote 
an  account  of  his  wanderings.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  a 
quick,  an  observant,  and  a  cultivated  mind,  and  would  doubt- 
less, had  he  lived  in  our  age,  have  looked  with  mingled  awe 
and  delight  on  the  mountains  of  Invernesshire.  But,  writing 
with  the  feeling  which  was  universal  in  his  own  age,  he  pro- 
nounced tho^e  mountains  monstrous  excrescences.  Their  de- 
formity, he  said,  was  such  that  the  most  sterile  plains  seemed 
lovely  by  comparison.  Fine  weather,  he  complained,  only 
made  bad  worse ;  for,  the  clearer  the  day,  the  more  disagreea- 
bly did  those  misshapen  masses  of  gloomy  brown  and  dirty 
purple  alfect  the  eye.  What  a  contrast,  he  exclaimed,  between 
these  horrible  prospects  and  the  beauties  of  Richmond  Hill !  * 
Some  persons  may  think  that  Burt  was  a  man  of  vulgar  and 
prosaical  mind ;  but  they  will  scarcely  venture  to  pass  a  simi- 
lar judgment  on  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Goldsmith  was  one  of  the 
very  few  Saxons  who,  more  than  a  century  ago,  ventured  to 
explore  the  Highlands.  He  was  disgusted  by  the  hideous  wil- 
derness, and  declared  that  he  greatly  preferred  the  charming 
country  round  Leyden,  the  vast  expanse  of  verdant  meadow, 
and  the  villas  with  their  statues  and  grottos,  trim  ilower-beds, 
and  rectilinear  avenues.     Yet  it  is  ditficult  to  believe  that  the 


*  CaptaiB  Burt'ii  Letters  from  Scotland 
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author  of  the  Traveller  and  of  the  Deserted  Village  was  natu- 
rally inferior  in  taste  and  sensibility  to  the  thousands  of'  clerks 
and  milliners  who  are  now  thrown  into  raptures  by  the  sight 
of  Loch  Katrine  and  Loch  Lomond.*  His  feelings  may  easily 
be  explained.  It  was  not  till  roads  had  been  cut  out  of  the 
rocks,  till  bridges  had  been  flung  over  the  courses  of  the  rivu- 
lets, till  inns  had  succeeded  to  dens  of  robbers,  till  there  was 
as  little  danger  of  being  slain  or  plundered  in  the  wildest  defile 
of  Badenoch  or  Lochaber  as  in  Cornhill,  that  strangers  could 
be  enchanted  by  the  blue  dimples  of  the  lakes  and  by  the  raia« 
bows  which  overhung  the  wateifalls,  and  could  derive  a  solemn 
pleasure  even  from  the  clouds  and  tempests  which  lowered  oii 
the  mountain  tops. 

The  change  in  the  feeling  with  which  the  Lowlanders  re- 
garded the  Highland  scenery  was  closely  connected  with  a 
change  not  less  remarkable  in  the  feeling  with  which  they  re- 
garded the  Highland  race.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Wild 
Scotch,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  should,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  have  been  considered  by  the  Saxons  as  mere 
savages.  But  it  is  surely  strange  that,  considered  as  savages, 
they  should  not  have  been  objects  of  interest  and  curiosity. 
The  English  were  then  abundantly  inquisitive  about  the  man- 
ners of  rude  nations,  separated  from  our  island  by  great  conti- 
nents and  oceans.  Numerous  books  were  printed,  describing 
the  laws,  the  superstitions,  the  cabins,  the  repasts,  the  dresses, 
the  marriages,  the  funerals  of  Laplanders  and  Hottentots,  Mo- 
hawks and  Malays.  The  plays  and  poems  of  that  age  are  full 
of  allusions  to  the  usages  of  the  black  men  of  Africa,  and  of  the 
red  men  of  America.     The  onlv  barbarian  about  wliom  there 

• 

was  no  wish  to  have  any  information  was  the  Highlander, 
Five  or  six  years  after  the  Revolution,  an  indefatigable  angler 
published  an  account  of  Scotland.     He  boasted   that,  in  the 


*  "  Shall  I  tire  you  with  a  description  of  this  unfruitful  country,  whore 
I  must  lead  you  over  their  hills  ail  brown  with  heath,  or  their  valleys 
scarce  able  to  feed  a  rabbit.  .  .  .  Every  pai-t  of  the  country  presents 
the  same  dismal  landscape.  No  grove  or  brook  lend  their  music  to  cheer 
the  stranger."  Goldsmith  to  Bryanton,  Edinburgh,  Sept.  26,  1753.  In  a 
^ettei  written  soon  after  from  Leyden  to  the  Keverend  Thomas  Contaiine, 
Goldsmith  says :  "  I  was  wholly  taken  up  in  observing  the  face  of  tho 
country.  Nothing  can  equal  its  beauty.  Wherever  1  turned  my  eye, 
fine  houses,  elegant  gardens,  statues,  grottos,  vistas  presented  themselves. 
Scotland  and  this  country  bear  the  highest  contrast ;  there,  hills  and  rocks 
intercept  every  prospect ;  here  it  is  all  a  continued  plain."  See  Appeik 
di>  C  U)  the  First  Volume  of  Mr.  Forster's  Lite  of  Goldsmith. 
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course  of  his  rambles  from  lake  to  lake,  and  from  brook  to 
brook,  he  had  left  scarcely  a  nook  of  the  kingdom  unexplored. 
But,  when  we  examine  his  narrative,  we  find  that  he  had  never 
ventured  beyond  the  extreme  skirts  of  the  Cehic  region.  He 
tells  us  that,  even  from  the  people  who  lived  close  to  the  passes, 
he  could  learn  little  or  nothing  about  the  Gaelic  population. 
Few  Englishmen  he  says,  had  ever  seen  Inverary.  All  be- 
yond Inverary  was  chaos.*  In  the  reign  of  George  the  First, 
a  work  was  published,  which  professed  to  give  a  most  exact 
account  of  Scotland  :  and  in  this  w^ork,  consisting  of  more  than 
three  hundred  pages,  two  contemptuous  paragraphs  were 
thought  sufficient  for  the  Highlands  and  the  Highlanders-f  We 
may  well  doubt  whether,  in  1689,  one  in  twenty  of  the  well 
read  gentlemen  who  assembled  at  Will's  coffee-house,  knew 
that,  within  the  four  seas,  and  at  the  distance  of  less  than  five 
hundred  miles  from  London,  were  many  miniature  courts,  in 
each  of  which  a  petty  prince,  attended  by  guards,  by  armor- 
bearers,  by  musicians,  by  an  hereditary  orator,  by  an  hereditary 
poet-laureate,  kept  a  rude  state,  dispensed  a  rude  justice,  waged 
wars,  and  concluded  treaties.  While  the  old  Gaelic  institu- 
tions were  in  full  vigor,  no  account  of  them  was  given  by  any 
observer,  qualified  to  judge  of  them  fairly.  Had  such  an  ob- 
server studied  the  character  of  the  Highlanders,  he  would 
doubtless  have  found  in  it  closely  intermingled  the  good  and 
the  bad  qualities  of  an  uncivilized  nation.  He  would  have 
found  that  the  people  had  no  love  for  their  country  or  for  their 
king;  that  they  had  no  attachment  to  any  commonwealth 
larger  than  the  clan,  or  to  any  magistrate  superior  to  the  chief. 
He  would  have  found  that  life  was  governed  by  a  code  of  mo- 
rality and  honor  widely  different  from  that  which  is  established 
in  peaceful  and  prosperous  societies.  He  would  have  learned 
that  a  stab  in  the  back,  or  a  shot  from  behind  a  fragment  of 
rock,  were  approved  modes  of  taking  satisfaction  for  insults. 
He  would  have  heard  men  relate  boastfully  how  they  or  their 
fathers  had  wreaked  on  hei-editary  enemies  in  a  neighboring 


*  Northern  Memoirs,  by  R.  Franck  Philanthropns,  1694.  The  anther 
had  caught  a  few  glimpses  of  Highland  scenery,  and  speaks  of  it  much  as 
Burt  spoke  in  the  following  generation  :  '*  It  is  a  part  of  the  creation  left 
undressed ;  rubbish  thrown  aside  when  the  magnificent  fabnc  of  the  world 
was  created ;  as  void  of  form  as  the  natives  are  indigent  of  morals  and 
good  manners." 

t  Journey  through  Scotland,  by  the  author  of  the  Journey  throogh 
fingland,  1723. 
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valley,  snch  vcn^ance  as  would  hate  made  old  soldiers  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  shudder.  He  would  have  found  that  rob* 
bery  was  hold  to  be  a  calling,  not  merely  innocent,  but  honor- 
able. He  would  have  seen,  wherever  he  turned,  that  dislike 
of  steady  industry,  and  that  disposition  to  throw  on  the  weaker 
sex  the  heaviest  part  of  manual  labor,  which  are  characteristic 
of  savages.  He  would  have  been  struck  by  the  spectacle  of 
athletic  men  basking  in  the  sun,  angling  for  salmon,  or  taking 
aim  at  grouse,  while  their  aged  moihers,  their  pregnant  wives, 
their  tender  daughters,  were  reaping  the  scanty  harvest  of  oats. 
Nor  did  the  women  repine  at  their  hard  lot.  In  their  view,  it 
was  quite  fit  that  a  man,  especially  if  he  assumed  the  aristo- 
cratic title  of  Duinhe  Wassel,  and  adorned  his  bonnet  with  the 
eagle's  feather,  should  take  his  ease,  except  when  he  was  fight- 
ing, hunting,  or  marauding.  To  mention  the  name  of  such  a 
man  in  connection  with  commerce  or  with  any  mechanical  art, 
was  an  insult.  Agriculture  was  indeed  less  despised.  Yet  a 
highborn  warrior  was  much  more  becomingly  employed  in 
plundering  the  land  of  others  than  in  tilling  his  own.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  greater  part  of  the  Highlands  was  a  rude  mixture 
of  Popery  and  Paganism.  The  symbol  of  redemption  was 
associated  with  heathen  sacrifices  and  incantations.  Baptized 
men  poured  libations  of  ale  to  one  Daemon,  and  set  out  drink* 
offerings  of  milk  for  another.  Seers  wrapped  themselves  up 
in  bulls'  hides,  and  awaited,  in  that  vesture,  the  inspiration 
which  was  to  reveal  the  future.  Even  among  those  minstrels 
and  genealogists  whose  hereditary  vocation  was  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  past  events,  an  inquirer  would  have  found  very  few 
who  could  read.  In  truth,  he  might  easily  have  journeyed 
from  sea  to  sea  without  discovering  a  page  of  Gaelic  printed  or 
written.  The  price  which  he  would  have  had  to  pay  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  would  have  been  heavy.  He  would 
have  had  to  endure  hardships  as  great  as  if  he  had  sojourned 
among  the  Esquimaux  or  the  Samoyeds.  Here  and  there,  in- 
deed, at  the  castle  of  some  great  lord  who  had  a  seat  in  the 
Parliament  and  Privy  Council,  and  who  was  accustomed  to 
pass  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  the  cities  of  the  South,  might 
have  been  found  wigs  and  embroidered  coats,  plate  and  fine 
linen,  lace  and  jewels,  French  dishes  and  French  wines.  But, 
in  general,  the  traveller  would  have  been  forced  to  content 
himself  with  very  different  quarters.  In  many  dwellings,  the 
furniture,  the  food,  the  clothing,  nay,  the  very  hair  and  skin  of 
hid  hosts,  would  have  put  his  philosophy  to  the  proof.     His 

VOL.  III.  II 
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lodging  would  sometimes  have  been  in  a  hut,  of  which  every 
nook  would  have  swarmed  with  vermin.  He  would  have  in- 
haled an  atmosphere  thick  with  peat  smoke,  and  foul  with  a 
hundred  noisome  exhalations.  At  supper,  grain  fit  only  for 
horses  would  have  been  set  before  him,  accompanied  by  a  cake 
of  blood  drawn  from  living  cows.  Some  of  the  company  with 
which  he  would  have  feasted  would  have  been  covered  with 
cutaneous  eruptions,  and  others  would  have  been  smeared  with 
tar,  like  sheep.  His  couch  would  have  been  the  bare  earth, 
dry  or  wet  as  the  weather  might  be ;  and  from  that  couch  he 
would  have  risen  half  poisoned  with  stench,  half  blind  with  the 
reek  of  tuif,  and  half  mad  with  the  itch.* 

This  is  not  an  attractive  picture.  And  yet  an  enlightened 
and  dispassionate  observer  would  have  found  in  the  character 
and  mannei*s  of  this  rude  people  something  which  might  well 
excite  admimtion  and  a  good  hope.  Their  courage  was  what 
great  exploits  achieved  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe 
have  since  proved  it  to  be.  Their  intense  attachment  to  their 
own  ti'ibe  and  to  their  own  patriarch,  tliough  politically  a  great 
evil,  partook  of  the  nature  of  virtue.  The  sentiment  was  mis- 
directed and  ill  regulated  ;  but  still  it  was  heroic.  There  must 
be  some  elevation  of  soul  in  a  man  who  loves  the  society  of 
which  he  is  a  member  and  the  leader  whom  he  follows  with  a 
love  stronger  than  the  love  of  life.  It  was  true  that  the  High- 
lander had  few  scruples  about  shedding  the  blood  of  an  enemy ; 
but  it  was  not  less  true  that  he  had  high  notions  of  the  duty 
of  observing  faith  to  allies  and  hospitality  to  guests.  It  was 
true  that  his  predatory  habits  were  most  pernicious  to  the 
commonwealth.  Yet  those  erred  greatly  who  imagined  that 
he  bore  any  resemblance  to  villains  who,  in  rich  and  well- 
governed  communities,  live  by  stealing.  When  he  drove  be- 
fore him  the  herds  of  Lowland  farmers  up  the  pass  which  led 
to  his  native  glen,  he  no  more  considered  himself  as  a  thief 
than  the  Raleighs  and  Drakes  considered  themselves  as  thieves 
when  they  divided  the  cargoes  of  Spanish  galleons.  He  was 
a  warrior  seizing  lawful  prize  of  war,  of  war  never  once  inter* 


*  Almost  all  these  circumstancos  are  taken  from  Burt's  Letters.  1 1*^01 
the  tar,  I  am  indebted  to  Clcland^s  poetry.  In  his  verses  on  the  "  High- 
land  Host"  he  says: 

"  The  reason  is,  they  *re  smeared  with  tar. 
Which  doth  defend  their  head  and  neck« 
Just  as  it  doth  their  sheep  protect  *' 
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milted  during  the  thirty-five  generations  which  had  passed 
away  since  the  Teutonic  invaders  had  driven  the  children  of 
the  soil  to  the  mountains.  That,  if  he  was  caught  robbing  on 
such  principles,  he  should,  for  the  protection  of  peaceful  indus- 
try, be  punished  with  the  utniost  rigor  of  the  law  was  per- 
fectly just.  But  it  was  not  just  to  class  him  morally  with  the 
pickpockets  who  infested  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  or  the  high- 
waymen who  stopped  coaches  on  Blackheath.  His  inordinate 
pride  of  birth  and  his  contempt  for  labor  and  trade  were 
indeed  great  weaknesses,  and  had  done  far  more  than  the 
inclemency  of  the  air  and  the  sterility  of  the  soil  to  keep  his 
country  poor  and  rude.  Yet  even  here  there  was  some  com- 
pensation. It  must  in  fairness  be  acknowledged  that  the 
patrician  virtues  were  not  less  widely  diffused  among  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Highlands  than  the  patrician  vices.  As  there  was 
no  other  part  of  the  island  where  men,  sordidly  clothed,  lodged, 
and  fed,  indulged  themselves  to  such  a  degree  in  the  idle  saun- 
tering habits  of  an  aristocracy,  so  there  was  no  other  part  of 
the  island  where  such  men  had  in  such  a  degree  the  better 
qualities  of  an  aristocracy,  grace  and  dignity  of  manner,  self- 
respect,  and  that  noble  sensibility  which  makes  dishonor  more 
terrible  than  death.  A  gentleman  of  this  sort,  whose  clothes 
were  begrimed  with  the  accumulated  filth  of  years  and  whose 
hovel  smelt  worse  than  an  English  hogstye,  would  often  do  the 
honors  of  that  hovel  with  a  lofty  courtesy  worthy  of  the  splen- 
did circle  of  Versailles.  Though  he  had  as  little  bpok-learning 
as  the  most  stupid  ploughboys  of  England,  it  would  have  been 
a  great  error  to  put  him  in  the  same  intellectual  rank  with  such 
ploughboys.  It  is  indeed  only  by  reading  that  men  can  become 
profoundly  acquainted  with  any  science.  But  the  arts  of  poetry 
and  rhetoric  may  be  carried  near  to  absolute  perfection,  and 
may  exercise  a  mighty  influence  on  the  public  mind,  in  an  age 
in  which  books  are  wholly  or  almost  wholly  unknown.  The 
first  great  painter  of  life  and  manners  has  described,  with  a 
vivacity  which  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  was  copy- 
ing from  nature,  the  effect  produced  by  eloquence  and  song  on 
audiences  ignorant  of  the  alphabet  It  is  probable  that,  in  the 
Highland  councils,  men  who  would  not  have  been  qualified  for 
the  duty  of  parish  clerks  sometimes  argued  questions  of  peace 
and  war,  of  tribute  and  homage,  with  ability  worthy  of  Halifax 
and  Cacrmarthen ;  and  that,  at  the  Highland  banquets,  min- 
strels who  did  not  know  their  letters  sometimes  poui'ed  forth 
rhapsodies   in   which   a   discerning   critic   might   have  found 
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passages  whicL  would  have  reminded  him  of  the  tenderness  of 
Otway  or  of  the  vigor  of  Dryden. 

There  was  therefore  even  then  evidence  sufficient  to  justify 
the  belief  that  no  natural  inferiority  had  kept  the  Celt  fai 
behind  the  Saxon.  It  might  safely  have  been  predicted  that, 
if  ever  an  efficient  police  should  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Highlander  to  avenge  his  wrongs  by  violence  and  to  supply  his 
wants  by  rapine,  if  ever  his  faculties  should  be  developed  by 
the  civilizing  influence  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  of  the 
English  language,  if  ever  he  should  transfer  to  his  country  and 
to  her  lawful  magistrates  the  affection  and  respect  with  which 
he  had  been  taught  to  regard  his  own  petty  community  and  his 
own  petty  prince,  the  kingdom  would  obtain  an  immense  acces« 
sion  of  strength  for  all  the  purposes  both  of  peace  and  of  war. 

Such  would  doubtless  have  been  the  decision  of  a  well- 
informed  and  impartial  judge.  But  no  such  judge  was  then 
to  be  found.  The  Saxons  who  dwelt  far  from  the  Gaelic 
provinces  could  not  be  well  informed.  The  Saxons  who  dwelt 
near  those  provinces  could  not  be  impartial.  National  enmi« 
ties  have  always  been  fiercest  among  borderers  ;  and  the  enmity 
between  the  Highland  borderer  and  the  Lowland  borderer 
Along  the  whole  frontier  was  the  growth  of  ages,  and  was  kept 
/resh  by  constant  injuries.  One  day  many  square  miles  of 
pasture  land  were  swept  bare  by  armed  plunderers  from  the 
hills.  Another  day  a  score  of  plaids  dangled  in  a  row  on  the 
gallows  of  Crieff  or  Stirling.  Fairs  were  indeed  held  on  the 
debatable  land  for  the  necessary  interchange  of  conunodities.^ 
But  to  those  fairs  both  parties  came  prepared  for  battle  ;  and 
the  day  often  ended  in  bloodshed.  Thus  the  Highlander  was 
an  object  of  hatred  to  his  Saxon  neighbors  ;  and  from  his 
Saxon  neighbors  those  Saxons  who  dwelt  far  from  him  learned 
the  very  little  that  they  cared  to  know  about  his  habits.  When 
the  English  condescended  to  think  of  him  at  all, — ^and  it  was 
seldom  that  they  did  so, — they  considered  him  as  a  filthy  abject 
eavage,  a  slave,  a  Papist,  a  cutthroat  and  a  thief.* 


*  A  striking  illustration  of  the  opinion  which  was  entertained  of  the 
Highlander  by  his  Lowland  neighbors,  and  which  was  by  them  communi- 
cated to  the  English,  will  be  found  in  a  yolume  of  Miscellanies  published 
by  Afra  Behn  in  1685.  One  of  the  most  curious  pieces  in  the  collection 
is  a  coarse  and  profane  Scotch  poem  entitled,  "  How  the  first  Hielandman 
was  made."  How  and  of  what  materials  he  was  made  I  shall  not  venture 
lo  rchite.  The  dialogue  which  immediately  follows  hb  creation  may  l>e 
footed,  I  hope,  without  mach  offence. 
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This  contemptuous  loathing  lasted  till  the  jear  1745,  and 
i^as  then  for  a  moment  succeeded  hy  intense  fear  and  rage. 
England,  thoroughly  alarmed,  put  forth  her  whole  strength. 
The  Highlands  were  subjugated  rapidly,  completely,  and  for* 
ever.  During  a  short  time  the  English  nation,  still  heated  hy 
the  recent  conflict,  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance.  Tb9 
slaughter  on  the  field  of  battle  and  on  the  scaffold,  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  slake  the  public  thirst  for  blood.  The  sight  of  the 
tartan  inflamed  the  populace  of  London  with  hatred,  which 
showed  itself  by  unmanly  outrages  to  defenceless  captives.  A 
political  and  social  revolution  took  place  through  the  whole 
Celtic  region.  The  power  of  the  chiefs  was  destroyed ;  the 
people  were  disarmed ;  the  use  of  the  old  national  garb  waa 
interdicted  ;  the  old  predatory  habits  were  efi*ectually  broken  $ 
and  scarcely  had  this  change  been  accomplished,  when  a 
Btrange  refiux  of  public  feeling  began.  Pity  succeeded  to  avep^ 
gion.  The  nation  execrated  the  cruelties  which  bad  been  com 
mitted  on  the  Highlanders,  and  forgot  that  for  those  cruelties 
it  was  itself  answerable.  Those  very  Londoners,  who,  while 
the  memory  of  the  march  to  Derby  was  still  fresh,  had  thronged 
to  hoot  and  pelt  the  rebel  prisoners,  now  fastened  on  the  prince 
v/ho  had  put  down  the  rebellion,  the  nickname  of  Butcher. 
Those  barbarous  institutions  and  usages,  which,  while  they 
were  in  full  force,  no  Saxon  had  thought  worthy  of  serious  ex« 


"  Sajrs  God  to  the  Hielandman,  *  Quhair  wilt  thou  now? ' 
'  1  will  down  to  the  Lowlands,  Lord,  and  there  steal  a  cow.^ 

*  Ffy,*  quod  St.  Peter,  *  thou  wilt  never  do  weel, 

*  An  thou,  but  new  made,  so  sune  fi;ais  to  steal.' 

'  Umff,'  quod  the  Hielandman,  and  swore  by  yon  kirk, 
'  So  long  as  I  may  geir  get  to  steal,  will  I  nevir  work.'  '* 

Another  Lowland  Scot,  the  brave  Colonel  Cleland,  about  the  same  time 
describes  the  Highlander  in  the  same  manner  :— 


"  For  a  misobliging  word 
She*ll  dirk  her  neighbor  o'er  the  board. 
If  any  ask  her  of  her  drift, 
Forsooth,  her  nainself  lives  by  theft.'* 

Much  to  the  same  effect  are  the  very  few  words  which  Franck  Philanthro* 

fms  (1694)  spares  to  the  Highlanders:  ''  They  live  like  lairds  and  die  like 
oons,  hating  to  work  and  no  credit  to  borrow ;  they  make  depredations 
lind  rob  their  neighbors."  In  the  History  of  the  Revolution  in  Scotland, 
printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1690,  is  the  following  passage :  "  The  Hig:iland 
ers  of  Scotland  are  a  sort  of  wretches  that  have  no  other  consideration 
•f  honor,  friendship,  obedience,  or  government,  than  as,  by  any  alteration 
ftf  affairs  or  revolution  in  the  government,  they  can  improve  to  themseWei 
HI  opportooity  of  robbing  or  plundering  their  bordering  aeigbboxt.' 


i> 
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aminaticn,  or  had  mentioned  except  with  contempt,  had  no 
Boon  or  ceased  to  exist,  than  they  became  objects  of  curiosity, 
of  interest,  even  of  admiration.  Scarcely  had  the  chiefs  been 
turned  into  mere  landlords,  when  it  became  the  fashion  to  draw 
invidious  comparisons  between  the  rapacity  of  the  landlord 
and  the  indulgence  of  the  chief.  Men  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  the  ancient  Gaelic  polity  had  been  found  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  authority  of  law,  had  obstructed  the  progress 
of  civilization,  had  more  than  once  brought  on  the  empire  the 
curse  of  civil  war.  As  they  had  formerly  seen  only  the  odioua 
gide  of  that  polity,  they  could  now  see  only  the  pleasing  side. 
The  old  tie,  they  said,  had  been  parental ;  the  new  tie  was 
purely  commercial.  What  could  be  more  lamentable  than  that 
the  head  of  a  tribe  should  eject,  for  a  paltry  arrear  of  rent, 
tenants  who  were  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  tenants  whose  fore- 
fathers had  often  with  their  bodies  covered  his  forefathers  on 
the  field  of  battle  ?  As  long  as  there  were  Gaelic  marauders, 
they  had  been  regarded  by  the  Saxon  population  as  hateful 
vermin,  who  ought  to  be  exterminated  without  mercy.  As 
soon  as  the  extermination  had  been  accomplished,  as  soon  as 
cattle  were  as  safe  in  the  Pdrtshire  passes  as  in  Smithfield 
market,  the  freebooter  was  exalted  into  a  hero  of  romance. 
As  long  as  the  Gaelic  dress  was  worn,  the  Saxons  had  pro- 
nounced it  hideous,  ridiculous,  nay,  grossly  indecent.  Soon 
after  it  had  been  prohibited,  they  discovered  that  it  was  the 
most  graceful  drapery  in  Europe.  The  Gaelic  monuments, 
the  Gaelic  usages,  the  Gaelic  superstitions,  the  Gaelic  verses, 
disdainfully  neglected  during  many  ages,  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  learned  from  the  moment  at  which  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Gaelic  race  began  to  disappear.  So  strong  was 
this  impulse  that,  where  the  Highlands  were  concerned,  men 
of  sense  gave  ready  credence  to  stories  without  evidence ;  and 
men  of  taste  gave  rapturous  applause  to  compositions  without 
merit.  Epic  poems,  which  any  skilful  and  dispassionate  critic 
would  at  a  glance  have  perceived  to  be  almost  entirely  modern, 
and  which,  if  they  had  been  published  as  modern,  would  have 
instantly  found  their  proper  place  in  company  with  Black- 
more's  Alfred  and  Wilkie's  Epigoniad,  were  pronounced  to  be 
fifteen  hundred  years  old,  and  were  gravely  classed  with  the 
Iliad.  Writers  of  a  very  different  order  from  the  impostor 
who  fabricated  these  forgeries,  saw  how  striking  an  effect  might 
be  produced  by  skilful  pictures  of  the  old  Highland  life 
Whatever  was  repulsive  was  soflnned  down;   whatever  w^ 
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graceful  and  ndble  was  brought  prominently  forwaid.  Some 
of  these  works  were  executed  with  such  admirable  ait,  that, 
like  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare,  they  superseded  his^ 
tory.  The  visions  of  the  poet  were  realities  to  his  readers. 
The  places  which  he  described  became  holy  ground,  and  were 
visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims.  Soon  the  vulgar  imagination 
was  so  completely  occupied  by  plaids,  targets,  and  claymores, 
that,  by  most  Englishmen,  Scotchman  and  Highlander  were 
regarded  as  synonymous  words.  Few  people  seemed  to  be 
aware  that,  at  no  remote  period,  a  Macdonald  or  a  Macgregor 
in  his  tartan  was  to  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  what 
an  Indian  hunter  in  his  war  paint  is  to  an  inhabitant  of  Phila- 
delphia or  Boston.  Artists  and  actors  represented  Bruce  and 
Douglas  in  striped  petticoats.  They  might  as  well  have  repre- 
sented Washington  brandishing  a  tomahawk,  and  girt  with  a 
string  of  scalps.  At  length  this  fashion  reached  a  point  be- 
yond which  it  was  not  easy  to  proceed.  The  last  British  King 
who  held  a  court  in  Holyrood,  thought  that  he  could  not  give 
a  more  striking  proof  of  his  respect  for  the  usages  which  had 
prevailed  in  Scotland  before  the  Union  than  by  disguising  him- 
self in  what,  before  the  Union,  was  considered  by  nine  Scotch- 
men out  of  ten  as  the  dress  of  a  thief. 

Thus  it  has  chanced  that  the  old  Gaelic  institutions  and 
manners  have  never  been  exhibited  in  the  simple  light  of 
truth.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  they  were  seen 
through  one  false  medium  ;  they  have  since  been  seen  through 
another.  Once  they  loomed  dimly  through  an  obscuring  and 
distorting  haze  of  prejudice  ;  and  no  sooner  had  that  fog  dis- 
persed than  they  appeared  bright  with  all  the  richest  tints  of 
poetry.  The  time  when  a  perfectly  fair  picture  could  have 
been  painted  has  now  passed  away.  The  original  has  long 
disappeared ;  no  authentic  ef^gy  exists ;  and  all  that  is  possible 
is  to  produce  an  imperfect  likeness  by  the  help  of  two  portraits, 
of  which  one  is  a  coarse  carricature  and  the  other  a  master- 
piece of  flattery. 

Among  the  erroneous  notions  which  have  been  commonly 
received  concerning  the  history  and  character  of  the  High- 
landers is  one  which  it  is  especially  necessary  to  correct. 
During  the  century  which  commenced  with  the  campaign  of 
Montrose,  and  terminated  with  the  campaign  of  the  young 
Pretender,  every  great  military  exploit  which  was  achieved  on 
British  ground  in  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Stuart  was 
achieved  by  the  valor  of  Gaelic  tribes.     The  English  havo 
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and  fiilse  like  a  Campbell"  became  a  proverb.  It  was  said 
that  Mac  Galium  More  after  Mac  Galium  More  Lad,  with  un 
wearied,  unscrupulous,  and  unrelenting  ambition,  annexed 
mountain  after  mountain  and  island  afler  island  to  the  original 
domains  of  his  House.  Some  tribes  had  been  expelled  from 
their  territory,  some  compelled  to  pay  tribute,  some  incorpo- 
rated with  the  conquerors.  At  length  the  number  of  fighting 
men  who  bore  the  name  of  Gampbell  was  sufficient  to  meet  in 
the  field  of  battle  the  combined  forces  of  all  the  other  western 
elans.*  It  was  during  those  civil  troubles  whir^h  commenced 
in  1638  that  the  power  of  this  aspiring  family  reached  the 
zenith.  The  Marquess  of  Argyle  was  the  head  of  a  party  as 
well  as  the  head  of  a  tribe.  Possessed  of  two  different  kinds 
of  authority,  he  used  each  of  them  in  such  a  ^ay  as  to  extend 
and  fortify  the  other.  The  knowledge  that  he  could  bring  into 
the  field  the  claymores  of  five  thousand  half  heathen  mountain- 
eers added  to  his  influence  among  the  austere  Presbyterians  who 
filled  the  Privy  Gouncil  and  the  General  Assembly  at  Edin- 
burgh. His  influence  at  Edinburgh  added  to  the  terror  which 
he  inspired  among  the  mountains.  Of  all  the  Highland  princes 
whose  history  is  well  known  to  us  he  was  the  greatest  and 
most  dreaded.  It  was  while  his  neighbors  were  watching  the 
increase  of  his  power  with  hatred  which  fear  could  scarcely 
keep  down  that  Montrose  called  them  to  arms.  The  call  v/as 
promptly  obeyed.  A  powerful  coalition  of  clans  waged  war, 
nominally  for  King  Gharles,  but  really  against  Mac  Galium 
More.  It  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who  has  studied  the  his- 
tory of  that  contest  to  doubt  that,  if  Argyle  had  supported  the 
cause  of  monarchy,  his  neighbors  would  have  declared  against 
it.  Grave  writers  tell  of  the  victory  gained  at  Inverlochy  by 
the  royalists  over  the  rebels.  But  the  peasants  who  dwell 
near  the  spot  speak  more  accurately.  They  talk  of  the  great 
t)attle  won  there  by  the  Macdonalds  over  the  Gampbells. 

The  feelings  which  had  produced  the  coalition  against  the 
Marquess  of  Argyle  retained  their  force  long  after  his  death. 
His  son,  Earl  Archibald,  though  a  man  of  many  eminent  vir- 

*  Since  this  passage  was  written,  I  was  mnch  pleased  by  finding  that 
Tjord  Fountainhall  used,  in  Julj,  1676,  exactly  the  same  illustration 
which  had  occurred  to  me.  He  says  that  **Argyle's  ambitions  grasping 
at  the  mastery  of  the  Highlands  and  Western  Islands  of  Mull,  Ila,  &C., 
Itirrcd  up  other  clans  to  enter  into  a  combination  for  beanng  him  downe, 
like  the  confederal  forces  of  Germanie,  Spain,  Holland,  &c,  against  th9 
growth  of  the  French." 
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tues,  inherited,  with  the  ascendency  of  his  ancestors,  the  un 
popularity  vhich  such  ascendency  could  scarcely  fail  to  pro- 
duce. In  1675,  several  wariike  tribes  formed  a  confedei'acy 
againsc  him,  but  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  superior 
force  which  was  at  his  command.  There  was  therefore  gr^at 
joy  from  sea  to  sea  when,  in  1681,  he  was  arraigned  on  a  fa- 
tile  charge,  condemned  to  death,  driven  into  exile,  and  de« 
prived  of  his  dignities.  There  was  great  alarm  when,  in  1685, 
he  returned  from  banishment,  and  sent  forth  the  fiery  cross  to 
summon  his  kinsmen  to  his  standard ;  and  there  was  again 
great  joy  when  his  enterprise  had  failed,  when  his  army  had 
melted  away,  when  his  head  had  been  fixed  on  the  Toibooth 
of  E^dinburgh,  and  when  those  chiefs  who  had  regarded  him 
as  an  oppressor  had  obtained  from  the  Crown,  on  easy  terms, 
remissions  of  old  debts  and  grants  of  new  titles.  While  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  generally  were  execrating  the  tyranny  of 
James,  he  was  honored  as  a  deliverer  in  Appin  and  Lochaber, 
in  Glenroy  and  Glenmore.*  The  hatred  excited  by  the  power 
and  ambition  of  the  House  of  Argyle  was  not  satisfied  even 
when  the  head  of  that  House  had  perished,  when  his  children 
were  fugitives,  when  strangers  garrisoned  the  Castle  of  In- 
verary,  and  when  the  whole  shore  of  Loch  Fyne  was  laid 
waste  by  fire  and  sword.  It  was  said  that  the  terrible  prece- 
dent which  had  been  set  in  the  case  of  the  Macgregors  ought 
to  be  followed,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  made  a  crime  to  bear 
the  odious  name  of  Campbell. 

On  a  sudden  all  was  changed.  The  Revolution  came.  The 
heir  of  Argyle  returned  in  triumph.  He  was,  as  his  predeces- 
sors had  been,  the  head,  not  only  of  a  tribe,  but  of  a  party. 
The  sentence  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  estate  and  of  his 
honors  was  treated  by  the  majority  of  the  Convention  as  a 
nullity.  The  doors  of  the  Parliament  House  were  thrown 
open  to  him  ;  he  was  selected  from  the  whole  body  of  Scottish 
nobles  to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  the  new  Sovereigns ; 
and  he  was  authorized  to  raise  an  army  on  his  domains  for  the 
service  of  the  Crown.  He  would  now,  doubtless,  be  as  power- 
ful as  the  most  powerful  of  his   ancestors.     Backed  by  the 

*  In  the  introduction  to  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron  is  a  very 
sensible  remark*  "It  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  the  editor  cannot 
help  hazarding  the  conjecture  that  the  motiyes  whicn  prompted  the  High 
landers  to  support  King  James,  were  substantially  the  snme  as  those  by 
which  the  promoters  of  the  Revolution  were  actuated.*'  The  whole  in- 
troduction, indeed,  well  deserves  to  be  read. 
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strength  of  the  Government,  he  would  demand  all  the  long 
and  heavy  arrears  of  rent  and  tribute  which  were  due  to  him 
from  his  neighbors,  and  would  exact  revenge  for  all  the  in- 
juries and  insults  which  his  family  had  suffered.  There  was 
terror  and  agitation  in  the  castles  of  twenty  petty  kings.  The 
uneasiness  was  great  among  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  whose 
territory  was  close  pressed  by  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  by  the 
race  of  Diarmid  on  the  other.  The  Macnaghtens  were  still 
more  alarmed.  Once  they  had  been  the  masters  of  those 
beautiful  valleys  through  which  the  Ara  -and  the  Shim  How 
hito  Loch  Fyne.  But  the  Campbells  had  prevailed.  The 
Macnftghtens  had  been  reduced  to  subjection,  and  had,  gener- 
ation after  generation,  looked  up  with  awe  and  detestation  to 
the  neighboring  Castle  of  Inverary.  They  had  recently  beea 
promised  a  complete  emancipation.  A  grant,  by  virtue  of  which 
their  chief  would  have  held  his  estate  immediately  from  the 
Crown,  had  been  prepared,  and  was  about  to  pas?  the  seals, 
when  the  Revolution  suddenly  extinguished  a  hope  which 
amounted  almost  to  certainty.* 

The  Macleans  remembered  that,  only  fourteen  years  before, 
(heir  lands  had  been  invaded  and  the  seat  of  their  chief  .taken 
and  garrisoned  by  the  Campbells.f  Even  before  William  and 
Mary  had  been  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh,  a  Maclean,  deputed 
doubtless  by  the  head  of  his  tribe,  had  crossed  the  sea  te 
Dublin,  and  had  assured  James  that,  if  two  or  three  batallions 
from  Ireland  were  landed  in  Argyleshire,  they  would  be  im- 
mediately joined  by  four  thousand  four  hundred  claymores.| 


*  Skene's  Highlanders  of  Scotland ;  Douglas's  Baronage  of  Scotland, 
t  See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron,  and  the  HistoF* 
ical  and  Grenealogical  Acconnt  of  the  Clan  Maclean,  by  a  Senachie. 
Thongn  this  last  work  was  published  so  late  as  1838,  the  writer  seems  to 
have  been  inflamed  by  animosity  as  fierce  as  that  with  which  the  Macleans 
of  the  seventeenth  century  regarded  the  Campbells.  In  the  short  com- 
pass of  one  page,  the  Marquess  of  Argyle  is  designated  as  "  the  diabolical 
Scotch  Cromwell,"  "the  vile  vindictive  persecutor,"  "the  base  traitor," 
and  "  the  Argyle  impostor."  In  another  page,  he  is  "  the  insidious 
Campbell,  fertile  in  villany,"  "the  avaricious  slave,"  "the  coward  of 
Argyle,"  and  *' the  Scotch' traitor."  In  the  next  page,  he  is  "the  base 
and  vindictive  enemy  of  the  House  of  Maclean,"  "  the  hypocritical  Cove- 
nanter," the  incorrigible  traitor,"  "the  cowardly  and  malignant  enemy." 
It  is  a  happy  thing  that  passions  so  violent  can  now  vent  themselves  only 
in  scolding. 

I  Letter  of  Avanx  to  Louvois,  April  -j^,  1689,  inclosing  a  jiA^per  OD 
titled  M^moire  da  Chevalier  Maeklean. 
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A  similar  spirit  animated  the  Camerons.  TLeir  ruler,  Sir 
Kwan  Cameron,  of  Lochiel,  surnamed  the  Black,  was  in  per- 
sonal qualities  unrivalled  among  the  Celtic  princes.  He  was 
a  gracious  master,  a  trusty  ally,  a  terrible  enemy.  His  coun- 
tenance and  bearing  were  singularly  noble.  Some  persons  who 
had  been  at  Versailles,  and  among  them  the  shrewd  and  ob- 
servant Simon  Lord  Lovat,  said  that  there  was,  in  person  and 
manner,  a  most  striking  resemblance  between  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth and  Lochiel;  and  whoever  compares  the  portraits  of 
the  two  will  perceive  that  there  really  was  some  likeness.  In 
stature  the  difference  was  great.  Lewis,  in  spite  of  high-heeled 
shoes  and  a  towering  wig,  hardly  reached  the  middle  size, 
Lochiel  was  tall  and  strongly  built  Li  agility  and  skill  at 
his  weapons  he  had  few  equals  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hills.  He  had  repeatedly  been  victorious  in  single  combat.  He 
was  a  hunter  of  great  fame.  He  made  vigorous  war  on  the 
wolves  which,  down  to  his  time,  preyed  on  the  red  deer  of  the 
Grampians  ;  and  by  his  hand  perished  the  last  of  the  ferocious 
breed  which  is  known  to  have  wandered  at  large  in  our  island. 
Nor  was  Lochiel  less  distinguished  by  mtellectual  than  by  bod- 
ily vigor.  He  might  indeed  have  seemed  ignorant  to  educated 
and  travelled  Englishmen,  who  had  studied  the  classics  under 
Busby  at  Westminster  and  under  Aldrich  at  Oxford,  who  had 
learned  something  about  the  sciences  among  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  something  about  the  fine  arts  in  the  galleries 
of  Florence  and  Rome.  But  though  Lochiel  had  very  little 
knowledge  of  books,  he  was  eminently  wise  in  council,  eloquent 
in  debate,  ready  in  devising  expedients,  and  skilful  in  manage 
ing  the  minds  of  men.  His  understanding  preserved  him  fi*om 
those  follies  into  which  pride  and  anger  frequently  hurried  his 
brother  chieflains.  Many,  therefore,  who  regarded  his  brother 
chieftains  as  mere  barbarians,  mentioned  him  with  respect 
Even  at  the  Dutch  Embassy  in  St.  James's  Squai-e,  he  was 
spoken  of  as  a  man  of  such  capacity  and  courage  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  his  equal.  As  a  patron  of  literature  he 
ranks  with  the  magnificent  Dorset.  If  Dorset  out  of  his  own 
purse  allowed  Dryden  a  pension  equal  to  the  profits  of  the 
Laureateship,  Lochiel  is  said  to  have  bestowed  on  a  celebrated 
bard,  who  had  been  plundered  by  marauders,  and  who  implored 
alms  in  a  pathetic  Gaelic  ode,  three  cows  and  the  almost  in 
credible  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  sterling.  In  truth,  the  character 
of  thii  great  chief  was  depicted  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 
beCbre  his  birth,  and  depicted,  —  such  is  the  power  q£  genius,  ^- 
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in  color?  which  will  be  fresh  as  many  years  after  his  death.   He 
was  the  Ulysses  of  the  Highlands.* 

He  held  a  large  territory  peopled  by  a  race  which  reverenced 
no  lord,  no  king,  but  himself.  For  that  territory,  however,  he 
jwed  h  >mage  to  the  House  of  Argyle.  He  was  bound  to  as- 
sist his  feudal  superiors  in  war,  and  was  deeply  in  debt  to  them 
for  rent.  This  vassalage  he  had  doubtless  been  early  taught 
to  consider  as  degrading  and  unjust.  In  his  minority  he  had 
been  the  ward  in  chivalry  of  the  politic  Marquess,  and  had 
been  educated  at  the  Castle  of  Inverary.  But  at  eighteen  the 
boy  broke  loose  from  the  authority  of  his  guardian,  and  fought 
bravely  both  for  Charles  the  First  and  for  Charles  the  Second. 
He  was  therefore  considered  by  the  English  as  a  Cavalier,  was 
well  received  at  Wliitehall  after  the  Restoration,  and  was 
knighted  by  the  hand  of  James.  The  compliment,  however, 
which  was  paid  to  him,  on  one  of  his  appearances  at  the  Eng- 
lish Court  would  not  have  seemed  very  flattering  to  a  Saxon. 
"  Take  care  of  your  pockets,  my  lords,"  cried  his  Majesty ; 
"  here  comes  the  king  of  the  thieves."  The  loyalty  of  Lochiel 
is  almost  proverbial :  but  it  was  very  unlike  what  was  called 
loyalty  in  England.  In  the  Records  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
he  was,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  described  as  a  law- 
less and  rebellious  man,  who  held  lands  masterfully  and  in  high 
contempt  of  the  royal  authority.!  On  one  occasion  the  Sheriff 
of  Invemessshire  was  directed  by  King  James  to  hold  a  court 
in  Lochaber.  Lochiel,  jealous  of  this  interference  with  his 
own  patriarchal  despotism,  came  to  the  tribunal  at  the  head  of 
four  hundred  armed  Camerons.  He  affected  great  reverence 
for  the  royal  commission,  but  he  dropped  three  or  four  words 
which  were  perfectly  understood  by  the  pages  and  ai-mor-bearers 
wJiO  watched  every  turn  of  his  eye.     "  Is  none  of  my  lads  so 

*  See  the  singularly  interesting  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  printed  at  Edinburgh  for  the  Abbotsford  Club,  in  1842.  Tho 
MS.  must  have  been  at  least  a  century  older.  See  also,  in  the  same 
Yclume,  the  account  of  Sir  Ewan's  death,  copied  from  the  Balhadie 
papers.  I  ought  to  say  that  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewau, 
though  evidently  well  informed  about  the  affairs  of  tlie  Highlands  and 
the  characters  of  the  most  distinguished  chiefs,  was  grossly  ignorant  of 
English  politics  and  history.    I  will  quote  what  Van  Citters  wrote  to  the 

States  General  about  Lochiel,  fy—jf  1689:   "Sir  Evan^  Cameron,  Lord 

Locheale,  een  man,  —  soo  ik  hoor  van  die  hem  lange  gckent  en  dagelyk 
hcbben  uiede  omgcgaan, —  van  so  groot  verstant,  coorage,  en  beleyt,  all 
weyniges  syns  gelycke  syn." 
t  Act.  Pari.  July  5,  166]. 
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clever  as  to  send  this  judge  packing  ?  I  have  seen  thera  get 
up  a  quarrel  when  there  was  less  need  of  one."  In  a  moment 
a  brawl  began  in  the  crowd,  none  could  say  how  or  where. 
Hundreds  of  dirks  were  out :  cries  of  "  Help"  and  "  Murder  " 
were  raised  on  all  sides  ;  many  wounds  were  inflicted ;  two  men 
were  killed ;  the  sitting  broke  up  in  tumult ;  and  the  terrified 
Sheriff  was  forced  to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
chief,  who,  with  a  plausible  show  of  respect  and  concern,  es- 
corted him  safe  home.  It  is  amusing  to  think  that  the  man 
who  performed  this  feat  is  constantly  extolled  as  the  most  faith- 
ful and  dutiful  of  subjects  by  writers  who  blame  Somers  and 
Burnet  as  contemners  of  the  legitimate  authority  of  Sovereigns, 
Lochiel  would  undoubtedly  have  laughed  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  to  scorn.  But  scarcely  any  chief  iif  Invernessshire 
had  gained  more  than  he  by  the  downfall  of  the  House  of  Ar^ 
g'yle,  or  had  more  reason  than  he  to  dread  the  restoration  of 
Uiat  House.  Scarcely  any  chief  in  Invernessshire,  therefore, 
was  more  alarmed  and  disgusted  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

But  of  all  those  Highlanders  who  looked  on  the  recent  turn 
of  fortune  with  painful  apprehension,  the  fiercest  and  the  most 
powerful  were  the  Macdonalds.  More  than  one  of  the  mag- 
ixates  who  bore  that  wide-spread  name  laid  claim  to  the  honor 
of  being  the  rightful  successor  of  those  Lords  of  the  Isles,  who, 
as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  disputed  the  preeminence 
of  the  Kings  of  Scotland.  This  genealogical  controversy, 
which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  time,  caused  much  bickering 
among  the  competitors.  But  they  all  agreed  in  regretting  the 
past  splendor  of  their  dynasty,  and  in  detesting  the  upstart 
race  of  Campbell.  The  old  feud  had  never  slumbered.  It 
was  still  constantly  repeated,  in  verse  and  prose,  that  the  finest 
part  of  the  domain  belonging  to  the  ancient  heads  of  the  Gaelic 
nation,  Islay,  where  they  had  lived  with  the  pomp  of  royalty, 
Zona,  where  they  had  been  interred  wiU;^  the  pomp  of  religion, 
the  paps  of  Jura,  the  rich  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  legitimate  possessors  to  the  insatiable  Mjic 
Galium  More.  Since  the  downfall  of  the  House  of  Argyle, 
the  Macdonalds,  if  they  had  not  regained  their  ancient  supe- 
riority, might  at  least  boast  that  they  had  now  no  superior. 
Relieved  from  the  fear  of  their  mighty  enemy  in  the  W^:<t, 
they  had  turned  their  arms  against  weaker  enemies  in  the 
East,  against  the  clan  of  Mackintosh,  and  against  the  town  of 
Inverness. 
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The  clan  of  Mjtckintosh,  a  branch  of  an  ancient  and  re- 
nowned tribe  which  took  its  name  and  badge  from  the  wild  cat 
of  the  forests,  had  a  dispute  with  the  Macdonalds,  which  origi- 
nated, if  tradition  may  be  believed,  in  those  dark  times  when 
the  Danish  pirates  wasted  the  coasts  of  Scotland.  Inverness 
was  a  Saxon  colony  among  the  Celts,  a  hive  of  traders  and 
artisans  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  loungers  and  plunder- 
ers, a  solitary  outpost  of  civilization  in  a  region  of  hai'barians. 
Though  the  buildings  covered  but  a  small  part  of  the  space 
over  which  they  now  extend ;  though  the  arrival  of  a  brig 
»n  the  port  was  a  rare  event ;  though  the  exchange  was  the 
middle  of  a  miry  street,  in  which  stood  a  market  cross  much 
resembling  a  broken  milestone ;  though  the  sittings  of  the 
municipal  council  were  held  in  a  filthy  den  with  a  roughcast 
wall ;  though  the  best  houses  were  %uch  as  would  now  be 
called  hovels ;  though  the  best  roofs  were  of  thatch ;  though 
the  best  ceilings  were  of  bare  rafters ;  though  the  best  windows 
were,  in  bad  weather,  closed  with  shutters  for  want  ot*  glass ; 
though  the  humbler  dwellings  were  mere  heaps  of  turf,  in 
which  barrels  with  the  bottoms  knocked  out  served  the  purpose 
of  chimneys ;  yet  to  the  mountaineer  of  the  Grampians  this 
city  was  as  Babylon  or  as  Tyre.  Nowhere  else  had  he  seen 
four  or  Qve  hundred  houses,  two  churches,  twelve  maltkins, 
crowded  close  together.  Nowhere  else  had  he  been  dazzled 
by  the  splendor  of  rows  of  booths,  where  knives,  horn  spoons, 
tin  kettles,  and  gaudy  ribbons  were  exposed  to  sale.  Nowhere 
else  had  he  been  on  board  of  one  of  those  huge  ships  wliich 
brought  sugar  and  wine  over  the  sea,  from  countries  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  geography.*  It  is  not  strange  that  the  haughty 
and  warlike  Macdonalds,  despising  peaceful  industry,  yet  envy* 
uig  the  fruits  of  that  industry,  should  have  fastened  a  succession 
of  quarrels  on  the  people  of  Inverness.  In  the  reign  of  Chai*les 
the  Second,  it  had  been  apprehended  that  the  town  would  be 
stormed  and  plundered  by  those  rude  neighbors.  The  terms 
of  peace  which  they  offered  showed  how  little  they  regarded 
the  authority  of^the  prince  and  of  the  law.  Their  demand  was 
that  a  heavy  tribute  should  be  paid  to  them,  that  the  municipaJ 

*  See  Bart's  Third  and  Fourth  Letters.  In  the  early  editions  is  an 
engraving  of  the  market  cross  of  Inverness,  and  of  that  part  of  the  street 
where  the  merchants  congregated. 

I  oaght  here  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Robert  Carruthem^ 
who  kindly  furnished  me  with  much  carious  information  about  Inveraesf 
ftnd  with  some  extracts  from  the  municipal  records. 
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magistrs^tes  should  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  to  deliver  up  to 
the  vengean»3e  of  the  clan  every  burgher  who  should  shed  the 
blood  of  a  Maedonald,  and  that  every  burgher  who  should  any- 
where meet  a  person  wearing  the  Maedonald  tartan  should 
ground  arms  in  token  of  submission.  Never  did  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  not  even  when  he  was  encamped  between  Utrecht 
and  Amsterdam,  treat  the  States  Greneral  with  such  despotic 
insolence.*  By  the  intervention  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scot- 
land a  compromise  was  effected ;  but  the  old  animosity  was 
undiminished. 

Common  enmities  and  common  apprehensions  produced  a 
good  understanding  between  the  town  and  the  clan  of  Mack- 
intosh. The  foe  most  hated  and  dreaded  by  both  was  Colin 
Maedonald  of  Keppoch,  an  excellent  specimen  oi  the  genuine 
Highland  Jacobite.  Keppoch's  whole  life  had  been  passed  in 
insulting  and  resisting  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  He  had 
been  repeatedly  charged  on  his  aUegiance  to  desist  from  his 
lawless  practices,  but  had  treated  every  admonition  with  con- 
tempt The  government,  however,  was  not  willing  to  resort 
to  extremities  against  him;  and  he  long  continued  to  rule 
undisturbed  the  stormy  peaks  of  Coryarrick,  and  the  gigantic 
terraces  which  still  mark  the  limits  of  what  was  once  the  Lake 
of  Glenroy.  He  was  famed  for  his  knowledge  of  all  the  ravines 
and  caverns  of  that  dreary  region ;  and  such  was  the  skill  with 
which  he  could  track  a  herd  of  cattle  to  the  most  secret  hiding- 
place  that  he  was  known  by  the  nickname  of  Coll  of  the  Cow&t 
At  length  his  outrageous  violations  of  law  compelled  the 
Privy  Council  to  take  decided  steps.  He  was  proclaimed  a 
rebel ;  letters  of  fire  and  sword  were  issued  against  him,  under 
the  seal  of  James  ;  and,  a  few  weeks  before  the  Revolution,  a 
body  of  royal  troops,  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Mackintoshes,  marched  into  Keppoch's  territories.  He  gave 
battle  to  the  invaders,  and  was  victorious.  The  King's  forces 
were  put  to  flight ;  the  King's  captain  was  slain ;  and  this  by 
a  hero  whose  loyalty  to  the  King  many  writers  have  very 
complacently  contrasted  with  the  factious  turbulence  of  the 
Whigs.t 

If  Keppoch  had  ever  stood  in  any  awe  of  the  government, 


*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Carrathers  for  a  copy  of  the  demands  of  tht 
Hacdonalds,  and  of  the  answer  of  the  Town  Council. 

t  Colt's  Deposition,  Appendix  to  the  Act.  Pari,  of  July  14,  1690. 
I  S%f  the  Life  of  Sir  £wan  Can  ^ron. 
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he  was  completely  relieved  from  that  feeling  by  th**,  general 
anarchy  which  followed  the  Revolution.  He  wasted  the  landia 
of  the  Mackintoshes,  advanced  to  Inverness,  and  threatened 
the  town  witli  destruction.  The  danger  was  extreme.  The 
houses  were  surrounded  only  by  a  wall  which  time  and  weather 
had  so  loosened  that  it  shook  in  every  storm.  Yet  the  inhabi- 
tants showed  a  bold  front;  and  their  courage  was  stimulated 
by  their  preachers.  Sunday  the  twenty-eighth  of  April  was  a 
day  of  alarm  and  confusion.  The  savages  went  round  and 
round  the  small  colony  of  Saxons  like  a  troop  of  famished 
wolves  round  a  sheepfold.  Keppoch  threatened  and  blus- 
tered. He  would  come  in  with  all  his  men.  Pie  would  sack 
the  place.  The  burghers  meanwhile  mustered  in  arms  round 
the  market  cross  to  listen  to  the  oratory  of  their  ministers. 
The  day  closed  without  an  assault ;  the  Monday  and  the  Tues* 
day  passed  away  in  intense  anxiety ;  and  then  an  unexpected 
mediator  made  his  appearance. 

Dundee,  after  his  flight  from  Edinburgh,  had  retired  to  his 
country  seat  in  that  valley  through  which  the  Glarais  descends 
to  the  ancient  castle  of  Macbeth.  Here  he  remained  quiet 
during  some  time.  He  protested  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
opposing  the  new  government.  He  declared  himself  ready 
to  return  to  Edinburgh,  if  only  he  could  be  assured  that  he 
should  be  protected  against  lawless  violence  ;  and  he  offered  to 
give  his  word  of  honor,  or,  if  that  were  not  sufficient,  to  give 
bail,  that  he  would  keep  the  peace.  Some  of  his  old  soldiers 
had  accompanied  him,  and  formed  a  garrison  sufficient  to 
protect  his  house  against  the  Presbyterians  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Here  he  might  possibly  have  remained  unharmed  and 
harmless,  had  not  an  event  for  which  he  was  not  answerable 
made  his  enemies  implacable,  and  made  him  desperate.* 

An  emissary  of  James  had  crossed  from  Ireland  to  Scotland 
with  letters  addressed  to  Dundee  and  Balcari*as.  Suspicion 
was  excited.  The  messenger  was  arrested,  interrogated,  and 
searched ;  and  the  letters  were  found.  Some  of  them  proved 
to  be  from  Melfort,  and  were  worthy  of  him.  Every  line  indi- 
cated those  qualities  which  had  made  him  the  abhorrence  of  his 
country  and  the  favorite  of  his  master.  He  announced  with 
delight  the  near  approach  of  the  day  of  vengeance  and  rapine, 
of  the  day  when  the  estates  of  the  seditious  would  be  divided 
Among  the  loyal,  and  when  many  who  had  been  great  and  pros- 

*  Balcarras's  Memoiru ;  History  of  the  late  Bevolution  in  Scotland. 
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perouf;  would  be  exiles  and  beggars.  The  King,  Mel  fort  said« 
was  determined  to  be  severe.  Experience  had  at  length  con- 
vinced his  Majesty  that  mercy  would  be  weakness.  Even 
the  Jacobites  were  disgusted  by  learning  that  a  Restoration 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  a  confiscation  and  a  pro* 
scription.  Some  of  them  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Melfort 
was  a  villain,  that  he  ha.ed  Dundee  and  Balcarras,  that  he 
wished  to  ruin  them,  and  that,  for  that  end,  he  had  written 
these  odious  despatches,  and  had  employed  a  messenger  who 
had  very  dexterously  managed  to  be  caught.  It  is,  however, 
quite  certain  that  Melfort,  after  the  publication  of  these  papers, 
continued  to  stand  as  high  as  ever  in  the  favor  of  James.  It 
can,  therefore,  hardly  be  doubted  that,  in  those  passages  which 
shocked  even  the  zealous  supporters  of  hereditary  right,  the 
Secretary  merely  expressed  with  fidelity  the  feelings  and  in- 
tentions of  his  master.*  Hamilton,  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
which  the  Estates  had,  before  their  adjournment,  confided  to 
him,  ordered  Balcarras  and  Dundee  to  be  arrested.  Balcarras 
was  taken  and  confined,  first  in  his  own  house,  and  then  in  the 
Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.  But  to  seize  Dundee  was  not  so  easy 
an  enterprise.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  warrants  were  out 
against  him,  he  crossed  the  Dee  with  his  followers,  and 
remained  a  short  time  in  the  wild  domains  of  the  House  of 
Grordon.  There  he  held  some  communication  with  the  Mac- 
donalds  and  Camerons  about  a  rising.  But  he  seems  at  this 
time  to  have  known  little  and  cared  little  about  the  High- 
landers. For  their  national  character  he  probably  felt  the 
dislike  of  a  Saxon,  for  their  military  character  the  contempt 
of  a  professional  soldier.  He  soon  returned  to  the  Lowlands, 
and  stayed  there  till  he  learned  that  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  had  been  sent  to  apprehend  him.f  He  then  betook 
himself  to  the  hill  country  as  his  last  refuge,  pushed  northward 
through  Strathdoh  and  Strath  bogie,  crossed  the  Spey,  and,  on 


*  There  is  among  the  Nairne  Papers  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a  cnrioot 
MS.  entitled  *'  Journal  de  ce  qui  s'est  pass4  en  Irlande  depuis  Tarriv^e 
de  sa  Majcst^."  In  this  journal,  there,  are  notes  and  corrections  in  Eng- 
lish and  French ;  the  English  in  the  handwriting  of  James,  the  Ereneb 
in  the  handwriting  of  Melfort.  The  letters  intercepted  by  Hamilton  are 
mentioned,  and  mentioned  in  a  way  which  plainly  shows  that  they  were 
(genuine)  nor  is  there  the  least  sign  that  James  disapproved  of  them. 

t  "  Nor  did  ever,"  says  Balcarras,  addressing  James,  '*  the  Viscount  of 
Dundee  think  of  going  to  the  Highlands  without  further  orders  from  yoOf 
lill  a  paity  was  seat  to  apprehend  him." 
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the  morning  of  the  first  of  May,  arrived  with  a  small  band  c/ 
horsemen  at  the  camp  of  Keppoch  before  Inverness. 

The  new  situation  in  which  Dundee  was  now  placed,  th« 
new  view  of  society  which  was  presented  to  him,  naturally 
suggested  new  projects  to  his  inventive  and  enterprising  spirit. 
The  hundreds  of  athletic  Celts  whom  he  saw  in  their  national 
order  of  battle  were  evidently  not  allies  to  be  despised.  If  he 
could  form  a  great  coalition  of  clans,  if  he  could  muster  under 
one  banner  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  those  hardy  warriors,  if 
he  could  induce  them  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  discipline^ 
what  a  career  might  be  before  him  I 

A  commission  from  King  James,  even  when  King  James 
was  securely  seated  on  the  throne,  had  never  been  regarded 
with  much  respect  by  Coll  of  the  Cows.  That  chief,  however, 
hated  the  Campbells  with  all  the  hatred  of  a  Macdonald,  and 
promptly  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.  Dundee  undertook  to  settle  the  dispute  between  Kep- 
poch and  Inverness.  The  town  agreed  to  pay  two  thousand 
dollars,  a  sum  which,  small  as  it  might  be  in  the  estimation  of 
the  goldsmiths  of  Lombard  Street,  probably  exceeded  an^yftreas* 
ure  that  had  ever  been  carried  into  the  wilds  of  Coryarrick. 
Half  the  sum  was  raised,  not  without  difficulty,  by  the  inhabi- 
tants; and  Dundee  is  said  to  have  passed  hLi  word  for  the 
remainder.* 

He  next  tried  to  reconcile  the  Macdonalds  with  the  Mack* 
intoshesy  and  flattered  himself  that  the  two  warlike  tribes, 
lately  arrayed  against  each  other,  might  be  willing  to  fight  side 
by  side  under  his  command.  But  he  soon  found  that  it  was  no 
light  matter  to  take  up  a  Highland  feud.  About  ^he  rights  of 
the  contending  Kings  neither  clan  knew  any  thing  or  cared 
any  thing.  The  conduct  of  both  is  to  be  ascribed  to  local  pas* 
sions  aud  interests.  What  Argyle  was  to  Keppoch,  Keppoch 
was  to  the  Mackintoshes.  The  Mackintoshes,  therefore,  re* 
mained  neutral ;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  Mao- 
phersons,  another  branch  of  the  race  of  the  wild  cat.  This 
was  not  Dundee's  only  disappointment.  The  Mackenzies,  the 
Frasers,.the  Grants,  the  Munros,  the  Mackays,  the  Macleods, 


*  See  the  narrative  sent  to  James  in  Ireland,  and  received  by  him  JoIt 
7,  1689.  It  is  among  the  Nairne  Papers.  See  also  the  Memoirs  ot 
Dundee,  1714;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewran  Cameron;  Balcarras's  Memoirs; 
Mackay's  Memoirs.  These  narratives  do  not  perfectly  agree  with  eack 
Other,  or  with  the  information  which  I  obtained  from  InTemets. 
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dwelt  at  a  great  distance  from  the  territory  of  Mac  Oallum 
More.  They  had  no  dispute  with  him ;  they  owed  no  debt  to 
him ;  and  they  had  no  reason  to  dread  the  increase  of  his 
power.  They,  therefore,  did  not  synonathize  with  hia  alarmed 
and  exasperated  neighbors,  and  coula  not  be  induced  to  join 
tiie  confederacy  against  him.*  Those  chiefs,  on  the  othei 
hand,  who  lived  nearer  to^Inverary,  and  to  whom  the  name  of 
Campbell  had  long  been  terrible  and  hateful,  greeted  Dundee 
eagerly,  and  promised  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  their  follow* 
ers  on  the  eighteenth  of  May.  During  the  fortnight  which 
preceded  that  day,  he  traversed  Badenoch  and  Athol,  and  ex- 
horted the  inhabitants  of  tliose  districts  to  rise  in  arms.  He 
dashed  into  the  Lowlands  with  his  horsemen,  surprised  Perth, 
and  carried  off  some  Whig  gentlemen  prisoners  to  the  moun- 
tains. Meanwhile  the  fiery  crosses  had  been  wandering  from 
hamlet  to  hamlet  over  all  the  heaths  and  mountains  thirty  miles 
round  Ben  Nevis ;  and  when  he  reached  the  trysting  place  in 
Lochaber  he  found  that  the  gathering  had  begun.  The  head 
quarters  were  fixed  close  to  Lochiel's  house,  a  large  pile  built 
entirely  of  fir  wood,  and  considered  in  the  Highlands  as  a 
superb  palace.  Lochiel,  surrounded  by  more  than  six  hundred 
broadswords,  was  there  to  receive  his  guests.  Macnaghten  of 
Macnaghten  and  Stewart  of  Appin  were  at  the  muster  with 
their  little  clans.  Macdonald  of  Keppoch  led  the  warriors  who 
had,  a  few  months  before,  under  his  command,  put  to  flight  the 
musketeers  of  King  James.  Macdonald  of  Cianronald  was  of 
tender  years;  but  he  was  brought  to  the  camp  by  his  uncle, 
who  acted  as  Regent  during  the  minority.  The  youth  was  at- 
tended by  a  picked  body  guard  comp(>sed  of  his  own  cousins, 
all  comely  in  appearance,  and  good  men  of  their  hands.  Mac- 
donald of  Glengarry,  conspicuous  by  his  dark  brow  and  his 
lofty  stature,  came  from  that  great  valley  where  a  chain  of 
lakes,  then  unknown  to  fame,  and  scarcely  set  down  in  maps, 
is  now  the  daily  highway  of  steam  vessels  passing  and  repass- 
ing between  the  Atlantic  and  the  German  Ocean.  None  of  the 
rulers  of  the  mountains  had  a  higher  sense  of  his  personal  dig- 
nity, or  was  more  frequently  engaged  in  disputes  with  other 
chiefs.  He  generally  atfected  in  his  manners  and  in  his  house- 
keeping a  rudeness  beyond  that  of  his  rude  neighbors,  and  pro- 
fessed to  regard  the  very  few  luxuries  which  had  then  found 

"*  Memoirs  cf  Dundee;   Tarbet  to  Melville,  Ist  June    16S9,  in  th« 
Leren  and  Melville  Papers. 
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their  way  from  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world  into  the  High* 
lands  as  signs  of  the  effeminacy  and  degeneracy  of  the  Gaelic 
race.  But  on  this  occa-^ion  he  chose  to  imitate  the  splendor  of 
Saxon  warriors,  and  rode  on  horseback  before  his  four  hundred 
plaided  clansmen  in  a  steel  cuirass  and  a  coat  embroidered  with 
gold  lace.  Another  Macdonald,  destined  to  a  lamentable  and 
horrible  end,  led  a  band  of  hardy  freebooters  from  the  dreary 
pass  of  Glencoe.  Somewhat  later  came  the  great  Hebridean 
potentates.  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  the  most  opulent  and  power- 
ful of  all  the  grandees  who  laid  claim  to  the  lofty  title  of  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  arrived  at  the  head  of  ?even  hundred  fighting  men 
from  Sky.  \  fleet  of  long  boats  brought  five  hundred  Mac- 
leans from  Mull  under  the  command  of  their  chief.  Sir  John 
of  Duart.  A  far  more  formidable  array  had  in  old  times  fol- 
lowed his  forefathers  to  battle.  But  thie  power,  though  not  the 
spirit,  of  the  clan  had  been  broken  by  the  arts  and  arms  of  the 
Campbells.  Another  band  of  Macleans  arrived  under  a  valiant 
leiider,  who  took  his  title  from  Lochbuy,  which  is,  being  inter- 
preted, the  Yellow  Lake.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  a  single  chief  who  had  not  some 
special  cause  to  dread  and  detest  the  House  of  Argyle  obeyed 
Dundee's  summons.  There  ie  indeed  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  the  chiefs  who  came  would  have  remained  quietly  at 
home  if  the  government  had  understood  the  politics  of  the 
Highlands.  Those  politics  were  thoroughly  understood  by  one 
able  and  experienced  statesman,  sprung  from  the  great  High- 
land family  of  Mackenzie,  the  Viscount  Tarbet.  He  at  this 
conjuncture  pointed  out  to  Melville  by  letter,  and  to  Mackay 
in  conversation,  both  the  cause  and  the  remedy  of  the  dis- 
temprrs  which  seemed  likely  to  bring  on  Scotland  the  calami- 


*  Narrative  in  the  Naime  Papers ;  Depositions  of  Colt,  Osbume,  Mal- 
colm, and  Stewart  of  Ballachan,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Act.  Pari,  of 
July  14,  1690;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron.  A  few  touches  I  hav« 
taken  from  an  English  translation  of  some  passages  in  a  lost  epic  poeno 
written  in  Latin,  and  called  the  Grameis.  The  writer  was  a  zealoot 
Jacobtt^,  named  Phillipps.  I  have  seldom  made  use  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Dundee,  printed  in  1714,  and  never  without  some  misgiving.  The  writer 
was  certainly  not,  as  he  pretends,  one  of  Dundee's  officers,  but  a  stupid 
and  ignorant  Grub  Street  garreteer.  He  is  utterly  wrong  both  as  to  the 
place  awd  as  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie.  He  says  that  it 
was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Tummell,  and  on  the  13th  of  June.  It 
was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Garry,  and  on  the  27th  of  July.  Aftei 
giving  such  a  specimen  of  inaccuracy  as  this,  it  would  be  idle  to  point  out 
minor  blunders. 
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ties  of  civil  war.  There  was,  Tarbet  4>aid,  no  general  disposition 
to  insurrection  among  the  Gael.  Little  was  to  be  apprehended 
even  from  those  popish  clans  which  were  under  no  apprehension 
of  being  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the  Campbells.  It  was 
notorious  that  the  ablest  and  most  active  of  the  discontented 
chiefs  trcubled  themselves  not  at  all  about  the  questions  which 
were  in  dispute  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories.  Lochiel 
in  particular,  whose  eminent  personal  qualities  made  him  the 
most  important  man  among  the  mountaineers,  cared  no  more  foi 
James  than  for  William.  If  the  Camerons,  the  Macdonalds, 
and  the  Macleans  could  be  convinced  that,  under  the  new  gov* 
ernment,  their  estates  and  their  dignities  would  be  safe,  if  Mac 
Callum  More  would  make  some  concessions,  if  their  Majesties 
would  take  on  themselves  the  payment  of  some  arrears  of  rent, 
Dundee  might  call  thecl^ns  toarms;  but  he  would  call  to  little 
purpose.  Five  thousand  pounds,  Tarbet  thought,  would  be 
sufficient  to  quiet  all  the  Celtic  magnates  ;  and  in  truth,  though 
that  sum  might  seem  ludicrously  small  to  the  politicians  of 
Westminster,  though  it  was  not  larger  Xhan  the  annual  gains 
of  the  Groom  of  the  Stole  or  of  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
it  might  well  be  thought  immense  by  a  barbarous  potentate 
who,  while  he  ruled  hundreds  of  square  miles,  and  could  bring 
hundreds  of  warriors  into  the  field,  had  perhaps  never  had 
fifty  guineas  at  once  in  his  coffers.* 

Thougb  Tarbet  was  considered  by  the  Scottish  ministers 
of  the  new  Sovereigns  as  a  very  doubtful  friend,  his  advice 
was  not  altogether  neglected.  It  was  resolved  that  overtures 
such  as  he  recommended  should  be  made  to  the  malecon tents. 
Much  depended  on  the  choice  of  an  agent ;  and  unfortunately 
the  choice  showed  how  little  the  prejudices  of  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  hills  were  understood  at  Edinburgh.  A  Campbell  was 
selected  for  the  office  of  gaining  over  to  the  cause  of  Kmg 
William  men  whose  only  quarrel  to  King  William  was  that  he 
countenanced  *the  Campbells.  Offers  made  through  such  a 
channel  were  naturally  regarded  as  at  once  snares  and  insults. 
After  this  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  Tarbet  wrote  to  Lochiel, 
and  Mackay  to  Glengarry.     Lochiel  returned  no  answer  to 


*  From  a  letter  of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Argyle  to  Lauderdale,  which 
Dears  date  the  25th  of  June,  1664,  it  appears  that  a  hundred  thousaod 
marks  Scots,  little  more  than  tivo  thousand  pounds  sterling,  would,  at 
that  time,  have  very  oeariy  satisfied  all  the  claims  of  Mac  Cailuia  More 
pn  his  neighbors 
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Tarbet;  and  Glengarry,  returned  to  Mackay  a  coldly  civil 
answer,  in  which  the  general  was  advised  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  Monk.* 

Mackay,  meanwhile,  wasted  some  weeks  in  marching,  iu 
counter-marching,  and  in  indecisive  skirmishing.  He  af'ter- 
terwards  honestly  admitted  that  the  knowledge  which  he  had 
acquired,  during  thirty  years  of  military  service  on  the  Con- 
tinent, was,  in  the  new  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  use- 
less to  him.  It  was  difficult  in  such  a  country  to  track  the 
^nemy.  It  was  impossible  to  driv^  him  to  bay.  Food  for  an 
invading  army  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  wilderness  of  heath 
and  shingle;  nor  could  supplies  for  many  days  be  transported 
far  over  quaking  bogs  and  up  precipitous  ascents.  The  general 
found  that  he  had  tired  his  men  and  their  horses  almost  to 
death,  and  yet  had  effected  nothing.  Highland  auxiliaries 
might  have  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  him;  but  he  had  few 
such  auxiliaries.  The  chief  of  the  Grants,  indeed,  who  had 
been  persecuted  by  the  late  government,  and  had  been  accused 
of  conspiring  with  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Argyle,  was  zealous 
on  the  side  of  the  Revolution.  Two  hundred  Mackays,  ani- 
mated probably  by  family  feeling,  came  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  our  island,  where  at  midsummer  there  is  no  night, 
to  fight  under  a  commander  of  their  own  name ;  but  in  general 
the  clans  which  took  no  part  in  the  insurrection  awaited  the 
event  with  cold  indifference,  and  pleased  themselves  with  the 
hope  that  they  should  easily  make  their  peace  with  the  con- 
querors, and  be  permitted  to  assist  in  plundering  the  conquered* 

An  experience  of  little  more  than  a  month  satisfied  Mackay 
that  there  was  only  one  way  in  which  the  Highlands  could  be 
subdued.  It  was  idle  to  run  after  the  mountaineers  up  and 
down  their  mountains.  A  chain  of  fortresses  must  be  built  in 
the  most  important  situations,  and  must  be  well  garrisoned. 
The  place  with  which  the  general  proposed  to  begin  was  In- 
verlochy,  where  the  huge  remains  of  an  ancient  castle  stood 
and  still  stand.  This  post  was  close  to  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  discontented 
clans.  A  strong  force  stationed  there,  and  supported,  if  neces- 
sary, by  ships  of  war,  would  effectually  overawe  at  once  the 
Macdonalds,  the  Camerons,  and  the  Macleans.f 

"~1 

♦  Mackay's  Memoirs ;  Tarbet  to  Melville,  June  1,  1689,  in  the  Leven 

Vid  Melville  Papers;  Dundee  to  Mclfort,  June  27,  in  the  Nairne  Papers. 

t  See  Mackay's  Memoirs,  and  his  letter  to  Hamilton  of  the  14th  of 

Jane,  1689 
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While  Mackay  was  represent inor  in  his  letters  to  tlie  council 
At  Edinburgh  the  necessity  of  adoptinj;  this  plan,  Dundee  was 
contending  with  difficulties  which  all  his  energy  and  dexterity 
could  not  completely  overcome, 

The  Highlandei's,  while  they  continued  to  be  a  nation  living 
under  a  peculiar  polity,  were  in  one  sense  better  and  in  an- 
other sense  worse  fitted  for  military  purposes  tlian  any  other 
nation  in  Europe.  The  individual  Celt  was  morally  and 
physically  well  qualified  for  war,  and  especially  for  war  in  so 
y^iild  and  rugged  a  country  as  liis,  own.  He  was  intrepid, 
•trong,  fleet,  patient  of  cold,  of  hunger,  and  of  fatio^ue.  Up 
«te€5p  crags,  and  over  treacherous  morasses,  he  moved  as  easily 
AS  the  French  household  troops  paced  along  the  great  road 
from  Versailles  to  Marli.  He  was  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
weapons  and  to  the  sight  of  blood ;  he  was  a  fencer  ;  he  was  a 
marksman  ;  and  before  he  had  ever  stood  in  the  ranks  he  was 
already  more  than  half  a  soldier. 

As  the  individual  Celt  was  easily  turned  into  a  soldier,  so  a 
tribe  of  Celts  was  easily  turned  into  a  battalion  of  soldiers. 
All  that  was  necessary  was  that  the  military  organization 
should  be  conformed  to  the  patriarchal  organization.  The 
Chief  must  be  Colonel;  his  uncle  or  his  brother  must  be 
Major;  the  tacksmen,  who  formed  what  may  be  called  the 
peerage  of  the  little  community,  must  be  the  Captains ;  the 
company  of  each  Captain  must  consist  of  those  peasants  who 
lived  on  his  land,  and  whose  names,  faces,  connections,  and 
characters,  were  perfectly  known  to  him  ;  the  subaltern  officers 
must  be  selected  among  the  Duinhe  Wassels,  proud  of  the 
eagle's  feather ;  the  henchman  was  an  excellent  orderly ;  th« 
hereditary  piper  and  his  sons  formed  the  band  ;  and  the  elan 
became  at  once  a  regiment.  In  such  a  regiment  was  found 
from  the  first  moment  that  exact  order  and  prompt  obedience 
in  which  the  strength  of  regular  armies  consists.  Every  man, 
from  highest  to  lowest,  was  in  his  proper  place,  and  knew  that 
place  peifectly.  It  was  not  necessary  to  impress  by  threats 
or  by  punishment  on  the  newly  enlisted  troops  the  duty  of 
regarding  as  their  head  him  whom  they  had  regarded  as  their 
head  eyer  since  they  could  remember  any  thing.  Every  pri- 
vate had,  from  infancy,  respected  his  corporal  much  and  his 
Captain  more,  and  had  almost  adored  his  Colonel.  There 
was  therefore  no  danger  of  mutiny.  There  was  as  little 
danger  of  desertion.  Indeed,  the  very  feelings  which  most 
powerfully  impel  other  soldiers  to  desert  kept  the  Highlander 
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to  his  standard.  Tf  he  left  it,  whither  was  he  to  go?  All  !iii 
kinsmen,  all  his  friends,  were  arrayed  round  it.  To  separata 
hinivself  from  it  was  to  separate  himself  forever  from  hia 
family,  and  to  incur  all  the  misery  of  that  very  homesickness 
which,  in  reofular  armies,  drives  so  many  recruits  to  abscond 
at  the  risk  of  stripes  and  of  death.  When  these  thin^rs  are 
fairly  considered,  it  will  not  be  thought  stranj^e  that  the  High- 
land clans  should  have  occasionally  aciiieved  great  martial 
exploits. 

But  those  very  institutions  which  made  a  tribe  of  High 
landers,, all  bearing  the  same  name,  and  all  subject  to  the 
same  ruler,  so  formidable  in  battle,  disqualified  the  nation  for 
war  on  a  large  scale.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  turn  clans 
into  efficient  regiments ;  but  nothing  was  more  difficult  than  to 
combine  these  regiments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  effi- 
cient army.  From  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  who  fought 
in  the  ranks  up  to  the  chiefs,  all  was  harmony  and  order. 
Every  man  looked  up  to  his  immediate  superior,  and  all 
looked  up  to  the  common  head.  But  with  the  chief  this 
chain  of  subordination  ended.  He  knew  only  how  to  srovern, 
and  had  never  learned  to  obey.  Even  to  royal  proclamations, 
even  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  he  was  accustomed  to  yield  obedi- 
ence only  when  they  were  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  own 
inclinations.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  pay  to 
any  delegated  authority  a  respect  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  refusing  to  the  supreme  authority.  He  thought  himself 
entitled  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  every  order  which  he 
received.  Of  his  brother  chiefs,  some  were  hia  enemies  and 
some  his  rivals.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  keep  him  from 
affronting  them,  or  to  convince  him  that  they  were  not  affront- 
ing him.  All  his  followers  sympathized  with  all  his  animosi- 
ties, considered  his  honor  as  their  own,  and  were  ready  at  bis 
whistle  to  array  themselves  round  him  in  arms  against  the 
commander  in  chief.  There  was  therefore  very  little  chance 
that  by  any  contrivance  any  five  clans  could  be  induced  to 
cooperate  heartily  with  one  another  during  a  long  campaign. 
The  best  chance,  however,  was  when  they  were  led  by  a 
Saxon.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  great  actions  per- 
formed by  the  Highlanders  during  our  civil  wars  was  per- 
formed under  the  command  of  a  Highlander.  Some  writers 
have  mentioned  it  as  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  genius 
of  Montrose  and  Dundee  that  those  captains,  though  not 
themselves  of  Gaelic  race  or  speech,  should  have  been  able 
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to  form  and  direct  confederacies  of  Gaelic  tribes.  But  in 
truth  it  was  precisely  because  Montrose  and  Dundee  were  not 
Hiojhlanders,  that  they  were  able  to  lead  armies  composed  of 
Highland  clans.  Had  Montrose  been  chief  of  the  Camerons, 
the  Macdonalds  would  never  have  submitted  to  his  authority. 
Had  Dundee  been  chief  of  Clanronald,  he  would  never  have 
been  obeyed  by  Glengarry  Hauorhty  and  punctilious  men, 
who  scarcely  acknowledged  the  King  to  be  their  superior, 
would  not  have  endured  the  superiority  of  a  neighbor,  an 
equal,  a  competitor.  They  could  far  more  easily  bear  the 
preeminence  of  a  distinguished  stranger.  Yet  even  to  such  a 
stranger  they  would  allow  only  a  very  limited  and  a  very  pre- 
carious authority.  To  bring  a  chief  before  a  court-martial,  to 
shoot  him,  to  cashier  him,  to  dejjrade  him,  to  reprimand  him 
publicly,  was  in^possible.  Macdonald  of  Keppoch  or  Maclean 
of  Duart  would  have  struck  dead  any  officer  who  had  de- 
manded his  sword,  and  told  him  to  consider  himself  as  under 
arrest ;  and  hundreds  of  claymores  would  instantly  have  been 
drawn  to  protect  the  murderer.  All  that  was  left  to  the  com- 
mander under  whom  these  potentates  condescended  to  serve 
was  to  argue  with  them,  to  supplicate  them,  to  flatter  them,  to 
bribe  them ;  and  it  was  only  during  a  short  time  that  any 
human  skill  could  preserve  harmony  by  these  means.  For 
every  chief  thought  himself  entitled  to  peculiar  observance; 
and  it  was  therefore  impossible  to  pay  marked  court  to  any 
one  without  disobliging  the  rest.  The  general  found  himself 
merely  the  president  of  a  congress  of  petty  kings.  He  was 
perpetually  called  upon  to  hear  and  to  compose  disputes  about 
pedigrees,  about  precedence,  about  the  division  of  spoil.  His 
decision,  be  it  what  it  might,  must  offend  somebody.  At  any 
moment  he  might  hear  that  his  right  wing  had  fired  on  his 
centre  in  pursuance  of  some  quarrel  two  hundred  years  old 
or  that  a  whole  battalion  had  marched  back  to  its  native  glen, 
because  another  battalion  had  been  put  in  the  post  of  honor, 
A  Highland  bard  might  easily  have  found  in  the  history  of  the 
year  1689  subjects  very  similar  to  those  with  which  the  war 
of  Troy  furnished  the  great  poets  of  antiquity.  One  day 
Achilles  is  sullen,  keeps  his  tent,  and  announces  his  inten- 
tion to  depart  with  all  his  men.  The  next  day  Ajax  ia 
■storming  about  the  camp,  and  threatening  to  cut  the  throat  of 
Ulysses. 

Hence  it  was  that,  though  the  Highlanders  achieved  some 
{njat  exploits  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
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fhose  exploits  left  no  trace  which  could  be  discerned  after  the 
hipse  of  a  few  weeks.  Victories  of  strange  and  almost  poi^ 
tentous  splendor  produced  all  the  consequences  of  defeat 
Veteran  soldiers  and  statesmen  were  bewildered  by  those 
sudden  turns  of  fortune.  It  was  incredible  that  undisciplined 
men  should  have  performed  such  feats  of  arms.  It  was  in 
credible  that  such  feats  of  arms,  having  been  performed,  should 
be  immediately  followed  by  the  triumph  of  the  conquered  and 
the  submission  of  the  conquerors.  Montrose,  having  passed 
rapidly  from  victory  to  victory,  was,  in  the  full  career  of  suc- 
cess, suddenly  abandoned  by  his  followers,  Local  jealousies 
and  local  interests  had  brought  his  army  together.  Local  jeal- 
ousies and  local  interests  dissolved  it.  The  Gordons  left  him 
because  they  fancied  that  he  neglected  them  for  the  Mac- 
donaldfl.  The  Macdonalds  left  him  because  they  wanted  to 
plunder  the  Campbells.  The  force  which  had  once  seemed 
sufficient  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  kingdom  melted  away  in  a 
few  days ;  and  the  victories  of  Tippermuir  and  Kilsyth  were 
followed  by  the  disaster  of  Philiphaugh.  Dundee  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  experience  a  similar  reverse  of  fortune ;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  had  his  life  been  pro- 
longed one  fortnight,  his  history  would  have  been  the  history 
of  Montrose  retold. 

Dundee  made  one  attempt,  soon  after  the  gathering  of  the 
clans  in  Lochaber,  to  induce  them  to  submit  to  the  discipline 
of  a  regular  army.  He  called  a  council  of  war  to  consider  this 
question.  His  opinion  was  supported  by  all  the  officers  who 
had  joined  him  from  the  low  country.  Distinguished  among 
them  were  James  Seton,  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  and  James  Gal- 
loway, Lord  Dunkeld.  The  Celtic  chiefs  took  the  other  side. 
Lochiel,  the  ablest  among  them,  was  their  spokesman,  and  ar- 
gued the  point  with  much  ingenuity  and  natural  eloquence. 
••Our  system," — such  was  the  substance  of  his  reasoning,—"  may 
not  be  the  best ;  but  we  were  bred  to  it  from  childhood ;  wo 
understand  it  perfectly  ;  it  is  suited  to  our  peculiar  institutions, 
feelings,  and  manners.  Making  war  after  our  own  fashion,  we 
have  the  expertness  and  coolness  of  veterans.  Making  war  ia 
any  other  way,  we  shall  be  raw  and  awkward  recruits.  To 
turn  us  into  soldiers  like  those  of  Cromwell  and  Ti^renne  would 
be  the  business  of  years ;  and  we  have  not  even  weeks  to 
8pare.  We  have  time  enough  to  unlearn  our  own  discipline,  but 
not  time  enough  to  learn  yours."  Dundee,  with  high  compli* 
ments  to  Lochiel,  declared  himself  convinced,  and  perhaps  waf 
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convinced  ;  for  the  reasonings  of  the  wise  old  chief  were  by 
no  means  without  weight.* 

Yet  some  Celtic  usages  of  war  were  such  as  Dundee  could 
not  tolerate.  Cruel  as  he  was,  his  cruelty  always  had  a  meth- 
od and  a  purpose.  He  still  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to 
win  some  chiefs  who  remained  neutral ;  and  he  carefully  avoid- 
ed every  act  which  could  goad  them  into  open  hostility.  This 
was  undoubtedly  a  policy  likely  to  promote  the  interest  of 
James  ;  but  the  interest  of  James  was  nothing  to  the  wild  ma* 
rauders  who  used  his  name  and  rallied  round  his  banner  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  making  profitable  forays  and  wreaking  old 
grudges.  Keppoch  especially,  who  hated  the  Mackintoshes  much 
more  than  he  loved  the  Stuarts,  not  only  plundered  the  terri- 
tory of  his  enemies,  but  burned  whatever  he  could  not  carry 
away.  Dundee  was  moved  to  great  wrath  by  the  sight  of  the 
blazing  dwellings.  ^^  I  would  rather,"  he  said,  *'  carry  a  musket 
in  a  respectable  regiment  than  be  captain  of  such  a  gang  of 
thieves."  Punishment  was  of  course  out  of  the  question.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  considered  as  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  gener- 
al's influence  that  Coll  of  the  Cows  deigned  to  apologize  for 
conduct  for  which,  in  a  well-governed  army,  he  would  have 
been  shoLf 

As  the  Grants  were  in  arms  for  King  William,  their  prop- 
erty was  considered  as  fair  prize.  Their  territory  was  invaded 
by  a  party  of  Camerons  ;  a  skirmish  took  placie  ;  some  blood 
was  shed  ;  and  many  cattle  were  carried  off  to  Dundee's  camp, 
where  provisions  were  greatly,  needed.  This  raid  produced  a 
quarrel,  the  history  of  which  illustrates  in  the  most  striking 
manner  the  character  of  a  Highland  army.  Among  those  who 
were  slain  in  resisting  the  Camerons  was  a  Macdonald  of  the 
Glengarry  branch,  who  had  long  resided  among  the  Grants, 
had  become  in  feelings  and  opinions  a  Grant,  and  had  absented 
himself  from  the  muster  of  his  tribe.  Though  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  high  offence  against  the  Gaelic  code  of  honor  and 
morality,  his  kinsmen  remembered  the  sacred  tie  which  he  had 
forgotten.  Grood  or  bad,  he  was  bone  of  their  bone ;  he  waa 
flesh  of  their  flesh ;  and  he  should  have  been  reserved  for  their 
justice.  The  name  which  he  bore,  the  blood  of  the  Lords  (^ 
the  Isles,  should  have  been  his  protection.  Glengarry  in  a 
rage  went  to  Dundee  and  demanded  vengeance  on  Lochie] 
And  the  whole  race  of  Cameron.     Dundee  replied  that  the  uo- 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Camerou. 
t  Ibid. 
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forti'nate  geutleman  who  had  fallen  was  a  traitor  to  the  clan  ns 
well  as  ,to  the  King.  Was  it  ever  heard  of  in  war  that  the 
person  of  an  enemy,  a  combatant  in  arms,  was  to  be  held  invi- 
olable on  account  of  his  name  and  descent  ?  And,  even  if  wrong 
had  been  done,  how  was  it  to  be  redressed  ?  Half  the  army 
must  slaughter  the  other  half  before  a  finger  could  be  laid  on 
Lochiel.  Glengarry  went  away  raging  like  a  madman.  Since 
his  complaints  were  disregarded  by  those  who  ought  to  right 
him,  he  would  right  himself;  he  would  draw  out  his  men,  and 
fall  sword  in  hand  on  tlie  murderers  of  his  cousin.  During  some 
time  he  would  listen  to  no  expostulation.  When  he  was  re- 
minded that  Lochiel's  followers  were  in  number  nearly  double 
of  the  Glengarry  men,  "  No  matter,"  he  cried,  "  one  Macdon- 
ald  is  worth  two  Camerons."  Had  Lochiel  been  equally  irri- 
table and  boastful,  it  is  probable  that  the  Highland  insurrection 
would  have  given  little  more  trouble  to  the  government,  and 
that  the  rebels  would  have  perished  obscurely  in  the  wilder- 
ness by  one  another's  claymores.  But  nature  had  bestowed  on 
him  in  large  measure  the  qualities  of  a  statesman,  though  for- 
tune had  hidden  those  qualities  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
world.  He  saw  that  this  was  not  a  time  for  brawling;  his  own 
character  for  courage  had  long  been  established  ;  and  his  tem- 
per was  under  strict  government.  The  fury  of  Glengarry,  not 
being  inflamed  by  any  fresh  provocation,  rapidly  abated.  In- 
deed, there  were  some  who  suspected  that  he  had  never  been 
quite  so  pugnacious  as  he  had  affected  to  be,  and  that  his  blus- 
ter was  meant  only  to  keep  up  liis  own  dignity  in  the  eyes  of 
his  retainers.  However  this  might  be,  the  quarrel  was  com- 
posed ;  and  the  two  chiefs  met,  with  the  outward  show  of  civil- 
ity, at  the  general's  table.* 

What  Dundee  saw  of  bis  Celtic  allies  must  have  made  him 
desirous  to  have  in  his  army  some  troops  on  whose  obedience 
he  could  depend,  and  who  would  not,  at  a  signal  from  their 
colonel,  turn  their  arms  against  their  general  and  their  king.  He 
accordingly,  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  sent  to  Dub- 
lin a  succession  of  letters  earnestly  imploring  assistance.  If  six 
thousand,  four  thousand,  three  thousand,  regular  soldiers  were 
now  sent  to  Lochaber,  he  trusted  that  his  Majesty  would  soon 
hold  a  court  in  Holyrood.  That  such  a  force  might  be  spared 
hardly  admitted  of  a  doubt.  The  authority  of  James  was  at 
that  time  acknowledged  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  except  on  the 
— _— ^-^^^^^— ^^ —  i.> 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron. 
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ihores  of  Loiigh  Erne  and  behind  the  ramparts  of  liondon. 
derry.     He  had  in  that   kingdom    an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men.     An  eiglith  part   of  such  an  array  would  scarcely  be 
missed  there,  and  might,  united   with    the    clans   which  were 
in  insurrection,  etfect  great  things  in  Scotland. 

Dundee  received  such  answers  to  his  applications  as  encour- 
a|^d  him  to  hope  that  a  large  and  well-appointed  force  would 
soon  be  sent  from  Ulster  to  join  him.  He  did  not  wish  to  try  the 
chance  of  battle  before  these  succors  arrived.*  Mackay,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  weary  of  marching  to  and  fro  in  a  deeerU 
His  men  were  exhausted  and  out  of  heart.  He  thought  it  de* 
sirable  that  they  should  withdraw  from  the  hill  country  ;  ami 
William  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

In  June,  therefore,  the  civil  war  was,  as  if  by  concert  be- 
tween the  generals,  completely  suspended.  Dundee  remained 
in  Lochaber,  impatiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  troops  and 
supplies  from  Ireland.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his 
Highlanders  together  in  a  state  of  inactivity.  A  vast  extent 
of  moor  and  mountain  was  required  to  furnish  food  for  so 
many  mouths.  The  clans  therefore  went  back  to  their  own 
glens,  having  f)roniised  to  reassemble  on  the  first  summons. 

Meanwhile  Mackay's  soldiers,  exhausted  by  severe  exertions 
and  pnvations,  were  taking  their  ease  in  quarters  scattered 
over  the  low  country  from  Aberdeen  to  Stirling.  Mackay 
himself  was  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  urging  the  ministers  there 
to  furnish  him  with  tlve  means  of  constructing  a  chain  of  forti- 
fications among  the  Grampians.  The  ministers  had,  it  should 
seem,  miscalculated  their  military  resources.  It  had  been  ex- 
pected that  the  Campbells  would  take  the  field  in  such  force  bs 
would  balance  the  whole  strength  of  the  clans  which  marched 
under  Dundee.  It  had  also  been  expected  that  the  Cove- 
nanters of  the  West  would  hasten  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
army  of  King  William.  Both  expectations  were  disappointed. 
Argyle  had  found  his  principality  devastated,  and  his  tribe  dia- 
firmed  and  disorganized.  A  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  his  standard  would  be  surrounded  by  an  ari-ay  such  as 
hia  forefathers  had  led  to  battle.  The  Covenanters  of  the 
West  were  in  general  unwilling  to  enlist.  They  were  assuredly 
not  wanting  in  courage ;  and  they  hated  Dundee  with  deadly 
hatred.  In  their  part  of  the  country  the  memory  of  his  cruelty 
wtLS  Still  fresh.     Every  village  had  its  own  tale  of  blood.    The 

*  Dandee  to  Melforc,  June  27  1689. 
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greyheaded  father  was  missed  in  one  dwelling,  the  hopeful 
stripling  in  another.  It  was  remembered  but  too  well  how  the 
dragoons  had  stalked  into  the  peasant's  cottage,  cursing  and 
damning  him,  themselves,  and  each  other  at  every  second  word, 
pushing  from  the  ingle  nook  his  grandmother  of  eighty,  and 
thrusting  their  hands  into  the  bosom  of  his  daughter  of  sixteen  ; 
how  the  abjuration  had  been  tendered  to  him ;  how  he  had  folded 
his  arms  and  said,  "  Grod's  will  be  done ; "  how  the  Colonel 
had  called  for  a  file  with  loaded  muskets ;  and  how  in  three 
minutes  the  goodman  of  the  house  had  been  wallowing  in  a 
pool  of  blood  at  his  own  door.  The  seat  of  the  martyr  was 
still  vacant  at  the  fireside  ;  and  every  child  could  point  out  his 
grave  still  green  amidst  the  heath.  When  the  people  of  this 
region  called  their  oppressor  a  servant  of  the  devil,  they  were 
not  speaking  figuratively.  They  believed  that  between  the 
bad  man  and  the  bad  angel  there  was  a  close  alliance  on 
definite  terms  ;  that  Dundee  had  bound  himself  to  do  the  work 
of  hell  on  earth,  and  that,  for  high  purposes,  hell  was  permit- 
ted to  protect  its  slave  till  the  measure  of  his  guilt  should  be 
full.  But,  intensely  as  these  men  abhorred  Dundee,  most  of 
them  had  a  scruple  about  drawing  the  sword  for  William.  A 
gi'eat  meeting  was  held  in  the  parish  church  of  Douglas ;  and 
the  question  was  propounded,  whether,  at  a  time  when  war  \ya3 
in  the  land,  and  when  an  Irish  invasion  was  expected,  it  were 
not  a  duty  to  take  arms.  The  debate  was  sharp  and  tumultu- 
ous. The  orators  on  one  side  adjured  their  brethren  not  to 
incur  the  curse  denounced  against  the  inhabitants  of  Meroz, 
who  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  The 
orators  on  the  other  side  thundered  against  sinful  associations. 
There  were  malignants  in  William's  army ;  Mackay's  own 
orthodoxy  was  problematical;  to  take  military  service  with 
such  comrades,  and  under  such  a  general,  would  be  a  sinful  as- 
sociation. At  length,  after  much  wranghng,  and  amidst  great 
confusion,  a  vote  was  taken ;  and  the  majority  pronounced  that 
to  take  military  service  would  be  a  sinful  association.  There 
was,  however,  a  large  minority ;  and,  from  among  the  members 
of  this  minority,  the  Earl  of  Angus  was  able  to  raise  a  body  of 
infantry,  which  is  still,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred 
fuid  sixty  years,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cameronian  Regi- 
ment. The  first  Lieutenant- Colonel  was  Cleland,  that  im- 
plac^able  avenger  of  blood  who  had  driven  Dundee  from  the 
Convention.  There  was  no  small  difficulty  in  filling  the  ranks 
for  many  Wes;  country  Whigs,  who  did  not  think  it  absolute]/ 
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sinful  to  enlist,  stood  out  for  tenns  subversive  of  all  mililui^ 
discipline.  Some  would  not  serve  under  any  colonel,  major, 
captain,  serjeant,  or  corporal,  who  was  not  ready  to  sign  the 
Covenant.  Others  insisted  that,  if  it  should  be  found  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  appoint  any  officer  who  had  taken  the  tests  im- 
posed in  the  late  reign,  he  should  at  least  qualify  himself  for 
command  by  publicly  confessing  his  sin  at  the  head  of  the  Fegi«« 
ment.  Most  of  the  enthusiasts  who  had  proposed  these  eondi* 
tions  were  induced  by  dexterous  management  to  abate  much  of 
their  demands.  Yet,  the  new  regiment  had  a  very  peculiar  charw 
acter.  The  soldiers  were  all  rigid  Puritans.  One  of  theii'  first 
acts  was  to  petition  the  Parliament  that  all  drunkenness,  licen* 
tiousness,  and  profaneness  might  be  severely  punished.  Their 
own  conduct  must  have  been  exemplary  ;  for  the  worst  crime 
which  the  most  extravagant  bigotry  could  impute  to  them  was 
that  of  huzzaing  on  the  King's  birthday.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended that  with  the  military  organization  of  the  corps  should  bo 
interwoven  the  organization  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation. 
Each  company  was  to  furnish  an  elder  ;  and  the  elders  were, 
with  the  chaplain,  to  form  an  ecclesiastical  court  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  immorality  and  heresy.  Elders,  however,  were  not  ap- 
pointed ;  but  a  noted  hill  preacher,  Alexander  Shields,  was 
called  to  the  office  of  chaplain.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that 
fanaticism  can  be  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  that 
which  is  indicated  by  the. writings  of  Shields.  According  to  him, 
it  should  seem  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  Christian  ruler  to  perse- 
cute to  the  death  every  heterodox  subject,  and  the  first  duty  of 
every  Christian  subject  to  poniard  a  heterodox  ruler.  Yet  there 
was  then  in  Scotland  an  enthusiasm  compared  with  which  tiie 
enthusiasm   even  of  this  man  was  lukewarm.     The  extreme 

• 

Covenanters  protested  against  his  defection  as  vehemently  as  he 
had  protested  against  the  Black  Indulgence  and  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  and  pronounced  every  man  who  entered  Angus's 
regiment  guilty  of  a  wicked  confederacy  with  malignants.* 

*  See  Faithful  Contendings  Displayed,  particularly  the  proceedings  of 
April  29  and  30,.and  of  May  13  and  14,  1689  ;  the  petition  to  Parliameni 
drawn  up  bv  the  regiment,  on  July  18,  1689;  the  protestation  of  Sir 
Robert  Hamilton,  of  November  6,  1689;  and  the  admonitory  Epistle  to 
the  Regiment,  dated  March  27,  1690.  The  Society  people,  as  they  called 
themselves,  seem  to  have  been  especially  shocked  by  the  way  in  which 
the  King's  birthday  had  been  kept.  "  We  hope,"  they  wrote,  "  ye  are 
against  observing  anniversary  days  as  well  as  we,  and  that  ye  will  mourq 
for  what  ye  have  done."  As  to  the  opinions  and  temper  of  Alexanditt 
Shields,  see  his  Hind  Let  Loose. 
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Meanwhile  Edinburgh  Castle  had  fallen,  after  holding  out 
more  than  two  months.  Both  the  defence  and  the  attack  had 
been  languidly  conducted.  The  Duke  of  Gordon,  unwilling 
to  incur  the  mortal  hatred  of  those  at  whose  mercy  his  lands 
and  life  might  soon  be,  did  not  choose  to  batter  the  city.  The 
assailants,  on  the  other  hand,  carried  on  their  operations  with 
80  little  energy  and  so  little  vigilance  that  a  constant  communi- 
cation was  kept  up  between  the  Jacobites  within  the  citadel, 
and  the  Jacobites  without.  Strange  stories  were  told  of  the 
polite  and  facetious  messages  which  passed  between  the  besieged 
and  the  besiegers.  On  one  occasion  Gordon  sent  to  inform  the 
magistrates  that  he  was  going  to  fire  a  salute  on  account  of 
some  news  which  he  had  received  from  Ireland,  but  that  the 
good  town  need  not  be  alarmed,  for  that  his  guns  would  not  be 
loaded  with  ball.  On  another  occasion,  his  drums  beat  a  parley  ; 
the  white  flag  was  hung  out ;  a  conference  took  place  ;  and  he 
gravely  informed  the  enemy  that  all  his  cards  had  been  thumbed 
to  pieces,  and  begged  them  to  let  him  have  a  few  more  packs. 
His  friends  established  a  telegraph  by  means  of  which  they  con- 
versed with  him  across  the  lines  of  sentinels.  From  a  window 
in  the  top  story  of  one  of  the  loftiest  of  those  gigantic  houses, 
a  few  of  which  still  darken  the  High  Street,  a  white  cloth  was 
hung  out  when  all  was  well,  and  a  black  cloth  when  things 
went  ill.  If  it  was  necessary  to  give  more  detailed  information, 
a  board  was  held  up  inscribed  with  capital  letters  so  large  that 
they  could,  by  the  help  of  a  telescope,  be  read  on  the  ramparts 
of  the  castle.  Agents  laden  with  letters  and  fresh  provisions 
managed  in  various  disguises  and  by  various  shifts,  to  cross  the 
sheet  of  water  which  then  lay  on  the  north  of  the  fortress  and  to 
clamber  up  the  precipitous  ascent.  The  peal  of  a  musket  from 
a  particular  half  moon  was  the  signal  which  announced  to  the 
friends  of  the  House  of  Stuart  that  another  of  their  emissaries 
had  got  safe  up  the  rock.  But  at  length  the  supplies  were  ex- 
hausted ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  capitulate.  Favorable  terms 
were  readily  granted  ;  the  garrison  marched  out ;  and  the  keys 
were  delivered  up  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  great  multitude 
of  burghers.* 

But  the  government  had  far  more  acrimonious  and  more 
pertinacious  enemies  in  the  Parliament  House  than  in  the 
Castle.     When  the  Estates  reassembled  after  their  adjourn- 


*  Siege  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club. 
Lond.  Gaz.  June  H,  16S9. 
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ment,  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  Scotland  were  displayed  with 
the  wonted  pomp  in  the  hall  as  types  of  the  ab:5ent  sovereign. 
Hamilton  rode  in  state  from  Holyrood  up  the  High  Street  aa 
Lord  High  Commissioner;  and  Crawford  took  his  seat  as 
President.  Two  Acts,  one  turning  the  Convention  into  a  Par- 
liament,  the  other  recognizing  William  and  Mary  as  King  and 
Queen,  were  rapidly  passed  and  touched  with  the  sceptre ;  and 
then  the  conflict  of  factions  began.* 

It  speedily  appeared  that  the  opposition  which  Montgomery 
had  organized  was  irresistibly  strong.  Though  made  up  of 
many  conflicting  elements,  Republicans,  Whigs,  Tories,  zealoaa 
Presbyterians,  bigoted  Prelatists,  it  acted  for  a  time  as  one 
man,  and  drew  to  itself  a  multitude  of  those  mean  and  timid 
politicians  who  naturally  gravitate  towards  the  stronger  party. 
The  friends  of  the  government  were  few  and  disunited.  Ham« 
ilton  brought  but  half  a  heart  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
He  had  always  been  unstable ;  and  he  was  now  discontented. 
He  held  indeed  the  highest  place  to  which  a  subject  could 
aspire.  But  he  imagined  that  he  had  only  the  show  of  power 
while  others  enjoyed  the  substance,  and  was  not  sorry  to  see 
those  of  whom  he  was  jealous  thwarted  and  annoyed.  He  did 
not  absolutely  betray  the  prince  whom  he  represented  ;  but  he 
sometimes  tampered  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Club,  and  sometimes 
did  sly  ill  turns  to  those  who  were  joined  with  him  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Crown. 

His  instructions  directed  him  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  laws 
for  the  mitigating  or  removing  of  numerous  grievances,  and 
particularly  to  a  law  restricting  the  power  and  reforming  the 
constitution  of  the  Committee  of  Articles,  and  to  a  law  estab- 
lishing the  Presbyterian  Church  Government.f  But  it  mat- 
tered not  what  his  instructions  were.  The  chiefs  of  the  Club 
were  bent  on  finding  a  cause  of  quarrel.  The  propositions  of 
the  Government  touching  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  con- 
temptuously rejected.  Hamilton  wrote  to  London  for  fresh 
directions ;  and  soon  a  second  plan,  which  left  little  more  than 
the  name  of  the  once  despotic  Committee,  was  sent  back.  But 
the  second  plan,  though  such  as  would  have  contented  judi- 
cious and  temperate  reformers,  shared  the  fate  of  the  first. 
Meai:while  the  chiefs  of  the  Club  laid  on  the  table  a  law 
ivhich  interdicted  the  King  from  ever  employing  in  any  public 


*  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  June  5,  Jane  17,  1689.  * 

t  The  instructions  will  be  found  among  the  Somers  Tractt. 
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tivated,  find  more  thickly  peopled  than  the  greater  i>art  of  tha 
Highlands.  The  men  who  followed  his  banner  were  supposed 
to  be  not  less  numerous  than  all  the  Macdoiialds  and  Macleans 
united,  and  were,  in  strength  and  courage,  inferior  to  no  tribe 
in  the  mountains.  But  the  clan  had  been  made  insignificant 
by  the  insignificance  of  the  chief.  The  Marquess  was  the 
falsest,  the  most  fickle,  the  most  pusillanimous,  of  mankind. 
Already,  in  the  short  space  of  six  months,  he  had  been  several 
times  a  Jacobite,  and  several  times  a  Williamite.  Both  Jacob- 
ites and  Williamites  regarded  him  with  contempt  and  distrust, 
which  respect  for  his  immense  power  jjrevented  them  from 
fully  expressing.  After  repeatedly  vowing  fidelity  to  both 
parties,  and  repeatedly  betraying  both,  he  began  to  think  that 
he  should  best  provide  for  his  safety  by  abdicating  the  functions 
both  of  a  peer  and  of  a  chieftain,  by  absenting  himself  both 
from  the  Parliament  House  at  Edinburgh  and  from  his  castle 
in  the  mountains,  and  by  quitting  the  country  to  which  he  was 
bound  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  honour  at  the  very  crisis  of  her 
fate.  While  all  Scotland  was  waiting  with  impatience  and 
anxiety  to  see  in  which  army  his  numerous  retainers  would 
be  arrayed,  he  stole  away  to  England,  settled  himself  at  Bath, 
and  pretended  to  drink  the  waters.*  His  principality,  left 
without  a  head,  was  divided  against  itself.  The  general  lean- 
ing of  the  Athol  men  was  towards  King  James.  For  they  had 
been  employed  by  him,  only  four  years  before,  as  the  ministers 
of  his  vengeance  against  the  House  of  Argyle.  They  had  gar- 
risoned Inverary ;  they  had  ravaged  Lorn  ;  they  had  demol- 
ished houses,  cut  down  fruit-trees,  burned  fishing-boats,  broken 
millstones,  hanged  Campbells,  and  were  therefore  not  likely  to 
be  pleased  by  the  prospect  of  Mac  Galium  More's  restoration. 
One  word  from  the  Marquess  would  have  sent  two  thousand 
claymores  to  the  Jacobite  side.  But  that  word  he  would  not 
speak ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  conduct  of  his  fol- 
lowers was  as  irresolute  and  inconsistent  as  his  own. 

While  they  were  waiting  for  some  indication  of  his  wishes, 
they  were  called  to  arms  at  once  by  two  leaders,  either  of 
whom  might,  with  some  show  of  reason,  claim  to  be  considered 
B8  the  representative  of  the  absent  chief.     Lord  Murray,  the 


*  "Athol,"  says  Dundee  contemptuously,  "  is  gone  to  England,  who 
did  not  know  what  to  do."  Dundee  to  Melfort,  June  27,  1689.  See 
Athors  letter  to  Melville,  of  the  2l8t  of  May  and  the  8th  of  June,  in  thff 
I«even  and  Melville  Papers. 
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Marq^uess's  eldest  son,  who  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  declared  for  King  William.  Stewart  of 
Ballenach,  the  Marquess's  confidential  agent,  declared  for  King 
James.  The  people  knew  not  which  summons  to  obey.  He 
whose  authority  would  have  been  held  in  profound  reverence, 
had  plighted  fjyth  to  both  sides,  and  had  then  run  away  for  fear 
of  being  under  the  necessity  of  joining  either ;  nor  was  it  very 
easy  to  say  whether  the  place  which  he  had  left  vacant  be-^ 
longed  to  his  steward  or  to  his  heir  apparent. 

The  most  important  military  post  in  Athol  was  Blair  Castle. 
The  house  which  now  bears  that  name  is  not  distinguished  by 
any  striking  peculiarity  from  other  country  seats  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  old  building  was  a  lofty  tower  of  rude  architecture 
which  commanded  a  vale  watered  by  the  Garry.  The  walls 
would  have  offered  very  little  resistance  to  a  battering  train,  but 
were  quite  strong  enough  to  keep  the  herdsmen  of  the  Grampians 
in  awe.  About  five*miles  south  of  this  stronghold,  the  valley 
of  the  Garry  contracts  itself  into  the  celebrated  glen  of  Killie- 
crankie.  At  present,  a  highway  as  smooth  as  any  road  in 
Middlesex  ascends  gently  from  the  low  country  to  the  summit 
of  the  defile.  White  villas  peep  from  the  birch  forest ;  and, 
on  a  fine  summer  day,  there  is  scarcely  a  turn  of  the  pass  at 
which  may  not  be  seen  some  angler  casting  his  fly  on  the  foam 
of  the  river,  some  artist  sketching  a  pinnacle  of  rock,  or  some 
party  of  pleasure  banqueting  on  the  turf  in  the  fretwork  of 
shade  and  sunshine.  But,  in  the  days  of  William  the  Third, 
Kiliiecrankie  was  mentioned  with  horror  by  the  peaceful  and 
industrious  inhabitants  of  the  Perthshire  lowlands.  It  was 
deemed  the  most  perilous  of  all  those  dark  ravines  through 
which  the  marauders  of  the  hills  were  wont  to  sally  forth.  The 
sound,  so  musical  to  modern  ears,  of  the  river  brawling  round 
the  mossy  rocks  and  among  the  smooth  pebbles,  the  dark 
masses  of  crag  and  verdure  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Wilson,  the 
fantastic  peaks  bathed,  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  with  light  rich  as 
that  which  glows  on  the  canvas  of  Claude,  suggested  to  our 
ancestors  thoughts  of  murderous  ambuscades  and  of  bodies 
stripped,  gashed,  and  abandoned  to  the  birds  of  prey.  The 
only  path  was  narrow  and  rugged ;  a  horse  could  with  difficulty 
be  led  up ;  two  men  could  hardly  walk  abreast ;  and,  in  some 
places,  the  way  ran  so  close  by  the  precipice  that  the  traveller 
had  great  need  of  a  steady  eye  and  foot.  Many  years  later, 
the  first  Duke  of  Athol  constructed  a  road  up  which  it  was 
)iist  possible  to  drag  his  coach.     But  even  that  road  was  sc 
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Bteepand  so  straight  that  a  handful  of  resolute  men  might  haT« 
defended  it  against  an  army  ;  *  nor  did  any  Saxon  consider  a 
dsit  to  Killiecraniiie  as  a  pleasure,  till  experience  had  taught 
the  English  Government  that  the  weapons  by  which  the  High- 
landers could  be  most  effectually  subdued  were  the  pici&ax« 
and  the  spade. 

The  country  which  lay  just  above  this  pass  was  now  the 
theatre  of  a  war  such  as  the  Highlands  had  not  often  witnessed. 
Men  wearing  the  same  tartan,  and  attached  to  tiie  same  lord, 
were  arrayed  against  each  other.  The  name  of  the  absent 
chief  was  used,  with  some  show  of  reason,  on  both  sides.  Bal- 
lenach,  at  the  head  of  a  bod}'^  of  vassuls  wlio  considered  him 
as  the  representative  of  the  Marquess,  occupied  Blair  Castle* 
Murray,  with  twelve  hundred  followers,  appeared  before  the 
walls  and  demanded  to  be  admitted  into  the  mansion  of  his 
family,  the  mansion  which  would  one  day  be  his  own.  The 
garrison  refused  to  open  the  gates.  Messages  were  sent  off 
by  the  besiegers  to  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  besieged  to  Loch- 
uber.f  In  both  places  the  tidings  produced  great  agitation. 
Mackay  and  Dundee  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  crisis  required 
prompt  and  strenuous  exertion.  On  the  fate  of  Blair  Castle 
probably  depended  the  fate  of  all  Athol.  On  the  fate  of  Athoi 
might  depend  the  fate  of  Scotland.  Mackay  hastened  north- 
ward, and  ordered  his  troops  to  assemble  in  the  low  country  of 
Perthshire.  Some  of  them  were  quartered  at  such  a  distance 
that  they  did  not  arrive  in  time.  He  soon,  however,  had  with 
him  the  three  Scotch  regiments  which  had  served  in  Holland, 
and  which  bore  the  names  of  their  Colonels,  Mackay  himself 
Balfour,  and  Ramsay.  There  was  also  a  gallant  regiment  of  in- 
fantry from  England,  then  called  Hastings's,  but  now  known 
as  the  thirteenth  of  the  line.  With  these  old  troops  were  joined 
two  regiments  newly  levied  in  the  Lowlands.  One  of  them 
was  commanded  by  Lord  Kenmore ;  the  other,  which  had  beea 
raised  on  the  Border,  and  which  is  still  styled  the  King's  own 
Borderers,  by  Lord  Leven.  Two  troops  of  horse.  Lord  Annan- 
dale's  and  Lord  Bel  haven's,  probably  made  up  the  army  to  the 
number  of  above  three  thousand  men.  Bel  haven  rode  at  the 
bead  of  his  troop ;  but  Annandale,  the  most  factious  cf  all 
Montgomery's  followers,  preferred  the  Club  and  the  Parliameot 
House  to  the  field.} 


*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron, 
t  Mackay's  Memoirs 
I  Ibid. 
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Dundee,  meanwhile,  had  summoned  all  the  clans  which  ac- 
knowledged his  commission  to  assemble  for  an  expedition  into 
Athol.  His  exertions  were  strenuously  seconded  by  LochieL 
The  fiery  crosses  were  sq^it  again  in  all  haste  through  Appin 
and  Ardnamurchan,  up  Glenmore,  and  along  Loch  Leven. 
But  the  call  was  so  unexpected,  and  the  time  allowed  was  so 
fihort,  that  the  muster  was  not  a  very  full  one.  The  whole 
number  of  broadswords  seems  to  have  been  under  three  thou- 
sand. With  this  force,  such  as  it  was,  Dundee  set  forth.  On 
his  march  he  was  joined  by  succors  which  had  just  arrived  from 
Ulster.  They  consisted  of  little  more  than  three  hundred  Irish 
foot,  ill  armed,  ill  clothed,  and  ill  disciplined.  Their  commander 
was  an  officer  named  Cannon,  who  had  seen  service  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  who  might  perhaps  have  acquitted  himself 
well  in  a  subordinate  post  and  in  a  regular  army,  but  who  was 
altogether  unequal  to  the  part  now  assigned  to  him.*  He  had 
already  loitered  among  the  Hebrides  so  long  that  some  ships 
which  had  been  sent  with  him,  and  which  were  laden  with 
stores,  had  been  taken  by  English  cruisers.  He  and  liis  sol- 
diers had  with  difficulty  escaped  the  same  fate.  Incompetent 
as  he  was,  he  bore  a  commission  which  gave  him  military  rank 
in  Scotland  next  to  Dundee. 

The  disappointment  was  severe.  In  truth,  James  would  have 
doae  better  to  withhold  all  assistance  from  the  Highlanders  than 
to  mock  them  by  sending  them,  instead  of  the  well-appointed 
army  which  they  had  asked  and  expected,  a  rabble  contemp- 
tible in  numbers  and  appearance.  It  was  now  evident  that 
whatever  was  done  for  his  cause  in  Scotland  must  be  done  by 
Scottish  hands. t 

While  Mackay  from  one  side,  and  Dundee  from  the  other, 
were  advancing  towards  Blair  Castle,  important  events  had 
taken  place  there.  Murray's  adherents  soon  began  to  waver 
iL  their  fidelity  to  him.  They  had  an  old  antipathy  to  Whigs ; 
for  they  considered  the  name  of  Whig  as  synonymous  with  the 
name  of  Campbell.  They  saw  arrayed  against  them  a  large 
number  of  their  kinsmen,  commanded  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
supposed  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  Marquess.  The  be 
sieging  army  therefore  melted  rapidly  away.  Many  returned 
home  on  the  plea  that,  as  their  neighborhood  was  about  to  be 
tlie  SPat  of  war,  they  must  place  their  families  and  cattle  ia 


*  Van  Odyck  to  the  Greffior  of  the  States  General,  Aug.  ^^j  1^8^ 
i  Memoirs  of  Sir  £wan  Cameron. 
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BectiTily.  Others  more  ingenuously  declared  that  they  would 
/lot  fight  in  sucli  a  quarrel.  One  large  body  went  to  a  brook, 
filled  their  bonnets  with  water,  drank  a  health  to  King  James, 
and  then  dispersed.*  Their  zeal  for  King  James,  howev'^r, 
did  not  induce  them  to  join  the  standard  of  his  general.  They 
lurked  among  the  rocks  and  thickets  which  overhang  the  Garry, 
in  the  hope  that  there  would  soon  be  a  battle,  and  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  event  there  would  be  fugitives  and  corpses 
to  plunder. 

Murray  was  in  a  strait.  His  force  had  dwindled  to  three  or 
four  hundred  men ;  even  in  those  men  he  could  put  little  trust ; 
and  the  Macdonalds  and  Camerons  were  advancing  fast.  He 
therefore  raised  the  siege  of  Blair  Castle,  and  retired  with  a 
few  followers  into  the  defile  of  Killiecrankie.  There  he  was 
Boon  joined  by  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  fusileers  whom 
Mackay  had  sent  forward  to  secure  the  pass.  The  main  body 
of  the  Lowland  army  speedily  followed.t 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  twenty-seventh  of 
July,  Dundee  arrived  at  Blair  Castle.  There  he  learned  that 
Mackay's  troops  were  already  in  the  ravine  of  Killiecrankie. 
It  was  necessary  to  come  to  a  prompt  decision.  A  council  of 
war  was  held.  The  Saxon  officers  were  generally  against  haz- 
arding a  battle.  The  Celtic  chiefs  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
Glengarry  and  Lochiel  were  now  both  of  a  mind.  "  Fight,  my 
Lord,"  said  Lochiel,  with  his  usual  energy  ;  "  fight  immediately ; 
fight,  if  you  have  only  one  to  three.  Our  men  are  in  heart.  Their 
only  fear  is  that  the  enemy  should  escape.  Give  them  their 
way ;  and  be  assured  that  they  will  either  perish  or  gain  a 
complete  victory.  But  if  you  restrain  them,  if  you  force  them 
to  remain  on  the  defensive,  I  answer  for  nothing.  If  we  do  not 
fight,  we  had  better  break  up  and  retire  to  our  mountains.'*^ 

Dundee's  countenance  brightened.  "  You  hear,  gentlemen," 
he  said  to  his  Lowland  officers  ;  ^'  you  hear  the  opinion  of  ona 
who  understands  Highland  war  better  than  any  of  us."  No 
voice  was  raised  on  the  other  side.  It  was  determined  to  fiight ; 
and  the  confederated  clans  in  high  spirits  set  forward  to  en- 
counter the  enemy. 

The  enemy  meanwhile  had  made  his  way  up  the  pass.  The 
ascent  had  been  long  and  toilsome  ;  for  even  the  foot  had  to  climb 


*  Balcarras's  Memoirs. 

t  Mackay'd  Short  Uelation,  dated  Aug.  17,  1689. 

I  Memoir)  of  Sir  Kwan  Camerou. 
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by  twos  and  threes  ,  and  the  baggage  horses,  twelve  hundred 
in  number,  could  mount  only  one  at  a  time.  No  wheeled  car- 
riage had  ever  been  tugged  up  that  arduous  path.  The  head 
of  the  column  had  emerged  and  was  on  the  table  land,  while 
the  rearguard  was  still  in  the  plain  below.  At  length  the  pas- 
sage was  effected ;  and  the  troops  found  themselves  in  a  valley 
of  no  great  extent.  Their  right  was  flanked  by  a  rising  ground, 
their  left  by  the  Garry.  Wearied  with  the  morning's  work^  they 
threw  themselves  on  the  grass  to  take  some  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  they  were  roused  by  an  alarm  that 
the  Highlanders  were  approaching.  Regiment  after  regiment 
started  up  and  got  into  order.  In  a  little  while  the  summit  of 
an  ascent  which  was  about  a  musket-shot  before  them  was  cov- 
ered with  bonnets  and  plaids.  Dundee  rode  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  surveying  the  force  with  which  he  was  to  contend, 
and  then  drew  up  his  own  men  with  as  much  skill  as  their 
peculiar  character  permitted  him  to  exert.  It  was  desirable  to 
keep  the  clans  distinct.  Each  tribe,  large  or  small,  formed  a 
column  separated  from  the  next  column  by  a  wide  interval. 
One  of  these  battalions  might  contain  seven  hundred  men,  while 
another  consisted  of  only  a  hundred  and  twenty.  Lochiel  had 
represented  that  it  was  impossible  to  mix  men  of  different  tribe? 
without  destroying  all  that  constituted  the  peculiar  strength  of 
a  Highland  army.* 

On  the  right,  close  to  the  Garry,  were  the  Macleans.  Next 
to  them  were  Cannon  and  his  Irish  foot.  Then  came  the  Mac- 
donaids  of  Clanronald,  commanded  by  the  guardian  of  their 
young  prince.  On  the  left  were  other  bands  of  Macdonalds. 
At  the  head  of  one  large  battalion  towered  the  stately  form  of 
Glengarry,  who  bore  in  his  hand  the  royal  standard  of  King 
James  the  Seventh.f  Still  further  to  the  left  were  the  cavalry,  a 
small  squadron  consisting  of  some  Jacobite  gentlemen  who  had 
fled  from  the  Lowlands  to  the  mountains,  and  of  about  forty  of 
Dundee's  old  troopers.  The  horses  had  been  ill  fed  and  ill 
tended  among  the  Grampians,  and  looked  miserably  lean  and 
feeble.  Beyond  them  was  Lochiel  with  his  Camerons.  On 
the  extreme  left,  the  men  of  Sky  were  marshalled  by  Macdou<* 
aid  of  Sleat.^ 


*  Memoii*s  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron ;  Mackaj*s  Memoirs 
T  Douglas's  Baronage  of  Scotland. 
t  Memoirs  of  Sir  £waa  Cameron. 
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In  the  Highlands  as  in  all  countries  where  war  has  not  1)©* 
eome  a  science,  men  thought  it  the  most  important  duty  of  a 
commander  to  set  an  example  of  personal  courage  and  of 
bodily  exertion.  Lochiel  was  especially  renowned  for  his 
physical  prowess.  His  clansmen  looked  big  with  pride  when 
they  related  how  he  had  himself  broken  hostile  ranks,  and 
hewn  down  tall  warriors.  He  probably  owed  quite  as  much 
of  his  influence  to  these  achievements  as  to  the  high  qualities 
which,  if  fortune  had  placed  him  in  the  English  Parliament  or 
at  the  French  court,  would  have  made  him  one  of  the  fore* 
most  men  of  his  age.  He  had  the  sense,  however,  to  perceive 
how  erroneous  was  the  notion  which  his  countrymen  had 
formed.  He  knew  that  to  give  and  to  take  blows  was  not  the 
business  of  a  general.  He  knew  with  how  much  difficulty 
Dundee  had  been  able  to  keep  together,  during  a  few  days,  an 
army  composed  of  several  clans ;  and  he  knew  that  what 
Dundee  had  effected  with  difficulty.  Cannon  would  not  be  able 
to  effect  at  all.  The  life  on  which  so  much  depended  must  not 
be  sacrificed  to  a  barbarous  prejudice.  Lochiel  therefore  ad- 
jured Dundee  not  to  run  into  any  unnecessary  danger.  "  Your 
Lordship's  business,"  he  said,  "  is  to  overlook  every  thing,  and 
to  issue  your  commands.  Our  business  is  to  execute  those 
commands  bravely  and  promptly."  Dundee  answered  with 
calm  magnanimity  that  there  was  much  weight  in  what  his 
friend  Sir  Ewan  had  urged,  but  that  no  general  could  effect 
any  thing  great  without  possessing  the  confidence  of  his  men. 
'*!  must  establish  my  character  for  courage.  Your  people  ex- 
pect to  see  their  leaders  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle ;  and  to- 
day they  shall  see  me  there.  I  promise  you,  on  my  honor, 
that  in  future  tights  I  will  take  more  care  of  myself." 

Meanwhile  a  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  on  both  sides, 
but  more  skilfully  and  more  steadily  by  the  regular  soldiers 
than  by  the  mountaineers.  The  space  between  the  armies 
was  one  cloud  of  smoke.  Not  a  ^w  Highlanders  dropped ; 
and  the  clans  grew  impatient.  The  sun,  however,  was  low  in 
the  west  before  Dundee  gave  the  order  to  prepare  for  action. 
His  men  raised  a  great  shout.  The  enemy,  probably  exhaust- 
ed by  the  toil  of  the  day,  returned  a  feeble  and  wavering 
cheer.  **  We  shall  do  it  now,"  said  Lochiel ;  "  that  is  not  the 
cry  of  men  who  are  going  to  win."  He  had  walked  through 
all  his  ranks,  had  addressed  a  few  words  to  every  Cameron,  and 
bad  taken  from  every  Cameron  a  promise  to  conquer  or  die.* 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameroik 
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It  was  past  seven  o'clock.  Dundee  gave  the  word.  The 
Highlanders  dropped  their  plaids.  The  few  who  were  so  lux- 
orioua  as  to  wear  rude  socks  of  untanned  hide,  spurned  them 
away.  It  was  long  remembered  in  Lochaber  that  Lochiel  took 
off  what  probably  was  the  only  pair  of  shoes  in  his  clan,  and 
charged  barefoot  at  the  head  of  his  men.  The  whole  line  ad- 
vanced tiring.  The  enemy  returned  the  fire  and  did  much 
execution.  When  only  a  small  space  was  left  between  the 
armies,  the  Highlanders  suddenly  flung  away  their  firelocks^ 
drew  their  broadswords,  and  rushed  forward  with  a  fearful 
yell.  The  Lowlanders  prepared  to  receive  the  shock ;  but 
this  was  then  a  long  and  awkward  process ;  and  the  soldiers 
were  still  fumbling  with  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  and  the 
handles  of  their  bayonets,  when  the  whole  flood  of  Macleans, 
Macdonalds,  and  Camerons  came  down.  In  two  minutes  the 
battle  was  lost  and  won.  The  ranks  of  Balfour's  regiment 
broke.  He  was  cloven  down  while  struggling  in  the  press. 
Ramsay's  men  turned  their  backs  and  dropped  their  arms. 
Mackay's  own  foot  were  swept  away  by  the  furious  onset  of 
the  Camerons.  His  brother  and  nephew  exerted  themselves 
in  vain  to  rally  the  men.  The  former  was  laid  dead  on  the 
ground  by  a  stroke  from  a  claymore.  The  latter,  with  eight 
wounds  on  his  body,  made  his  way  through  the  tumult  and 
carnage  to  his  uncle's  side.  Even  in  that  extremity  Mackay 
retained  all  his  self-possession.  He  had  still  one  hope.  A 
eharge  of  horse  might  recover  the  day ;  for  of  horse  the 
bravest  Highlanders  were  supposed  to  stand  in  awe.  But  he 
called  on  the  horse  in  vain.  Belhaven,  indeed,  behaved  like  a 
gallant  gentleman ;  but  his  troopers,  appalled  by  the  rout  of 
the  infantry,  galloped  off  in  disorder ;  Annandale's  men  fol- 
lowed ;  all  was  over ;  and  the  mingled  torrent  of  red-coats  and 
tartans  went  raving  down  the  valley  to  the  gorge  of  Killie- 
crankie. 

Mackay,  accompanied  by  one  trusty  servant,  spurred  brave- 
ly through  the*  thickest  of  the  claymores  and  targets,  and 
reached  a  point  from  which  he  had  a  view  of  the  field.  His 
whole  army  had  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  some  Bor- 
derers whom  Leven  had  kept  together,  and  of  Hastings's  regi- 
ment, which  had  poured  a  murderous  fire  into  the  Celtic  ranks, 
and  which  still  kept  unbroken  order.  All  the  men  that  could 
be  collected  were  only  a  few  hundreds.  The  general  made 
haste  to  lead  them  across  the  Garry,  and,  having  put  that  river 
betv/een  them  and  the  enemy,  paused  for  a  moment  to  medi- 
tate on  his  situation 
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He  could  hardly  understand  how  the  conquerors  could  be  so 
anwise  as  to  allow  him  even  that  moment  for  deliberation. 
They  might  with  ease  have  killed  or  taken  all  who  were  with 
him  before  the  night  closed  in.  But  the  energy  of  the  Celtic 
warriors  had  spent  itself  in  one  furious  rush  and  one  short 
struggle.  The  pass  was  choked  by  the  twelve  hundred  beasts 
of  burden  which  carried  the  provisions  and  baggage  of  the 
vanquished  army.  Such  a  booty  was  irresistibly  tempting  to 
men  who  were  impelled  to  war  quite  as  much  by  the  desire  of 
rapine  as  by  the  desire  of  glory.  It  is  probable  that  few  even 
of  the  chiefs  were  disposed  to  leave  so  rich  a  prize  for  the 
sake  of  King  James.  Dundee  himself  might  at  that  moment 
have  been  unable  to  persuade  his  followers  to  quit  the  heaps 
of  spoil,  and  to  complete  the  great  work  of  the  day;  and 
Dundee  was  no  more. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  action  he  had  taken  his  place  in 
front  of  his  little  band  of  cavahy.  He  bade  them  follow  him, 
and  rode  forward.  But  it  seemed  to  be  decreed  that,  on  that 
day,  the  Lowland  Scotch  should  in  both  armies  appear  to  dis- 
advantage. The  horse  hesitated.  Dundee  turned  round,  stood 
up  in  his  stirrups,  and,  waiving  his  hat,  invited  them  to  come 
on.  As  he  lifted  his  arm,  his  cuirass  rose,  and  exposed  the 
lower  part  of  his  left'  side.  A  musket-ball  struck  him ;  his 
horse  sprang  forward  and  plunged  into  a  cloud  of  smoke  and 
dust,  which  hid  from  both  armies  the  fall  of  the  victorious  gen- 
eral. A  person  named  Johnstone  was  near  him,  and  caught 
him  as  he  sank  down  from  the  saddle.  '*  How  goes  the  day  ?  '* 
said  Dundee.  "  Well  for  King  James,"  answered  Johnstone ; 
"  but  I  am  sorry  for  Your  Lordship.  *'  If  it  is  well  for  him," 
answered  the  dying  man,  "  it  matters  the  less  for  me."  He 
never  spoke  again ;  but  when,  half  an  hour  later.  Lord  Dun- 
fermline and  some  other  friends  came  to  the  spot,  they  thought 
that  they  could  still  discern  some  faint  remains  of  life.  The 
body,  wrapped  in  two  plaids,  was  carried  to  the  Castle  of 
Blair.* 


*  As  to  tho  battle,  see  Mackay's  Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Short  Rela* 
tion;  the  Memoirs  of  Dundee;  Memoirs  of  Sir  £wan  Cameron;  Nisbet'a 
and  Osburne's  depositions  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Act.  Pari,  of  July  14, 
1 690.  See  also  the  account  of  the  battle  in  one  of  Burt's  Letters.  Mac* 
phcrson  printed  a  letter  from  Dundee  to  James,  dated  the  day  after  the 
battle.  I  need  not  say  that  it  is  as  impudent  a  forgery  as  Fingal.  The 
ftxithor  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dundee  says  that  Lord  Leven  was  feared  b? 
the  light  of  the  Highland  weapons,  and  set  the  example  of  fligUt.    Thn 
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Mackaj,  who  was  ignorant  of  Dundee's  fate,  and  well  ao^ 
qiminted  with  Dundee's  skill  and  activity,  expected  to  be  in- 
stantly and  hotly  pursued,  and  had  very  little  expectation  of 
being  able  to  save  even  the  scanty  remains  of  the  van 
quished  army.  He  could  not  retreat  by  the  pass ;  for  th< 
Highlanders  were  already  there.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
push  across  the  mountains  towards  the  valley  of  the  Tay.  He 
ftoon  overtook  two  or  three  hundred  of  his  runaways  who  had 
taken  the  same  road.  Most  of  them  belonged  to  Ramsay's 
regiment,  and  must  have  seen  service.  But  they  were  unarm« 
od ;  they  were  utterly  bewildered  by  the  recent  disaster  ;  and 
the  general  could  find  among  them  no  remains  either  of  mar- 
tial discipline  or  of  martial  spirit.  His  situation  was  one  which 
must  have  severely  tried  the  firmest  nerves.  Night  had 
set  in  ;  he  was  in  a  desert ;  he  had  no  guide  ;  a  victorious  en- 
emy was,  in  all  human  probability,  on  his  track  ;  and  he  had 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  a  crowd  of  men  who  had  lo?t  both 
head  and  heart.  He  had  just  suffered  a  defeat  of  all  defeats 
the  most  painful  and  humiliating.  His  domestic  feelings  had 
been  not  less  severely  wounded  than  his  professional  feelings. 
One  dear  kinsman  had  just  been  struck  dead  before  his  eyes. 
Another,  bleeding  from  many  wounds,  moved  feebly  at  his  side. 
But  the  unfortunate  general's  courage  was  sustained  by  a  firm 
faith  in  God,  and  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  the  state.  In  the 
midst  of  misery  and  disgrace,  he  still  held  his  head  nobly  erect, 
and  found  fortitude,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  all  arounvl 
him.  His  first  care  was  to  be  sure  of  his  road.  A  solitary 
light  which  twinkled  through  the  darkness  guided  him  to  i\ 
small  hovel.  The  inmates  spoke  no  tongue  but  the  Gaelic, 
and  were  at  first  scared  by  the  appearance  of  uniforms  and 
arms.  But  Mackay's  gentle  manner  removed  their  apprehen- 
sion ;  their  language  had  been  familiar  to  him  in  childhood ; 
and  he  retained  enough  of  it  to  communicate  with  them.  Hy 
their  directions,  and  by  the  help-  of  a  pocket  map,  in  which  the 
routes  through  that  wild  country  were  roughly  laid  down,  he 
veas  able  to  find  his  way.  He  marched  all  night.  When  day 
broke  his  task  was  more  difficult  than  ever.  Light  increased 
the  terror  of  his  companions.  Hastings's  men  and  Leven's 
men  indeed  still  behaved  themselves  like  soldiers.  But  tlie  fu- 
gitives from  liamsay's  were  a  mere  rabble.     They  had  fiung 


18  a  spiteful  falsehood.     That  Leven  behaved  remarkably  well,  is  pittveiJ 
by  Mackay's  Letters,  Memoirs,  and  Short  Relation 
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awaj  their  muskets.  The  broadswords  from  which  they  had 
fled  were  ever  in  their  eyes.  Every  fresh  object  caused  a 
fresh  panic.  A  company  of  herdsmen  in  plaids  driving  cattle 
was  magnified  by  imagination  into  a  host  of  Celtic  warriors. 
Some  of  the  runaways  left  the  main  body  and  fled  to  the  hills, 
where  their  cowardice  met  with  a  proper  punishment.  They 
were  killed  for  their  coats  and  shoes ;  and  their  naked  car- 
casses were  left  for  a  prey  to  the  eagles  of  Ben  Lawers.  The 
desertion  would  have  been  much  greater,  had  not  Mackay  and 
his  officers,  pistol  in  hand,  threatened  to  blow  out  the  brains  of 
any  man  whom  they  caught  attempting  to  steal  off; 

At  length  the  weary  fugitives  came  in  sight  of  Weerts  Cas- 
tle. The  proprietor  of  the  mansion  was  a  friend  to  the  new 
government,  and  extended  to  tliem  such  hospitality  as  was  in 
his  power.  His  stores  of  oatmeal*  were  brought  out ;  kine 
were  slaughtered ;  and  a  rude  and  hasty  meal  was  set  before 
the  numerous  guests.  Thus  refreshed,  they  again  set  forth, 
and  marched  all  that  day  over  bog,  moor,  and  mountain. 
Thinly  inhabited  as  the  country  was,  they  could  plainly  see 
that  the  report  of  their  disaster  had  already  spread  far,  and 
that  the  population  was  everywhere  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement. Late  at  night  they  reached  Castle  Drummond,  which 
was  held  for  King  William  by  a  small  garrison  ;  and,  on  the 
following  day,  they  proceeded  with  less  difficulty  to  Stirling.* 

The  tidings  of  their  defeat  had  outrun  them.  All  Scotland 
was  in  a  ferment.  The  disaster  had  indeed  been  great ;  but  it 
was  exaggerated  by  the  wild  hopes  of  one  party  and  by  the 
wild  fears  of  the  other.  It  was  at  first  believed  that  the  whole 
army  of  King  William  had  perished ;  that  Mackay  himself  had 
fallen ;  that  Dundee,  at  the  head  of  a  great  host  of  barbari« 
ans,  flushed  with  victory,  and  impatient  for  spoil,  had  already 
descended  from  the  hills ;  that  he  was  master  of  the  whole 
country  beyond  the  Forth  ;  that  Fife  was  up  to  join  him ;  that 
in  three  days  he  would  be  at  Stirling ;  that  in  a  week  he  would 
be  at  Holyrood.  Messengers  were  sent  to  urge  a  regiment 
which  lay  in  Northumberland  to  hasten  across  the  border. 
Others  carried  to  London  earnest  entreaties  that  His  Majesty 
would  instantly  send  every  soldier  that  could  be  spared,  nay, 
that  he  would  come  himself  to  save  his  northern  kingdom. 
The  factions  of  the  Parliament  House,  awe-struck  by  the  com- 


*  Mackaj's  Meinour.    Life  of  Qeneral  Hugh  Slackay,  by  J.  Mackaj 
9f  Bockfield 
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mon  danger,  forgot  to  wrangle.  Courtiers  and  m»lecon(ent3 
with  one  voice  implored  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  close 
the  session,  and  to  dismiss  tliem  from  a  place  wjiere  their  delii> 
erations  might  soon  be  interrupted  by  the  mountaineers.  It 
was  seriously  considered  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to 
abandon  Edinburgh,  to  send  the  numerous  state  prisoners  who 
were  in  the  Castle  and  the  Tolbooth  on  board  of  a  man-of-war 
which  lay  off  Leith,  and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to 
Glasgow. 

The  news  of  Dundee's  victory  was  everywhere  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  news  of  his  death  ;  and  it  is  a  stronsj  proof  of 
the  extent  and  vigor  of  his  faculties,  that  his  death  seums  every- 
where to  have  been  regarded  as  a  complete  set-off  against  his 
victory.  Hamilton,  before  he  adjourned  the  Estates,  ini)rmed 
them  that  he  had  good  tidings  for  them  ;  that  Dundee  was  cer- 
tainly dead ;  and  that  therefore  the  rebels  had  on  the  whole 
sustained  a  defeat.  In  several  letters  written  at  that  conjunc- 
ture by  able  and  experienced  politicians,  »  similar  opinion  is 
expressed.  The  messenger  who  rode  with  the  news  of  the 
battle  to  the  English  Court,  was  fast  followed  by  another  who 
carried  a  despatch  for  the  King,  and,  not  finding  His  Majesty 
at  Saint  James's,  galloped  to  Hampton  Court.  Nobody  in  the 
capital  ventured  to  break  the  seal ;  but  fortunately,  after  the 
letter  had  been  closed,  some  friendly  hand  had  hastily  written 
on  the  outside  a  few  words  of  comfort :  "  Dundee  is  killed. 
Mackay  has  got  to  Stirling ;"  and  these  words  quieted  the 
minds  of  the  Londoners.* 

From  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie  the  Highlanders  had  retired, 
proud  of  their  victory,  and  laden  with  spoil,  to  the  Castle  of 
Blair.  They  boasted  that  the  field  of  battle  was  covered  with 
heaps  of  the  Saxon  soldiers,  and  that  the  ai>pearance  of  the 
corpses  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  power  of  a  good  Gaelic 
broadsword  in  a  good  Gaelic  right  hand.  Heads  were  found 
cloven  down  to  the  throat,  and  skulls  struck  clean  off  just  above 
the  ears.  The  conquerors,  however,  had  bought  their  victory 
dear.  While  they  were  advancing  they  had  been  much 
galled  by  the  musketry  of  the  enemy ;  and,  even  after  the  de- 
cisive charge,  Hastings's  Englishmen  and  some  of  Leven's  bor- 
derers had  continued  to  keep  up  a  steady  fire.     A  hundred 

*  Letter  of  the  Extraordinary  Ambassadors  to  the  Greffier  of  the 

SUitos  Greneral,  August  X2">  1689;  and  a  letter  of  the  same  date  from  Vao 
Odyck,  who  was  at  Hampton  Court. 
VOL.  III.  13 
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and  twenty  Camerons  bad  been  slain  ;  tbe  loss  of  tbe  Macdon-* 
aid's  bad  been  still  greater ;  and  several  gentlemen  of  birth 
and  note  had  fallen.* 

Dundee  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Blair  Athol ;  but  no 
monument  was  erected  over  his  grave;  and  the  church  itself 
has*  long  disappeared.  A  rude  stone  on  the  field  of  battle 
marks,  if  local  tradition  can  be  trusted,  the  place  where  he 
fclLf  During  the  last  three  months  of  his  life  he  had  ap- 
proved himself  a  great  warrior  and  politician  ;  and  his  name 
is  therefore  mentioned  with  respect  by  that  large  class  of  per^ 
sons  who  think  that  there  is  no  excess  of  wickedness  for 
which  courage  and  ability  do  not  atone. 

It  is  curious  that  the  two  most  remarkable  battles  that  per- 
haps were  ever  gained  by  irregular  over  regular  troops  should 
have  been  fought  in  the  same  week  ;  the  battle  of  Killiecran- 
lue,  and  the  battle  of  New 'on  Butler.  In  both  battles  the 
success  of  the  irregular  troops  was  singularly  rapid  and  com- 
plete. In  both  b^^tles  the  panic  of  the  regular  troops,  in 
spite  of  the  conspicuous  examp]^  of  courage  set  by  their  gen- 
erals, was  singularly  disgraceful.  It  ought  also  to  be  noted 
that,  of  these  extraordinary  victories,  one  was  gained  by 
Celts  over  Saxons,  and  the  other  by  Saxons  over  Celts.  The 
victory  of  Killiecrankie  indeed,  though  neither  more  splendid 
nor  more  important  than  the  victory  of  Newton  Butler,  is  far 
more  widely  renowned ;  and  the  reason  is  evident.  The  An- 
glo Saxon  and  the  Celt  have  been  reconciled  in  Scotland,  and 
have  never  been  reconciled  in  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  all  the 
great  actions  of  both  races  are  thrown  into  a  common  stock, 
and  are  considered  as  making  up  the  glory  which  belongs  to 
the  whole  country.  So  completely  has  the  old  antipathy  been 
extinguished,  that  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  hear  a  Low- 
hinder  talk  with  complacency  and  even  with  pride  of  the  most 
humiliating  defeat  that  his  ancestors  ever  underwent.  It 
would  be  dil&cult  to  name  any  eminent  man  in  whom  national 
feeling  and  clannish  feeling  were  stronger  than  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Yet  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentioned  Killiecrankie 
he  seemed  utterly  to  forget  that  he  was  a  Saxon,  that  he  was 
of  the  same  blood  and  of  the  same  speech  with  Ramsay's  foot 
and  Annandale's  horse.     His  heart  swelled  with  triumph  when 


♦  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron ;  Memoirs  of  Dundee, 
t  Tbe  tradition  is  certainly  much  more  than  a  hundred  acd  twenty  yeu« 
old.    The  stone  was  pointed  out  to  Burt. 
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he  related  how  his  own  kindred  had  fled  like  hares  before  a 
smaller  number  of  warriors  of  a  different  breed  and  of  a  dif- 
ferent tongue. 

In  Ireland  the  feud  remains  unhealed.  The  name  of  New- 
ton Butler,  insultingly  repeated  by  a  minority,  is  hateful  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  population.  If  a  monument  were  set  up 
on  the  field  of  battle,  it  would  probably  be  defaced ;  if  a  festi- 
val were  held  in  Cork  or  Waterford  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
bftltlc,  it  would  probably  be  interrupted  by  violence.  The 
most  illustrious  Irish  poet  of  our  time  would  have  thought  it 
treason  to  his  country  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  conquerors^ 
One  of  the  most  learned  and  diligent  Irish  archaeologists  of  our 
time  has  labored,  not  indeed  very  successfully,  to  prove  that 
the  event  of  the  day  was  decided  by  a  mere  accident  from 
which  the  Englisliry  could  derive  no  glory.  We  cannot  won- 
der that  the  victory  of  the  Highlanders  should  be  more  cele- 
brated than  the  victory  of  the  Enniskilleners,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  victory  of  the  Highl^iders  is  matter  of  boast  to 
all  Scotland,  and  that  the  victory  of  the  Enniskilleners  is  mat- 
ter of  shame  to  three  fourths  of  Ireland. 

As  far  as  the  great  interests  of  the  State  were  concerned,  it 
mattered  not  at  all  whether  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie  were 
lost  or  won.  It  is  very  improbable  that  even  Dundee,  if  he 
had  survived  the  most  glorious  day  of  his  life,  could  have 
surmounted  those  ditficulties  which  sprang  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  his  army,  and  which  would  have  increased  tenfold 
as  soon  as  the  war  was  transferred  to  the  Lowlands.  It  is 
certain  that  his  successor  was  altogether  unequal  to  the  task. 
During  a  day  or  two,  indeed,  the  new  general  might  flatter 
himself  that  all  would  go  well.  His  army  was  rapidly  swollen 
to  near  double  the  number  of  claymores  that  Dundee  had 
commanded.  The  Stewarts  of  Appin,  who,  though  full  of  zeal, 
had  not  been  able  to  come  up  in  time  for  the  battle,  were 
among  the  first  who  arrived.  Several  clans,  which  had  hitherto 
waited  to  see  which  side  was  the  stronger,  were  now  eager  to 
descend  on  the  Lowlands  under  the  standard  of  King  James 
the  Seventh.  The  Grants,  indeed,  continued  to  bear  u*ue  al- 
legiance to  William  and  Mary ;  and  the  Mackintoshes  were 
kept  neutral  by  unconquerable  aversion  to  Keppoch.  But 
Macphersons,  Farquharsons,  and  Erasers  came  in  crowds  to 
the  camp  at  Blair.  The  hesitation  of  the  Athol  men  was  at 
an  end.  Many  of  them  had  lurked,  during  the  fight,  among 
ibe  crags  and  birch  trees  of  Killiecrankie,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
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event  of  the  day  was  decided,  had  emerged  from  those  hiding- 
places  to  strip  and  butcher  the  fugitives  who  tried  to  escape  bj 
the  pass.  The  Robertsons,  a  Gaelic  race,  though  bearing  a 
Saxon  name,  gave  in  at  this  conjuncture  their  adhesion  to  the 
cause  of  the  exiled  king.  Their  chief,  Alexander,  who  took 
his  appellation  from  his  lordship  of  Struan,  was  a  very  young 
man  and  a  student  at  the  University  of  Saint  Andrew's.  He 
had  there  acquired  a  smattering  of  letters,  and  had  been  initi- 
ated much  more  deeply  into  Tory  politics.  He  had  now  joined 
the  Highland  army,  and  continued,  through  a  long  life,  to  be 
constant  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  His  part,  however,  in  public 
affairs  was  so  insignificant  that  his  name  would  not  now  be 
remembered,  if  he  had  not  lefl  a  volume  of  poems,  always 
very  stupid  and  often  very  profligate.  Had  this  book  been 
manufactured  in  Grub  Street,  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
honored  with  a  quarter  of  a  line  in  the  Dunciad.  But  it 
attracted  some  notice  on  account  of  the  situation  of  the  writer. 
For,  a  hundred  and  twenty  ^ears  ago,  an  eclogue  or  a  lampoon 
written  by  a  Highland  chief  was  a  literary  portent.* 

But,  though  the  numerical  strength  of  Cannon's  forces  was 
increasing,  their  efficiency  was  diminishing.  Every  new  tribe 
which  joined  the  camp  brought  with  it  some  new  cause  of  dis- 
sension. In  the  hour  of  peril,  the  most  arrogant  and  mutinous 
spirits  will  often  submit  to  the  guidance  of  superior  genius. 
Yet,  even  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  even  to  the  genius  of  Dun- 
dee, the  Celtic  chiefs  had  yielded  but  a  precarious  and  imperfect 
obedience.  To  restrain  them,  when  intoxicated  with  success 
and  confident  of  their  strength,  would  probably  have  been  too 
hard  a  task  even  for  him,  as  it  had  been,  in  the  preceding  gen- 
eration, too  hard  a  task  for  Montrose.  The  new  general  did 
nothing  but  hesitate  and  blunder.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
send  a  large  body  of  men,  chiefly  Robertsons,  down  into  the 
low  country  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  provisions.  He 
seems  to  have  supposed  that  this  detachment  would  without 
difficulty  occupy  Perth.  But  Mackay  had  already  restored 
order  among  the  remains  of  his  army ;  he  had  assembled 
round  him  some  troops  which  had  not  shared  in  the  disgrace  of 


*  See  the  History  prefixed  to  the  poems  of  Alexander  Kobcrtson.  In 
this  history,  he  is  represented  as  having  joined  before  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie.  But  it  appears  from  the  evidence,  which  is  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Act.  Pai\.  Scot,  of  July  14,  1690,  that  he  came  in  on  the  followiug 
day 
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the  late  defeat ;  and  he  was  again  ready  for  action.  Cruel  as 
his  sutferings  had  been,  he  had  wisely  and  magnanimously 
resolved  not  to  punish  what  was  past.  To  distinguish  between 
degrees  of  guilt  was  not  easy.  To  decimate  the  guilty  would 
have  been  to  commit  a  frightful  massacre.  His  habitual  piety 
too  led  him  to  consider  the  unexampled  panic  which  had 
seized  his  soldiers  as  a  proof  rather  of  the  divine  displeasure 
than  of  their  cowardice.  He  acknowledged  with  heroic  hu« 
mility  that  the  singular  firmness  which  he  had  himself  dis* 
played  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  havoc  was  not  hifl 
own,  and  that  he  might  well,  but  for  the  support  of  a  higher 
power,  have  behaved  as  pusillanimously  as  any  of  the  wretched 
runaways  who  had  thrown  away  their  weapons  and  implored 
quarter  in  vain  ft-om  the  barbarous  marauders  of  Athol.  His 
dependence  on  heaven  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from 
applying  himself  vigorously  to  the  work  of  providing,  as  far  as 
human  prudence  could  provide,  against  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  calamity  as  that  which  he  had  just  experienced.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  defeat  was  the  difficulty  of  fixing  bayonets. 
The  firelock  of  the  Highlander  was  quite  distinct  from  the 
weapon  which  he  used  in  close  fight  He  dischai'ged  his  shot, 
threw  away  his  gun,  and  fell  on  with  his  sword.  This  was  the 
work  of  a  moment.  It  .took  the  regular  musketeer  two  or 
three  minutes  to  alter  his  missile  weapon  into  a  weapon  with 
which  he  could  encounter  an  enemy  hand  to  hand ;  and  during 
these  two  or  three  minutes  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie  had  been  decided.  Mackay,  therefore,  ordered  all  his 
bayonets  to  be  so  formed  that  they  might  be  screwed  upon  the 
barrel  without  stopping  it  up,  and  that  his  men  might  be  able 
to  receive  a  charge  at  the  very  instant  after  firing.* 

As  soon  as  he  learned  that  a  detachment  of  the  Gaelic  army 
was  advancing  towai'ds  Perth,  he  hastened  to  meet  them  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  dragoons  who  had  not  been  in  the  battle,  and 
whose  spirit  was  therefore  unbroken.  On  Wednesday  the 
thirty-first  of  July,  only  four  days  after  his  defeat,  he  fell  in 
with  the  Robertsons  near  Saint  Johnston's,  attacked  them, 
routed  them,  killed  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  them,  and  took 
thirty  prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  only  a  single  soldier.f  This 
skirmish  produced  an  effect  quite  out  of  proportion  to  thf 
number  of  the  combatants  or  of  the  slain.     The  reputation  d 

♦  Mackay's  Memoirs. 

t  Miickay's  Memoirs  j  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron. 
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the  Celtic  arms  went  down  almost  as  fast  as  it  had  risea 
During  two  or  three  days  it  had  been  everywhere  imagined 
tliat  those  arms  were  invincible.  There  was  now  a  reaction.- 
It  was  perceived  that  what  had  happened  at  Killiecrankitj  was 
an  exception  to  ordinary  rules,  and  that  the  Highlanders  were 
not,  except  in  very  peculiar  circumstances,  a  match  for  good 
regular  soldiers. 

Meanwhile  the  disorders  of  Cannon's  camp  went  on  increas- 
ing. He  called  a  council  of  war  to  consider  what  course  it 
would  be  advisable  to  take.  But  as  soon  as  the  council  had 
met,  a  preliminary  question  was  raised.  Who  were  entitled  to 
be  consulted  ?  The  army  was  almost  exclusively  a  Highland 
army.  The  recent  victoiy  had  been  won  exclusively  by  High- 
land warriors.  Great  chiefs,  who  had  brought  six  or  seven 
hundred  fighting  men  into  the  field,  did  not  think  it  fair  that 
they  should  be  outvoted  by  gentlemen  from  Ireland  and  from 
the  low  country,  who  bore  indeed  King  James's  commission,  and 
were  called  Colonels  and  Captains,  but  who  were  Colonels 
without  regiments  and  Captains  without  companies.  Lochiel 
epoke  strongly  in  behalf  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged ; 
but  Cannon  decided  that  the  votes  of  the  Saxon  officers  should 
be  reckoned.* 

It  was  next  considered  what  was  to  be  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign. Lochiel  was  for  advancing,  for  marching  towards 
Mackay,  wherever  Mackay  might  be,  and  for  giving  battle 
again.  '  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  success  had  so  turned 
the  head  of  the  wise  chief  of  the  Camerons  as  to  make  him 
insensible  of  the  danger  of  the  course  which  he  recommended. 
But  he  probably  conceived  that  nothing  but  a  choice  between 
dangers  was  left  to  him.  His  notion  was  that  vigorous  action 
was  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  a  Highland  army,  and  that 
the  coalition  of  clans  would  last  only  while  they  were  impa- 
tiently pushing  forward  from  battle-field  to  battle-field.  He 
was  again  overruled.  All  his  hopes  of  success  were  now  at  an 
end.  His  pride  was  severely  wounded.  He  had  submitted  to 
the  ascendency  of  a  great  captain ;  but  he  cared  as  little  as 
any  Whig  for  a  royal  commission.  He  bad  been  willing  to 
be  the  right  hand  of  Dundee ;  but  he  would  not  be  ordered 
about  by  Cannon.  He  quitted  the  camp,  and  retired  to  Loch- 
aber.  He  indeed  directed  his  clan  to  remain.  But  the  clan, 
deprived  of  the  leader  whom  it  adored,  and  aware  that  he  bad 
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mthdrawn  himself  in  ill -humor,  was  no  longer  the  same  terri- 
ble column  which  had  a  few  days  before  kept  so  well  the  vow 
to  perish  or  to  conquer.  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  whose  forces 
exceeded  in  number  those  of  any  other  of  the  confederate 
chiefs,  followed  Lochiefs  example  and  returned  to  Sky.* 

Mackay's  arrangements  were  by  this  time  complete  ;  and  he 
had  little  doubt  that,  if  the  rebels  came  down  to  attaek  him, 
llie  regular  army  would  retrieve  the  honor  which  had  been  l(»st 
fit  Killiecrankie.  His  chief  difficulties  arose  from  the  unwise 
interference  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  at  Edinburgh  with 
matters  which  ought  to  have  been  left  to  his  direction.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  they,  after  the  ordinary  fashion  of  men 
who,  having  no  military  experience,  sit  in  judgment  on  mili- 
tary operations,  considered  success  as  the  only  test  of  the  abil- 
ity of  a  commander.  Whoever  wins  a  battle  is,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  such  persons,  a  great  general ;  whoever  is  beaten  is  a 
bad  general ;  and  no  general  had  ever  been  more  completely 
beaten  than  Mackay.  William,  on  the  other  hand,  continued 
to  place  entire  confidence  in  his  unfortunate  lieutenant.  To 
the  disparaging  remarks  of  critics  who  had  never  seen  a  skir- 
mish, Portland  replied,  by  his  master's  orders,  that  Mackay 
was  perfectly  trustworthy,  that  he  was  brave,  that  he  under- 
stood war  better  than  any  other  officer  in  Scotland,  and  that  it 
was  much  to  be  regretted  that  any  prejudice  should  exist 
against  so  good  a  man  and  so  good  a  soldier.f 

The  unjust  contempt  with  which  the  Scotch  Priry  Council- 
lors regarded  Mackay  led  them  into  a  great  error  which  might 
well  have  caused  a  great  disaster.  The  Cameron ian  regiment 
was  sent  to  garrison  Dunk  eld.  Of  this  arrangement  Mackay 
altogether  disapproved.  He  knew  that  at  Dunkeld  these  troops 
would  be  near  the  enemy ;  that  they  would  be  far  from  all 
assistance ;  that  they  would  be  in  an  open  town ;  that  they 
would  be  surrounded  by  a  hostile  population ;  that  they  were 
rery  imperfectly  disciplined,  though  doubtless  brave  and  zeal- 
ous ;  that  they  were  regarded  by  the  whole  Jacobite  party 
throughout  Scotland  with  peculiar  malevolence ;  and  that,  in 
all  probability,  some  great  effort  would  be  made  to  disgrace  and 
destroy  them.} 


*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron. 

t  See  Portland's  Letters  to  Melville,  of  April  22  and  May  15,  1690 
in  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers. 
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The  General's  opinion  was  disregarded ;  and  the  Camero* 
nians  occupied  the  post  assigned  to  them.  It  soon  appeared 
that  his  forebodings  were  just.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
round  Dunkeld  furnished  Cannon  with  intelligence,  and  urged 
him  to  make  a  bold  push.  The  peasantry  of  Athol,  impatient 
for  spoil,  came  in  great  numbers  to  swell  his  army.  The  regi- 
ment hourly  expected  to  be  attacked,  and  became  discontented 
and  turbulent.  The  men,  mtrepid,  indeed,  both  from  consti* 
tution  and  from  enthusiasm,  but  not  yet  broken  to  habits  of 
military  submission,  expostulated  with  Cleland,  who  com- 
manded them.  They  had,  they  imagined,  been  recklessly,  if 
not  perfidiously,  sent  to  certain  destruction.  They  were  pro- 
tected by  no  ramparts  ;  they  had  a  very  scanty  stock  of  ammu- 
nition ;  they  were  hemmed  in  by  enemies.  An  officer  might 
mount  and  gallop  beyond  reach  of  danger  in  an  hour ;  but  the 
private  soldier  must  stay  and  be  butchered.  "  Neither  I,"  said 
Cleland,  "  nor  any  of  my  officers  will,  in  any  extremity,  aban- 
don you.  Bring  out  my  horse,  all  our  horses ;  they  shall  be 
shot  dead."  These  words  produced  a  complete  change  of  feel- 
ing. The  men  answered  that  the  horses  should  not  be  shot, 
that  they  wanted  no  pledge  from  their  brave  Colonel  except  ' 
his  word,  and  that  they  would  run  the  last  hazard  with  him. 
They  kept  their  promise  well.  The  Puritan  blood  was  now 
thoroughly  up ;  and  what  that  blood  was  when  it  was  up  had 
been  proved  on  many  fields  of  battle. 

That  night  the  regiment  passed  under  arms.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  following  day,  the  twenty-first  of  August,  all  the  hills 
round  Dunkeld  were  alive  with  bonnets  and  plaids.  Cannon's 
army  was  much  larger  than  that  which  Dundee  had  com- 
manded. More  than  a  thousand  horses  laden  with  baggage 
accompanied  his  march.  Both  the  horses  and  baggage  were 
probably  part  of  the  booty  of  Killiecrankie.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  Highlanders  was  estimated  by  those  who  saw  them  at 
from  four  to  five  thousand  men.  They  came  furiously  on. 
The  outposts  of  the  Cameronians  were  speedily  driven  in.  The 
assailants  came  pouring  on  every  side  into  the  streets.  The 
church,  however,  held  out  obstinately.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  regiment  made  its  stand  behind  a  wall  which  surrounded 
a  house  belonging  to  th§  Marquess  of  Athol.  This  wall,  which 
had  two  or  three  days  before  been  hastily  repaired  with  timber 
and  loose  stones,  the  soldiers  defended  desperately  with  mus- 
ket, pike,  and  halbert.  Their  bullets  were  soon  spent ;  but 
lome  of  the  men  were  employed  in  cutting  lead  from  the  roof 
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of  the  Marquess's  house  and  shaping  it  into  shigs.  Meanwhile 
all  the  neighboring  houses  were  crowded  from  top  to  bottom 
with  Highlanders,  who  kept  up  a  galling  fire  from  the  windows- 
Cleland,  while  encouraging  his  men,  was  shot  dead.  The  com 
mand  devolved  on  Major  Henderson.  In  another  minute  Hen- 
derson fell  pierced  with  three  mortal  wounds.  His  place  waa 
supplied  by  Captain  Munro,  and  the  contest  went  on  with  un- 
diminished fury.  A  party  of  the  Cameronians  sallied  forth, 
set  fire  to  the  houses  from  which  the  fatal  shots  had  come,  and 
turned  the  keys  in  the  doors.  In  one  single  dwelling  sixteen 
of  the  enemy  were  burnt  alive.  Those  who  were  in  the  fight 
described  it  as  a  terrible  initiation  for  recruits.  Half  the  town 
was  blazing;  and  with  the  incessant  roar  of  the  guns  were 
mingled  the  piercing  shrieks  of  wretches  perishing  in  the  flames. 
The  struggle  lasted  four  hours.  By  that  time  the  Cameronians 
were  reduced  nearly  to  their  last  flask  of  powder ;  but  their 
spirit  never  flagged.  "  The  enemy  will  soon  carry  the  walL 
Be  ikso.  We  will  retreat  into  the  house  ;  we  will  defend  it  to 
the  last ;  and,  if  they  force  their  way  into  it,  we  will  bum  it 
over  their  heads  ^nd  our  own."  But,  while  they  were  revolv- 
ing these  desperate  projects,  they  observed  that  the  fury  of  the 
assault  slackened.  Soon,  the  Highlanders  began  to  fall  back  ; 
disorder  visibly  spread  among  them ;  and  whole  bands  began 
to  march  off  to  the  hills.  It  was  in  vain  that  their  general  or- 
dered them  to  return  to  the  attack.  Perseverance  was  not  one 
of  their  military  virtues.  The  Cameronians  meanwhile,  with 
shouts  of  defiance,  invited  Amalek  and  Moab  to  come  back  and 
to  try  another  chance  with  the  chosen  people.  But  these  ex- 
hortations had  as  little  effect  as  those  of  Cannon.  In  a  short 
time  the  whole  Gaelic  army  was  in  full  retreat  towards  Blair. 
Then  the  drums  struck  up  ;  the  victorious  Puritans  threw  their 
caps  into  the  air,  raised,  with  one  voice,  a  psalm  of  triumph 
and  thanksgiving,  and  waved  their  colors,  colors  which  were  on 
that  day  unfurled  for  the  first  time  in  the  face  of  an  enemy, 
but  which  have  since  been  proudly  borne  in  every  quarter  of 
the  T7orld,  and  which  are  now  embellished  with  the  Sphinx  and 
the  Dragon,  emblems  of  brave  actions  achieved  in  Egypt  and 
in  China.* 


*  Exact  Narrative  of  the  Conflict  at  Dunkeld  between  the  Earl  of 
Angus's  Regiment  and  the  Rebels,  collected  from  several  Officers  of  that 
Regiment  who  were  Actors  in  or  Eye-witnesses  of  all  that's  hero  narrated 
hi  Reference  to  those  Actions;   Letter  of  Lieutenant  Blackader  to  kif 
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The  Cameronians  had  good  reason  to  be  joyfnl  and  thank- 
ful ;  for  they  had  finished  the  war.  In  the  rebel  camp  all  was 
discord  and  dejection.  The  Highlanders  blamed  Cannon 
Cannon  blamed  the  Highlanders  ;  and  the  host  which  had  been 
the  terror  of  Scotland  melted  fast  away.  The  confederate 
chiefs  signed  an  association  by  which  they  declared  themselves 
fiiithful  subjects  of  King  James,  and  bound  them.^elves  to  meet 
again  at  a  future  time.  Having  gone  through  this  form,  —  for 
it  was  no  more,  —  they  departed,  each  to  his  home.  Cannon 
and  his  Irishmen  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Mull.  The  Low  landers 
who  had  followed  Dundee  to  the  mountains  shifted  for  them* 
selves  as  they  best  could.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August, 
exactly  four  weeks  after  the  Gaelic  army  had  won  the  battle 
of  Killiecrankie,  that  army  ceased  to  exist.  It  ceased  to  exist, 
as  the  army  of  Montrose  had,  more  than  forty  years  earlier ; 
ceased  to  exist,  not  in  consequence  of  any  great  blow  from 
without,  but  by  a  natural  dissolution,  the  effect  of  internal  mal- 
formation. All  the  fruits  of  victory  were  gathered  by  th^  van- 
quished. The  Castle  of  Blair,  which  had  been  the  immediate 
object  of  the  contest,  opened  its  gates  to  Mackay ;  and  a  chain 
of  military  posts,  extending  northward  as  far  as  Inverness, 
protected  the  cultivators  of  the  plains  against  the  predatory 
inroads  of  the  mountaineers. 

During  the  autumn,  the  government  was  much  more  annoyed 
by  the  Whigs  of  the  low  country,  than  by  the  Jacobites  of  the 
hills.  The  Club,  which  had,  in  the  late  session  of  Parliament 
attempted  to  turn  the  kingdom  into  an  oligarchical  republic, 
and  which  had  induced  the  Estates  to  refuse  supplies  and  to 
stop  the  administration  of  justice,  continued  to  sit  during  the 
recess,  and  harassed  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  by  systematic 
agitation.  The  organization  of  this  body,  contemptible  as  it 
may  appear  to  the  generation  which  has  seen  the  Roman  Cath« 
olic  Association  and  the  League  against  the  Corn  Laws,  was 
then  thought  marvellous  and  formidable.  The  leaders  of  the 
confederacy  boasted  that  they  would  force  the  King  to  do  them 
right.  They  got  up  petitions  and  addresses,  tried  to  inflame 
the  populace  by  means  of  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  employed 
emissaries  among  the  soldiers,  and  talked  of  bringing  up  a 
large  body  of  Covenanters  from  the  west  to  overawe  the  Privy 
Council.     In  spite  of  every  artifice,  however,  the  ferment  of 

iM     ■  ■  I    ■  ■  I    ■■■!     ■!  ^mi^^m^^^^m^^^^^m^^  i  — ^— ^^^^—^  mi    ■■    i  miiii  ■■■■■■      ^— a^i^ 

brother,  daited  Dunkeld,  Aug.  21, 1689 ;  Faithful  Contendings  Displayed 
Miuute  of  the  2)coich  Privy  Council  of  Aug.  28,  quoted  by  Mr.  Burtoo. 
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the  public  mind  gradually  subsided.  The  Government,  aftef 
some  hesitation,  ventured  to  open  the  Courts  of  Justice  which 
the  Estates  had  closed.  The  Lords  of  Session  appointed  by 
the  King  took  their  scats ;  and  Sir  James  Dalrymple  presided* 
The  Club  attempted  to  induce  the  advocates  to  absent  them- 
selves from  the  bar^  and  entertained  some  hope  that  the  mob 
would  pull  the  judges  from  the  bench.  But  it  speedily  became 
clear  that  there  was  much  more  likely  to  h6  a  scarcity  of  fees 
than  of  lawyers  to  take  them ;  the  common  people  of  Edin- 
burgh were  well  pleased  to  see  again  a  tribunal  associated' in 
their  minds  with  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  their  city ;  and 
by  many  si^ns  it  appeared  that  the  false  and  greedy  faction 
which  had  commanded  a  majority  of  the  legislature  did  not 
command  a  majority  of  the  nation.* 

*  The  historj  of  Scotland  daring  Uus  aatnmn  will  be  best  itodiad  is 
Ibe  Leven  and  Melville  Papers. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  the  war  in  Scotland  was  broughl 
to  a  close  by  the  discomfiture  of  the  Celtic  army  at  Dunkeld, 
the  Parliament  broke  up  at  Westminster.  The  Houses  had 
Bate  ever  since  January  without  a  recess.  The  Commons,  who 
were  cooped, up  in  a  narrow  space,  had  suffered  severely  from 
heat  and  discomfort ;  and  the  health  of  many  members  had 
given  way.  The  fruit,  however,  had  not  been  proportioned 
to  the  toil.  The  last  three  months  of  the  session  had  been  al- 
most entirely  wasted  in  disputes,  which  have  left  no  trace  in 
the  Statute  Book.  The  progress  of  salutary  laws  had  been 
impeded,  sometimes  by  bickerings  between  the  Whigs  and  the 
Tories,  and  sometimes  by  bickerings  between  the  Lords  and 
the  Commons. 

The  Revolution  had  scarcely  been  accomplished  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  supporters  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  had  not  for- 
gotten what  they  had  suffered  during  the  ascendency  of  their 
enemies,  and  were  bent  on  obtaining  both  reparation  and  re- 
venge. Even  before  the  throne  was  filled,  the  Lords  appointed 
a  committee  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  frightful  stories 
which  had  been  circulated  concerning  the  death  of  Essex.  The 
committee,  which  consisted  of  zealous  Whigs,  continued  its  in- 
quiries till  all  reasonable  men  were  convinced  that  he  had  fallen 
by  his  own  hand,  and  till  his  wife,  his  brother,  and  his  most  in- 
timate friends  were  desirous  that  the  investigation  should  be 
carried  no  further.*  Atonement  was  made,  without  any  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Tories,  to  the  memory  and  the 
families  of  some  other  victims,  who  were  themselves  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  power.  Soon  after  the  Convention  had 
been  turned  into  a  Parliament,  a  bill  for  reversing  the  attainder 
of  Lord  Russell  was  presented  to  the  Peers,  was  speedily  passed 


♦  See  the  Lords*  Journals  of  Feb.  5,  168f ,  and  of  many  subseqatnt 
days;  Braddon's  pamphlet,  entided  the  Karl  of  Essex's  Memory  and 
Uouor  Vindii-ated,  1690;  and  the  London  Gazettes  of  July  31',  and 
August  4  and  7,  1690  in  which  Lady  Essex  and  Burnet  publicly  coQtr^ 
Aicted  Braddon. 
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by  them,  was  sent  down  to  the  Lower  House,  and  was  wel- 
comed there  with  no  common  signs  of  emotion.  Many  of  the 
members  had  sate  in  that  very  chamber  with  Russell.  He  had 
long  exercised  there  an  influence  resembling  the  influence 
which,  within  the  memory  of  this  generation,  belonged  to  the 
upright  and  benevolent  Althorpe;  an  influence  derived,  not 
from  superior  skill  in  debate  or  in  declamation,  but  from  spot 
less  integrity,  from  plain  good  sense,  and  from  that  frankness, 
that  simplicity,  that  good-nature,  which  are  singularly  graceful 
and  winning  in  a  man  raised  by  birth  and  fortune  high  above 
his  fellows.  By  the  Whigs,  Russell  had  been  honored  as  a 
chief;  and  his  political  adversaries  had  admitted  that,  when  he 
was  not  misled  by  associates  less  respectable  and  more  artful 
than  himself,  he  was  as  honest  and  kind-hearted  a  gentleman  as 
any  in  England.  The  manly  firmness  and  Christian  meekness 
with  which  he  had  met  death,  the  desolation  of  his  noble  house, 
the  misery  of  the  bereaved  father,  the  bligiited  prospects  of  the 
orphan  children,*  above  all,  the  union  of  womanly  tenderness 
and  angelic  patience  in  her  who  had  been  dearest  to  the  brave 
Buflferer  ;  who  had  sate,  with  the  pen  in  her  hand,  by  his  side  at 
the  bar,  who  had  cheered  the  gloom  of  his  cell,  and  who,  on 
his  last  day,  had  shared  with  him  the  memorials  of  the  great 
sacrifice,  had  softened  the  hearts  of  many  who  were  little  in 
the  habit  of  pitying  an  opponent.  That  Russell  had  many 
good  qualities,  that  he  had  meant  well,  that  he  had  been  hardly 
used,  was  now  admitted  even  by  courtly  lawyers  who  had  as- 
sisted in  shedding  his  blood,  and  by  courtly  divines  who  had 
done  their  worst  to  blacken  his  reputation.  When,  therefore, 
the  parchment  which  annulled  his  sentence  was  laid  on  the  table 
of  that  assembly  in  which,  eight  years  before,  his  face  and  his 
voice  had  been  so  well  known,  the  excitement  was  great.  One 
old  Whig  member  tried  to  speak,  but  was  overcome  by  his 
feelings.  "  1  cannot,"  he  said,  "  name  my  Lord  Russell  with- 
out disorder.     It  is  enough  to  name  him.     I  am  not  able  to 


*  Whether  the  attainder  of  Lord  Russell  would,  if  unrerersed,  have 
prevented  his  son  from  succeeding  to  tlie  earldom  of  Bedford,  is  a  difli* 
cult  question.  The  old  Earl  collected  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  lawyeri 
of  the  age,  which  may  still  be  seen  among  the  archives  at  Woburn.  \t  it 
remarkable  that  one  of  these  opinions  is  signed  by  Pemberton,  who  bad 
presided  at  the  trial.  This  circumstance  seems  to  prove  that  the  fa  ally 
^d  not  impute  to  him  any  injustice  or  cruelty ;  and,  in  truth,  he  h»  1  be- 
haved as  well  as  any  judge,  before  the  lievolutiou,  ever  beliaved  ta  a 
limilar  occasion. 
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say  raoi'e/  Many  eyes  were  directed  towards  tliat  part  of  the 
house  where  Finch  sate.  The  highly  honorable  manner  in 
which  he  had  quitted  a  lucrative  office,  as  soon  as  he  had  found 
that  he  could  not  keep  it  without  supporting  the  dii-pensing 
power,  and  the  conspicuous  part  which  he  had  borne  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  Bishops,  had  done  much  to  atone  for  his  faults. 
Yet,  on  this  day,  it  could  not  be  forgotten  that  he  had  strenuously 
exerted  himself,  as  counsel  for  the  Crown,  to  obtain  that  judg- 
ment which  was  now  to  be  solemnly  revoked.  He  rose,  and 
attempted  to  defend  his  conduct ;  but  neither  his  legal  acuteness, 
nor  that  fluent  and  sonorous  elocution  which  was  in  his  family 
an  hereditary  gift,  and  of  which  none  of  his  family  had  a  larger 
share  than  himself,  availed  him  on  this  occasion.  The  House 
was  in  no  humor  to  hear  him,  and  repeatedly  interrupted  him 
by  cries  of  *'  Order.*'  He  had  been  treated,  he  was  told,  with 
great  indulgence.  No  accusation  had  been  brought  against 
him.  Why  then  should  he,  under  pretence  of  vindicating  him- 
self, attempt  to  throw  dishonorable  imputations  on  an  illustrious 
name,  and  to  apologize  for  a  judicial  murder?  He  was  forced 
to  sit  down,  after  declaring  that  he  meant  only  to  clear  himself 
from  the  charge  of  having  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  profes- 
gional  duty ;  that  he  disclaimed  all  intention  of  attacking  the 
memory  of  Lord  Kussell;  and  that  he  should  sincen;ly  rejoice 
at  the  reversing  of  the  'attainder.  Before  the  House  rose  the 
bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  would  have  been  instantly 
read  a  third  time  and  passed,  had  not  some  additions  and  omis- 
sions been  proposed,  which  would,  it  was  thought,  make  the 
reparation  more  complete.  The  amendments  were  prepared 
with  great  expedition ;  the  Lords  agreed  to  them ;  and  the 
King  gladly  gave  his  assent.* 

This  bill  was  soon  followed  by  three  other  bills  which 
annulled  three  wicked  and  infamous  judgments,  the  judgment 
against  Sidney,  the  judgment  against  Cornish,  and  the  judg- 
ment against  Alice  Lisle.f 

Some  living  Whigs  obtained  without  difficulty  redress  for 
injuries  which  they  had  suffered  in  the  late  reign.  The  sentence 
of  Samuel  Johnson  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  House 


*  Grey*8  Debates,  March,  168f . 

t  The  Acts  which  reversed  the  attainders  of  Bassell,  Sidney,  Cornish, 
and  Alice  Lisle,  were  private  Acts.  Only  the  titles,  therefore,  are  printed 
in  the  Statute  Book  •  but  the  Acts  will  be  found  in  Howell's  CoUectiob 
•f  State  Trials. 
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of  Commons.  It  was  resolved  that  the  scourging  which  he  had 
undergone  wa?  cruel,  and  that  his  degradation  was  of  no  legai 
effect.  The  latter  proposition  admitted  of  no  dispute  ;  for  he 
had  been  degraded  by  the  prelates  who  had  been  appointed  to 
govern  the  diocese  of  London  during  Compton's  suspension. 
Compton  had  been  suspended  by  a  decree  of  the  High  Com- 
mission ;  and  the  decrees  of  the  High  Commission  were  uni* 
versally  acknowledged  to  be  nullities.  Johnson  had  therefore 
been  stripped  of  his  robe  by  persons  who  had  ro  jurisdiction 
over  him.  The  Commons  requested  the  King  to  compensate 
the  sufferer  by  some  ecclesiastical  preferment.*  William, 
however,  found  that  he  could  not,  without  great  inconvenience, 
grant  this  request.  For  Johnson,  though  brave,  honest,  and 
religious,  had  always  been  rash,  mutinous,  and  quarrelsome ; 
and,  since  he  had  endured  for  his  opinions  a  martyrdom  more 
terrible  than  death,  the  infirmities  of  his  temper  and  under- 
standing had  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  as  dis- 
agreeable to  Low  Churchmen  as  to  High  Churchmen.  Like 
too  many  other  men,  who  are  not  to  be  turned  from  the  path 
of  right  by  pleasure,  by  lucre,  or  by  danger,  he  mistook  the 
impulses  of  his  pride  and  resentment  for  the  monitions  of  con- 
science, and  deceived  himself  into  a  belief  that,  in  treating 
friends  and  foes  with  indiscriminate  insolence  and  asperity,  he 
was  merely  showing  his  Christian  faithfulness  and  courage. 
Burnet,  by  exhorting  him  to  patience  and  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  made  him  a  mortal  enemy.  "  Tell  His  Lordship," 
said  the  infiexible  priest,  ^  to  mind  his  own  business,  and  tc 
]et  me  look  after  mine."t  It  soon  began  to  be  whispered  that 
Johnson  was  mad.  He  accused  Burnet  of  being  the  author  of 
the  report,  and  avenged  himself  by  writing  libels  so  violent 
that  they  strongly  confirmed  the  imputation  which  they  were 
meant  to  refute.  The  King,  therefore,  thought  it  better  to 
give  out  of  his  own  revenue  a  liberal  compensation  for  the 
wrongs  which  the  Commons  had  brought  to  his  roiice,  than  to 
place  an  eccentric  and  irritable  man  in  a  situation  of  dignity 
and  public  trust.  Johnson  was  gratified  with  a  present  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year  for 
two  lives.  His  son  was  also  provided  for  in  the  public  ser- 
vice.! 

*  Commons'  Journals,  June  24,  1689. 

t  Johnson  telfs  this  story  himself,  in  his  strange   pamphlet  entitled 
Notes  upon  the  Phoenix  Edition  of  the  Pastoral  Letter,  1694. 

t  Some  Memorials  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Johnson,  prefixed  to  thf 
folio  edition  of  his  works.  1710 
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While  the  Commons  were  considering  the  case  of  Johusou- 
the  Lords  were  scrutinizing  with  severity  the  proceeding* 
which  had,  in  the  late  reign,  heen  instituted  against  one  of 
their  own  order,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.  The  judges  who  had 
passed  sentence  on  him  were  strictly  interrogated ;  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  declaring  that  in  his  case  the  privileges 
of  the  peerage  had  been  infringed,  and  that  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  in  punishing  a  hasty  blow  by  a  fine  of  tliirty  thousand 
pounds,  had  violated  common  justice  and  the  Great  Charter.* 

In  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned,  all  parties  seem 
to  have  agreed  in  thinking  that  some  public  reparation  waa 
due.  But  the  fiercest  passions  both  of  Whigs  and  Tories  were 
soon  roused  by  the  noisy  claims  of  a  wretch  whose  sufferings, 
great  as  they  might  seem,  had  been  trifling  when  compared 
with  his  crimes.  Oates  had  come  back,  like  a  ghost  from  the 
place  of  punishment,  to  haunt  the  spots  which  had  been  polluted 
by  his  guilt.  The  three  years  and  a  half  which  followed  his 
scourging  he  had  passed  in  one  of  the  cells  of  Newgate,  except 
when  on  certain  days,  the  anniversaries  of  his  perjuries,  he 
had  been  brought  forth  and  set  on  the  pillory.  He  was  still, 
however,  regarded  by  many  fanatics  as  a  martyr ;  and  it  was 
said  that  they  were  able  so  far  to  corrupt  his  keepers  that,  in 
spite  of  positive  orders  from  the  government,  his  sufferings 
were  mitigated  by  many  indulgences.  While  offenders,  who, 
compared  with  him,  were  innocent,  grew  lean  on  the  prison 
allowance,  his  cheer  was  mended  by  turkeys  and  chines,  capons 
and  sucking  pigs,  venison  pasties  and  hampers  of  claret,  the 
offerings  of  zealous  Protestants.t  When  James  had  fled  from 
Whitehall,  and  when  London  was  in  confusion,  it  was  moved, 
in  the  council  of  Lords,  which  had  provisionally  assumed  the 
direction  of  affairs,  that  Oates  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The 
motion  was  rejected  ;l  but  the  jailers,  not  knowing  whom  to 
obey  in  that  time  of  anarchy,  and  desiring  to  conciliate  a  man 
who  had  once  been,  and  might  perhaps  again  be,  a  terrible 
enemy,  allowed  their  prisoner  to  go  freely  about  the  town.! 
Uis  uneven  legs  and  his  hideous  face,  made  more  hideous  by 
the  shearing  which  his  ears  had  undergone,  were  now  again 

*  Lords'  Journals,  May  15,  1689. 

t  North's  Examcn,  224.  North's  evidence  is  confirmed  by  several  con* 
temporary  squibs  in  prose  and  verse.  See  also  the  elxt^v  Sporo^oiYoif^ 
1697. 

I  Halifax  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

\  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Gates's  elKuv  {iaatXui^ 
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seen  every  day  in  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Court  of  He- 
quests.*  He  fastened  himself  on  his  old  patrons,  and,  in  that 
drawl  which  he  affected  as  a  mark  of  gentility,  gave  them  the 
history  of  his  wrongs  and  of  his  hopes.  It  was  impossible,  he 
said,  that  now,  when  the  good  cause  was  triumphant,  the  dis* 
coverer  of  the  plot  could  be  overlooked.  "  Charles  gave  me 
nine  hundred  pounds  a  year.     Sure,  William  will   give  me 

inore."t 

In  a  few  weeks  he  brought  his  sentence  before  the  House  of 

Lords  by  a  writ  of  error.  This  is  a  species  of  appeal  which 
raises  no  question  of  fact.  The  Lords,  while  sitting  judicially 
on  the  writ  of  error,  were  not  competent  to  examine  whether 
the  verdict  which  pronounced  Gates  guilty  was  or  was  not 
according  to  the  evidence.  All  that  they  had  to  consider  was, 
whether,  the  verdict  being  supposed  to  be  according  lo  the 
evidence,  the  judgment  was  legal.  But  it  would  have  been 
difficult  even  for  a  tribunal  composed  of  veteran  magistrates, 
and  was  almost  impossible  for  an  assembly  of  noblemen  who 
were  all  strongly  biased  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  and 
among  whom  there  was  at  that  time  not  a  single  person  whose 
mind  had  been  disciplined  by  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  to 
look  steadily  at  the  mere  point  of  law,  abstracted  from  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the  view  of  one  partj,  a 
party  which,  even  among  the  Whig  peers,  was  probably  a 
minority,  the  appellant  was  a  man  who  had  rendered  inesti- 
mable services  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion,  and  who  had 
been  requited  by  long  confinement,  by  degrading  exposure, 
and  by  torture  not  to  be  thought  of  without  a  shudder.  The 
majority  of  the  House  more  justly  regarded  him  as  the  falsest^ 
the  most  malignant,  and  the  most  impudent  being  that  had  ever 
disgraced  the  human  form.  The  sight  of  that  brazen  forehead, 
the  accents  of  that  lying  tongue,  deprived  them  of  all  mastery 
over  themselves.     Many  of  them  doubtless  remembered  with 

*  In  a  ballad  of  the  time  are  the  following  lines :  — 

"  Come  listen,  ye  Whigs,  to  ray  pitiful  moan, 
All  you  that  have  ears,  when  the  Doctor  has  none.** 

These  lines  must  have  been  in  Mason's  head  when  he  wrote  the  couplet— 

"  Witness,  ye  Hills,  ye  Johnsons,  Scots,  Shebboares; 
Hark  to  my  call;  for  some  of  you  have  ears." 

t  North's  Examen,  224,  254.  North  says  "  six  hundred  a  year."  BuX 
1  have  taken  the  larger  sum  from  the  impudent  petition  which  Oate« 
iddressed  Vt  the  Commons,  July  25,  1689.    See  the  Journals. 
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^haine  and  remorse  that  they  had  been  his  dupes,  and  that,  on 
the  very  last  occasion  on  which  he  had  stood  before  thera,  he 
had  by  perjury  induced  them  to  shed  the  blood  of  one  of  their 
own  illustrious  order.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  crowd 
of  gentlemen  under  the  influence  of  feelings  like  these  would 
act  with  the  cold  impartiality  of  a  court  of  justice.  Before 
they  came  to  any  decision  on  the  legal  question  which  Titus 
had  brought  before  them,  they  picked  a  succession  of  quarrels 
with  him.  He  had  published  a  paper  magnifying  his  merits 
and  his  sufferings.  The  Lords  found  out  some  pretence  for 
calling  this  publication  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  sent  him  to 
the  Marshalsea.  He  petitioned  to  be  released  ;  but  an  objec- 
tion was  raised  to  his  petition.  He  had  described  himself  as  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity ;  and  their  lordships  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge him  as  such.  He  was  brought  to  their  bar,  and  asked 
where  he  had  graduated.  He  answered,  "  At  the  university 
of  Salamanca."  This  was  no  new  instance  of  his  mendacity 
and  effrontery.  His  Salamanca  degree  had  been,  during  many 
years,  a  favorite  theme  of  all  the  Tory  satirists  from  Dryden 
downwards  ;  and  even  on  the  Continent  the  Salamanca  Doctor 
was  a  nickname  in  ordinary  use.f  The  Lords,  in  their  hati*cd 
of  Oates,  so  far  forgot  their  own  dignity  as  to  treat  this  ridicu- 
lous matter  seriously.  They  ordered  him  to  efface  from  his 
petition  the  words,  "  Doctor  of  Divinity."  He  replied  that  he 
could  not  in  conscience  do  it ;  and  he  was  accordingly  sent 
back  to  jail.f 

These  preliminary  proceedings  indicated  not  obscurely  what 
the  fate  of  the  writ  of  error  would  be.  The  counsel  for  Oates 
had  been  heard.  No  counsel  appeared  against  him.  The 
Judges  were  required  to  give  their  opinions.  Nine  of  them 
were  in  attendance ;  and  among  the  nine  were  the  Chiefs  of 
the  three  Courts  of  Common  Law.  The  unanimous  answer 
of  these  grave,  learned,  and  upright  magistrates  was  that  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  was  not  competent  to  degrade  a  priest 
from  his  sacred  office,  or  to  pass  a  sentence  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment ;  and  that  therefore  the  judgment  against  Oates 
was  contrary  to  law,  and  ought  to  be  reversed.  The  Lords 
should  undoubtedly  have  considered  themselves  as  bound  by 
this  opinion.     That  they  knew  Oates  to  be  the  worst  of  meo 


*  Van  Citters,  in  his  despatches  to  the  States  General,  uses  this  nick 
ftanie  quite  gravely. 
t  Lords'  Juunmls,  May  30,  1689. 
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was  nothing  U  the  purpose.  To  them,  sitting  as  a  couit  of 
JQstice,  he  c  ught  to  liave  been  merely  a  John  of  Styles  or  a 
John  of  Nokeri.  But  their  indignation  was  violently  excited. 
Their  habits  were  not  those  which  fit  men  for  the  discharge  of 
judicial  duties.  The  debate  turned  almost  entirely  on  matters 
to  which  no  allusion  ought  to  have  been  made.  Not  a  single 
peer  ventured  to  aflSrm  that  the  judgment  was  legal ;  but  much 
was  said  about  the  odious  character  of  the  appellant,  about  the 
impudent  accusation  which  he  had  brought  against  Catharine 
of  limganza,  and  about  the  evil  consequences  which  mignt 
follow  if  so  bad  a  man  were  capable  of  being  a  witness.  "  There 
is  only  one  way,"  said  the  Lord  President,  "  in  which  I  can 
eonsent  to  reverse  the  fellow's  sentence.  He  has  been  whipped 
from  Aldgate  to  Tyburn.  He  ought  to  be  whipped  from  Ty- 
burn  back  to  Aldgate."  The  question  was  put.  Twenty-three 
peers  voted  for  reversing  the  judgment ;  thirty-five  for  affirm- 
ing it.* 

This  decision  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  not  without 
reason.  A  question  was  now  raised  which  might  justly  excite 
the  anxiety  of  every  man  in  the  kingdom.  That  question  was 
whether  the  highest  tribunal,  the  tribunal  on  which,  in  the  last 
resort,  depended  the  most  precious  interests  of  every  English 
subject,  was  at  liberty  to  decide  judicial  questions  on  other 
than  judicial  grounds,  and  to  withhold  from  a  suitor  what  was 
admitted  to  be  his  legal  right,  on  account  of  the  depravity  of 
his  moral  character.  That  the  supreme  Court  of  Appeal 
ought  not  to  be  suff*ered  to  exercise  arbitrary'  power,  under  the 
forms  of  ordinary  justice,  was  strongly  felt  by  the  ablest  men 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  none  more  strongly  than  by 
Somers.  With  him,  and  with  those  who  reasoned  like  him, 
weie,  on  this  occasion,  allied  many  weak  and  hot-headed  zealots 
who  still  regarded  Oates  as  a  public  benefactor,  and  who 
imagined  that  to  question  the  existence  of  the  Popish  plot  wa? 
to  question  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion.  On  the  very 
morning  after  the  decision  of  the  Peers  had  been  pronounced, 
keen  reflections  were  thrown,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  justice  of  their  lordships.  Three  days  later,  the  subject 
was  brought  forward  by  a  Whig  Privy  Councillor,  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  member  for  Castle  Rising.  He  was  one  of  the  Berk- 
shire branch  of  his  noble  family,  a  branch  which  enjoyed,  in 

*  Lords'  Journals,  May  31,  1689  ;    Commons'  Journals,  AugOit  9. 
North's  Examen,  224 ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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that  a^e,  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  wonilerfully  fertila 
of  bad  rhymers.  The  poetry  of  the  Berkshire  Howards  was 
the  jest  ot  three  generations  of  satirists.  The  mirth  began 
with  the  first  representation  of  the  Rehearsal,  and  continued 
down  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Dunciad.*  But  Sir  Robert,  in 
spite  of  his  bad  verses,  and  of  some  foibles  and  vanities  which 
had  caused  him  to  be  brought  on  the  stage  under  the  name  of 
Sir  Positive  Atall,  had  in  parliament  the  weight  which  a 
stanch  party  man,  of  ample  fortune,  of  illustrious  name,  of 
ready  utterance,  and  of  resolute  spirit  can  scarcely  fail  to  pos- 
sess.f  When  he  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commons  to 
the  case  of  Oates,  some  Tories,  animated  by  the  same  passions 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  other  House,  received  him  with 
loud  hisses.  In  spite  of  this  most  unparliamentary  insult,  he 
persevered ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  majority  was  with 
him.  Some  orators  extolled  the  patriotism  and  courage  of 
Oates ;  others  dwelt  much  on  a  prevailing  rumor,  that  the 
solicitors  who  were  employed  against  him  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown,  had  distributed  large  sums  of  money  among  the  jury- 
men. These  were  topics  on  which  there  was  much  difference 
of  opinion.  But  that  the  sentence  was  illegal  was  a  proposition 
wl\icjipi^^.admitted  of  no  dispute.  The  most  eminent  lawyers  in 
tb^j^ouse  of  Commons  declared  that,  on  this  point,  they  entirely 
concurred  in  the  opinion  given  by  the  Judges  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Those  who  had  hissed  when  the  subject  was  intro- 
duced, were  so  effectually  cowed  that  they  did  not  venture  to 
demand  a  division ;  and  a  bill  annulling  the  sentence  was 
brought  in,  without  any  opposition. | 

The  Lords  were  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  To  retract 
was  not  pleasant.  To  engage  in  a  contest  with  the  Lower 
House,  on  a  question  on  which  that  House  was  clearly  in  the 
right,  and  was  backed  at  once  by  the  opinions  of  the  sages  of 
the  law,  and  by  the  passions  of  the  populace,  might  be  dan« 


*  Sir  Robert  was  the  original  hero  of  the  Rehearsal,  and  was  called 
Bilboa.    In  the  remodelled  Dunciad,  Pope  inserted  the  lines  — 

"  And  high-born  Howard,  more  majestic  sire. 
With  Fool  of  Quality  completes  the  quire.* 


*f 


Pope's  high-born  Howard  was  Edward  Howard,  the  author  of  the  Britiah 
Princes, 
t  Kev  to  the  Keliearsal ;  Shadwell's  Sullen  Lovers ;  Pcpys,  May  5,  8, 

1668:  EvelvTi,  Feb.  16,  168 J. 
I  (jlrey*8  Debates  and  Commons'  Journals,  June  4  and  11«  1689. 
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gerous.  It  was  thought  expedient  to  take  a  midJle  course. 
An  address  was  presented  to  the  King,  requesting  hira  to 
pardon  Oates.*  But  this  concession  only  made  bad  worse. 
Titus  had,  like  every  other  human  being,  a  right  to  justice ; 
but  he  was  not  a  proper  object  of  mercy.  If  the  judgment 
against  hira  was  illegal,  it  ought  to  have  been  reversed.  If  it 
was  legal,  there  was  no  ground  for  remitting  any  part  of  it. 
The  Commons,  very  properly,  persisted,  passed  their  bill,  and 
sent  it  up  to  the  Peers.  Of  this  bill  the  only  objectionable 
pari  was  the  preamble,  which  asserted,  not  only  that  the  judg- 
ment was  illegal,  a  proposition  which  appeared  on  the  face  of 
the  record  to  be  true,  but  also  that  the  verdict  was  corrupt,  a 
proposition  which,  whether  true  or  false,  was  not  proved  by  any 
evidence  at  all. 

The  Lords  were  in  a  great  strait.  They  knew  that  they 
were  in  the  wrong.  Yet  they  were  determined  not  to  proclaim, 
in  their  legislative  capacity,  that  they  had,  in  their  judicial 
capacity,  been  guilty  of  injustice.  They  again  tried  a  middle 
course*  The  preamble  was  softened  down  ;  a  clause  was  added 
which  provided  that  Oates  should  still  remain  incapable  of  be- 
ing a  witness ;  and  the  bill  thus  altered  was  returned  to  the 
Commons. 

The  Commons  were  not  satisfied.  They  rejected  the  amend- 
ments, and  demanded  a  free  conference.  Two  eminent  Tories, 
Rochester  and  Nottingham,  took  their  seats  in  the  Painted 
Chamber  as  managers  for  the  Lords.  With  them  was  joined 
Burnet,  whose  well-known  hatred  of  Popery  was  likely  to  give 
weight  to  what  he  might  say  on  such  an  occasion.  Somers 
was*  the  chief  orator  on  the  other  side ;  and  to  his  pen  we  owe 
a  singularly  lucid  and  interesting  abstract  of  the  debate. 

The  Lords  frankly  owned  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  could  not  be  defended.  They  knew  it  to  be 
illegal,  and  had  known  it  to  be  so  even  when  they  affirmed  it 
B  Jt  they  had  acted  for  the  best.  They  accused  Oates  of  bring- 
ing an  impudently  false  accusation  against  Queen  Catharine ; 
they  mentioned  other  instances  of  his  villany;  and  they  asked 
whether  such  a  man  ought  still  to  be  capable  of  giving  testi- 
mony in  a  court  of  justice.  The  only  excuse  which,  in  their 
Dpinion,  could  be  made  for  him,  was,  that  he  was  insane ;  and 
in  truth,  the  incredible  insolence  and  absurdity  of  his  behavior 
when  he  was  last  before  them,  seemed  to  warrant  the  belief 


*  Lords'  Journals,  June  6, 1689. 
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that  Ir's  brain  had  been  turned,  and  that  he  was  tot  to  be 
trusted  with  the  lives  of  other  men.  The  Lords  could  not, 
therefore,  degrade  themselves  by  expressly  rescinding  what 
they  hud  done  ;  nor  could  they  consent  to  pronounce  the  ver- 
dict corrupt  on  no  better  evidence  than  common  report. 

The  reply  was  complete  and  triumphant.  "  Oates  is  now 
the  smallest  part  of  the  question.  He  has,  your  Lordshipa 
say,  falsely  accused  the  Queen  Dowager  and  other  innocent 
persons.  Be  it  so.  This  bill  gives  him  no  indemnity.  We 
are  quite  wilHng  that,  if  he  is  guilty,  he  shall  be  punished. 
But  for  him,  and  for  all  Englishmen,  we  demand  that  punish- 
ment shall  be  regulated  by  law,  and  not  by  the  arbitrary  dis- 
cretion of  any  tribunal.  We  demand  that,  when  a  writ  of  error 
is  before  your  Lordships,  you  shall  give  judgment  on  it  accoixl- 
ing  to  the  known  customs  and  statutes  of  the  realm.  We  deny 
that  you  have  any  right,  on  such  occasions,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  moral  character  of  a  plaintiff,  or  the  political  effect 
of  a  decision.  It  is  acknowledged  by  yourselves  that  you  have, 
merely  because  you  thought  ill  of  this  man,  affirmed  a  judg- 
ment which  ^ou  knew  to  be  illegal.  Against  this  assumption 
of  arbitrary  power  the  Commons  protest ;  and  they  hope  that 
you  will  now  redeem  what  you- must  feel  to  be  an  error.  Your 
Lordships  intimate  a  suspicion  that  Oates  is  mad.  That  a  man 
is  mad,  may  be  a  very  good  reason  for  not  punishing  him  at 
all.  But  how  it  can  be  a  reason  for  inflicting  on  him  a  pun- 
ishment which  would  be  illegal  even  if  he  were  sane,  the  Com- 
mons do  not  comprehend.  Your  Lordships  think  that  you 
should  not  be  justified  in  calling  a  verdict  corrupt,  which  has 
not  been  legally  proved  to  be  so.  Suffer  us  to  remind  you 
that  you  have  two  distinct  functions  to  perform.  You  are 
judges,  and  you  are  legislators.  When  you  judge,  your  duty 
is  strictly  to  follow  the  law.  Wlien  you  legislate,  you  may 
properly  take  facts  from  common  fame.  You  invert  this  rule. 
You  are  lax  in  the  wrong  place,  and  scrupulous  in  the  wrong 
place.  As  judges,  you  break  through  the  law  for  the  sake  of 
a  supposed  convenience.  As  legislators,  you  will  not  admit 
any  fact  without  such  technical  proof  as  it  is  rarely  possible  for 
legislators  to  obtain."  * 

This  reasoning  was  not  and  could  not  be  answered      The 


*  Commons'  Joui'uals,  Aug.  2,  1689;   Dutch  Ambassadors  £xtraoidi> 
nary  to  the  States  Generul,  J[^^ 
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Commons  were  evidently  flushed  with  their  victory  in  the  argu- 
ment, and  proud  of  the  appearance  which  Somers  had  made  in 
the  Painted  Chamber.  They  particularly  charged  him  to  see 
that  the  report  which  he  had  made  of  the  conference  was  ac- 
curately entered  in  the  Journals.  The  Lords  very  wisely  ab- 
stained from  inserting  in  their  records  an  account  of  a  debate 
in  which  they  had  been  so  signally  discomfited.  But,  though 
conscious  of  their  fault,  and  ashamed  of  it,  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  do  public  penance  by  owning,  in  the  preamble  of 
the  Act,  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  injustice.  The  minority 
was,  however,  strong.  The  resolution  to  adhere  was  carried 
by  only  twelve  votes,  of  which  ten  were  proxies.*  Twenty- 
one  Peers  protested.  The  bill  dropped.  Two  Masters  in 
Chancery  were  sent  to  announce  to  the  Commons  the  final 
resolution  of  the  Peers.  The  Commons  thought  this  proceed- 
ing unjustifiable  in  substance  and  uncourteous  in  form.  They 
determined  to  remonstrate  ;  and  Somers  drew  up  an  excellent 
manifesto,  in  which  the  vile  name  of  Oates  was  scarcely  men- 
tioned, and  in  which  the  Upper  House  was,  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  gravity,  exhorted  to  treat  judicial  questions  judicially, 
and  not,  under  pretence  of  administering  law,  to  make  law.t 
The  wretched  man,  who  had  now  a  second  time  thrown  the 
political  world  into  confusion,  received  a  pardon,  and  was  set 
at  liberty.  His  friends  in  the  Lower  House  moved  an  address 
to  the  Throne,  requesting  that  a  pension  sufficient  for  his  sup- 
port might  be  granted  to  him. J  He  was  consequently  allowed 
about  three  hundred  a  year,  a  sum  which  he  thought  unworthy 
of  his  acceptance,  and  which  he  took  with  the  savage  snarl  of 
disappointed  greediness. 

From  the  dispute  about  Oates  sprang  another  dispute  which 
might  have  produced  very  serious  consequences.  The  instru- 
ment which  had  declared  William  and  Mary  King  and  Queen 
was  a  revolutionary  instrument.  It  had  been  drawn  up  by  an 
assembly  unknown  to  the  ordinary  law,  and  had  never  received 
the  royal  sanction.  It  was  evidently  desirable  that  tiiis  great 
contract  between  the  governors  and  the  governed,  this  title-deed 
by  which  the  King  held  his  throne,  and  the  people  their  liber- 
ties, should  be  put  into  a  strictly  regular  form.     The  Declara- 


*  Lords*  Journals,  July  30,  1689 j  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary;  ClareD- 
ion's  Diary,  July  31,  1689. 
t  See  the  Commons'  Journals  of  July  31  and  August  13,  1689. 
t  Commons'  Journals.  Aug.  20. 
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tion  of  Rights  was,  therefore,  turned  into  a  Bill  of  Rights;  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  speedily  passed  the  Commons ;  but  in  the 
Lords  difficulties  arose. 

The  Declaration  had  settled  the  crown,  first  on  William  and 
Mary  jointly,  then  on  the  survivor  of  the  two,  then  on  Mary's 
posterity,  then  on  Anne  and  her  posterity,  and,  lastly,  on  the 
posterity  of  William  by  any  other  wife  than  Mary.  The  Bill 
had  been  drawn  in  exact  conformity  with  the  Declaration. 
Who  was  to  succeed  if  Mary,  Anne,  and  William  should  all 
die  without  posterity,  was  left  in  uncertainty.  Yet  the  event 
for  which  no  provision  was  made  was  far  from  improbable. 
Indeed,  it  really  came  to  pass.  William  had  never  had  a 
child.  Anne  had  repeatedly  been  a  mother,  but  had  no  child 
living.  It  would  not  be  very  strange  if,  in  a  few  months,  dis- 
ease, war,  or  treason,  should  remove  all  those  who  stood  in  the 
entail.  In  what  state  would  the  country  then  be  left  ?  To 
whom  would  allegiance  be  due  ?  The  bill,  indeed,  contained  a 
clause  which  excluded  Papists  from  the  throne.  But  would 
such  a  clause  supply  the  place  of  a  clause  designating  the  sue* 
cessor  by  name  ?  What  if  the  next  heir  should  be  a  prince  of 
the  House  of  Savoy  not  three  months  old  ?  It  would  be  absurd 
to  call  such  an  infant  a  Papist.  Was  he  then  to  be  proclaimed 
King  ?  Or  was  the  crown  to  be  in  abeyance  till  he  came  to 
an  age  at  which  he  might  be  capable  of  choosing  a  religion  ? 
Might  not  the  most  honest  and  the  most  intelligent  men  be  in 
doubt  whether  they  ought  to  regard  him  as  their  Sovereign  ? 
And  to  whom  could  they  look  for  a  solution  of  this  doubt? 
Parliament  there  would  be  none;  for  the  Parliament  would 
expire  with  the  prince  who  had  convoked  it.  There  would  be 
mere  anarchy,  anarchy  which  might  end  in  the  destruction  of 
the  monarchy,  or  in  the  destruction  of  public  liberty.  For 
these  weighty  reasons,  Burnet,  at  William's  suggestion,  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  crown  should,  failing 
heirs  of  His  Majesty's  body,  be  entailed  on  an  undoubted  Prot- 
estant, Sophia,  Duchess  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  grand- 
daughter of  James  the  First,  and  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  Bohemia. 

The  Lords  unanimously  assented  to  this  amendment ;  but 
tlie  Commons  unanimously  rejected  it.  The  cause  of  the  re« 
jection  no  contemporary  writer  has  satisfactorily  explained. 
One  Whig  historian  talks  of  the  machinations  of  the  republi- 
cans, another  of  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobites.  But  it  is 
quite  certain  that  four  Hfths  of   the   representatives  of  the 
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people  were  neither  Jacobites  nor  republicans.  Yet  not  a 
single  voice  was  raised  in  the  Lower  House  in  favor  of  Ihe 
clause  which  in  the  Upper  House  had  been  carried  by  accla- 
mation *  The  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the 
gross  injustice  which  had  been  committed  in  the  case  of  Gates 
had  irritated  the  Commons  to  such  a  degree  that  they  were 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  quarrel  with  the  Peers.  A  confer- 
ence was  held.  Neither  assembly  would  give  way.  While 
the  dispute  was  hottest,  an  event  took  place  which,  it  might  have 
been  thought,  would  have  restored  hai'mony.  Anne  gave  birth 
to  a  son.  The  child  was  baptized  at  Hampton  Court  with 
great  pomp,  and  with  many  signs  of  public  joy.  William  was 
one  of  the  sponsors.  The  other  was  the  accomplished  Dorset, 
whose  roof  had  given  shelter  to  the  Princess  in  her  distress. 
The  King  bestowed  his  own  name  on  his  godson,  and  announced 
to  the  splendid  circle  assembled  round  the  font  that  the  Httle 
William  was  henceforth  to  be  called  Duke  of  Gloucester.! 
The  birth  of  this  child  had  greatly  diminished  the  risk  against 
which  the  Lords  had  thought  it  necessai-y  to  guard.  They 
might  therefore  have  retracted  with  a  good  grace.  But  their 
pride  had  been  wounded  by  the  severity  with  which  their  de- 
cision on  Oates's  writ  of  error  had  been  censured  in  the  Pjiinted 
Chamber.  They  had  been  plainly  told  across  the  table  that 
they  were  unjust  judges  ;  and  the  imputation  was  not  the  less 
irritating  because  they  were  conscious  that  it  was  deserved. 
They  refused  to  make  any  concession  ;  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  suffered  to  drop.J 

But  the  most  exciting  question  of  this  long  and  stormy  ses- 
sion was,  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  those  men 
,who  had,  during  the  interval  between  the  dissolution  of  the 
Oxford  Pai'hament  and  the  Revolution,  been  the  advisers  or 
the  tools  of  Charles  and  James.  It  was  happy  for  England 
that,  at  this  crisis,  a  prince  who  belonged  to  -neither  of  her 


♦  Oldmixon  accuses  the  Jacobites,  Burnet  the  republicans.  Though 
Bnniet  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  his  ac- 
oount  of  what  passed  is  grossly  inaccurate.  He  says  that  the  clause  was 
warmly  debated  in  the  Commons,  and  that  Hampden  spoke  strongly  for 
it.  But  we  learn  from  the  Journals  (June  19,  1689,)  that  it  was  rejected 
nnsdne  contradicente.  The  Dutch  Ambassadors  describe  it  as  '*  ce.i  pro- 
Oositie  'twelck  geen  ingressie  schynt  te  sullen  vindeu." 

t  London  Gazutte,  Aug.  1,  1689;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 

I  The  history  of  this  Bill  may  be  traced  iu  the  Journals  of  the  two 
GEoases,  and  in  Grey's  Debates. 
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factions,  who  loved  neither,  who  hated  neither,  and  who^  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  great  design,  wished  to  make  use  of 
both,  was  the  moderator  between  them. 

The  two  parties  >yere  now  in  a  position  closely  reseml  ling 
that  in  which  they  had  been  twenty-eight  years  before.  The 
party  indeed  which  had  then  been  undermost  was  now  upper- 
most ;  but  the  analogy  between  the  situations  is  one  of  the  most 
pel  feet  that  can  be  found  in  history.  Both  the  Restoration  and 
the  Revolution  were  accomplished  by  coalitions.  At  the  ResH 
torati  m,  those  politicians  who  were  peculiarly  zealous  for  lib- 
erty assisted  to  reestablish  monarchy  ;  at  the  Revolution,  those 
politicians  who  were  peculiarly  zealous  for  monarchy  assisted 
to  vindicate  liberty.  The  Cavalier  would,  at  the  former  con- 
juncture, have  been  able  to  effect  nothing  without  the  help  of 
Puritans  who  had  fought  for  the  Covenant ;  nor  would  the 
Whig,  at  the  latter  conjuncture,  have  offered  a  successful  resist- 
ance to  arbitrary  power,  had  he  not  been  backed  by  men  who 
had  a  very  short  time  before  condemned  resistance  to  arbitrary 
power  as  a  deadly  siii.  Conspicuous  among  those  by  whom,  in 
1660,  the  royal  family  was  brought  back,  were  HoUis,  who  had, 
in  the  days  of  the  tyranny  of  Charles  the  First,  held  down  the 
Speaker  in  the  chair  by  main  force,  while  Black  Rod  knocked 
for  admission  in  vain  ;  Ingoldsby,  whose  name  was  subscribed 
to  the  memorable  death  warrant ;  and  Prynne,  whose  eai"8 
Laud  had  cut  off,  and  who,  in  return,  had  borne  the  chief  part 
in  cutting  off  Laud's  head.  Among  the  seven  who,  in  1688, 
signed  the  invitation  to  William,  were  Compton,  who  had  long 
enforced  the  duty  of  obeying  Nero  ;  Danby,  who  had  been  hn- 
peached  for  endeavoring  to  establish  military  despotism ;  and 
Lumley,  whose  bloodhounds  had  tracked  Monmouth  to  that  sad 
last  hiding-place  among  the  fern.  Both  in  1 660  and  in  1 688, 
while  the  fate  of  the  nation  still  hung  in  the  balance,  fc»rgive- 
ness  was  exchanged  between  the  hostile  factions.  On  both  oc- 
casions the  reconciliation,  which  had  seemed  to  oe  cordial  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  proved  false  and  hollow  in  the  hoar  of 
triumph.  As  soon  as  Charles  the  Second  was  at  Whitehall, 
the  Cavalier  forgot  the  good  service  recently  done  by  the 
Presbyterians,  and  remeraibered  only  their  old  offences.  As 
soon  as  William  was  King,  too  many  of  the  Whigs  began  to 
demand  vengeance  for  all  that  they  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Rye 
Uouse  Plot,  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Tories.  On  both 
occasions  the  Sovereign  found  it  difficult  to  save  the  vanquished 
party  from  the  fury  of  his  triumphant  supporters  ;  and  on  Ijoth 
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occasions  those  whom  he  had  disappointed  of  their  revenge 
murmured  bitterly  against  the  government  which  had  been 
so  weak  and  ungrateful  as  to  protect  its  foes  against  xta 
friends. 

So  early  as  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  William  called  the 
attention  of  the  Commons  to  the  expediency  of  quieting  the 
public  mind  by  an  amnesty.  He  expressed  his  hope  that  a  bill 
of  general  pardon  and  oblivion  would  be  as  speedily  as  ponsible 
presented  for  his  sanction,  and  that  no  exceptions  would  be 
oiade,  except  such  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  public  justice  and  for  the  safety  of  the  state.  The 
Commons  unanimously  agreed  to  thank  him  for  this  instance 
of  his  paternal  kindness  ;  but  they  suffered  many  weeks  to  pass- 
without  taking  any  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  wish. 
When  at  length  the  subject  was  resumed,  it  was  resumed  in  such 
a  manner  as  plainly  showed  that  the  majority  had  no  rcal  inten- 
tion of  putting  an  end  to  the  suspense  which  embittered  the 
lives  of  all  those  Tories  who  were  conscious  that,  in  their  zeal 
for  prerogative,  they  had  sometimes  overstepped  the  exact  line 
traced  by  law.  Twelve  categories  were  framed,  some  of  which 
were  so  extensive  as  to  include  tens  of  thousands  of  delin- 
quents  ;  and  the  House  resolved  that,  under  every  one  of  these 
categories,  some  exceptions  should  be  made.  Then  came  the 
examination  into  the  cases  of  individuals.  Numerous  culprits 
and  witnesses  were  summoned  to  the  bar.  The  debates  were 
long  and  sharp  ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  work  was 
interminable.  The  summer  glided  away ;  the  autumn  was 
approaching ;  the  session  could  not  last  much  longer ;  and  of 
the  twelve  distinct  inquisitions,  which  the  Commons  had  re- 
solved to  institute,  only  three  had  been  brought  to  a  close.  It 
was  necessary  to  let  the  bill  drop  for  that  year.* 

Among  the  many  offenders  whose  names  were  mentioned  io 
the  course  of  these  inquiries,  was  one  who  stood  alone  and  un- 
aj)proached  in  guilt  and  iflfamy,  and  whom  Whigs  and  Tories 
were  equally  willing  to  leave  to  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  law. 
On  that  teiTible  day  which  was  succeeded  by  the  Irish  Night, 
the  roar  of  a  great  city  disappointed  of  its  revenge  had  fol- 
lowed Jeffreys  to  the  drawbridge  of  the  Tower.  His  imprison- 
ment was  not  strictly  legal ;  but  he  at  first  accepted  with  thanks 


*  See  Grey's  Debates,  and  the  Commons'  Journals  from  March  tu 
Jaly.  The  twelve  categories  will  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the  2Sd 
and  29ih  of  May,  and  of  the  8lh  of  Junt?. 
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and  blesHings  the  protection  which  those  dark  walls,  made 
famous  bj  so  many  crimes  and  sorrows,  afforded  him  against 
the  fury  of  the  multitude.*  Soon,  however,  he  became  sensi- 
ble that  his  life  was  still  in  imminent  peril.  For  a  time  he 
flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
would  liberate  him  from  his  confinement,  and  that  he  should  be 
able  to  steal  away  to  some  foreign  country,  and  to  hide  himself 
with  part  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth  from  the  detestation  of  fnax^ 
kind ;  but,  till  the  government  was  settled,  there  was  no  Court 
competent  to  grant  a  writ  of  Habeiis  Corpus ;  and,  as  soon  aa 
the  government  had  been  settled,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended.!  Whether  the  legal  guilt  of  murder  could  be 
brought  home  to  Jeffreys  may  be  doubted.  But  he  was  morally 
guilty  of  so  many  murders  that,  if  there  had  been  no  other  way 
of  reaching  his  life,  a  retrospective  Act  of  Attainder  would 
have  been  clamorously  demanded  by  the  whole  nation.  A  dis- 
position to  triumph  over  the  fallen  has  never  been  one  t)f  the 
besetting  sins  of  Englishmen  ;  but  the  hatred  of  which  Jef- 
freys was  the  object  was  without  a  parallel  in  our  history,  and 
partook  but  too  largely  of  the  savageness  of  his  own  nature. 
The  people,  where  he  was  concerned,  were  as  cruel  as  himself, 
and  exulted  in  his  misery  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  exult 
in  the  misery  of  convicts  listening  to  the  sentence  of  death,  and 
of  families  clad  in  mourning.  The  rabble  congregated  before 
his  deserted  mansion  in  Duke  Street,  and  read  on  the  door, 
with  shouts  of  laughter,  the  bills  which  announced  the  sale  of 
his  property.  Even  delicate  women,  who  had  tears  for  high- 
waymen and  housebreakers,  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance 
against  him.  The  lampoons  on  him  which  were  hawked  about 
the  town  were  distinguished  by  an  atrocity  rare  even  in  those 
days.  Hanging  would  be  too  mild  a  death  for  him  ;  a  grave 
under  the  gibbet  too  respectable  a  resting-place ;  he  ought  to 
be  whipped  to  death  at  the  cart's  tail ;  he  ought  to  be  tortured 
like  an  Indian ;  he  ought  to  be  devoured  alive.  The  street 
poets  portioned  out  all  his  joints  with  cannibal  ferocity,  and 
computed  how  many  pounds  of  steaks  might  be  cut  from  his 
well-fattened  carcass.  Nay,  the  rage  of  his  enemies  was  such 
that,  in  language  seldom  heard  in  England,  they  proclaimed 
their  wish  that  he  might  go  to  the  place  of  wailing  and  gnash- 

*  Halifax  MS.  in  the  British  Moseum. 

\  The  Life  and  Death  of  Grcorge  Lord  Jeffreys;    Finch's  spoecfa  in 

Qfey's  Debates,  March  1, 168f . 
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Ing  of  teeth,  to  the  worm  that  never  dies,  to  the  fire  that  h 
never  quenched.  They  exhorted  him  to  hang  himself  in  his 
garters,  and  to  cut  his  throat  with  his  razor.  They  put  up 
horrible  prayers  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  repent,  that  he 
might  die  the  same  hard-hearted,  wicked  Jeffreys  that  he  had 
lived.*  His  spirit,  as  mean  in  adversity  as  insolent  and  in- 
human in  prosperity,  sank  down  under  the  load  of  public  abhor- 
rence. His  constitution,  originally  bad,  and  much  impaired 
by  intemperance,  was  completely  broken  by  distress  and 
anxiety.  He  was  tormented  by  a  cruel  internal  disease,  which 
the  most  skilful  surgeons  of  that  age  were  seldom  able  to  re- 
lieve. One  solace  was  left  to  him,  brandy.  Even  when  he 
had  causes  to  try  and  councils  to  attend,  he  had  seldom  gone 
to  bed  sober.  Now,  when  he  had  nothing  to  occupy  his  mind 
save  terrible  recollections  and  terrible  forebodings,  he  aban- 
doned himself  without  reserve  to  his  favorite  vice.  Many 
beheved  him  to  be  bent  on  shoilening  his  life  by  excess.  He 
thought  it  better,  they  said,  to  go  off  in  a  drunken  fit  than  to 
be  hacked  by  Ketch,  or  toni  limb  from  limb  by  the  populace. 

Once  he  was  roused  from  a  state  of  abject  despondency  by 
an  agreeable  sensation,  speedily  followed  by  a  mortifying  dis- 
appointment. A  parcel  had  been  left  for  him  at  the  Tower. 
It  appeared  to  be  a  barrel  of  Colchester  oysters,  his  favorite 
dainties.  He  was  greatly  moved  ;  for  there  are  moments  when 
those  who  least  deserve  affection  are  pleased  to  think  that  they 
inspire  it  "  Thank  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  still  some 
fjiends  left"  He  opened  the  barrel ;  and  from  among  a  heap 
of  shells  out  tumbled  a  stout  halter.f 

It  does  not  appear  that  one  of  the  flatterers  or  buffoons  whom 
he  had  enriched  out  of  the  plunder  of  his  victims  came  to  com- 
fort him  in  the  day  of  trouble.  But  he  was  riot  left  in  utter 
solitude.  John  Tutchin,  whom  he  had  sentenced  to  be  flogged 
every  fortnight  for  seven  years,  made  his  way  into  the  Tower, 
and   presented   himself  before   the   fallen   oppressor.      Poor 


*  See,  among  many  other  pieces,  Jeffreys's  Elegy,  the  Letter  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  exposing  to  him  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  the  Elcffr 
on  Dangerfield,  Dangertield's  Ghost  to  JetFreys,  the  Humble  Petition  or 
Widows  and  fatherless  Children  in  the  West,  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Dis- 
covery and  Confession  made  in  the  time  of  his  sickness  in  the  Tower ; 
Hickeringill's  Ceremonymonger ;  a  broadside  entitled  *'  O  rare  show  !  O 
mre  sight!  O  strange  monster !  The  like  not  in  Europe  1  To  be  aeeo 
near  Tower  Hill,  a  few  doors  beyond  the  Lion's  den." 

t  Life  and  Death  of  George  Lord  Jetfrcys. 
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Jeffreys,  humbled  to  the  dust,  behaved  with  abject  civility,  and 
called  for  wine.  "I  am  glad  sir,"  he  said,  "to  see  you.'* 
"  And  I  am  glad,"  answered  the  resentful  Whig,  "  to  see  your 
Lordship  in  this  place."  "  I  served  my  master,"  said  Jeffreys  ; 
^  1  was  bound  in  conscience  to  do  so."  "  Where  was  your 
conscience,"  said  Tutchin,  "  when  you  passed  that  sentence  on 
me  at  Dorchester  ?  "  "  It  was  set  down  in  my  instructions," 
answered  Jeffreys,  fawningly,  "  that  I  was  to  show  no  mercy 
to  men  like  you,  men  of  parts  and  courage.  When  I  went 
back  to  court  I  was  reprimanded  for  my  lenity."*  Even  Tut- 
ehin,  acrimonious  as  was  his  nature,  and  great  as  were  hia 
wrongs,  seems  to  have  been  a  little  mollified  by  the  pitiable 
spectacle  which  he  had  at  first  contemplated  with  vindictive 
pleasure.  He  always  denied  the  truth  of  the  report  that  he 
was  the  person  who  sent  the  Colchester  barrel  to  the  Tower. 

A  more  benevolent  man,  John  Sharp,  the  excellent  Dean  of 
Norwich,  forced  himself  to  visit  the  prisoner.  It  was  a  pain« 
ful  task  ;  but  Sharp  had  been  treated  by  Jeffreys,  in  old  times, 
as  kindly  as  it  was  in  the  nature  of  Jeffreys  to  treat  anybody, 
and  had  once  or  twice  been  able,  by  patiently  waiting  till  the 
storm  of  curses  and  invectives  had  spent  itself,  and  by  dexter- 
ously seizing  the  moment  of  good-humor,  to  obtain  for  unhappy 
families  some  mitigation  of  their  sufferings.  The  prisoner  was 
surprised  and  pleased.  **  What,"  he  said,  "  dare  you  own  me 
now  ?  "  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  the  amiable  divine  tried 
to  give  salutary  pain  to  that  seared  conscience.  Jeffreys,  in- 
stead of  acknowledging  his  guilt,  exclaimed  vehemently  against 
the  injustice  of  mankind.  "  People  call  me  a  murderer  fw: 
doing  what  at  the  time  was  applauded  by  some  who  are  now 
high  in  public  favor.  They  call  me  a  drunkard  because  I 
take  punch  to  relieve  me  in  my  agony."  He  would  not  admit 
that,  as  President  of  the  High  Commission,  he  had  done  any 
thing  that  deserved  reproach.  His  colleagues,  he  said,  were 
the  real  criminals ;  and  now  they  threw  all  the  blame  on 
liim.  He  spoke  with  peculiar  asperity  of  Sprat,  who  had  un- 
doubtedly been  the  most  humane  and  moderate  member  of  the 
board. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  wicked  judge  was  fast  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  bodily  and  mental  suffering.  Doctor  John 
Scott,  prebendary  of  Saint  Paul's,  a  clergyman  of  great  sano- 
tity,  and  Luthor  of  the  Christian  Life,  a  treatise  once  widely 


*  Tutchin  himself  gives  this  narrativo  in  the  Bloody  ^Ifiaizes. 
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renowned,  was  summoned,  probably  on  the  recommendation  of 
his  intimate  friend  Sharp,  to  the  bedside  of  the  dylnp:  uinn 
It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  Scott  spoke,  as  Sharp  had  aiready 
spoken,  of  the  hideous  butcheries  of  Dorchester  and  Taunton, 
To  the  last,  Jeffreys  continued  to  repeat  that  those  who  thought 
him  cruel  did  not  know  what  his  orders  were  ;  that  he  deserved 
praise  instead  of  blame,  and  that  his  clemency  had  drawn  on 
him  the  extreme  displeasure  of  his  master.* 

Disease,  assisted  by  strong  drink  and  by  misery,  did  its  work 
fast.  The  patient's  stomach  rejected  all  nourishment.  He 
dwindled  in  a  few  weeks  from  a  portly  and  even  corpulent  man 
to  a  skeleton.  On  the  eighteenth  of  April  he  died,  in  the  forty- 
first  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  at  thirty-five,  and  Lord  Chancellor  at  thirty-seven.  In 
the  whole  history  of  the  iinglish  bar  there  is  no  other  instance 
of  so  rapid  an  elevation,  or  of  so  terrible  a  fall.  The  emaciated 
corpse  was  laid,  with  all  privacy,  next  to  the  corpse  of  Mon- 
mouth in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower.f 

The  fall  of  this  man,  once  so  great  and  so  much  dreaded,  the 
horror  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  all  the  respectable 
members  of  his  own  party,  the  manner  in  which  the  least  re- 


*  See  the  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  by  his  son.  What  passed  be- 
tween Scott  and  Jeffreys  was  related  by  Scott  to  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl.  See 
Tindal's  History;  Echard,  iii.  932.  Echurd's  informant,  who  is  not 
named,  but  who  seems  to  have  had  good  opportunities  of  knowinj;  the 
truth,  said  that  Jeffrey?  died,  not,  as  the  <'ulj^ar  believed,  of  drink,  hut  of 
the  stone.  The  distinction  seems  to  be  of  little  importance.  It  is  certiiin 
that  Jeffreys  was  grossly  intemperate;  and  his  malady  was  one  which 
intemperance  notoriously  tends  to  aggravate. 

t  See  a  Full  and  True  Account  of  the  Death  of  George  Lord  Jeffreys, 
licensed  on  the  day  of  his  death.  The  wretched  Le  Noble  was  never 
weary  of  repeating  that  Jeffreys  was  poisoned  by  the  usurper.  I  will 
give  a  short  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  calumnies  of  which  William 
was  the  object  "11  envoya,"  says  Pasquin,  '*ce  fin  ragofit  de  chcmpig- 
nons  au  Chancelier  Jeffreys,  prisonnier  dans  la  Tour,  qui  les  trouva  du 
nidme  goust,  et  du  m§me  assaisonnement  que  furent  les  derniers  dont 
Agrippine  regala  lo  bon-homme  Claudius  son  ^poux,  ct  que  Neron  ap- 
pella  depuis  la  viande  des  Dieux."  Marforio  asks :  "  Le  Chancelier  est 
done  mort  dans  la  Tour?"  Pasquin  answers  :  "II  estoit  trop  fiddle  k 
son  Koi  legitime,  et  trop  habile  dans  les  loix  du  royaume,  pour  ^chapper 
k  rUsurpateur  qn'il  ne  vouloit  point  rcconnoistre.  Guillemot  prit  soin 
de  fuire  publier  que  ce  malheureux  prisonnier  estoit  attaqu^  d'une  fi^vre 
aiaiigne:  mais,  k  parler  franchement,  il  vivroit  peutestre  encore,  8*U 
rt'avoit  rien  mang^  que  de  la  main  de  ses  anciens  cuisiniers." — Le  Fcstin 
d?  Guillemot.  1689.  Dangeau  (May  7)  mentions  a  report  that  Jeffi-eyf 
bad  poisoned  himself. 
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Bpectikble  members  of  that  party  renounced  fellowship  with  him 
in  his  distress,  and  threw  on  him  the  whole  blame  of  Crimea 
which  thej  had  encouraged  him  to  conunit,  ought  to  have  been 
a  lessson  to  those  intemperate  friends  of  liberty  who  were 
clamoring  for  a  new  proscription.  But  it  was  a  lesson  which 
too  many  of  them  disregarded.  The  King  had,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  his  reign,  displeased  them  by  appointing 
a  few  Tories  and  Trimmers  to  high  offices ;  and  the  discon- 
tent excited  by  these  appointments  had  been  inflamed  by 
his  attempt  to  obtain  a  general  amnesty  for  the  vanquished. 
He  was  in  truth  not  a  man  to  be  popular  with  the  vindic- 
tive zealots  of  any  faction.  For  among  his  peculiarities  waa 
a  certain  ungracious  humanity  which  rarely  conciliated  hia 
foes,  which  often  provoked  his  adherents,  but  in  which  he 
doggedly  persisted,  without  troubling  himself  either  about  the 
thanklessness  of  those  whom  he  Iiaa  saved  from  destruction,  or 
about  the  rage  of  those  whom  he  had  disappointed  of  their 
revenge.  Some  of  the  Whigs  now  spoke  of  him  as  bitterly  as 
they  had  ever  spoken  of  either  of  his  uncles.  He  was  a 
Stuart  after  all,  and  was  not  a  Stuart  for  nothing.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  I'ace,  he  loved  arbitrary  power.  In  Holland,  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  himself,  under  the  forms  of  a  repub- 
lican polity,  scarcely  less  absolute  than  the  old  hereditary 
Counts  had  been.  In  consequence  of  a  strange  combination 
of  cu'curastances,  his  interest  had,  during  a  short  time,  coincided 
with  the  interest  of  the  Enghsh  people ;  but  though  he  had 
been  a  deliverer  by  accident  he  was  a  despot  by  nature.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  just  resentments  of  the  W)iigs.  He 
had  objects  in  view  which  the  Whigs  would  not  willingly  suffer 
any  Sovereign  to  attain.  He  knew  that  the  Tories  were  the 
only  tools  for  his  purpose.  He  had  therefore,  from  the  mo- 
ment at  which  he  took  his  seat  on  the  throne,  favored  them 
unduly.  He  was  now  trying  to  procure  an  indemnity  for  those 
very  delinquents  whom  he  had,  a  few  months  before,  described 
in  his  Declaration  as  deserving  of  exemplary  puiilshment.  In 
November,  he  had  told  the  world  that  the  crimes  in  which 
these  men  had  borne  a  part  had  made  it  the  duty  of  subjects 
to  violate  their  oath  of  allegiance,  of  soldiers  to  desert  their 
standards,  of  children  to  make  war  on  their  parents.  WiA 
what  consistency  then  could  he  recommend  that  such  crimes 
should  be  covered  by  a  general  oblivion  ?  And  was  there  not 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  he  wi&hed  to  save  the  agents  of 
tyranny  from  the  fate  which  they  merited,  in  the  hope  that,  al 
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Bome  future  time,  they  might  serve  him  as  unscrupulously  oa 
they  had  served   his  father-in-law  ?  * 

Of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  were  aiii- 
mated  by  these  feelings,  the  fiercest  and  most  audacious  was 
Howe.  He  went  so  far  on  one  occasion  as  to  move  that  an  in- 
quiry should  be  instituted  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1685,  and  that  some  note  of  infamy  should  be  put  oq 
all  who,  in  that  Parliament,  had  voted  with  the  Court.  Tliia 
absurd  and  mischievous  motion  was  discountenanced  by  all  the 
most  respectable  Whigs,  and  strongly  opposed  by  Birch  and 
Maynard-t  Howe  was  forced  to  give  way ;  but  he  was  a  man 
whom  no  check  could  abash ;  and  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
applause  of  many  hotheaded  members  of  his  party,  who  were 
far  from  foreseeing  that  he  would,  after  having  been  the  most 
rancorous  and  unprincipled  of  Whigs,  become,  at  no  distant 
time,  the  most  rancorous  and  unprincipled  of  Tories. 

Tliis  quickwitted,  restless,  and  malignant  politician,  though 
himself  occupying  a  lucrative  place  in  the  royal  household,  de- 
claimed, day  after  day,  against  the  manner  in  which  the  great 
offices  of  state  were  filled ;  and  his  declamations  were  echoed, 
in  tones  somewhat  less  sharp  and  vehement,  by  other  orators. 
No  man,  they  said,  who  had  been  a  minister  of  Charles  or  of« 
James  ought  to  be  a  minister  of  William.     The  first  attack  was  .    / 
directed  against   the   Lord   President  Caermarthen.      Howe 
moved  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  the  King,  re- 
questing that  all  persons  who  had  ever  been  impeached  by  the 
Commons  might  be  dismissed  from  His  Majesty's  counsels  and 
presence.    The  debate  on  this  motion  was  repeatedly  adjourned.       y 
While  the  event  was  doubtful,  William  sent  Dykvelt  to  expos- '^^f' 
tulate  with  Howe.    Howe  was  obdurate.    He  was  what  is  vul- 
garly called  a  disinterested  man;  that  is  to  say,  he  valued    . 
money  less  than  the  pleasure  of  venting  his  spleen  and  of  mak- 
ing a  sensation.     "  I  am  doing  the  King  a  service,"  he  said :  "  I^ 

*  Amon^the  numeroas  pieces  in  which  the  malecontent  Whigs  vented 
their  anger,  none  is  more  curious  than  the  poem  entitled  the  Ghoet  of 

Charles  the  Second.     Charles  addresses  William  thus :  ^ 

• 

**  Hail,  my  blest  nephew,  whom  the  fates  ordaiu 
To  fill  the  measure  of  the  Stuarf  s  reign, 
That  all  the  ills  by  our  whole  race  designed 
In  thee  their  full  accomplishment  might  find: 
*Tis  thou  that  art  decreed  this  point  to  clear, 
Which  we  have  labored  for  these  fourscore  year.** 

t  Qrey's  Debates,  June  12,  1689. 

14* 
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am  rescuing  him  from  false  friends  ;  and,  as  to  my  plaoe^  that 
shall  never  be  a  gag  to  prevent  me  from  speaking  my  mind." 
The  motion  was  "made,  but  completely  failed.  In  truth,  the 
proposition,  that  mere  accusation,  never  prosecuted  to  convic- 
tion, ought  to  be  considered  as  a  decisive  proof  of  guilt,  was 
shocking  to  natural  justice.  The  faults  of  Caermarthen  had 
doubtless  been  great ;  but  they  had  been  exaggerated  by  party 
8pMt,  had  been  expiated  by  severe  suffering,  and  had  been  re- 
deemed by  recent  and  eminent  services.  At  the  time  when  he 
raised  the  great  county  of  York  in  arms  against  Popery  and 
tyranny,  he  had  been  assured  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Whigs  that  all  old  quarrels  were  forgotten.  Howe  indeed 
maintained  that  the  civilities  which  had  passed  in  the  moment 
of  peril  signified  nothing.  "  When  a  viper  is  on  my  hand,"  he 
said,  "  I  am  very  tender  of  him ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  have  him  on 
the  grojnd,  I  set  my  foot  on  him  and  crush  him."  The  Lord 
President,  however,  was  so  strongly  supported  that,  after  a  dis- 
cussion which  lasted  three  days,  his  enemies  did  not  venture  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  motion  against  him.  In 
tlie  course  of  the  debate,  a  grave  constitutional  question  was 
incidentally  raised.  This  question  was  whether  a  pardon 
could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  parliamentary  impeachment  The 
Commons  resolved,  without  a  division,  that  a  pardon  could  npt 
be  so  pleaded.* 

The  next  attack  was  made  on  Halifax.  He  was  in  a  much 
more  invidious  position  than  Caermarthen,  who  had,  under 
pretence  of  ill  health,  withdrawn  himself  almost  entirely  from 
business.  Halifax  was  generally  regarded  as  the  chief  adviser 
of  the  Crown,  and  was  in  an  especial  manner  held  responsible 
for  all  the  faults  which  had  been  committed  with  respect  to 
Ireland.  The  evils  which  had  brought  that  kingdom  to  ruin 
might,  it  was  said,  have  been  averted  by  timely  precaution,  or 
remedied  by  vigorous  exertion.  But  the  government  had  fore- 
seen nothing ;  it  had  done  little  ;  and  that  little  had  been  done 
neither  at  the  right  time  nor  in  the  right  way.  Negotiation 
had  been  employed  instead  of  troops,  when  a  few  troops  might 
have  sufficed.  A  few  troops  had  been  sent  when  many  were 
needed.  The  troops  that  had  been  sent  had  been  ill  equif)ped 
and  ill  commanded.  Such,  the  vehement  Whigs  exclaimed, 
were  the  natural  fruits  of  that  great  error  which  King  William 
had  committed  on  the  firbt  day  of  his  reign.     He  had  placed  in 

*  See  Commons'  Journals,  and  Grey's  Debates,  June  1,  3,  and  4 
IftSO    Lii'e  ol  William.  1704. 
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Tories  and  Trimmers  a  confidence  which  they  did  not  deserve. 
He  had,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  entrusted  the  direction  of  Irish 
affairs  to  the  Trimmer  of  Trimmers,  to  a  man  whose  ability 
nobody  disputed,  but  who  was  not  firmly  attached  to  the  new 
government,  who,  indeed,  was  incapable  of  being  firmly  attached 
to  any  government,  who  had  always  halted  between  two  opinions, 
and  who,  till  the  moment  of  the  fiight  of  James,  had  not  given* 
^  up  the  hope  that  the  discontents  of  the  nation  might  be  quieted 
without  a  change  of  dynasty.  Howe,  on  twenty  occasions,  de» 
signated  Halifax  as  the  cause  of  all  the  c^amities  of  the  coun* 
try.  Monmouth  held  similar  language  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Though  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  paid  no  attention  to 
financial  business,  for  which  he  was  altogether  unfit,  and  of 
which  he  had  very  soon  become  weary.  His  whole  heart  was 
in  the  work  of  persecuting  the  Tories.  He  plainly  told  the 
King  that  nobody  who  was  not  a  Whig  ought  to  be  employed 
in  the  public  service.  William's  answer  was  cool  and  deter- 
mined. "  I  have  done  as  much  for  your  friends  as  I  can  do 
without  danger  to  the  state ;  and  I  will  do  no  more."  *  The 
only  effect  of  this  reprimand  was  to  make  Monmouth  more 
factious  than  ever.  Against  Halifax,  especially,  he  intrigued 
and  harangued  with  indefatigable  animosity.  The  other  Whig 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  Delamere  and  Capel,  were  scarcely  less 
eager  to  drive  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  from  oflftce ;  and  personal 
jealousy  and  antipathy  impelled  the  Lord  President  to  coHspire 
with  his  own  accusers  against  his  rival. 

What  foundation  there  may  have  been  for  the  imputations 
thrown  at  this  time  on  Halifax  cannot  now  be  fully  ascertained. 
His  enemies,  though  they  interrogated  numerous  witnesses,  and 
though  they  obtained  William's  reluctant  permission  to  inspect 
the  minutes  of  the  Privy  Council,  could  find  no  evidence  which 
would  support  a  definite  charge.f  But  it  was  undeniable  that 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  had  acted  as  minister  for  Ireland,  and  that 
Ireland  was  all  but  lost.  It  is  unnecessary  and  indeed  absurd, 
to  suppose,  as  many  Whigs  supposed,  that  his  administration 
was  unsuccessful  because  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  successfuL 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  were 
great,  and  that  he,  with  all  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  was  ill 
qualified  to  cope  with  those  difficulties.     The  whole  machinerj 

•  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584;  Avaux  to  De  Croissy,  Jane,  Jf ,  1689. 
t  As  to  the  minutes  of  the  Privy  Council,  see  the  Commoot'  JoanmJl 
•f  June  29  and  28,  and  of  July  3,  5,  13,  aiid  16. 
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of  government  was  out  of  joint ;  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  set 
it  right.  What  was  wanted  was  not  what  he  had  in  large  meas* 
ure,  wit,  taste,  amplitude  of  comprehension,  subtlety  in  draw- 
ing distinctions  ;  but  what  he  had  not,  prompt  decision,  in- 
defatigable energy,  and  stubborn  resolution.  His  mind  was  at 
best  of  too  soft  a  temper  for  such  work  as  he  had  now  to  do, 
and  had  been  recently  made  softer  by  severe  affliction.  He 
had  lost  two  sons  in  less  than  twelve  months.  A  letter  is  still 
extant,  in  which  he  at  this  time  complained  to  his  honored  friend. 
Lady  Russell,  of  the  desolation  of  his  hearth  and  of  the  cruel 
ingratitude  of  the  Wliigs.  We  possess,  also,  the  answer,  in 
which  she  gently  exhorted  him  to  seek  for  consolation  where 
she  had  found  it  under  trials  not  less  severe  than  his.* 

The  first  attack  on  him  was  made  in  the  Upper  House. 
Some  Whig  Lords,  among  whom  the  wayward  and  petulant 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  conspicuous,  proposed  that  the 
King  should  be  requested  to  appoint  a  new  speaker.  The 
friends  of  Halifax  moved  and  carried  the  previous  question,  t 
About  three  weeks  later  his  persecutors  moved,  in  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  a  resolution  which  imputed 
to  him  no  particular  crime  either  of  omission  or  of  commission, 
but  simply  declared  it  to  be  advisable  that  he  should  be  dis- 
missed from  the  service  of  the  Crown.  The  debate  was  warm. 
Moderate  politicians  of  both  parties  were  unwilling  to  put  a 
stigma  on  a  man,  not  indeed  faultless,  but  distinguished  both 
by  his  abilities  and  by  his  amiable  qualities.  His  accusers  saw 
that  they  could  not  carry  their  point,  and  tried  to  escape  from 
a  decision  which  was  certain  to  be  adverse  to  them,  by  pro- 
posing that  the  Chairman  should  report  progress.  But  their 
tactics  were  disconcerted  by  the  judicious  and  spirited  conduct 
of  Lord  Eland,  now  the  Marquess's  only  son.  "  My  father 
has  not  deserved,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "  to  be  thus  trifled 
with.  If  you  think  him  culpable  say  so.  He  will  at  once 
submit  to  your  verdict.  Dismission  from  Court  has  no  terrora 
for  him.  He  is  raised,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  above  the 
necessity  of  looking  to  office  for  the  means  of  supporting  his 

*  The  letter  of  Halifax  to  Lady  Russell  is  dated  on  the  23d  of  Jaly^ 
1689,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  attack  on  him  in  the  Lords,  and  about  • 
week  before  the  attack  on  him  in  the  Commons. 

t  See  the  Lords'  Journals  of  July  10,  1689,  and  a  letter  frn«A  London 

dated  July  ^f ,  and  transmitted  by  Croissy  to  Avaux.  Don  Pf»dto  de 
Bonquillo  mentions  this  attack  of  the  Whi^  Lords  on  Halifax  in  »  deitpatcb 
•f  which  I  canuot  make  out  the  date. 
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rank.*     The  Committee  divided,  and  Halifax  was  absohea  by 
a  majority  of  fourteen.* 

Had  the  division  been  postponed  a  few  hours,  the  majority 
would  probably  have  been  much  greater.  The  Commons  voted 
under  the  impression  that  Londonderry  had  fallen,  and  that 
all  Ireland  was  lost.  Scarcely  had  the  House  risen  when  a 
courier  arrived  with  news  that  the  boom  on  the  Foyle  had  been 
broken.  He  was  speedily  followed  by  a  second,  who  announced 
the  raising  of  the  siege,  and  by  a  third  who  brought  the  tidings 
of  the  battle  of  Newton  Butler.  Hope  and  exultation  suc- 
ceeded to  discontent  and  dismay .f  Ulster  was  safe ;  and  it 
was  confidently  expected  that  Schomberg  would  speedily  re* 
conquer  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Munster.  He  was  now 
ready  to  set  out.  The  port  of  Chester  was  the  place  from 
which  he  was  to  take  his  departure.  The  army  which  he  was 
to  command  had  assembled  there ;  and  the  Dee  was  crowded 
with  men  of  war  and  transports.  Unfortunately  almost  ail 
those  English  soldiers  who  had  seen  war  had  been  sent  to 
Flanders.  The  bulk  of  the  force  destined  for  Ireland  con- 
sisted of  men  just  taken  from  the  plough  and  the  threshing- 
floor.  There  was,  however,  an  excellent  brigade  of  Dutch 
troops  under  the  command  of  an  experienced  officer,  the  Count 
of  Solmes.  Four  regiments,  one  of  cavalry,  and  three  of  in- 
fantry, had  been  formed  out  of  the  French  refugees,  many  of 
whom  had  borne  arms  with  credit.  No  person  did  more  to 
promote  the  raising  of  these  regiments  than  the  Marquess  of 


*  This  was  on  Saturday  the  3d  of  August.  As  the  division  was  in 
Committee,  the  numbers  do  not  appear  in  the  Journals.  Clarendon,  in 
his  Diary,  says  tliat  the  majority  was  eleven.  But  Narcissus  Luttroll, 
Oldmixon,  and  Tindal  agree  in  putting  it  at  fourteen.  Most  of  the  little 
information  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  about  the  debate  is  contained 
in  a  despatch  of  Don  Pedro  de  Ronquillo.  "  Se  resolvio,"  he  says,  '*que 
el  sabado,  en  comity  de  toda  la  casa,  se  tratasse  del  estado  de  la  nacion 
para  representarle  al  Key.  Emperose  por  acusar  al  Marques  de  Ol.fax; 
y  reconociendo  sus  emulos  que  no  tenian  partido  bastante,  quisle! on  re- 
mitir  para  otro  dia  esta  mocion  :  pero  el  Conde  de  Elan,  primogeLito  del 
Marques  de  Olifax,  miembro  de  la  casa,  Ics  dijo  que  su  padre  no  era 
hombre  para  andar  peloteando  con  el,  y  que  se  tubiesse  culpa  lo  acabasea 
ds  castigar,*  que  el  no  ha  via  menester  estar  en  la  corte  para  portarse  con- 
U>rme  a  su  estado,  pues  Dios  le  ha  via  dado  abundamcnte  para  poderlo 
bazcr ;  con  que  por  pluralidad  de  voces  vencio  sur  partido."  I  suspect 
that  Lord  Eland  meant  to  sneer  at  the  poverty  of  some  of  his  father's  per- 
secutors, and  at  the  greediness  of  others. 

t  This  change  of  deling,  immediately  following  the  debate  Dn  tho  mo 
^n  for  removing  lialifax,  is  noticed  by  Ronquillo. 
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Ruvip^.y.  He  had  been  during  many  years  an  eminently 
faitliful  and  useful  servant  of  the  French  government.  So  highly 
was  his  merit  appreciated  at  Versailles  that  he  had  been  so- 
licited to  accept  indulgences  which  scarcely  any  other  heretic 
could  by  any  solicitation  obtain.  Had  he  chosen  to  remain  in 
his  native  country,  he  and  his  household  would  have  been  per- 
mitted to  worship  God  privately  according  to  their  own  forms. 
But  Ruvigny  r.ejected  all  offers,  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  brethren, 
and,  at  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  quitted  Versailles, 
where  he  might  still  have  been  a  favorite,  for  a  modest  dwell- 
ing at  Greenwich.  That  dwelling  was,  during  the  last  months 
of  his  life,  the  resort  of  all  that  was  most  distinguished  among  his 
fellow  exiles.'  His  abilities,  his  experience  and  his  munificent 
kindness,  made  him  the  undisputed  chief  of  the  refugees.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  half  an  Englishman ;  for  his  sister  had 
been  Countess  of  Southampton,  and  he  was  uncle  of  tady 
Russell.  He  was  long  past  the  time  of  action.  But  his  two 
sons,  both  men  of  eminent  courage,  devoted  their  s^rords  to 
the  service  of  William.  The  younger  son,  who  bore  the  name 
of  Caillemote,  was  appointed  colonel  of  one  of  the  Huguenot 
regiments  of  foot.  The  two  other  regiments  of  foot  were 
commanded  by  La  Melloniere  and  Cambon,  officers  of  high 
reputation.  The  regiment  of  horse  was  raised  by  Schomberg 
himself,  and  bore  his  name.  Ruvigny  lived  just  long  enough 
to  see  those  arrangements  complete.* 

The  general  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  expedition  against 
Ireland  was  confided  had  wonderfully  succeeded  in  obtakning 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  English  nation.  He  had  been 
made  a  Duke,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  Master  of  the  Ord- 
nance ;  he  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  and  yet 
his  elevation  excited  none  of  that  jealousy  which  showed  itself 
as  often  as  any  mark  of  royal  favor  was  bestowed  on  Ben ti  nek, 
on  Zulestein,  or  on  Auverquerque.  Schomberg's  military  skill 
was  universally  acknowledged.  He  was  regarded  by  all  Prot- 
estants as  a  confessor  who  had  endured  every  thing  short  of 
martyrdom  for  the  truth.  For  his  religion  he  had  resigned  a 
splendid  income,  had  laid  down  the  truncheon  of  a  Marshal  of 

*  As  to  Ruvigpiy,  see  Saint  Simon's  Memoirs  of  the  year  1697;  BdP- 
net,  i.  366.  There  is  some  interesting  information  about  Ruvigny  and 
about  the  Huguenot  regiments  in  a  narrative  written  by  a  French  refugee 
of  the  name  of  Dumont.  This  narrative,  which  is  in  manuscript,  and 
which  I  shall  occasionally  quote  as  the  Dumont  MS.,  was  kindJy  lent  to 
me  by  tho  Dean  of  Osaory, 
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Fran  36,  and  had,  at  near  eighty  years  of  age,  begun  ilii  %orld 
Again  as  a  needy  soldier  of  fortune.  As  he  had  no  conn  *c*ion 
with  the  United  Provinces,  and  had  never  belonged  to  the 
little  court  of  the  Hague,  the  preference  given  to  him  over 
English  captains  was  justly  ascribed,  not  to  national  or  per- 
sonal partiality,  but  to  his  virtues  and  his  abilities.  His  deport- 
ment differed  widely  from  that  of  the  other  foreigners  who  had 
just  been  created  English  peers.  They,  with  many  respect- 
able qualities,  were,  in  tastes,  manners,  and  predilecticns, 
Dutchmen,  and  could  not  catch  the  tone  of  the  society  to 
which  they  had  been  transferred.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  had  travelled  over  all  Europe,  had  commanded  armies 
on  the  Meuse,  on  the  Ebro,  and  on  the  Tagus,  had  shone  in 
the  splendid  circle  of  Versailles,  and  had  been  in  high  favor  at 
the  court  of  Berlin.  He  had  often  been  taken  by  French 
noblemen  for  a  French  nobleman.  He  had  passed  some  time 
in  England,  spoke  English  remarkably  well,  accommodated 
himself  easily  to  English  manners,  and  was  often  seen  walking 
in  the  park  with  English  companions.  In  youth  his  habits  had 
been  temperate;  and  his  temperance  had  its  proper  reward, 
a  singularly  green  and  vigorous  old  age.  At  fourscore  he 
retained  a  strong  relish  for  innocent  pleasures ;  he  conversed 
with  great  courtesy  and  sprightliness ;  nothing  could  be  in  bet- 
ter taste  than  his  equipages  and  his  table ;  and  every  cornet 
of  cavalry  envied  the  grace  and  dignity  with  which  the  veteran 
appeared  in  Hyde  Park  on  his  charger  at  the  head  of  his  reg- 
iment* The  House  of  Commons  had,  with  general  approba- 
tion, compensated  his  losses  and  rewarded  his  services  by  a 
grant  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Before  he  set  out  for 
Ireland,  he  requested  permission  to  express  his  gratitude  for 
this  magnificent  present.  A  chair  was  set  for  him  within  the 
bar.  He  took  his  seat  there  with  the  mace  at  his  right  hand, 
rose,  and  in  a  few  graceful  words  returned  his  thanks  and  took 
his  leave.  The  Speaker  replied  that  the  Commons  could  never 
forget  the  obligation  under  which  they  already  lay  to  His 
Grace,  that  they  saw  him  with  pleasure  at  the  head  of  an 
English  army,  that  they  felt  entire  confidence  in  his  zeal  and 
nihility,  and  that,  at  whatever  distance  he  might  be,  he  would 
always  be  in  a  peculiar  manner  an  object  of  their  care.     The 


*  See  the  Abr^g^  de  la  Vie  de  Frederic  Due  de  Schomberg  by  Lu* 
cancT,  1690,  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Dohoa,  and  the  note  of  Saint  Simon 
yn  iSangeaa's  Journal,  July  30,  1690. 


• 
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precedent  set  on  this  interesting  occasion  was  folIuweJ  with 
ilie  utmost  m-nuteness,  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  later, 
on  an  occasion  more  interesting  still.  Exactly  on  the  same 
spot  on  which,  in  July  1689,  Schoraberg  had  acknowledged  the 
liberality  of  the  nation,  a  chair  was  set,  in  July,  1814,  for  a 
still  more  illustrious  warrior,  who  came  to  return  thanks  for  a 
still  more  splendid  mark  of  public  gratitude.  Few  thing?  ii" 
lustrate  more  strikingly  the  peculiar  character  of  the  English 
government  and  people  than  the  circumstance  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  popular  assembly,  should,  even  in  a  moment  of 
joyous  enthusiasm,  have  adhered  to  ancient  forms  with  the 
punctilious  accuracy  of  a  College  of  Heralds  ;  that  the  sitting 
and  rising,  the  covering  and  the  uncovering,  should  have  been 
regulated  by  exactly  the  same  etiquette  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  in  the  seventeenth ;  and  that  the  same  mace  which  had 
been  held  at  the  right  hand  of  Schomberg  should  have  been 
held  in  the  same  position  at  the  right  hand  of  Wellington.* 

On  the  twentieth  of  August  the  ParHament,  having  been 
constantly  engaged  in  business  during  seven  months,  broke  up, 
by  the  royal  command,  for  a  short  recess.  The  same  Gazette 
which  announced  that  the  Houses  had  ceased  to  sit,  announced 
that  Schomberg  had  landed  in  Ireland.f 

Dunng  the  three  weeks  which  preceded  his  landing,  the  dis- 
may and  confusion  at  Dublin  Castle  had  been  extreme.  Dis- 
aster had  followed  disaster  so  fast  that  the  mind  of  James, 
never  very  firm,  had  been  completely  prostrated.  He  had 
learned  first  that  Londonderry  had  been  relieved ;  then  that 
one  of  his  armies  had  been  beaten  by  the  Enniskilleners ;  then 
that  another  of  his  armies  was  retreating,  or  rather  flying, 
from  Ulster,  reduced  in  numbers  and  broken  in  spirit ;  then 
that  Sligo,  the  key  of  Connaught,  had  been  abandoned  to  the 
Englishry.  He  had  found  it  impossible  to  subdue  the  colonists, 
even  when  they  were  left  almost  unaided.  He  might,  there- 
fore, well  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  con- 
tend against  them  when  they  were  backed  by  an  English  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  greatest  general  living  ?  The  un- 
happy prince  seemed,  during  some  days,  to  be  sunk  in  de« 
Bpondency.  On  Avaux  the  danger  produced  a  very  different 
effect.    Now,  he  thought,  was  the  time  to  turn  the  war  between 


'  *  See  the  Commons'  Journals  of  July  16,  1689,  and  of  July  1,  18!4. 

t  Journals  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  Aug.  20, 1 689) }  London  Gazetta 
Aug.  22 
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the  £ug1ish  and  the  Irish  into  a  war  of  extirpation,  and  to 
make  it  impossible  that  the  two  nations  could  ever  be  united 
nnder  one  government.  With  this  view,  he  coolly  submitted 
to  the  King  a  proposition  of  almost  incredible  atrocity.  There 
must  be  a  Saint  Bartholomew.  A  pretext  would  easily  be 
found.  No  doubt,  when  Schomberg  was  known  to  be  in  Ire- 
land, there  would  be  some  excitement  in  those  southern  towns 
of  which  the  population  was  chiefly  English.  Any  disturbancOi 
where vei  it  might  take  place,  would  furnish  an  excuse  for  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and 
Connaught.*  As  the  King  did  not  at  first  express  any  horror 
at  this  suggestion,!  the  Envoy,  a  few  days  later,  renewed  the 
subject,  and  pressed  His  Majesty  to  give  the  necessary  orders. 
Then  James,  with  a  warmth  which  did  him  honor,  declared  that 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  commit  such  a  crime.  "  These 
people  are  my  subjects,  and  I  cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to  cut  their 
throats  while  they  live  peaceably  under  my  government.** 
"  There  is  nothing  cruel,"  answered  the  callous  diplomatist,  "  in 
what  I  recommend.  Your  Majesty  ought  to  consider  that 
mercy  to  Protestants  is  cruelty  to  Catholics."  James,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  moved ;  and  Avaux  retired  in  very  bad 
humor.  His  belief  was  that  the  King's  professions  of  humanity 
were  hypocritical,  and  that,  if  the  orders  for  the  butchery  were 
not  given,  they  were  not  given  only  because  His  Majesty  was 
confident  that  the  Catholics  all  over  the  country  would  fall  on 
the  Protestants  without  waiting  for  orders.J  But  Avaux  was 
entirely  mistaken.  That  he  should  have  supposed  James  to 
be  as  profoundly  immoral  as  himself  is  not  strange.  But  it  is 
strange  that  so  able  a  man  should  have  forgotten  that  James 
and  himself  had  quite  different  objects  in  view.  The  object 
of  the  Ambassador's  politics  was  to  make  the  separation  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland  eternal.  The  object  of  the  King's 
politics  was  to  unite  England  and  Ireland  under  his  own  scep- 


*  '*  J^estois  d'avis  qu*,  apr^M  que  la  descente  seroit  faite,  si  on  apprenoit 
qae  des  Protestans  se  fussent  souievcz  en  quelques  endroits  da  royaomef 

Dnfit  main  basse  sur  tons  g^n^ralement.** —  Avaux,  j^J—^^  1689. 

t  "Le  Roj  d'Angieterre  m'avoit  ^couC(i  as.*te%  paiNiblemcnt  la  premiere 
fois  que  je  luy  avois  propose  cc  qu'il  y  avoit  k  fairc  contre  let  Protcttaaf  .** 

•-Avaux,  Aujj.  If. 
X  Avaux,  Au<^.  7^.     He  Aays,  "  Je  m'ima^inc  qu*il  est  pemuad^  qae, 

Saoiqu'il  ne  donne  point  d'ordre  nur  cela,  la  plapart  ios  CatboUqoM  dt 
i  campagne  se  jetteroot  ior  lea  VroUtntaajt,^* 
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tre ;  and  he  could  not  but  be  aware  that,  if  there  should  be  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  of  three  provinces,  and  he 
should  be  suspected  of  having  authorized  it,  or  of  having  con- 
nived at  it,  there  would  in  a  lortnight  be  not  a  Jacobite  leflt 
even  at  Oxford.* 

Just  at  this  time  the  prospects  of  James,  which  had  seemed 
hopelessly  dark>  began  to  brighten.  The  danger  which  had 
unnerved  him  had  roused  the  Irish  people.  They  had,  six 
months  before,  risen  up  as  one  man  against  the  Saxons.  The 
mrmy  which  Tyrconnel  had  formed  was,  in  proportion  to  llie 
^topulation  from  which  it  was  taken,  the  largest  that  Europe 
had  ever  seen.  But  that  army  had  sustained  a  long  succession 
of  defeats  and  disgraces,  unredeemed  by  a  single  brilliant 
achievement.  It  was  the  fashion,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  to  ascribe  those  defeats  and  disgraces  to  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  the  Irish  race.f  That  this  was  a  great  error  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  history  of  every  war  which  has  been 
carried  on  in  any  part  of  Christendom  during  five  generations. 
The  raw  material  out  of  which  a  good  army  may  be  formed, 
existed  in  great  abundance  among  the  Irish.  Avaux  informed 
his  government  that  they  were  a  remarkably  handsome,  tall, 
and  well-made  race ;  that  they  were  personally  brave  ;  that 
they  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
in  arms ;  that  they  were  violently  exasperated  against  the 
colonists.  After  extolling  their  strength  and  spirit,  he  pro 
ceeded  to  explain  why  it  was  that,  with  all  their  strength  and 
spirit,  they  were  constantly  beaten.  It  was  vain,  he  said, 
to  imagine  that  bodily  prowess,  animal  courage,  or  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm would,  in  the  day  of  battle,  supply  tlie  place  of  dis- 
cipline.    The  infantry  were  ill-armed  and  ill-trained.     They 


♦  Lewis,  -^tj^  reprimanded  Avaux,  though  much  too  gently,  for  pro- 
posing to  butcher  the  whole  Protestant  population  of  Leinster,  Connaugbt, 
and  Munster.  "Je  n'approuve  pas  cependaiit  la  proposition  que  vous 
feites  de  fuit^  main  basse  sur  tous  les  Protestans  du  royaume,  du  moment 
qu'  en  quelque  endroit  que  ce  soit,  ils  se  seront  soulevez:  et,  outre  que 
la  punition  d'une  intinit^  d'innocens  pour  peu  de  coupables  ne  seroit  pas 
juste,  d'ailleurs  les  repr^saiiles  contre  les  Catholiques  seroicnt  d'autant 
plus  dani^ercuses,  que  les  premiers  se  trouveront  mieux  armez  et  soutenos 
de  toutes  les  forces  d'Angleterre. 

t  Uonquillo,  Aug.  tV»  speaking  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  expressea 
his  astonishment,  "que  uni  plaza  sin  fortiHcazion  y  sin  gentes  de  guerra 
ftjn  hccho  una  dcfensa  tan  giotiosa,  y  que  los  sitiadores  al  cortraho  ayaa 
lido  tan  polironcs." 
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were  suffered  to  pillage  wherever  they  went.  They  had  coii- 
tracted  all  the  habits  of  banditti.  There  was  among  theno 
scarcely  one  officer  capable  of  showing  them  their  duty.  Their 
colonels  were  generally  men  of  good  family,  but  men  who  had 
never  seen  service.  The  captains  were  butchers,  tailors,  shoe- 
makers. Hardly  one  of  them  troubled  himself  about  the  com- 
forts, the  accoutrements,  or  the  drilling  of  those  over  whom  he 
was  placed.  The  dragoons  were  little  better  than  the  infantry. 
But  the  horse,  were,  with  some  exceptions,  excellent.  Almost 
all  the  Irish  gentlemen  who  had  any  military  experience  held 
commissions  in  the  cavalry ;  and,  by  the  exertions  of  these  of- 
ficers, some  regiments  had  been  raised  and  disciplined  which 
Avaux  pronounced  equal  to  any  that  he  had  ever  seen.  It 
was,  therefore,  evident  that  the  inefficiency  of  the  foot  and  of 
the  dragoons,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  vices,  not  of  the  Irish 
character,  but  of  the  Irish  administration.* 

The  events  which  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1689  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  tlie  ill-fated  race,  which  enemies  and  allies 
generally  agreed  in  regarding  with  unjust  contempt,  had,  to- 
gether with  the  faults  inseparable  from  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
superstition,  some  fine  qualities  which  have  not  always  been 
found  in  more  prosperous  and  more  enlightened  communities. 
The  evil  tidings  which  terrified  and  bewildered  James,  stirred 
the  whole  population  of  the  southern  provinces  like  the  peal 


*  This  account  of  the  Irish  army  is  compiled  from  numerous  letters 
virrittcn  by  Avaux  to  Lewis  and  to  Lewis's  ministers.  I  will  quote  a 
few  of  the  mo»t  remarkable  passages.  "  Lcs  plus  beaux  hommes/* 
Avaux  says  of  the  Irish,  "qu'on  pout  voir.  11  n'y  en  a  presque  point  au 
ue^ous  de  cinq  pieds  cinq  k  six  pouccs."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
French  foot  is  longer  than  ours.  "  lis  sont  tr^s  bien  fuits ;  mais  il  ne 
«ont  ny  disciplinez  ny  ai*mez,  et  de  surplus  sont  de  grands  voleurs."  "  La 
plupart  de  ces  r^^imeris  8ont  Icvez  par  des  gentilshommcs  qui  n'onk 
jamais  est^  k  Tarmac.  Ce  sont  des  tailleurs,  des  bouchers,  des  cordon- 
oiers,  qui  out  form^  les  rompagnies  et  qui  en  sont  les  Capitaines." 
'Jamais  troupes  n*ont  march^  comme  font  celles-cy.  lis  vont  comme 
Jes  bandits,  et  pillent  tout  ce  quMls  trouvent  en  chemin."  ''  Quoiqu'il 
•oit  vrai  que  les  soldats  paroissent  fort  r6solus  k  bien  faire,  et  qu'ils  scient 
fort  animez  contre  les  rebelles,  n^antmoins  il  ne  suffit  pas  de  cela  pour 

vombattre Les  otticiers  subalternes  sont  mauvais,  et,  k  la  reserve 

d'un  tr^s  petit  nombr«i.  il  n'y  en  a  point  qui  ayt  soin  des  soldats,  des 
armes.  et  de  la  disciijlinc."  "  On  a  bcaucoup  plus  de  confiance  en  la 
cavalcrie,  dunt  la  plu-i  graiide  partio  est  assez  bonne."  Avaux  mentions 
several  rc^imenr^  of  liorse  with  particular  praise.  Of  two  of  these  he 
•uiys  :  "  Ou  p.e  peur,  voir  de  meilleur  regiment."  The  correctness  of  the 
opinion  which  he  had  formed  both  of  the  infantry  and  of  the  cavalry  waSt 
«uer  his  dcpi'<rt'ire  from  Ireland,  signally  proved  at  the  Boyno. 
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of  a  trumpet  sounding  to  battle.  That  Ulster  was  lost,  thai 
the  English  were  coming,  that  the  death-grapple  between  the 
two  hostile  nations  was  at  hand,  was  proclaimed  from  all  the 
altars  of  tliree  and  twenty  counties.  One  last  chance  was  left; 
and,  if  that  chance  failed,  nothing  remained  but  the  despotic, 
the  merciless  rule  of  the  Saxon  colony  and  of  the  heretical 
church.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  had  just  taken  pos- 
session of  the  glebe  house  and  the  chancel,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic squire  who  had  just  been  carried  back  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  shouting  tenantry  into  the  hall  of  his  fathers,  would  be 
driven  forth  to  live  on  such  alms  as  peasants,  themselves  op* 
pressed  and  miserable,  could  spare.  A  new  confiscation  would 
complete  the  work  of  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  and  the  follow- 
ers of  William  would  seize  whatever  the  followers  of  Cromwell 
had  spared.  These  apprehensions  produced  such  an  outbreak 
of  patriotic  and  religious  enthusiasm  as  deferred  for  a  time  the 
inevitable  day  of  subjugation.  Avaux  was  amazed  by  the 
energy  which,  in  circumstances  so  trying,  the  Irish  displayed. 
It  was  indeed  the  wild  and  unsteady  energy  of  a  half  barbar- 
ous people ;  it  was  transient ;  it  was  often  misdirected ;  but 
though  transient  and  misdirected,  it  did  wonders.  The  French 
Ambassador  was  forced  to  own  that  those  officers  of  whose  in- 
competency and  inactivity  he  had  so  often  complained,  had 
suddenly  shaken  off  their  lethargy.  Recruits  came  in  by 
thousands.  The  ranks  which  had  been  thinned  under  the 
walls  of  Londonderry  were  soon  again  full  to  overflowing. 
Great  efforts  were  made  to  arm  apd  clothe  the  troops :  and,  in 
the  short  space  of  a  fortnight,  every  thing  presented  a  new  and 
cheering  aspect.*  • 

The  Irish  required  of  the  King,  in  return  for  their  strenuous 
exertions  in  his  cause,  one  concession  which  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  him.  The  unpopularity  of  Melfort  had  become 
such,  that  his  person  was  scarcely  safe.  He  had  no  friend  to 
speak  a  word  in  his  favor.  The  French  hated  him.  In  every 
letter  which  arrived  at  Dublin  from  England  or  from  Scotland, 


*  J.  will  quote  a  passage  or  two  from  the  despatches  written  at  this  tiiiM 

by  Avaux.  On  September  -fj,  he  says :  "  De  qnelque  cost^  qu'on  sc 
Eourn^t,  on  ne  pouvoit  ricn  prevoir  que  de  d^sagr^able.  Mais  dans  cetK 
extr^mite  chacun  s'est  ^vertu^.  Les  officiers  ont  fait  leurs  recrues  avec 
beaucoup  de  diligence."  Three  days  later  he  says:  **  II  y  a  qr  inze  joon 
que  nous  n'esp^rions  gu^re  de  pouvoir  mettre  les  choses  en  si  bon  eitat: 
mais  ruy  Lord  Tyrconnel  et  toas  les  li'landais  ont  travail!^  avec  lanl 
d'empressement  qu'on  s'est  mis  en  estat  de  deffense.*' 
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he  was  dtscrlbed  as  the  evil  genius  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
It  was^necessary  for  his  own  eake  to  dismiss  him.  An  honor- 
able pretext  was  found.  He  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Ver« 
sallies,  to  represent  there  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  to 
implore  the  French  government  to  send  over  without  delay  six 
or  seven  thousand  veteran  infantry.  He  laid  down  the  seals ; 
and  they  were,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Irish,  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  Irishman,  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  who  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  as  Attorney-General  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Melfort  took  his  departure  under  cuver 
of  the  night ;  for  the  rage  of  the  populace  against  him  was 
such  that  he  could  not  without  danger  show  himself  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin  by  day.  On  the  following  morning  James 
left  his  capital  in  the  opposite  direction  to  encounter  Schom- 
berg.* 

Schomberg  had  landed  in  Antrim.  The  force  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men.  But  he 
expected  to  be  joined  by  the  armed  colonists,  and  by  the  regi- 
ments which  were  under  Kirke's  command.  The  coffee-house 
politicians  of  London  fully  expected  that  such  a  general  with 
such  an  army  would  speedily  reconquer  the  island.  Unhap- 
pily it  soon  appeared  that  the  means  which  had  been  furnished 
to  him  were  altogether  inadequate  to  the  work  which  he  had 
to  perform  ;  of  the  greater  part  of  these  means  he  was  speedily 
deprived  by  a  succession  of  unforeseen  calamities  ;  and  the 
whole  campaign  was  merely  a  long  struggle  maintained  by  his 
prudence  and  resolution  against  the  utmost  spite  of  fortune. 

He  marched  first  io  Carrickfergus.  That  town  was  held  for 
James  by  two  regiments  of  infantry.  Schomberg  battered  the 
walls  ;  and  the  Irish,  after  holding  out  a  week,  capitulated.  He 
promised  that  they  should  depart  unharmed ;  but  he  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  keep  his  word.  The  people  of  the  town 
and  neighborhood  were  generally  Protestants  of  Scottish  ex- 
traction. They  had  suffered  much  during  the  short  ascendency 
of  the  native  race ;  and  what  they  had  suffered  they  were  now 
eager  to  retaliate.  They  assembled  in  great  multitudes,  ex- 
claiming that  the  capitulation  was  nothing  to  them,  and  that 
thi?y  would  be  revenged.     They  soon  proceeded  from  words  to 

*Avaux,Aug.  |o/|^'^^^';   Life  of  James,  u.  373;    Melfort's 

yindication  of  himself  among  the  Nairne  Papers.  Avaax  says:  "D 
ponrra  partir  ce  soir  k  la  nuit:  car  je  vois  bien  qu'il  appreheude  qa'il  M 
lera  pas  sur  pour  luy  de  partir  en  plein  jour." 
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blows.  The  Irish,  disarmed,  stripped,  and  hustled,  clung  foi 
protection  to  the  English  officers  and  soldiers.  Schomberg 
with  difficulty  prevented  a  massacre  by  spurring,  pistol  in 
hand,  through  the  throng  of  the  enraged  colonists.* 

From  Carrickfergus  Schomberg  proceeded  to  Lisburn,  and 
thence,  through  towns  Itt't  without  an  inhabitant,  and  ovcf 
plains  on  which  not  a  cow,  nor  a  sheep,  nor  a  stack  of  corn 
was  to  be  seen,  to  Loughbrickland.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
tliree  regiments  of  Enniskilleners,  whose  dress,  horses,  and 
arms  looked  strange  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  pomp  of  reviews, 
but  who  in  natural  courage  were  inferior  to  no  troops  in  the 
world,  and  who  had,  during  months  of  constant  watching  and 
skirmishing,    acquired    many   of    the   essential    qualities   of 

soldiers.f 

Schomberg  continued  to  advance  towards  Dublin  through  a 
desert.  The  few  Irish  troops  which  remained  in  the  south  of 
Ulster  retreated  before  him,  destroying  as  they  retreated. 
Newry,  once  a  well-built  and  thriving  Protestant  borough,  he 
found  a  heap  of  smoking  ashes.  Carlingford  too  had  perished. 
The  spot  where  the  town  had  once  stood  was  marked  only  by 
ilie  massy  remains  of  the  old  Norman  castle.  Those  who 
ventured  to  wander  from  the  camp  reported  that  the  country, 
as  far  as  they  could  explore  it,  was  a  wilderness.  There  were 
cabins,  but  no  inmates ;  there  was  rich  pasture,  but  neither 
flock  nor  herd  ;  there  were  cornfields ;  but  the  harvest  lay  on 
the  ground  soaked  with  rain.{ 

While  Schomberg  was  advancing  through  a  vast  solitude, 
the  Irish  forces  were  rapidly  assembling  ;rom  every  quarter. 
On  the  tenth  of  'September  the  royal  standard  of  James  was 
unfurled  on  the  tower  of  Drogheda ;  and  beneath  it  were  soon 
collected  twenty  thousand  fighting  men,  the  infantry  geuei'ally 
bad,  the  cavalry  generally  good,  but  both  infantry  and  cavalry 
full  of  zeal  for  their  country  and  their  religion.§  The  iroops 
were  attended  as  usual  by  a  great  multitude  of  camp  followers, 
%rmed   with  scythes,  half  pikes,  and  skeans.     By  this  time 

^  Story's  Impartial  History  of  the  Wars  of  Ireland,  1693;   Life  of 

James,  ii.  374,  Avaux,  Sept.  yy,  1689;  Nibell's  Journal,  printed  in  1689, 
And  reprinted  by  Macpherson. 

t  Story's  Impartial  History. 

I  Ibid. 

4  Avaux,  Sept.  ^j},  1689;  Story's  Impartial  History;  Life  of  Jameti, 
ii.  377,  378,  Orig.  Mem.  Story  and  James  agree  in  estimating  the  IriBb 
army  at  about  twenty  tbousaud  men.    See  tdso  Dangeau,  Oct.  28, 1689L 
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Schomberg  had  reached  Dundalk.  The  di.^in  sro  between  the 
two  armies  was  not  more  than  a  long  day's  march.  It  wan 
therefore  generally  expected  that  the  fate  of  the  island  would 
speedily  be  decided  by  a  pitched  battle. 

In  both  camps,  all  who  did  not  understand  war  were  eager 
to  fight ;  and,  in  both  camps,  the  few  who  had  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  military  science  were  against  fighting.  Neither  Roseo 
nor  Schomberg  wished  to  put  every  thing  on  a  cast.  Each 
of  them  knew  intimately  the  defects  of  his  own  ai'my ;  and 
neither  of  them  was  fully  aware  of  the  defects  of  the  other's 
army.  Rosen  was  certain  that  the  Irish  infantry  were  worse 
equipped,  worse  otficered,  and  worse  drilled,  than  any  infantry 
that  he  had  ever  seen  from  tlie  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  and  he  supposed  that  the  English  troops  were  well  trained, 
and  were,  as  they  doubtless  ought  to  have  been,  amply  pro- 
vided with  every  thing  necessaiy  to  their  elliciency.  Num- 
bers, he  rightly  judged,  would  avail  little  against  a  great  su- 
periority of  arms  and  discipline.  He  therefore  advised  James 
to  fall  back,  and  even  to  abandon  Dublin  to  the  enemy,  rathei 
than  liazard  a  battle  the  loss  of  which  would  be  the  loss  of 
all.  Athlone  was  the  best  place  in  the  kingdom  for  a  deter- 
mined stand.  The  passage  of  the  Shannon  might  be  defended 
till  the  succors  which  Melfort  had  been  cliarged  to  solicit  came 
from  France  ;  and  those  succors  would  change  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  war.  But  the  Irish,  with  Tyrconnel  at  their  head, 
were  unanimous  against  retreating.  The  blood  of  the  whole 
nation  was  up.  James  was  pleased  with  the  enthusiasm  cf 
his  subjects,  and  positively  declared  that  he  would  not  dh^' 
grace  himself  by  leaving  liis  capital  to  the  invaders  without  a 
blow.* 

In  a  few  days  it  became  clear  that  Schomberg  had  deter- 
mined not  to  fight.  His  reasons  were  weighty.  He  had  some 
good  Dutch  and  French  troops.  The  Enniskilleners  who  had 
joined  him  had  served  a  military  apprenticeship,  though  not 
in  a  very  regular  manner.  But  the  bulk  of  his  army  consisted 
of  English  peasants  who  had  just  left  their  cottages.  His 
musketeers  had  still  to  learn  how  to  load  their  pieces  ;  hia 
dragoons  had  still  to  learn  how  to  manage  their  horses ;  and 
these  inexperienced  recruits  were  for  the  most  part  conmianded 
by  officers  as  inexperienced  as  themselves.  His  troops  were 
therefore  not  generally  superior  in  discipline  to  the  Irish,  ^ind 


*  Life  of  James,  ii.  377,  378.  Grig.  Mem. 
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were  in  number  far  inferior.  Nay,  he  found  that  his  men 
were  almost  as  ill  armed,  as  ill  lodged,  as  ill  clad,  as  the  Celt« 
to  whom  they  were  opposed.  The  wealth  of  the  English  na* 
tion  and  the  liberal  votes  of  the  English  parliament  had  en- 
titled him  to  expect  that  he  should  be  abundantly  supplied  with 
all  the  munitions  of  war.  But  he  was  cruelly  disappointed. 
The  administration  had,  ever  since  the  death  of  Oliver,  been 
constantly  becoming  more  and  more  imbecile,  more  and  more 
corrupt ;  and  now  the  Revolution  reaped  what  the  Restoration 
had  sown.  A  crowd  of  negligent  or  ravenous  functionaries, 
formed  under  Charles  and  James,  plundered,  starved,  and  poi- 
soned the  armies  and  fleets  of  William.  Of  these  men,  the 
most  important  was  Henry  Shales,  who,  in  the  late  reign,  had 
been  Commissary-General  to  the  Camp  at  Hounslow.  It  is 
difficult  to  blame  the  new  government  for  continuing  to  employ 
him ;  for,  in  his  own  department,  his  experience  far  surpassed 
that  of  any  other  Englishman.  Unfortunately,  in  the  same 
school  in  which  he  had  acquired  his  experience,  he  had  learned 
the  whole  art  of  peculation.  The  beef  and  brandy  which  he 
furnished  were  so  bad  that  the  soldiers  turned  from  them  with 
loathing  ;  the  tents  were  rotten  ;  the  clothing  was  scanty  ;  the 
muskets  broke  in  the  handling.  Great  numbers  of  shoes  were 
set  down  to  the  account  of  the  government ;  but,  two  months 
after  the  Treasury  had  paid  the  bill,  the  shoes  had  not  aiTived 
in  Ireland.  The  means  of  transporting  baggage  and  artillery 
were  almost  entirely  wanting.  An  ample  number  of  horses 
had  been  purchased  in  England  with  the  public  money,  and 
had  been  sent  to  the  banks  of  the  Dee.  But  Shales  had  let 
them  out  for  harvest  work  to  the  farmers  of  Cheshu'e,  had 
pocketed  the  hire,  and  had  left  the  troops  in  Ulster  to  get  on 
as  they  best  might*  Schomberg  thought  that,  if  he  should, 
with  an  ill  trained  and  ill  appointed  army,  risk  a  battle  against 
a  superior  force,  he  might  not  improbably  be  defeated ;  and 
he  knew  that  a  defeat  might  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  one 
kingdom,  perhaps  by  the  loss  of  three  kingdoms.  He  there- 
fore made  up  his  mind  to  stand  on  the  defensive  till  his  men 
had  been  disciplined,  and  till  reinforcements  and  supplies 
should  arrive. 

He  entrenched  himself  near  Dundalk  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  could  not  be  forced  to  fi;]:ht  a»:ainst  his  will.     James  embol- 

*  See  Grey's  Debates,  Nov.  26,  27,  28,  lf.89,  and  the  Dialogue  between 
t  Lord  Lieutenant  and  one  of  his  deputies,  1692. 
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dened  by  the  caution  of  his  adversary,  and  disregarding  the  ad- 
vice of  Rosen,  advanced  to  Ardee,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  Irish  army  before  the  English  lines,  drew  up  horse,  foot, 
and  artillery,  in  order  of  battle,  and  displayed  his  banner.  The 
English  were  impatient  to  fall  on.  But  their  general  had  made 
up  his  mind,  and  was  not  to  be  moved  by  the  bravadoes  of  the 
enemy  or  by  the  murmurs  of  his  own  soldiers.  During  some 
weeks  he  remained  secure  within  his  defences,  while  the  Irish 
lay  a  few  miles  off.  He  set  himself  assiduously  to  drill  those 
new  levies  which  formed  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  He 
ordered  the  musketeers  to  be  constantly  exercised  in  finng, 
sometimes  at  marks,  and  sometimes  by  platoons ;  and,  from  the 
way  in  which  they  at  first  acquitted  themselves,*it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  he  had  judged  wisely  in  not  leading  them  out  to 
battle.  It  was  found  that  not  one  in  four  of  the  English  sol- 
diers could  manage  his  piece  at  all ;  and  whoever  succeeded  in 
discharging  it,  no  matter  in  what  direction,  thought  that  he  had 
performed  a  great  feat. 

While  the  Duke  was  thus  employed,  the  Irish  eyed  his  camp 
without  daring  to  attack  it.  But  within  that  camp  soon  ap- 
peared two  evils  more  terrible  than  the  foe,  treason  and  pesti- 
lence. Among  the  best  troops  under  his  command  were  the 
French  exiles.  And  now  a  grave  doubt  arose  touching  their 
fidelity.  The  real  Huguenot  refugee  indeed  might  safely  be 
trusted.  The  dislike  with  which  the  most  zealous  English 
Protestant  regarded  the  House  of  Bourbon  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  a  lukewarm  feeling  when  compared  with  that  inex- 
tinguishable hatred  which  glowed  in  the  bosom  of  the  perse- 
cuted, dragooned,  expatriated  Calvinist  of  Languedoc.  The 
Irish  had  already  remarked  that  the  French  heretic  neither 
gave  nor  took  quarter.*  Now,  however,  it  was  found  that  with 
those  emigrants  who  had  sacrificed  every  thing  for  the  reformed 
religion  were  intermingled  emigrants  of  a  very  different  sort, 
deserters  who  had  run  away  from  their  standards  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  had  colored  their  crime  by  pretending  that  they 
were  Protestants,  and  that  their  conscience  would  not  suffer 
them  to  fight  for  the  persecutor  of  their  Church.  Some  of 
these  men,  hoping  that  by  a  second  treason  they  might  obtain 
both  pardon  and  reward,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Avaux. 


*  Niheirs  Journal.     A  French  officer,  in  a  letter  to  Avaux,  written 
foon  after  Schomberg's  landing,  says,  "  Les  Huguenots  font  plus  de  raal 
q^ue  les  Anglois,  et  tuent  force  Catholiques  pour  avoir  fait  resistance." 
TOL.    III.  15 
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The  letters  were  intercepted ;  and  a  formidable  plot  waa 
brought  to  light.  It  appeared  that,  if  Schomberg  had  been 
weak  enough  to  yield  to  the  importunity  of  those  who  wished 
him  to  give  battle,  several  French  companies  would,  iq  the 
heat  of  the  action,  have  fired  on  the  English,  and  gone  over  to 
the  enemy.  Such  a  defection  might  well  have  produced  a 
gen3ral  panic  in  a  better  army  than  that  which  was  encamped 
under  Dundalk.  It  was  necessary  to  be  severe.  Six  of  the 
conspirators  were  hanged.  Two  hundred  of  their  accomplices 
were  sent  in  irons  to  England.  Even  after  this  winnowing,  the 
refugees  were  long  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  army  with  unjust 
but  not  unnatural  suspicion.  Durmg  some  days  indeed  there 
was  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  enemy  would  be  3ntertained 
with  a  bloody  fight  between  the  English  soldiers  and  their 
French  allies.* 

A  few  hours  before  the  execution  of  the  chief  conspirators,  a 
general  muster  of  the  army  was  held  ;  and  it  was  observed  that 
the  ranks  of  the  English  battalions  looked  thin.  From  the  first 
day  of  the  campaign,  there  had  been  much  sickness  among  the 
recruits ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  equinox  that  the 
mortality  became  alarming.  The  autumnal  rains  of  Ireland 
are  usually  heavy ;  and  this  year  they  were  heavier  than  usual. 
The  whole  country  was  deluged ;  and  the  Duke's  camp  became 
a  marsh.  The  Enniskillen  men  were  seasoned  to  the  climate. 
The  Dutch  were  accustomed  to  live  in  a  country  which,  as  a 
wit  of  that  age  said,  draws  fifty  feet  of  water.  They  kept  their 
huts  dry  and  clean ;  and  they  had  experienced  and  careful  offi- 
cers, who  did  not  suffer  them  to  omit  any  precaution.  But  the 
peasants  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  had  neither  constitutions 
prepared  to  resist  the  pernicious  influence,  nor  skill  to  protect 
themselves  against  it.  The  bad  provisions  furnished  by  the 
Commissariat  aggravated  the  maladies  generated  by  the  air. 
Remedies  were  almost  entirely  wanting.  The  surgeons  were 
few.  The  medicine  chests  contained  little  more  than  lint  and 
plasters  for  wounds.  The  English  sickened  and  died  by  hun- 
dreds. Even  those  who  were  not  smitten  by  the  pestilence 
were  unnerved  and  dejected,  and,  instead  of  putting  forth  the 
energy  which  is  the  heritage  of  our  race,  awaited  their  fate  with 

Nov    SB 

*  Story ;  Narrative  transmitted  by  Avaax  to  Seignelay,  p^-^-  1 689  j 

London  Gazette,  Oct.  14,  1689.     It  is  curioas  that,  t)ioii<;h  Dumont  was 
in  the  camp  before  Dundalk,  there  is  in  his  MS.  no  mention  of  the  con 
fpiricy  among  the  French. 
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the  helpless  apathy  of  Asiatics.  It  was  in  v^in  that  Schornherp 
tried  to  teach  them  to  improve  their  habitations,  and  to  cover 
the'  wet  earth  on  which  they  lay  with  a  thick  carpet  of  fern. 
Exertion  had  become  more  dreadful  to  them  than  death.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  men  who  would  not  help  them- 
selves should  help  each  other.  Nobody  asked  and  nobody 
showed  compassion.  Familiarity  with  ghastly  spectacles  i>ro- 
duced  a  hard-heartedness  and  a  desperate  impiety,  of  which  an 
example  will  not  easily  be  found  even  in  the  history  of  infec- 
tious diseases.  The  moans  of  the  sick  were  drowned  by  the  bla£>- 
pliemy  and  ribaldry  of  their  comrades.  Sometimes,  seated  oo 
the  body  of  a  wretch  who  had  died  in  the  morning,  might  be 
Been  a  wretch  destined  to  die  before  night,  cursing,  singing 
loose  sonofs,  and  swallowing  usquebaugh  to  the  health  of  tho 
devil.  When  the  corpses  were  taken  away  to  be  buried  the 
survivors  grumbled.  A  dead  m^n,  they  said,  was  a  good  screen 
and  a  good  stool.  Why,  when  there  was  so  abundant  a  supply 
of  such  useful  articles  of  furniture,  were  people  to  be  exposed 
to  the  cold  air  and  forced  to  crouch  on  the  moist  ground  ?  * 

Jfitany  of  the  sick  were  sent  by  the  English  vessels  which 
lay  off  the  coast  to  Belfast,  where  a  great  hospital  had  been  pre- 
pared. But  scarce  half  of  them  lived  to  the  end  of  the  voyage. 
More  than  one  ship  lay  long  in  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus  heaped 
with  carcasses,  and  exhaling  the  stench  of  death,  without  a  liv- 
ing man  on  board.f 

The  Irish  army  suffered  much  less.  The  kerne  of  Munster 
or  Connaught  was  quite  as  well  off  in  the  camp  as  if  he  had 
been  in  his  own  mud  cabin  inhaling  the  vapors  of  his  own 
quagmire.  He  naturally  exulted  in  the  distress  of  the  Saxon 
heretics,  and  flattered  himself  that  they  would  be  destroyed 
without  a  blow.  He  heard  with  delight  the  guns  pealing  ail 
day  over  the  graves  of  the  English  officers,  till  at  length  the 
funerals  became  too  numerous  to  be  celebrated  with  military 
pomp,  and  the  mournful  sounds  were  succeeded  by  a  silence 
more  mournful  still. 

The  superiority  of  force  was  now  so  .decidedly  on  the  side 
of  James  that  he  could  safely  venture  to  detach  five  regimenta 


*  Story's  Impartial  History ;  Dumont  MS.  The  profaneness  and  difi' 
•olateness  of  the  camp  during  the  sickness  are  mentioned  in  many  oon- 
lemporaiT  pamphlets  both  in  verse  and  prose.  See  particularly  a  Satire 
entitled  lieformation  of  Manners,  part  ii. 

t  Story's  Impartial  History 
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from  Ills  army,  and  to  send  them  into  Connaught.  Sarsileld 
commanded  them.  He  did  not,  indeed,  stand  so  high  as  he  de- 
lerTed  in  the  royal  estimation.  The  King,  with  an  air  of  intel- 
lectual superiority  which  must  have  made  Avaux  and  Rosen 
bite  their  lips,  pronounced  him  a  brave  fellow,  but  very  scan 
tily  supplied  with  brains.  It  was  not  without  great  difficulty 
that  the  Ambassador  prevailed  on  His  Majesty  to  raise  the 
best  officer  in  the  Irish  array  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier.  Sars- 
field  now  fully  vindicated  the  favorable  opinion  which  his 
French  patrons  had  formed  of  him.  He  dislodged  the  English 
from  Sligo ;  and  he  effiictually  secured  Galway,  which  htid 
been  in  considerable  danger.* 

No  attack,  however,  was  made  on  the  English  entrenchments 
before  Dundalk.  In  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  disasters 
hourly  multiplying,  the  great  qualities  of  Schomberg  appeared 
hourly  more  and  more  conspicuous.  Not  in  the  full  tide  of 
success,  not  on  the  field  of  Monies  Claros,  not  under  the  walls 
of  Maestricht,  had  he  so  well  deserved  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind. His  resolution  never  gave  way.  His  prudence  never 
slept.  His  temper,  in  spite  of  manifold  vexations  and  provo- 
cations, was  always  cheerful  and  serene.  The  effective  men 
under  his  command,  even  if  all  were  reckoned  as  effective  who 
were  not  stretched  on  the  earth  by  fever,  did  not  now  exceed 
five  thousand.  These  were  hardly  equal  to  their  ordinary  duty  ; 
and  yet  it  was  necessary  to  harass  them  with  double  duty. 
Nevertheless,  so  masterly  were  the  old  man's  dispositions  that 
with  this  small  force  he  faced  during  several  weeks  twenty 
thousand  troops  who  were  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of 
armed  banditti.  At  length,  early  in  November,  the  Irish  dis- 
persed, and  went  to  winter  quarters.  The  Duke  then  broke 
up  his  camp  and  retired  into  Ulster.  Just  as  the  remains  of 
his  army  were  about  to  move,  a  rumor  spread  that  the  enemy 
was  approaching  in  great  force.  Had  this  rumor  been  true,  the 
danger  would  have  been  extreme.  But  the  English  regiments, 
though  they  had  been  reduced  to  a  third  part  of  their  comple- 
ment, and  though  the^en  who  were  in  best  health  were  hardly 
able  to  shoulder  arms,  showed  a  strange  joy  and  alacrity  at  the 
ptt>spect  of  battle,  and  swore  that  the  Papists  should  pay  for 
ail  tte  misery  of  the  last  month.  "  We  English,"  Schomberg 
said,  identifying  himself  good-humoredly  with  the  people  of  the 

*  Avaux,  Oct.  H,  Nov.  ^J,  1689  ;    Story's  Impartial  History;  Life 
of  James,  ii.  382,  383.  Orig.  Mem.;  Nihell*8  Journal. 
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eountry  which  had  adopted  him,^"  we  English  have  stomach 
enough  for  fighting.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  are  not  as  fond  of 
6ome  other  parts  of  a  soldier's  business." 

The  alarm  proved  false :  the  Duke's  army  departed  unmolest- 
ed ;  but  the  highway  along  which  he  retired  presented  a  piteons 
and  hideous  spectacle.  A  long  train  of  wagons  laden  with  the 
sick  jolted  over  the  rugged  pavement.  At  every  jolt  some 
wretched  man  gave  up  the  ghost.  The  corpse  was  flung  out 
and  left  unburied  to  the  foxes  and  crows.  The  whole  number 
of  those  who  died,  in  the  camp  at  Dundalk,  in  the  hospital  at 
Belfast,  on  the  road,  and  on  the  sea,  amounted  to  above  six 
thousand.  The  survivors  were  quartered  for  the  winter  in  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Ulster.  The  general  fixed  his  heiid 
quarters  at  Lisburn.* 

His  conduct  was  variously  judged.  Wise  and  candid  men 
said  that  he  had  surpassed  himself,  and  that  there  was  no  other 
captain  in  Europe  who,  with-  mw  troops,  with  ignorant  officers, 
with  scanty  stores,  having  to  contend  at  once  against  a  hostile 
army  of  greatly  superior  force,  against  a  villanous  commissa- 
riat, against  a  nest  of  traitors  in  his  own  camp,  and  against  a 
disease  more  murderous  than  the  sword,  would  have  brought 
the  campaign  to  a  close  without  the  loss  of  a  flag  or  a  gun. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  those  newly  commissioned  majors 
and  captains,  whose  helplessness  had  increased  all  his  perplex- 
ities, and  who  had  not  one  qualification  for  their  posts  except 
personal  courage,  grumbled  at  the  skill  and  patience  which  had 
saved  them  from  destruction.  Their  complaints  were  echoed 
on  the  other  side  of  Saint  George's  Channel.  Some  of  the 
murmuring,  though  unjust,  was  excusable.  The  parents,  who 
had  sent  a  gallant  lad,  in  his  first  uniform,  to  fight  his  way  to 
glory,  might  be  pardoned  if,  when  they  learned  that  he  had 
died  on  a  wisp  of  straw  without  medical  attendance,  and  had 
been  buried  in  a  swamp  without  any  Christian  or  military  cere- 
mony, their  affliction  made  them  hasty  and  unreasonable.  But^ 


♦  Story's  Impartial  History;  Schomberg's  Despatches;  Niheirs  Jonr- 
nal,  and  James's  Life;  Burnet,  ii.  20;  Dangeau's  journal  during  this 
autumn ;  the  Narrative  sent  by  Avaux  to  Seignelay,  and  the  DumontMS. 
The  lying  of  the  London  Gazette  is  monstrous.  Through  the  whole  au- 
tumn the  troops  are  constantly  said  to  be  in  good  condition.  In  the  a\> 
surd  drama  entitled  the  Royal  Voyage,  which  was  acted  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  rabble  of  London  in  1689,  the  Lish  are  represented  as  attack- 
ing some  of  the  sick  English.  The  English  put  the  assailants  to.  the  rout, 
iod  then  drop  down  de^. 
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with  the  cry  of  bereaved  families  was  mingled  another  cry 
much  less  respectable.  All  the  hearers  and  tellers  of  news 
abused  the  general  who  furnished  them  with  so  little  news  to 
hear  and  to  tell.  For  men  of  that  sort  are  so  greedy  after  ex- 
citement that  they  far  more  readily  forgive  a  commander  who 
loses  a  battle  than  a  commander  who  declines  one.  The  poll 
ticians,  who  delivered  their  oracles  from  the  thickest  cloud  of 
tobacco  smoke  at  Garroway's,  confidently  asked,  without  know- 
ing any  thing,  either  of  war  in  general,  or  of  Irish  war  in  par- 
ticular, why  Schomberg  did  not  fight.  They  could  not  venture 
to  say  that  he  did  not  understand  his  calling.  No  doubt  he 
had  been  an  excellent  officer ;  but  he  was  very  old.  He 
seemed  to  bear  his  years  well ;  but  his  faculties  were  not  what 
they  had  been  ;  his  memory  was  failing ;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  he  sometimes  forgot  in  the  afternoon  what  he  had  done 
in  the  morning.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  ex- 
isted a  human  being  whose  mind  was  quite  as  firmly  toned  at 
eighty  as  at  forty.  But  that  Schomberg's  intellectual  powers 
had  been  little  impaired  by  years  is  sufficiently  proved  by  his 
despatches,  which  are  still  extant,  and  which  are  models  of  offi- 
cial writing,  terse,  perspicuous,  full  of  important  facts  and 
weighty  reasons,  compressed  into  the  smallest  possible  number 
of  words.  In  those  despatches  he  sometimes  alluded,  not  an- 
grily, but  with  calm  disdain,  to  the  censures  thrown  upon  his 
conduct  by  shallow  babblers,  who,  never  having  seen  any  mil- 
itary operation  more  important  than  the  relieving  of  the  guard 
at  Whitehall,  imagined  that  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  was 
to  gain  great  victories  in  any  situation  and  against  any  odds, 
and  by  sturdy  patriots  who  were  convinced  that  one  English 
carter  or  thresher,  who  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  load  a  gun 
or  port  a  pike,  was  a  match  for  any  five  musketeers  of  King 
Lewis's  household.* 

Unsatisfactory  as  had  been  the  results  of  the  campaign  in 
Ireland,  the  results  of  the  maritime  operations  of  the  year 
were  more  unsatisfactory  still.  It  had  been  confidently  ex- 
pected that,  on  the  sea,  England,  allied  with  Holland,  would 
have  been  far  more  than  a  match  for  the  power  of  Lewis ;  but 
every  thing  went  wrong.  Herbert  had,  after  the  unimportant 
skirmish  of  Bantry  Bay,  returned  with  his  squadron  to  Ports* 
mouth.  There  he  found  that  he  had  not  lost  the  good  opinion 
I  ithei  of  the  public  or  of  the  government.     The  House  of 

*  See  his  despatches  in  the  appendix  to  Daliymple's  Memoirs. 
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Commons  tlianked  bim  for  hi?  services  ;  and  he  received  sig- 
nal marks  of  tlie  favor  of  the  Crown.  He  had  not  been  at  the 
coronation,  and  had  therefore  missed  his  share  of  the  rewards 
which,  at  the  time  of  that  solemnity,  had  been  distributed  among 
the  chief  agents  in  the  Revolution.  The  omission  was  now 
repaired ;  and  he  was  created  Earl  of  Torrington.  The  King 
went  down  to  Portsmouth,  dined  on  board  of  the  AdmiraFa 
flag  ship,  expressed  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  valor  and  lojr-> 
alty  of  the  navy,'  knighted  two  gallant  captains,  Cloudeskjy 
Shovel  and  John  Ashby,  and  ordered  a  donative  to  be  dividod 
among  the  seamen.* 

We  cannot  justly  blame  William  for  having  a  high  opinion 
of  Torrington.  For  Torrington  was  generally  regarded  as  one 
of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  officers  in  the  navy.  He  had 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral  of  England  by 
James,  who,  if  he  understood  any  thing,  understood  maritime 
affairs.  That  place  and  other  lucrative  places,  Torrington  had 
relinquished  when  he  found  that  he  could  retain  them  only  by 
submitting  to  be  a  tool  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal.  No  man  had 
taken  a  more  active,  a  more  hazardous,  or  a  more  useful  part 
in  effecting  the  Revolution.  It  seemed^  therefore,  that  no  man 
had  fairer  pretensions  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  naval  ad- 
ministration. Yet  no  man  could  be  more  unfit  for  such  a  post. 
His  morals  had  always  been  loose,  so  loose  indeed  that  the 
firmness  with  which  in  the  late  reign  he  had  adhered  to  hia 
religion  had  excited  much  surprise.  His  glorious  disgrace  in- 
deed seemed  to  have  produced  a  salutary  effect  on  his  char 
acter.  In  poverty  and  exile  he  rose  from  a  voluptuary  into  a 
hero.  But,  as  soon  as  prosperity  returned,  the  hero  sank 
again  into  a  voluptuary  ;  and  the  lapse  was  deep  and  hopeless. 
The  nerves  of  his  mind,  which  had  been  during  a  short  time 
braced  to  a  firm  tone,  were  now  so  much  relaxed  by  vice  that 
he  was  utterly  incapable  of  self-denial  or  of  strenuous  exertion. 
The  vulgar  courage  of  a  foremast  man  he  still  retained.  Eut 
both  as  Admiral  and  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  was 
utterly  inefficient.  Month  after  month  the  fleet  which  should 
have  been  the  terror  of  the  seas,  lay  in  harbor  while  he  wfis 
diverting  himself  in  London.  The  sailors,  punning  upon  his 
new  title,  gave  him  the  name  of  Lord  Tarry-in-town.  When 
be  came  on  shipboard  he  was  accompanied  by  a  bevy  of  cour- 
U».8ans.     There  was  scarcely  an  hour  of  the  day  or  of  the 


*  London  Gazette,  May  20, 1689. 
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uight  wten  he  was  not  under  the  influence  of  claret.  IJoing 
insatiable  of  pleasure,  he  necessarily  became  insatiable  of 
wealth.  Yet  he  loved  flattery  almost  as  mucli  as  either  wealth 
or  pleasure.  He  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  exacting  the 
most  abject  homage  from  those  who  were  under  his  command. 
His  flag  ship  was  a  little  Versailles.  He  expected  his  captains 
to  attend  him  to  his  cabin  when  he  went  to  bed,  and  to  assem* 
hie  every  morning  at  his  levee.  He  even  suffered  them  to 
dress  him.  One  of  them  combed  his  flowing  wig ;  another 
stood  ready  with  the  embroidered  coat.  Under  such  a  chief 
there  could  be  no  discipline.  His  tars  passed  their  time  in  riot- 
ing among  the  rabble  of  Portsmouth.  Those  officers  who  won 
his  favor  by  servility  and  adulation,  easily  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  and  spent  weeks  in  London,  revelling  in  taverns,  scour- 
ing the  streets,  or  making  love  to  the  masked  ladies  in  the  pit 
of  the  theatre.  The  victuallers  soon  found  out  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal,  and  sent  down  to  the  fleet  casks  of  meat 
which  dogs  would  not  touch,  and  barrels  of  beer  which 
smelt  worse  than  bilge  water.  Meanwhile  the  British  Chan- 
nel seemed  to  be  abandoned  to  French  rovers.  Our  merchant- 
men were  boarded  in  sight  of  the  ramparts  of  Plymouth.  The 
sugar  fleet  from  the  West  Indies  lost  sev^n  ships.  The  whole 
value  of  the  prizes  taken  by  the  cruisers  of  the  enemy  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  our  island,  while  Torrington  was 
engaged  with  his  bottle  and  his  harem,  was  estimated  at  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  So  difficult  was  it  to  obtain  the 
convoy  of  a  man-of-war,  except  by  giving  immense  bribes,  that 
our  traders  were  forced  to  hir**,  the  services  of  Dutch  priva- 
teers, and  found  these  foreign  mercenaries  much  more  useful 
and  much  less  greedy  than  the  officers  of  our  own  royal  navy.* 
The  only  department  with  which  no  fault  could  be  found, 
was  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  There,  William  was 
bis  own  minister ;  and,  where  he  was  his  own  minister,  there 
were  no  delays,  no  blunders,  no  jobs,  no  treasons.  The  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  had  to  contend  were  indeed  great.  Even 
at  the  Hague  he  had  to  encounter  an  opposition  which  all  his 
wisdom  and  firmness  could,  with  the  strenuous  support  of 
Heinsius,  scarcely  overcome.     The  English  were  not   aware 


*  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  13,  23,  1689.  Gray's  Debates,  Nov.  13, 
14,  18,  23, 1689.  See,  among  numerous  pasquinades,  the  1 'arable  of  the 
Hearbaiting,  Reformation  of  Manners,  a  Satire,  the  Mock  Mourners^  a 
Satire.     See  also  Pepys's  Diary  kept  at  Tangier.  Oct.  15,  168i . 
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lliat,  while  they  were  murmuring  at  their  Sovereign's  y)arti- 
ality  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  a  strono;  party  in  Holland  was 
murmuring  at  his  partiality  for  the  land  of  his  adoption.  The 
Dutch  ambassadors  at  Westminster  complained  that  the  terms 
of  alliance  which  he  proposed  were  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  republic ;  that  wherever 
the  honor  of  the  English  flag  was  concerned,  he  was  punctili<« 
ous  and  obstinate ;  that  he  peremptorily  insisted  on  an  article 
which  interdicted  all  trade  with  France,  and  which  could  not 
but  be  grievously  felt  on  the  Exchange  of  Amsterdam  ;  that^ 
when  they  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Navigation  Act  would  be 
repealed,  he  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  told  them  that  the  thing 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  He  carried  all  his  points ;  and  a 
solemn  contract  was  made  by  which  England  and  the  Batavian 
federation  boufid  themselves  to  stand  firmly  by  each  other 
against  France,  and  not  to  make  peace  except  by  mutual  con* 
sent.  But  one  of  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  declared  that;  he 
was  afraid  of  being  one  day  held  up  to  obloquy  as  a  traitor  for 
conceding  so  much ;  and  the  signature  of  another  plainly  ap- 
peared to  have  been  traced  by  a  hand  shaking  with  emotion.* 

Meanwhile,  under  William's  skilful  management,  a  treaty 
of  alliance  had  been  concluded  between  the  States  General 
and  the  Emperor.  To  that  treaty  Spain  and  England  gave  in 
their  adhesion  ;  and  thus  the  four  great  powers  which  had 
long  been  bound  to^rether  by  a  friendly  understanding,  were 
bound  together  by  a  formal  contract.f 

But  before  that  formal  contract  had  been  signed  and  sealed, 
all  the  contracting  parties  were  in  arms."  Early  in  the  year 
1689,  war  was  raging  all  over  the  Continent  from  the  Haemus 
to  the  Pyrenees.  France,  attacked  at  once  on  every  side^ 
made  on  every  side  a  vigorous  defence;  and  her  Turkish  allies 
kept  a  great  German  force  fully  employed  in  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia. On  the  whole,  the  results  of  the  military  operations  of 
the  summer  were  not  unfavorable  to  the  confederates.  Beyond 
the  Danube,  the  Christians,  under  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden, 
gained  a  succession  of  victories  over  the  Mussulmans.     In  the 

*  The  best  account  of  these  negotiations  will  be  found  in  Wageuaar, 
Ixi.  He  had  access  to  Witsen's  pa}>ers,  and  has  quoted  Ikr^ly  from 
them.  It  was  Witsen  who  si&:ned  in  violent  agitJition,  "zo  als,  he  says, 
'myne  beevende  hand  getuigen  kan.'*  The  treaties  will  be  found  in 
Dumont's  Corps  Diplomatique.     They  were  signed  in  August,  1689. 

t  The  treaty  between  the  Emperor  and  the  States  Greneral  is  dftted 
May  12,  1689.    It  will  he  found  in  Dumont's  Corps  Diplomatique. 
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passes  of  Roussillon,  the  French  troops  contended  without  any 
decisive  advantage  against  the  martial  peasantry  of  Catalonia. 
One  German  array,  led  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  occupied 
the  Archbishopric  of  Cologne.  Another  was  commanded  by 
Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  a  sovereign  who,  driven  from  his 
own  dominions  by  the  arms  of  France,  had  turned  soldier  of 
fortune,  and  had,  as  such,  obtained  both  distinction  and  re- 
venge. He  marched  against  the  devastators  of  the  Palatinate, 
forced  them  to  retire  behind  the  Rhine,  and,  after  a  long  siege, 
took  the  important  and  strongly  fortified  city  of  Mentz. 

Between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse  the  French,  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Humieres,  were  opposed  to  the  Dutch, 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  an  officer  who  had 
long  served  the  States  General  with  fidelity  and  ability, 
though  not  always  with  good  fortune,  and  who  stood  high  in 
the  estimation  of  William.  Under  Waldeck's  orders  was 
Marlborough,  to  whom  William  had  confided  an  English  bri- 
gade consisting  of  the  best  regiments  of  the  old  army  of  James. 
Second  to  Marlborough  in  command,  and  second  also  in  pro- 
fessional skill,  was  Thomas  Talmash,  a  brave  soldier,  destined 
to  a  fate  never  to  be  mentioned  without  shame  and  indignation. 
Between  the  army  of  Waldeck  and  the  army  of  Humieres  no 
general  action  took  place  ;  but  in  a  succession  of  combats  the  ad- 
vantage was  on  the  side  of  the  confederates.  Of  these  combats 
the  most  important  took  place  at  Walcourt  on  the  fifth  of  August. 
The  French  attacked  an  outpost  defended  by  the  English  bri- 
gade, were  vigorously  repulsed,  and  were  forced  to  retreat  in 
confusion,  abandoning  a  few  field  pieces  to  the  conquerors  and 
leaving  more  than  six  hundred  corpses  on  the  ground.  Marl- 
borough, on  this  as  on  every  similar  occasion,  acquitted  him- 
self like  a  valiant  and  skilful  captain.  The  Coldstream 
Guards  commanded  by  Talmash,  and  the  regiment  which  ia 
now  called  the  sixteenth  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Robert  Hodges,  distinguished  themselves  highly.  The  Royal 
regiment  too,  which  had  a  few  months  before  set  up  the  stand- 
ard of  rebellion  at  Ipswich,  proved  on  this  day  that  William, 
in  freely  pardoning  that  great  fault,  had  acted  not  less  wisely 
than  generously.  The  testimony  which  Waldeck  in  his  de- 
spatch bore  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  islanders  was  read 
with  delight  by  their  countrymen.  The  fight  indeed  was  no 
more  than  a  skirmish ;  but  it  was  a  sharp  and  bloody  skirmish. 
There  had  within  living  memory  been  no  equally  serious  en* 
counter  between  the  English  and  French ;  and  our  ancestor! 
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were  naturally  elated  by  findinor  thai  many  years  of  inaction 
and  vassalage  did  not  appear  to  have  enervated  the  courage  of 
the  nation.* 

The  Jacobites,  however,  discovered  in  the  events  of  the  cam- 
paign abundant  matter  for  invective.  Marlborough  was,  not 
without  reason,  the  object  of  their  bitterest  hatred.  In  his  be- 
havior on  a  field  of  battle  malice  itself  could  find  little  to  cen- 
sure ;  but  there  were  other  parts  of  his  conduct  which  pre- 
sented a  fair  mark  for  obloquy.  Avarice  is  rarely  the  vice  of 
&  young  man  ;  it  is  rarely  the  vice  of  a  great  man  ;  but  Marl- 
borough was  one  of  the  few  who  have,  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
loved  lucre  more  than  wine  or  women,  and  who  have,  at  the 
height  of  greatness,  loved  lucre  more  than  power  or  fame.  All 
the  precious  gifts  which  nature  had  lavished  on  him  he  valued 
chiefly  for  what  they  would  fetch.  At  twenty  he  made  money 
of  his  beauty  and  his  vigor.  At  sixty  he  made  money  of  his 
genius  and  his  glory.  The  applauses  which  were  justly  due 
to  his  conduct  at  Walcourt  could  not  altogether  drown  the 
voices  of  those  who  muttered  that,  wherever  a  broad  piece 
was  to  be  saved  or  got,  this  hero  was  a  mere  Euclio,  a  mere 
Harpagon ;  that,  though  he  drew  a  large  allowance  under  pre- 
tence of  keeping  a  public  table,  he  never  asked  an  officer  to 
dinner ;  that  his  muster  rolls  were  fraudulently  made  up ;  that 
he  pocketed  pay  in  the  names  of  men  who  had  long  been  dead, 
of  men  who  had  been  killed  in  his  own  sight  four  years  before 
at  Sedgeraoor;  that  there  were  twenty  such  names  in  one 
troop  ;  that  there  were  thirty-six  in  another.  Nothing  but  the 
union  of  dauntless  courage  and  commanding  powers  of  mind 
with  a  bland  temper  and  winning  manners  could  have  enabled 
him  to  gain  and  keep,  in  spite  of  faults  eminently  unsoldier- 
like,  the  good-will  of  his  soldiers.f 

About  the  time  at  which  the  contending  armies  in  every 
part  of  Europe  were  going  into  winter  quarters,  a  new  Pontiff 
ascended  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter.  Innocent  the  Eleventh 
was  no  more.  His  fate  had  been  strange  indeed.  His  con- 
scientious and  fervent  attachment  to  the  Church  of  which  he 


*  See  the  despatch  of  Waldeck  in  the  London  Gazette,  Aug.  26, 1689; 
Historical  Records  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot ;  Dangcau,  Aag.  28 ; 
Monthly  Mercury,  September,  1689. 

t  See  the  Dear  Bargain,  a  Jacobite  pamphlet  clandestinely  printed  ia 
16dO.  'I  have  not  patience,"  says  the  writer,  "after  this  wretch  (Marl* 
borough)  to  mention  ar  y  other.  Ail  are  innocent  comparatively,  even 
Kirke  himself.'' 
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was  the  head  had  induced  him,  at  one  of  the  most  critical  coih 
junctures  in  her  history,  to  ally  himself  with  her  mortal  ene-" 
mies.  The  news  of  his  decease  was  received  with  concern  and 
alarm  by  Protestant  princes  and  comTnon wealths,  and  with  joy 
and  hope  at  Versailles  and  Dublin.  An  extraordinary  ambas- 
sador of  high  rank  was  instantly  despatched  by  Lewis  to 
Rome.  The  French  garrison  which  had  been,  placed  in  Avig- 
non was  withdrawn.  When  the  votes  of  the  Conclave  had 
been  united  in  favor  of  Peter  Ottobuoni,  an  ancient  Cardinal 
who  assumed  the  appellation  of  Alexander  the  Eighth,  the 
representative  of  France  assisted  at  the  installation,  bore  up 
the  cope  of  the  new  Pontiff,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Hia 
Holiness  a  letter  in  which  the  most  Christian  King  declared 
that  he  renounced  the  odious  privilege  of  protecting  robbers 
and  assassins.  Alexander  pressed  the  letter  to  his  lips,  em- 
braced the  bearer,  and  talked  with  rapture  of  the  near  pros- 
pect of  reconciliation.  Lewis  began  to  entertain  a  hope  that 
the  influence  of  tlie  Vatican  might  be  exerted  to  dissolve  the 
alliance  between  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  heretical 
usurper  of  the  English  throne.  James  was  even  more  san- 
guine. He  was  foolish  enough  to  expect  that  the  new  Pope 
would  give  him  money,  and  ordered  Melfort,  who  had  now  ac- 
quitted himself  of  his  mission  at  Versailles,  to  hasten  to  Rome, 
and  beg  His  Holiness  to  contribute  something  towards  the 
good  work  of  upholding  pure  religion  in  the  British  islands. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  Alexander,  though  he  might  hold 
language  different  from  that  of  his  predecessor,  was  deter- 
mined to  follow  in  essentials  his  predecessor's  policy.  The 
original  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Holy  See  and  Lewis 
was  not  removed.  The  King  continued  to  appoint  prelates  ; 
the  Pope  continued  to  refuse  them  institution ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  dioceses  of  France  had 
bishops  who  were  incapable  of  performing  any  episcopal  func- 
tion.* 

The  Anglican  Church  was,  at  this  time,  not  less  distracted 
than  the  Galilean  Church.  The  first  of  August  had  been 
fixed  by  Act  of  Parhament  as  the  day  before  the  close  of 
which  all  beneficed   clergymen  and  all  persons  holding  aca- 


*  See  the  Mercnries  for  September,  1689,  and  the  four  following 
months.  See  also  Welwood's  Mercunus  Reformatus  of  Sept.  18,  Sept« 
35,  and  Oct.  8,  1689.  Mclfort's  Instructions,  and  his  memorials  to  thfl 
Pope  and  the  Cardinal  of  Estc,  are  among  the  l^airne  Papers ;  and  soma 
extracts  have  been  printed  by  Macpherson. 
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demical  offices  must,  on  pain  of  suspension,  swear  allegiance  to 
William  and  Mary.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  summer, 
the  Jacobites  hoped  that  the  number  of  nonjurors  would  be  so 
considerable  as  seriously  to  alarm  and  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment. But  this  hope  was  disappointed.  Few  indeed  of  the 
clergy  were  Whigs.  Few  were  Tories  of  that  moderate  school 
which  acknowledged,  reluctantly  and  with  reserve,  that  ex- 
treme abuses  might  sometimes  justify  a  nation  in  resorting  to 
extreme  remedies.  The  great  majority  of  the  profession  still 
held  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience ;  but  that  majority  was 
now  divided  into  two  sections.  A  question,  which,  before  the 
Revolution,  had  been  mere  matter  of  speculation,  and  had  there- 
fore, though  sometimes  incidentally  raised,  been,  by  most  per- 
sons, very  superficially  considered,  had  now  become  practically 
most  important.  The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  being 
taken  for  granted,  to  whom  was  that  obedience  due  ?  While 
the  hereditary  right  and  the  possession  were  conjoined,  there 
was  no  room  for  doubt ;  but  the  hereditary  right  and  the  pos- 
session were  now  separated.  One  prince,  raised  by  the  Revo- 
lution, was  reigning  at  Westminster,  passing  laws,  appointing 
magistrates  and  prelates,  sending  forth  armies  and  fieets.  His 
Judo:es  decided  causes.  His  Sheriffs  arrested  debtors  and  exe- 
cuted  criminals.  Justice,  order,  property,  would  cease  to  exist, 
and  society  would  be  resolved  into  chaos,  but  for  his  Great 
Seal.  Another  prince,  deposed  by  the  Revolution,  was  living 
abroad.  He  could  exercise  none  of  the  powers  and  perform 
none  of  the  duties  of  a  ruler,  and  could,  as  it  seemed,  be  re- 
stored only  by  means  as  violent  as  those  by  which  he  had  been 
displaced.  To  which  of  these  two  princes  did  Christian  men 
owe  allegiance  ? 

To  a  large  part  of  the  clergy  it  appeared  that  the  plain  let- 
ter of  Scripture  required  them  to  submit  to  the  Sovereign  who 
was  in  possession,  without  troublii  g  themselves  about  the  title. 
The  powers  which  the  Apostle,  in  the  text  most  familiar  to  the 
Anglican  divined  of  that  age,  pronounces  to  be  ordained  of 
Grod,  are  not  the  powers  that  can  be  traced  back  to  a  legitimate 
origin,  but  the  powers  that  be.  When  Jesus  was  asked  whethe  J 
the  chosen  people  might  lawfully  give  tribute  to  Caesar,  he  re- 
plied by  asking  the  questioners,  not  whether  Csesar  could  make 
out  a  pedigree  derived  from  the  old  royal  house  of  Judah,  but 
whether  the  coin  which  they  scrupled  to  pay  into  Caesar's 
treasury  came  from  Caesar's  mint ;  in  other  words,  whetheif 
Ctjbsar  actually  possessed  the  authority  and  performed  the 
CuncticQS  of  a  ruler. 
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It  i&  generally  held,  with  much  appearance  of  reason,  that 
the  most  trustworthy  comment  on  the  text  of  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, when  that  practice  can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained ;  and 
it  so  happened  that  the  times  during  which  the  Church  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  the  highest  state  of 
purity  were  times  of  frequent  and  violent  political  change. 
One  at  least  of  the  Apostles  appears  to  have  lived  to  see  four 
Emperors  pulled  down'  in  little  more  than  a  year.  Of  the 
martyrs  of  the  third  century  a  great  proportion  must  have  been 
able  to  remember  ten  or  twelve  revolutions.  Those  martyrs 
must  have  had  occasion  often  to  consider  what  was  their  duty 
towards  a  prince  just  raised  to  power  by  a  successful  insurrec- 
tion. That  they  were,  one  and  all,  deterred  by  the  fear  of 
punishment  from  doing  what  they  thought  right,  is  an  imputa- 
tion which  no  candid  infidel  would  throw  on  them.  Yet,  if 
there  be  any  proposition  which  can  with  perfect  confidence  be 
affirmed  touching  the  early  Christians,  it-  is  this,  that  they 
never  once  refused  obedience  to  any  actual  ruler  on  account 
of  the  illegitimacy  of  his  title.  At  one  time,  indeed,  the 
supreme  power  was  claimed  by  twenty  or  thirty  competitors. 
Every  province  from  Britain  to  Egypt  had  its  own  Augustus. 
All  these  pretenders  could  not  be  rightful  Emperors.  Yet  it 
does  not  appear  that,  in  any  place,  the  faithful  had  any  scruple 
about  submitting  to  the  person  who,  in  that  place,  exercised  the 
imperial  functions.  Wliile  the  Christian  of  Rome  obeyed 
Aurelian,  the  Christian  of  Lyons  obeyed  Tetricus,  and  the 
Christian  of  Palmyra  obeyed  Zenobia.  "  Day  and  night,'* — 
such  were  the  words  which  the  great  Cyprian,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  addressed  to  the  representative  of  Valerian  and 
Gallienus, — "  day  and  night  do  we  Christians  [.ray  to  the  one 
true  Gk)d  for  the  safety  of  our  Emperors."  Y^t  those  Em- 
perors had  a  few  months  bef  re  pulled  down  their  predecessor 
^milianus,  who  had  pulled  down  his  predecessor  Gallus,  who 
iiad  climbed  to  power  on  the  luins  of  the  h<^se  of  his  prede- 
cessor Decius,  who  had  slain  his  predecessor  Philip,  who  had 
slain  his  predecessor  Gordian.  Was  it  possible  to  believe  that 
a  saint,  who  had,  in  the  short  space  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years,  borne  true  allegiance  to  this  series  of  rebels  and  regi- 
cides, would  have  made  a  schism  in  the  Christian  body  rather 
than  acknowledge  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  ?  A  hun- 
dred times  those  Anglican  divines  who  had  taken  the  oaths 
challenged  their  more  scrupulous  brethren  to  cite  a  siogla 
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Instance  in  which  the  primitive  Church  had  refused  obedience 
to  a  successful  usurper;  and  a  hundred  times  the  challenjre 
was  evaded.  The  nonjurors  had  little  to  say  on  this  head, 
except  that  precedents  were  of  no  force  when  opposed  to  prin- 
ciples, a  proposition  which  came  with  but  a  bad  grace  from  a 
school  which  had  always  professed  an  almost  superstitious  rev- 
erence for  the  authority  of  the  Fathers.* 

To  precedents  drawn  from  later  and  more  corrupt  times 
little  respect  was  due.  But,  even  in  the  history  of  later  and 
more  corrupt  times,  the  nonjurors  could  not  easily  find  any 
precedent  that  would  serve  their  purpose.  In  our  own  country 
many  Kings,  who  had  not  the  hereditary  right,  had  filled  the 
throne ;  but  it  had  never  been  thought  inconsistent  with  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  to  be  a  true  liegeman  to  such  Kings.  The 
usurpation  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  more  odious  usurpation 
of  Richard  the  Third,  had  produced  no  schism  in  the  Church. 
As  soon  as  the  usurper  was  firm  in  his  seat,  Bishops  had  done 
homage  to  him  for  their  domains ;  Convocations  had  presented 
addresses  to  him,  and  granted  him  supplies  ;  nor  had  any  casu- 
ist ever  pronounced  that  such  submission  to  a  prince  in  posses- 
sion was  deadly  sin.f 

*  See  the  Answer  of  a  Nonjuror  to  the  Bishop  of  Sarum's  challenge  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Kettlewell.  Amonp:  the  Tanner  MSS.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  is  a  paper  which,  as  Sancroft  thoun^ht  it  worth  pre- 
serving, I  venture  to  quote.  The  writer,  a  stronjj  nonjuror,  after  trying 
to  evade,  by  many  pitiable  shifts,  the  argument  drawn  by  a  more  com- 
pliant  divine  from  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  proceeds  thus: 
"  Suppose  the  primitive  Christians  all  along,  from  the  time  of  the  very 
Apostles,  had  been  as  regardless  of  their  oaths  by  former  princes  as  he 
suggests,  will  he  therefore  say  that  their  practice  is  to  be  a  rule  1  111 
things  have  been  done,  and  very  generally  abetted,  by  men  of  otherwise 
very  orthodox  principles."  The  argument  from  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  is  remarkably  well  put  in  a  tract  entitled  The  Doctrine 
of  Nonresistance  or  Passive  Obedience  No  Way  concerned  in  the  Con- 
troversies now  depending  between  the  Williamites  and  the  Jacobites,  by 
a  Lay  Gentleman,  of  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  bjr 
Law  established,  1 689. 

t  One  of  the  most  adulatory  addresses  ever  voted  by  a  Convocation 
was  to  Richard  the  Third.  It  will  be  found  in  Wilkin's  Concilia.  Dry- 
den,  in  his  fine  rifacimento  of  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Prologue  to 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  represents  the  Good  Parson  as  choosing  to  resign 
hi<i  benefice  rather  than  acknowledge  the  Duke  of  Lancester  to  be  King 
of  England.  For  this  representation  no  warrant  can  be  found  in 
,  Chaucer's  Poem,  or  anywhere  else.  Dryden  wished  to  write  something 
that  would  gall  the  clergy  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  and  therefore  attrio. 
ated  to  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  superstition 
vhich  originated  among  the  Anglican  priests  of  the  seventeenth  centurj 
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"With  the  practice  of  the  whole  Christian  world  the  auth'jrl 
tative  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  appeared  to  be  lu 
strict  harmony.  The  Homily  on  Wilful  Rebellion,  a  discourse 
which  inculcates,  in  unmeasured  terms,  the  duty  of  obeying 
rulers,  speaks  of  none  but  actual  rulers.  Nay,  the  people  are 
^distinctly  told  in  that  Homily  that  they  are  bound  to  obey,  not 
only  their  legitimate  prince,  but  any  usurper  whom  God  shall 
in  anger  set  over  them  for  their  sins.  And  surely  it  would  be 
the  height  of  absurdity  to  say  that  we  must  accept  submis- 
sively such  usurpers  as  Grod  sends  in  anger,  but  must  pertina- 
ciously withhold  our  obedience  from  usurpers  whom  He  sends 
in  mercy.  Grant  that  it  was  a  crime  to  invite  the  Prince  of 
Orange  over,  a  crime  to  join  him,  a  crime  to  make  him  King ; 
yet  what  was  the  whole  liistory  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  of 
the  Christian  Church,  but  a  record  of  cases  in  which  Provi- 
dence had  brought  good  out  of  evil  ?  And  what  theologian 
would  assert  that,  in  such  ^ases,  we  ought,  from  abhorrence  of 
the  evil,  to  reject  the  good  ? 

On  these  grounds  a  large  body  of  divines,  still  asserting  the 
doctrine  that  to  resist  the  Sovereign  must  always  be  sinful^ 
conceived  that  William  was  now  the  Sovereign  whom  it  would 
be  sinful  to  resist. 

To  these  arguments  the  nonjurors  replied  that  Saint  Paul 
must  have  meant  by  the  powers  that  be,  the  rightful  powers 
that  be ;  and  that  to  put  any  other  interpretation  on  his  words 
would  be  to  outrage  common  sense,  to  dishonor  religion,  to 
give  scandal  to  weak  believers,  to  give  an  occasion  of  triumph 
to  scoffers.  The  feelings  of  all  mankind  must  be  shocked  by 
the  proposition  that,  as  soon  as  a  King,  however  clear  his  title, 
however  wise  and  good  his  administration,  is  expelled  by  trai- 
tors, all  his  servants  are  bound  to  abandon  him,  and  to  range 
themselves  on  the  side  of  his  enemies.  In  all  ages  and  na- 
tions, fidelity  to  a  good  cause  in  adversity  liad  been  regarded 
as  a  virtue.  In  all  ages  and  nations,  the  pohtician  whcse 
practice  was  always  to  be  on  the  side  wliich  was  uppermost 
had  been  despised.  This  new  Toryism  was  worse  than 
Whiggism.  To  break  through  the  ties  of  allegiance  because 
the  Sovereign  was  a  tyrant  was  doubtless  a  very  great  sin ; 
but  it  was  a  sin  for  which  specious  names  and  pretexts  might 
be  found,  and  into  which  a  brave  and  generous  man,  not 
instructed  in  divine  truth  and  guarded  by  divine  grace,  might 
easily  fall.  But  to  break  through  the  ties  of  allegiance^ 
merely  because  the  Sovereign  was  unfortunate,  was  .*iot  only 
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Wicked,  but  dirty.  Could  any  unbeliever  offer  a  greater  insult 
to  the  Scriptures  than  by  asserting  that  the  Scriptures  had 
enjoined  on  Christians  as  a  sacred  duty  what  the  light  of 
nature  had  taught  heathens  to  regard  as  the  last  excess  of 
baseness  ?  In  the  Scriptures  was  to  be  foun4  the  history,  of  a 
King  of  Israel,  driven  from  his  palace  by  an  unnatural  son, 
and  compelled  to  fly  beyond  Jordan.  David,  like  James,  had 
the  right ;  Absalom,  like  William,  had  the  possession.  Would 
any  student  of  the  sacred  writings  dare  to  affirm  that  the  con- 
duct of  Shimei  on  that  occasion  was  proposed  as  a  pattern  to 
be  imitated,  and  that  Barzillai,  who  loyally  adhered  to  hia 
fugitive  master,  was  resisting  the  ordinance  of  God,  and 
receiving  to  himself  damnation  ?  Would  any  true  son  of  the 
Church  of  England  seriously  affirm  that  a  man  who  was  a 
strenuous  royalist  till  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  who  then 
went  over  to  the  Parliament,  who,  as  soon  as  the  Parliament 
had  been  purged,  became  an  obsequious  servant  of  the  Kump, 
and  who,  as  soon  as  the  Rump  had  been  ejected,  professed 
himself  a  faithful  subject  of  the  Protector,  was  more  deserving 
of  the  respect  of  Christian  men  than  the  stout  old  Cavalier 
who  bore  true  fealty  to  Charles  the  First  in  prison,  and  to 
Charles  the  Second  in  exile,  and  who  was  ready  to  put  lands, 
liberty,  life,  in  peril,  rather  than  acknowledge,  by  word  or  act, 
the  authority  of  any  of  the  upstart  governments  which,  during 
that  evil  time,  obtained  possession  of  a  power  not  legitimately 
theirs  ?  And  what  distinction  was  there  between  that  case  and 
the  case  which  had  now  arisen  ?  That  Cromwell  had  actually 
enjoyed  as  much  power  as  William,  nay  much  more  power 
than  William,  was  quite  certain.  That  the  power  of  William, 
as  well  as  the  power  of  Cromwell,  had  an  illegitimate  origin, 
no  divine  who  held  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance  would  dis- 
pute. How  then  was  it  possible  for  such  a  divine  to  deny  that 
obedience  had  been  due  to  Cromwell,  and  yet  to  affirm  that  it 
was  due  to  William?  To  suppose  that  there  could  be  such 
inconsistency  without  dishonesty  would  be  not  charity  but 
weakness.  Those  who  were  determined  to  comply  with  the 
Act  of  Parliament  would  do  better  to  speak  out,  and  to  say, 
what  everybody  kne'v,  that  they  complied  simply  to  save  their 
benefices.  The  motive  was  no  doubt  strong.  That  a  clergy- 
man who  was  a  husband  and  a  father  should  look  forward 
with  dread  to  the  first  of  August  and  the  first  of  February  was 
latural.  But  he  would  do  well  to  remember  that,  however 
terrible  might  be  the  day  of  suspension  and  the  day  of  depri- 
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ration,  there  would  assuredly  come  two  other  days  more  terri« 
ble  still,  the  day  of  death  and  the  day  of  judgment.* 

The  swearing  clergy,  as  they  were  called,  were  not  a  little 
perplexed  by  this  reasoning.  Nothing  embarrassed  them  more 
than  the  analogy  which  the  nonjurors  were  never  weary  of 
pointing  out  betireen  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  and  the 
usurpation  of  William.  For  there  was  in  that  age  no  High 
Churchman  who  would  not  have  thought  himself  reduced  to  an 
absurdity  if  he  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  saying 
that  the  Church  had  commanded  her  sons  to  obey  Cromwell. 
And  yet  it  was  impossible  to  prove  that  William  was  more 
fully  in  possession  of  supreme  power  than  Cromwell  had  been. 
The  swearers  therefore  avoided  coming  to  close  quarters  with 
the  nonjurors  on  this  point  as  carefully  as  the  nonjurors  avoided 
coming  to  close  quarters  with  the  swearers  on  the  question 
touching  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church. 

The  truth  is  that  the  theory  of  government  which  had  long 
been  taught  by  the  clergy  was  so  absurd  that  it  could  lead  to 
nothing  but  absurdity.  Whether  the  priest  who  adhered  to 
that  theory  swore  or  refused  to  swear,  he  was  alike  unable  to 
give  a  rational  explanation  of  his  conduct.  If  he  swore,  he 
could  vindicate  his  swearing  only  by  laying  down  propositions 
against  which  every  honest  heart  instinctively  revolts,  only  by 
proclaiming  that  Christ  had  commanded  the  Church  to  desert 
the  righteous  cause  as  soon  as  that  cause  ceased  to  prosper, 
and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  successful  villany  against 
afflicted  virtue.  And  yet,  strong  as  were  the  objections  to 
this  doctrine,  the  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  nonjuror 
were,  if  possible,  stronger  still.  According  to  him,  a  Christian 
nation  ought  always  to  be  in  a  state  of  slavery  or  in  a  state  of 
anarchy.  Something  is  to  be  said  for  the  man  who  sacrifices 
liberty  to  preserve  order.  Something  is  to  be  said  for  the 
man  who  sacrifices  order  to  preserve  liberty.  For  liberty  and 
order  are  two  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  a  society  can 
enjoy ;  and,  when  unfortunately  they  appear  to  be  incompati- 
ble, much  indulgence  is  due  to  those  who  take  either  side. 
But  the  nonjuror  sacrificed,  not  lil^erty  to  order,  not  order  to 
liberty,  but  both  liberty  and  order  to  a  superstition  as  stupid 
and  degrading  as  the  Egyptian  worship  of  cats  and  onions. 


*  See  the  defence  of  the  profession  which  the  Right  Reverend  Father 
m  God  John  Lake,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester,  made  upon  his  daath-bed 
coocerniog  paasi^'e  obedience  and  the  new  oaths.    *690. 
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• 

While  a  particular  person,  differing  from  other  persons  by  the 
mere  accident  of  birth,  was  on  the  throne,  though  he  might  be 
a  Nero,  there  was  to  be  no  insubordination.  When  any  other 
person  was  on  the  throne,  though  he  might  be  an  Alfred,  there 
was  to  be  no  obedience.  It  mattered  not  how  frantic  and 
wicked  might  be  the  administration  of  the  dynasty  which  had 
the  hereditary  title,  or  how  wise  and  virtuous  might  be  the 
administration  of  a  government  sprung  from  a  revolution. 
Nor  could  any  time  of  limitation  be  pleaded  against  (he  claim 
of  the  expelled  family.  The  lapse  of  years,  the  lapse  of  ages, 
made  no  change.  To  the  end  of  the  world,  Christians  were  to 
regulate  their  political  conduct  simply  according  to  the  gene« 
alogy  of  their  ruler.  The  year  i800,  the  year  1900,  might  find 
princes  who  derived  their  title  from  the  votes  of  the  Conven- 
tion reigning  in  peace  and  prosperity.  No  matter ;  they  would 
still  be  usurpers ;  and  if,  in  the  twentieth  or  twenty-first  cen- 
tury, any  person  who  could  make  out  a  better  right  by  blood 
to  the  crown  should  «all  on  a  late  posterity  to  acknowledge 
him  as  King,  the  call  must  be  obeyed  on  peril  of  eternal  per- 
dition. 

A  Whig  might  well  enjoy  the  thought  that  the  controversies 
which  had  arisen  among  his  adversaries  had  established  the 
soundness  of  his  own  political  creed.  The  disputants  who  had 
long  agreed  in  accusing  him  of  an  impious  error  had  now 
effectually  vindicated  him,  and  refuted  one  another.  The 
High  Churchman  who  took  the  oaths  had  shown  by  irrefragable 
arguments  from  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles,  from  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  from  tlie  explicit  decla- 
rations of  the  Anglican  Church,  that  Christians  were  not  in 
all  cases  bound  to  pay  obedience  to  the  prince  who  had  the 
hereditary  title.  The  High  Churchman  who  would  not  take 
the  oaths  had  shown  as  satisfactorily  that  Christians  were  not 
in  all  cases  bound  to  pay  obedience  to  the  prince  who  was 
actually  reigning.  It  followed  that,  to  entitle  a  government  to 
the  allegiance  of  subjects,  something  was  necessary  different 
from  mere  legitimacy,  and  different  also  from  mere  possession. 
What  that  something  was  the  Whigs  had  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
nouncing. In  their  view,  the  end  for  which  all  governments 
bad  been  instituted  was  the  happiness  of  society.  While  the 
magistrate  was,  on  the  whole,  notwithstanding  some  faults,  a 
minister  for  good,  Reason  taught  mankind  to  obey  him  ;  and 
Religion,  giving  her  solemn  sanction  to  the  teacliiug  of  Reason, 
commanded  mankind  to  revere  him  as  divinely  commissioned. 
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But  if  he  proved  to  be  a  minister  for  evil,  on  what  pounds 
was  he  to  be  considered  as  divinely  commissioned  ?  The 
Tories  who  swore  had  proved  that  he  ought  not  to  be  so  con- 
sidered on  account  of  the  origin  of  his  power ;  the  Tories  who 
would  not  swear  had  proved  as  clearly  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
80  considered  on  account  of  the  existence  of  his  power. 

Some  violent  and  acrimonious  Whigs  triumphed  ostenta- 
tiously and  with  merciless  insolence  over  the  perplexed  and 
divided  priesthood.  The  nonjuror  they  generally  affected  to 
regard  with  contemptuous  pity  as  a  dull  and  perverse,  but  sin- 
cere, bigot,  whose  absurd  practice  was  in  harmony  with  his 
absurd  theory,  and  who  might  plead,  in  excuse  for  the  infatua- 
tion  which  impelled  him  to  ruin  his  country,  that  the  same  in- 
fatuation had  impelled  him  to  ruin  himself.  They  reserved 
their  sharpest  taunts  for  those  divines  who,  having,  in  the  days 
of  the  Exclusion  Bill  and  the  Rye  House  Plot,  been  distin- 
guished by  zeal  for  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right  of  the 
hereditary  Sovereign,  were  now  ready  to  swear  fealty  to  an 
usurper.  Was  this  then  the  real  sense  of  all  those  sublime 
phrases  which  had  resounded  during  twenty-nine  years  from 
innumerable  pulpits?  Had  the  thousands  of  clergymen,  who 
had  so  loudly  boasted  of  the  unchangeable  loyalty  of  their 
order,  really  meant  only  that  their  loyalty  would  remain  un- 
changeable till  the  next  change  of  fortune?  It  was  idle,  it 
was  impudent  in  them  to  pretend  that  their  present  conduct 
was  consistent  with  their  former  language.  If  any  Rev- 
erend Doctor  had  at  length  been  convinced  that  he  had  been 
in  the  wrong,  he  surely  ought,  by  an  open  recantation,  to  make 
all  the  amends  now  possible  to  the  persecuted,  the  calumniated^ 
the  murdered  defenders  of  liberty.  If  he  was  still  convinced 
that  his  old  opinions  were  sound,  he  ought  manfully  to  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  nonjurors.  Respect,  it  was  said,  is  due  to  him 
who  ingenuously  confesses  an  error ;  respect  is  due  to  him  who 
courageously  suffers  for  an  error ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  respect  a 
minister  of  religion  who,  while  asserting  that  he  still  adheres 
to  the  principles  of  the  Tories,  saves  his  benefice  by  taking  aa 
oath  which  can  be  honestly  taken  only  on  the  principles  of  the 
Whigs. 

These  reproaches,  though  perhaps  not  altogether  unjust, 
were  unseasonable.  The  wiser  and  more  moderate  Whigs, 
sensible  that  the  throne  of  William  could  not  stand  firm  if  it 
bad  not  a  wider*  basis  than  their  own  party,  abstained  at  this 
Bonjuncture  from  sneers  and  invectives,  and  exerted  themselves 
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tu  remove  the  scruples  and  to  soothe  the  irritated  reelings  of 
the  clergy.  The  collective  j)ower  of  the  rectors  and  vicars  of 
England  was  immense ;  and  it  was  much  better  that  they 
should  swear  for  the  most  flimsy  reason  that  could  be  devised 
by  a  sophist  than  they  should  not  swear  at  all. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  arguments  for  swearing,  backed 
BS  they  were  by  some  of  the  strongest  motives  which  can  influ- 
ence the  human  mind,  had  prevailed.  Above  twenty-nine 
thirtieths  of  the  profession  submitted  to  the  law.  Most  of  the 
divines  of  the  capital,  who  then  formed  a  separate  class,  and 
who  were  as  much  distinguished  from  the  rural  clergy  by  liber- 
ality of  sentiment  as  by  eloquence  and  learning,  gave  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  government  early,  and  with  every  sign  of  cor- 
dial attachment.  Eighty  of  them  repaired  together,  in  full 
term,  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  were  there  sworn.  The  cere- 
mony occupied  so  long  a  time  that  little  else  was  done  that  day 
in  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  King's  Bench.*  But  in  general 
the  compliance  was  tardy,  sad,  and  sullen.  Many,  no  doubt, 
deliberately  sacrificed  principle  to  interest.  Conscience  told 
them  that  they  were  committing  a  sin.  But  they  had  not  for- 
titude to  resign  the  parsonage,  the  garden,  the  glebe,  and  to  go 
forth  without  knowing  where  to  find  a  meal  or  a  roof  for  them- 
selves and  their  little  ones.  Many  swore  with  doubts  and  mis- 
givings.! Some  declared,  at  the  moment  of  taking  the  oath, 
that  they  did  not  mean  to  promise  that  they  would  not  submit 
to  James,  if  he  should  ever  be  in  a  condition  to  demand  their 
allegiance.}  Some  clergymen  in  the  north  were,  on  the  first  of 
August,  going  in  a  company  to  swear,  when  they  were  met  on 
the  road  by  the  news  of  the  battle  which  ha^been  fought,  Ijur 
days  before, -in  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie.  They  immediately 
turned  back,  and  did  not  again  leave  their  homes  on  the  same 
errand  till  it  was  clear  that  Dundee's  victory  had  made  no 
change  in  the  state  of  public  aifairs.§  Even  of  those  whose 
understandings  were  fully  convinced  that  obedience  was  due  to 
the  existing  government,  very  few  kissed  the  book  with  the 


*  London  Gazette,  June  30,  1689  ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary.  "  The 
dznineiitest  men,"  savs  LuttrelL. 

t  See  in  Kettle weU's  Life,  iii.  72,  the  retractation  drawn  by  him  for  a 
clergyman  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  and  wJio  aftei*wards  repented  of  hav- 
ing done  so. 

t  See  the  account  of  Dr.  Dove's  conduct  in  Clarendon's  Diary,  and  the 
ftccouut  of  Dr.  Marsh's  conduct  in  the  Life  of  Kettlewell. 

{  The  Anatomy  of  a  Jacobite  Tory,  1690. 
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hearlinefas  with  which  they  had  formerly  plighted  their  faith  to 
Charles  and  James.  Still,  the  thing  was  done.  Ten  thousand 
clergymen  had  solemnly  called  heaven  to  attest  their  promise 
that  they  would  be  true  liegemen  to  William  ;  and  this  promise, 
though  it  by  no  means  warranted  him  in  expecting  that  they 
would  strenuously  support  him,  had  at  least  deprived  them  of 
a  great  part  of  their  power  to  injure  him.  They  could  not, 
without  entirely  forfeiting  that  public  respect  on  which  their 
influence  depended,  attack,  except  in  an  indirect  and  timidly 
cautious  manner,  the  throne  of  one  whom  they  had,  in  tho 
presenc3  of  God,  vowed  to  obey  as  their  King.  Some  of  them, 
it  is  true,  affected  to  read  the  prayers  for  the  new  Sovereigns 
in  a  peculiar  tone  which  could  not  be  misunderstood.*  Others 
were  guilty  of  still  grosser  indecency.  Thus,  one  wretch,  just 
after  praying  for  William  aad  Mary  in  the  most  solemn  ctfice 
of  religion,  took  off  a  glass  to  their  damnation.  Another,  after 
performing  divine  service  on  a  fast  day  appointed  by  their 
authority,  dined  on  a  pigeon  pie,  and  while  he  cut  it  up,  uttered 
a  wi'^h  that  it  was  the  usurper's  heart.  But  such  audacious 
wickedness  was  doubtless  rare,  and  was  rather  injurious  to  the 
Church  thaii  to  the  government.t 

Those  clergymen  and  members  of  the  Universities  who  in- 
curred the  penalties  of  the  law  were  about  four  hundred  in 
number.  Foremost  in  rank  stood  the  Primate  and  six  of  his 
suffragans,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  Frarapton  of 
Gloucester,  Lake  of  Chichester,  White  of  Peterborough,  and 
Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Thomas  of  Worcester  would  have 
made  a  seventh ;  but  he  died  three  weeks  before  the  day  of 
suspension.  On  his  death-bed  he  adjured  his  clergy  to  be  true 
to  the  cause  of  hereditary  right,  and  declared  that  those  divines 
who  tried  to  make  out  that  the  oaths  might  be  taken  without 
any  departure  from  the  loyal  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land seemed  to  him  to  reason  more  Jesuitically  than  the  Jesuits 
themselves.t 

Ken,  who,  both  in  intellectual  and  in  moral  qualities,  ranked 
highest  among  the  nonjuring  prelates,  hesitated  long.  Ther* 
were  few  clergymen  who  could  have  submitted  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment with  a  better  grace.  For,  in  the  times  when  non- 
resistance  and  passive  obedience  were  the  favorite  themes  of 


*  Dialogue  between  a  Whig  and  a  Tory. 

t  Narcissus  Luttrcirs  Diaiy,  Nov.  1691,  Feb.  1692. 

t  Life  of  Kettlcwell,  iii.  4. 
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his  breihren,  he  had  scarcely  ever  alluded  to  politics  in  the 
pulpit.  He  owned  that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  swearing 
were  very  strong.  He  went,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  say  that  his 
scruples  would  be  completely  removed  if  he  could  be  convinced 
that  James  had  entered  into  engagements  for  ceding  Ireland  to 
the  French  King.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  difference 
between  Ken  and  the  Whigs  was  not  a  difference  of  principle. 
He  thought,  with  them,  that  misgovernment,  carried  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  justified  a  transfer  of  allegiance,  and  doubted  only 
whether  the  misgovernment  of  James  had  been  carried  quite 
to  that  point.  Nay,  the  good  Bishop  actually  began  to  prepare 
a  pastoral  letter  explaining  his  reasons  for  taking  the  oaths. 
But,  before  it  was  finished,  he  received  information  which  con- 
vinced him  that  Ireland  had  not  been  made  over  ^  France ; 
doubts  came  thick  upon^him;  he  threw  his  unfinished  letter 
into  the  fire,  and  implored  his  less  scrupulous  friends  not  to 
urge  him  further.  He  was  sure,  he  said,  that  they  had  acted 
uprightly;  he  was  glad  that. they  could  do  with  a  clear  con- 
science what  he  shrank  from  doing ;  he  felt  the  force  of 
their  reasoning ;  he  was  all  but  persuaded ;  and  he  was  afraid 
to  listen  longer  lest  he  should  be  quite  persuaded ;  for,  if  he 
should  comply,  and  his  misgivings  should  afterwards  return,  he 
should  be  the  most  miserable  of  men.  Not  for  wealth,  not  for 
a  palace,  not  for  a  peerage,  would  he  run  the  smallest  risk  of 
ever  feeling  the  torments  of  remorse.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
of  the  seven  nonjuring  prelates,  the  only  one  whose  name  car- 
ries with  it  much  weight  was  on  the  point  of  swearing,  and  was 
prevented  from  doing  so,  as  he  himself  acknowledged,  not  by 
the  force  of  reason,  but  by  a  morbid  scrupulosity  which  he  did 
not  advise  others  to  imitate.* 


*  See  Turner's  Letter  to  Sancroft,  dated  on  Ascension  Day,  1689.  The 
original  is  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  tlie  Bodleian  Librai-y.  But  the 
letter  will  be  found  with  much  other  curious  matter  in  the  Life  of  Ken  by 
a  Layman,  lately  published.  See  also  the  Life  of  Kettleweli,  iii.  95  ;  an'i 
Ken's  letter  to  Burnet,  dated  Oct.  5,  1 689,  in  Hawkins's  Life  of  Ken.  **  I 
am  suHi,"  Lady  Russell  w-ote  to  Dr.  Fitzwiiliam,  *' t!ie  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  excited  others  lo  comply,  when  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
do  so,  but  rejoiced  when  others  did."  Ken  declared  that  he  had  advised 
nobody  to  take  the  oaths,  and  that  his  practice  had  been  to  remit  those 
wno  asked  his  advi.e  to  their  own  studies  and  prayers.  Lady  Russell's 
Gusertion  and  Ken's  denial  will  be  found  to  come  nearly  to  the  same  thing, 
when  we  make  those  allowances  which  ought  to  be  made  for  situation  and 
feeling,  even  in  weighing  the  testimony  of  the  most  veracious  witnesscSt 
Ken,  having  at  last  determined  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  nonjurors,  nata 
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Among  the  priests  who  refused  the  oaths  were  some  mm 
eminent  in  the  learned  world,  as  grammarians,  chronologists, 
canonists,  and  antiquaries,  and  a  very  few  who  were  distin- 
guished by  wit  and  eloquence ;  but  scarcely  one  can  be  named 
wtio  was  qualified  to  discuss  any  large  question  of  morals  or 
politics,  scarcely  one  whose  writings  do  not  indicate  either  ex- 
treme feebleness  or  extreme  Mightiness  of  mind.  Those  who 
dii$trust  the  judgment  of  a  Whig  on  this  point  will  probably 
aliow  some  weight  to  the  opinion  which  was  expressed,  many 
years  after  the  Revolution,  by  a  philosopher  of  whom  the  To- 
ries are  justly  proud.  Johnson,  after  passing  in  review  the 
celebrated  divines  who  had  thought  it  sinful  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  William  the  Third  and  George  the  First,  pronounced 
that,  in  the  whole  body  of  nonjurors,  there  was  one,  and  one 
Ouly,  who  could  reason.* 

The  nonjuror  in  whose  favor  Johnson  mad'^  this  excep*~va 
was  Charles  Leslie.  Leslie  had,  before  the  Revolution^  oeen 
Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Connor  in  Ireland.  He  bad  been 
forward  in  opposition  to  Tyrconnel;  had,  as  a  ji'itice  of  the 


rally  tried  to  vindicate  his  consistency  as  f«ir  as  he  honestly  coald.  Lady 
RosscU,  wishing  to  induce  her  friend  to  take  the  oaths,  naturally  made  as 
much  of  Ken's  disposition  to  compliance  as  she  honestly  could.  She  went 
too  far  in  using  the  word  "  excited."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that 
Ken,  by  remitting  those  who  consulted  him  to  their  own  studies  and 
prayers,  gave  them  to  understand  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  oath  was  lawful 
to  those  who,  after  a  serious  inquiiy,  thought  it  lawful.  If  people  had 
asked  him  whether  they  might  lawfully  commit  perjury  or  adultery,  he 
would  assuredly  have  told  them,  not  to  consider  the  point  maturely  and  to 
implore  the  divine  direction,  but  to  abstain  on  peril  of  their  souls. 

*  See  the  conversation  of  June  9,  1784,  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson, 
and  the  note.  Bos  well,  with  his  usual  absurdity,  is  sure  that  Johnson 
could  not  have  recollected  "  that  the  seven  bishops,  so  justly  celebrated 
for  their  magnanimons  resistance  to  arbitrary  power,  were  yet  nonjurors." 
Only  five  of  the  seven  were  nonjurors ;  and  anybody  hut  Boswell  would 
have  hrtown  that  a  man  may  resist  arbitrary  power,  and  yet  not  be  a  good 
ze»>oner.  Nay,  the  resistance  which  Saucroft  and  the  other  nonjuring 
'^shops  offered  to  arbitrary  power,  while  they  continued  to  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance,  is  the  most  decisive  proof  that  they  were  incapable 
of  reasoning.  It  must  be  remembered  that  thry  were  prepared  to  take  the 
whole  kingly  power  from  James  and  to  bestow  it  on  William,  with  the 
title  of  Uegent.     Their  scruple  was  merely  about  the  word  King. 

1  am  surprised  that  Johnson  should  have  pronounced  William  Law  no 
roasonor.  Law  did  indeed  fall  into  great  errors ;  b  it  they  were  errors 
Against  which  logic  affords  no  security.  In  mere  dialectical  skill  he  had 
very  few  superiors.  That  he  was  more  than  once  victorious  over  Hoad« 
ley  no  (fandid  Whig  will  deny.   But  Law  did  not  belong  to  the  generatioii 

with  wr    - 


rliich  I  have  now  to  do. 
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p  dOe  for  Monaghan,  refused  to  acknowledge  a  papist  as 
fc^eriff of  that  county;  and  liad  been  so  courageous  as  to  send 
8<  -ne  officers  of  the  Irish  array  to  prison  for  marauding.  But  the 
d  yctrine  of  non-resistance,  such  as  it  had  been  taught  by  Angli- 
can divines  in  the  days  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  was  immovably 
Txed  in  his  mind.  When  the  state  of  Ulster  became  such  that 
^  Protestant  who  remained  there  could  hardly  avoid  being 
^ther  a  rebel  or  a  martyr,  Leslie  fled  to  London.  His  abilities 
4Dd  his  connections  were  such  that  he  might  easily  have  ob- 
^ned  high  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England.  But  he 
iook  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Jacobite  body,  and  re- 
mained there  steadfastly,  through  all  the  dangers  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  three  and  thirty  troubled  years.  Though  constantly 
engaged  in  theological  controversy  with  Deists,  Jews,  Socin- 
ians,  Presbyterians,  Papists,  and  Quakers,  he  found  time  to  be 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  political  writers  of  his  age.  Of  all 
the  nonjuring  clergy  he  was  the  best  qualified  to  discuss  con- 
stitutional questions.  For,  before  he  had  taken  orders,  he  had 
resided  long  in  the  Temple,  and  had  been  studying  English 
history  and  law,  while  most  of  the  other  chiefs  of  the  schism 
had  been  poring  over  the  Acts  of  Chalcedon,  or  seeking  for 
wisdom  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos.* 

In  1689,  however,  Leslie  was  almost  unknown  in  England. 
Among  the  divines  who  incurred  suspensionr  on  the  first  ot 
August  in  that  year,  the  highest  in  popular  estimation  was 
without  dispute  Doctor  William  Sherlock.  Perhaps  no  simple 
presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England  has  ever  possessed  a 
greater  authority  over  his  brethren  than  belonged  to  Sherlock 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  not  of  the  first  rank 
among  his  contemporaries  as  a  scholar,  as  a  preacher,  as  a 
writer  on  theology,  or  as  a  writer  on  politics ;  but  in  all  the 
four  characters  he  had  distinguished  himself.  The  perspicuity 
and  liveliness  of  his  style  have  been  praised  by  Prior  and  Ad- 
dison. The  faiility  and  assiduity  with  which  he  wrote  are 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  bulk  and  the  dates  of  his  works. 
There  were,  indeed,  among  the  clergy  men  of  brighter  genius 
and  men  of  wider  attainments  ;  but  during  a  long  period  there 
was  none  who  more  completely  represented  the  order,  none 
who,  on  all  subjects,  spoke  more  precisely  the  sense  of  the 
Anglican  priesthood,  without  any  taint  of  Latitudinarianism,  of 
Puritanism,  or  of  Popery.     He  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclu 

^^^ii^— »  ■    ■         ■    »■■       ■■■  ■  I    —■■■    I       ■    I.    M  I      ■  ■  ■    I ■  I  ■  I  II.  ■  11.    »    . 

*  Ware's  History  of  the  Writers  of  Ireland,  continued  by  Harrid. 
VOL.  III.  16 
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Bion  Bill,  when  the  power  of  the  dissenters  was  very  §^eat  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  country,  written  stronojly  against  the  sin 
of  Donconformity.  When  the  Rye  House  Plot  was  detected, 
he  had  zealously  defended  by  tongue  and  pen  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance.  His  services  to  the  cause  of  episcopacy  and 
monarchy  were  so  highly  valued  that  he  was  made  master  of 
the  Temple.  A  pension  was  also  bestowed  on  him  by  Charles ; 
but  that  pension  James  soon  took  away  ;  for  Sherlock,  though 
he  held  himself  bound  to  pay  passive  obedience  to  the  civil 
power,  held  himself  equally  bound  to  combat  religious  errors, 
and  was  the  keenest  and  most  laborious  of  that  host  of  contro- 
versialists who,  in  the  day  of  peril,  manfully  defended  the 
Protestant  faith.  In  little  more  than  two  years  he  published 
*  sixteen  treatises,  some  of  them  large  books,  against  the  high 
pretensions  of  Rome.  Not  content  with  the  easy  victories 
which  he  gained  over  such  feeble  antagonists  as  those  wlio 
were  quartered  at  Clerkenwell  and  the  Savoy,  he  had  the 
courage  to  measure  his  strength  with  no  less  a  champion  than 
Bossuet,  and  came  out  of  the  conflict  without  discredit.  Never- 
theless, Sherlock  still  continued  to  maintain  that  no  oppression 
could  justify  Christians  in  resisting  the  kingly  authority.  When 
the  Convention  was  about  to  meet,  he  strongly  recommended, 
in  a  tract  which  was  considered  as  the  manifesto  of  a  large 
part  of  the  clergy,  that  James  should  be  invited  to  return  on 
such  conditions  as  might  secure  the  laws  and  religion  of  the 
nation.*  The  vote  which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the 
throne  filled  Sherlock  with  sorrow  and  anger.  He  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  that  if  the  Convention  was  determined  on  a  revolu- 
tion, the  clergy  would  find  forty  thousand  good  Churchmen  to 
efi*ect  a  restoration.f  Against  the  new  oaths  he  gave  his  opin- 
ion plainly  and  warmly.  He  declared  hinuself  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  any  honest  man  could  doubc  that,  by  the 
powers  that  be.  Saint  Paul  meant  legitimate  powers  and  no 
others.  No  name  was,  in  1689,  cited  by  the  Jacobites  so 
proudly  and  fondly  as  that  of  Sherlock.  Before  the  end  of 
1690  that  name  excited  very  different  feelings. 

A  few  other  nonjurors  ought  to  be  pai*ticularly  noticed.  High 
among  them  in  rank  was  George  Hickes,  Dean  of  Worcester. 
Of  all  the  EngUshmen  of  his  time  he  was  the  most  versed  in 


*  Letter  to  a  member  of  the  Convention,  1689. 

t  Johnson's  notes  on  the  Phoenix  Edition  of  Burnet  s  Phstontl  hMtet^ 
I6M 
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ihc  old  Teutonic  languages ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  earlj 
Christian  literature  was  extensive.  As  to  his  capacity  for  polit- 
ical discussions,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  his  favorite 
argument  for  passive  obedience  was  drawn  from  the  story  of 
the  Theban  legion.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  that  un* 
fortunate  John  Hickes  who  had  been  found  hidden  In  the  malt- 
house  of  Alice  Lisle.  James  had,  in  spite  of  all  solicitation, 
put  both  John  Hickes  and  Alice  Lisle  to  death.  Persons  who 
did  not  know  the  strength  of  the  Dean's  principles  thought  that 
he  might  possibly  feel  some  resentment  on  this  account ;  for  he 
was  of  no  gentle  or  forgiving  temper,  and  could  retain  during 
many  years  a  bitter  remembrance  of  small  injuries.  But  he 
was  strong  in  his  religious  and  political  faith  ;  he  reflected  that 
the  sufferers  were  dissenters  :  and  he  submitted  to  the  will  of 
the  Lord's  Anointed,  not  only  with  patience  but  with  com- 
placency. He  became  indeed  a  more  loving  subject  than  ever 
from  the  time  when  his  brother  was  hanged  and  his  brother's 
benefactress  beheaded.  While  almost  all  other  clergymen,  ap- 
palled by  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  and  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  High  Commission,  were  beginning  to  thmk  that  they 
had  pushed  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance  a  little  too  far,  he 
was  writing  a  vindication  of  his  darling  legend,  and  trying  to 
convince  the  troops  at  Hounslow  that,  if  James  should  be 
pleased  to  massacre  them  all,  as  Maximian  had  massacred  the 
Theban  legion,  for  refusing  to  commit  idolatry,  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  pile  their  arms,  and  meekly  to  receive  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  To  do  Hickes  justice,  his  whole  conduct  after 
the  Revolution  proved  that  his  servility  had  sprung  neither 
from  fear  nor  from  cupidity,  but  from  mere  bigotry.* 

Jeremy  Collier,  who  was  turned  out  of  the  preachership  of 
tlie  Rolls,  was  a  man  of  a  much  higher  order.  He  is  well  en- 
titled to  grateful  and  respectful  mention ;  for  to  his  eloquence 
and  courage  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  the  purification  of  oun 
lighter  literature  from  that  foul  taint  which  had  been  contracted 
during  the  An ti puritan  reaction.  He  was,  in  the  full  force  of 
the  words,  a  good  man.  He  was  also  a  man  of  eminent  abili 
ties,  a  great  master  of  sarcasm,  a  great  master  of  rhetor ic.f 

*  The  best  notion  of  Hickes's  character  will  be  formed  from  his  nnmei- 
ons  controversial  writings,  particularly  his  Jovian,  written  in  1684,  his 
Thebaean  Legion  no  Fable,  written  in  1687,  though  not  pablished  til) 
17)4,  and  his  discourses  upon  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Tillotson,  1695.  His 
iirerary  fame  rests  on  works  of  a  very  different  kind. 

t  Collier's  Tracts  on  the  Stage  are,  on  the  whole,  his  best  pieces     Bat 
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His  reading  too,  though  undigested,  was  of  imiLiense  extent* 
But  his  mind  was  narrow  ;  his  reasoning,  even  when  he  was  so 
fortunato  as  to  have  a  good  cause  to  defend,  was  singularly 
futile  and  inconclusive ;  and  his  brain  was  almost  turned  by 
pride,  not  personal,  but  professionaL  In  his  view,  a  priest  was 
the  highest  of  human  beings,  except  a  bishop.  Reverence  and 
submission  were  due  from  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  laity  to  the 
least  respectable  of  the  clergy.  However  ridiculous  a  man  in 
holy  orders  might  make  himself,  it  was  impiety  to  laugh  at  him. 
So  nervously  sensitive  indeed  was  Collier  on  this  point  that  he 
thought  it  profane  to  throw  any  reflection  even  on  the  minis- 
ters of  false  religions.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  Muftis 
and  Augurs  ought  always  to  be  mentioned  with  respect.  He 
blamed  Dryden  for  sneering  at  the  Hierophants  of  Apis.  He 
praised  Racine  for  giving  dignity  to  the  character  of  a  priest 
of  Baal.  He  praised  Corneille  for  not  bringing  that  learned 
and  reverend  divine  Tkesias  on  the  stage  in  the  tragedy  of 
CEdipus.  The  omission,  Colher  owned,  spoiled  the  dramatic 
effect  of  the  piece ;  but  the  holy  function  was  much  too  solemn 
to  be  played  with.  Nay,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  he  thought 
it  improper  in  the  laity  to  sneer  at  Presbyterian  preachers, 
[ndeed,  his  Jacobitism  was  little  more  than  one  of  the  forms  in 
wrhich  his  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  his  profession  manifested  itself. 
He  abhorred  the  Revolution  less  as  a  rising  up  of  subjects 
igainst  their  King  than  as  a  rising  up  of  the  laity  against  the 
sacerdotal  caste.  The  doctrines  wliich  had  been  proclaimed 
from  the  pulpit  during  thirty  years  had  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  the  Convention.  A  new  government  had  been  set 
up  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  spiritual  peers  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  of  the  priesthood  throughout  the  country. 
A  secular  assembly  had  taken  upon  itself  to  pass  a  law  requir- 
ing archbishops  and  bishops,  rectors  and  vicars,  to  abjure,  on 
pain  of  deprivation,  what  they  had  been  teaching  all  their 
lives.  Whatever  meaner  spirits  might  do.  Collier  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  led  in  triumph  by  the  victorious  enemies  of 
his  order.  To  the  last  he  would  confront,  with  the  authoritative 
port  of  an  ambassador  of  heaven,  the  anger  of  the  powers  and 
principalities  of  the  earth. 

there  is  much  that  is  striking  in  his  political  pamphlets.  His  "  Persaa- 
•ive  to  Consideration,  tendered  to  the  Royalists,  particularly  those  of  the 
Charch  of  England/'  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best  productions  of  th« 
Jacobite  press. 
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In  parts  Collier  was  the  first  man  among  the  nonjurors.  In 
erudition  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  Henry  Dodwell, 
who,  for  the  unpardonable  crime  of  having  a  small  estate  in 
Mayo,  had  been  attainted  by  the  Popish  Parliament  at  Dublin 
He  was  Camdenian  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  had  already  acquired  considerable  ce- 
lebrity by  chronological  and  geographical  researches:  but, 
though  he  never  could  be  persuaded  to  take  orders,  theology  waa 
his  favorite  study.  He  was  doubtless  a  pious  and  sincere  man. 
He  had  perused  innumerable  volumes  in  various  languages,  and 
had  indeed  acquired  more  learning  than  his  slender  facultist 
were  able  to  bear.  The  small  intellectual  spark  which  he  pos- 
sessed was  put  out  by  the  fuel.  Some  of  his  hooks  seem  to 
have  been  written  in  a  madhouse,  and,  though  filled  with  proofs 
of  his  immense  reading,  degrade  him  to  the  level  of  James  Naylor 
and  Ludowick  Muggleton.  He  began  a  dissertation  intended  to 
prove  that  the  law  of  nations  was  a  divine  revelation  made  to 
the  family  which  was  preserved  in  the  ark.  He  published  a 
treatise  in  which  he  maintained  that  a  marriage  between  a  mem- 
ber of  Tthe  Church  of  England  and  a  dissenter  was  a  nullity,  and 
that  the  couple  were,  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  guilty  of  adultery. 
He  defended  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  public  worship  on 
the  ground  that  the  notes  of  the  organ  had  a  power  to  counter- 
act the  influence  of  devils  on  the  spinal  marrow  of  human 
beings.  In  his  treatise  on  this  subject,  he  remarked  that  there 
was  high  authority  for  the  opinion  that  the  spinal  marrow,  when 
decomposed,  became  a  serpent.  Whether  this  opinion  were  or 
were  not  correct,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  decide.  Perhaps, 
he  said,  the  eminent  men  in  whose  works  it  was  found  had 
meant  only  to  express  figuratively  the  great  truth,  that  the  Old 
Serpent  operates  on  us  chiefly  through  the  spinal  marrow.* 
Dodwell's  speculations  on  the  state  of  human  beings  after  death 
are,  if  possible,  more  extraordinary  still.  He  tells  us  that  our 
souls  are  naturally  mortal.  Annihilation  is  the  fate  of  the  great- 
er part  of  mankind,  of  heathens,  of  Mahometans,  of  unchristened 
babes.     The  gift  of  immortality  is  conveyed  in  the  sacrament 

*  II         -  ■  .  I      ■    ■ 

*  See  Brokesby's  Life  of  Dodwell.  The  Discourse  againsC  Marriages 
in  different  Communions  is  known  to  mc,  I  ougbt  to  say,  only  from 
Brokesbj's  copious  abstract.  Tliat  Discourse  is  very  rai-e.  It  was  origi- 
nally printed  as  a  preface  to  a  sermon  preached  by  Leslie.  When  Leslie 
collected  his  works  he  omitted  the  discourse,  probably  because  he  was 
ashamed  of  it.  The  Treatise  on  the  Lawfulness  of  Instrumental  Music  I 
have  read ;  and  incredibly  absurd  it  is. 
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of  baptism ;  but  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  water  be  poured  and  the  words  pronounced 
by  a  priest  who  has  been  ordained  by  a  bishop.  In  the  natural 
course  of  things,  therefore,  all  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Quakers  would,  like  the  inferior  animals,  cease  to 
exist.  But  Dodwell  was  far  too  good  a  churchman  to  let  off 
dissenters  so  easily.  He  informs  them  that,  as  they  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  gospel  preached,  and  might,  but 
for  their  own  perverseness,  have  received  episcopalian  baptism, 
Gk)d  will,  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  power,  bestow  immortality 
on  them  in  order  that  they  may  be  tormented  for  ever  and  ever.* 

No  man  abhorred  the  growing  latitudinarianism  of  those 
times  more  than  Dodwell.  Yet  no  man  had  more  reason  to 
rejoice  in  it.  For,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  speculator  who  had  dared  to  affirm  that  the  human  soul 
is  by  its  nature  mortal,  and  does,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
actually  die  with  the  body,  would  have  been  burned  alive  in 
Smithtield.  Even  in  days  which  Dodwell  could  well  remem- 
ber, such  heretics  as  himself  would  have  been  thought  fortu- 
nate if  they  escaped  with  life,  their  backs  flayed,  their  ears 
clipped,  their  noses  slit,  their  tongues  bored  through  with  red- 
hot  iron,  and  their  eyes  knocked  out  with  brickbats.  With  the 
nonjurors,  however,  the  author  of  this  theory  was  still  the 
great  Mr.  Dodwell ;  and  some,  who  thought  it  culpable  lenity 
to  tolerate  a  Presbyterian  meeting,  thought  it  at  the  same  time 
gross  illiberality  to  blame  a  learned  and  pious  Jacobite  for  de- 
nying a  doctrine  so  utterly  unimportant  in  a  religious  point  of 
view  as  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  souLf 

Two  other  nonjurors  deserve  special  mention,  less  on  account 
of  their  abilities  and  learning,  than  on  account  of  their  rare 
integrity,  and  of  their  not  less  rare  candor.  These  were  John 
Kettlewell,  Rector  of  Coleshill,  and  John  Fitzwilliam,  Canon 
of  Windsor.     It  is  remarkable  that  both  these  men  had  seen 

*  Dodwell  tells  us  that  the  title  of  the  work  in  which  he  first  promnl* 
gated  this  theory  was  framed  with  great  care  and  precision.  I  will  there- 
fore transcribe  the  title-pttge.  "  An  Epistolary  Discourse  proving  from 
Scripture  and  the  First  Fathers  that  the  Soul  is  naturally  Mortal,  but 
Immortalized  actually  by  the  Pleasure  of  God  to  Punishment  or  to  Re- 
ward, by  its  Union  <with  the  Divine  Baptismal  Spirit,  wherein  is  proved 
that  none  have  the  Power  of  giving  this  Divine  Immortalizing  Spirit  since 
the  Apostles  but  only  the  Bishops.  By  H.  Dodwell."  Dr.  Clarke,  in  a 
Letter  to  Dodwell,  (1706,)  says  that  this  Epistolary  Discourse  is  '^a  oook 
At  which  all  good  men  are  sorry,  and  all  profane  men  rejcice.** 

t  See  Leslie's  Rehearsals,  Nos.  286,  287 
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muck  of  lA)rd  RusseU,  and  that  both,  though  differing  from  Lim 
in  political  opinions,  and  strongly  disapproving  the  pai*t  which 
he  had  taken  in  tlie  Whig  plot,  had  thought  highly  of  his 
character,  and  had  been  sincere  mourners  for  his  death.  He 
had  sent  to  Kettlewell  an  affectionate  message  from  the  scaffold 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Lady  Russell,  to  her  latest  day,  Joved, 
trusted,  and  revered  Fitzwilliam,  who,  when  she  was  a  girl, 
had  been  the  friend  of  her  father,  the  virtuous  Southampton. 
The  two  clergymen  agreed  in  refusing  to  swear ;  but  they,  from 
t:.at  moment,  took  different  paths.  Kettlewell  was  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  his  party ;  he  declined  no  drudgery  in 
the  common  cause,  provided  only  that  it  were  such  drudgery 
as  did  not  misbecome  an  honest  man ;  and  he  defended  his 
opinions  in  sevei'al  tracts,  w^hich  give  a  much  higher  notion  of 
his  sincerity  than  of  his  judgment  or  acuteness.*  Fitzwilliam 
thought  that  he  had  done  enough  in  quitting  his  pleasant  dwell- 
ing and  garden  under  the  shadow  of  Saiut  George's  Chapel, 
and  in  betaking  himself  with  his  books  to  a  small  lodging  in  an 
attic  He  could  not  with  a  safe  conscience  acknowledge  Wil- 
liam  and  Mary  ;  but  he  did  not  conceive  that  he  was  bound  to 
be  always  stirring  up  sedition  against  them  ;  and  he  passed 
the  last  years  of  his  Ufe,  under  4he  powerful  protection  of  the 
House  of  Bedford,  in  innocent  and  studious  repose.f 

Among  the  less  distinguished  divines  who  forfeited  their 
benefices,  were  doubtless  many  good  men ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  moral  character  of  the  nonjurors,  as  a  class,  did  not  stand 
high.  It  seems  hai'd  to  impute  laxity  of  principle  to  persons 
who  undoubtedly  made  a  great  sacrifice  to  principle.  And  yet 
experience  abundantly  proves  that  many  who  are  capable  of 
making  a  great  sacrifice,  when  their  blood  is  heated  by  conflict, 
and  when  the  public  eye  is  fixed  upon  them,  are  not  capable  of 
persevering  long  in  the  daily  practice  of  obscure  virtues.  It  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  zealots  may  have  given  their 
lives  for  a  religion  which  had  never  effectually  restrained  their 
vindictive  or  their  licentious  passions.     We  learn  indeed  from 


*  See  his  works,  and  the  highly  curious  life  of  him  which  was  compiled 
from  tlie  papers  of  his  friends,  Hickes  and  Nelson. 

+  S  "0  Fir/william's  correspondence  with  Lady  Russell,  and  his  evidence 
on  the  trial  of  Ashton,  in  the  State  Trials.  The  only  work  which  Fiti- 
•villiani,  as  Tar  as  1  have  been  able  to  discover,  ever  published,  was  a  ser 
moil  on  ihf  liyti  House  Plot,  preached  a  few  weeks  after  Russell's  execu- 
tion. Til  ere  are  some  sentences  in  this  sermon  which  I  a  little  wonder 
^hat  the  w'dow  and  the  family  forgave. 
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purpose  of  extracting  secrets  important  U>  the  prosperity  and 
honor  of  families,  such  are  the  practices  by  which  keen  and 
restless  spirits  have  too  often  avenged  themselves  for  the  humil- 
iation of  dependence.  The  public  voice  loudly  accused  many 
nonjurors  of  requiting  the  hospitality  of  their  benefactors  with 
villany  as  black  as  that  of  the  hypocrite  depicted  in  the  mas- 
terpiece of  Moliere.  Indeed,  when  Gibber  undertook  to  adapt 
that  noble  comedy  to  the  English  stage,  he  made  his  Tartuffe 
A  nonjuror ;  and  Johnson,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been 
prejudiced  against  the  nonjurors,  frankly  owned  that  Gibber 
had  done  them  no  wrong.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  schism  caused  by  the  oaths 
would  have  been  far  more  formidable,  if,  at  this  crisis,  any  ex- 
tensive change  had  been  made  in  the  government  or  in  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Established  Ghurch.  It  is  a  highly  instruc- 
tive fact  that  those  enlightened  and  tolerant  divines  who  most 
ardently  desired  such  a  change,  afterwards  saw  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  their  favorite  project  had  failed. 

Whigs  and  Tories  had  in  the  late  Session  combined  to  get 
rid  of  Nottingham's  Gom prehension  Bill  by  voting  an  address 
which  requested  the  King  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  the 


♦  Gibber's  play,  as  Gibber  wrote  it,  ceased  to  be  popular  when  the 
Jacobites  ceased  to  be  formidable,  and  is  now  known  only  to  the  curious. 
In  1768,  Bickerstaffe  altered  it  into  the  Hypocrite,  and  substituted  Dr. 
Cantwell,  the  Methodist,  for  Dr.  Wolf,  the  fjonjuror.  "  I  do  not  think," 
said  Johnson,  ^*  the  character  of  the  Hypocrite  justly  applicable  to  the 
Methodists  ;  but  it  was  very  applicable  to  the  nonjurors."  Boswell  asked 
hira  if  it  were  true  that  the  nonjuring  clergymen  intrigued  with  the  wives 
of  their  patrons.  "  I  am  afraid,"  said  Johnson,  '*  many  of  them  did." 
This  conversation  took  place  on  the  27th  of  March,  1775.  It  was  not 
merely  in  careless  talk  that  Johnson  expressed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of 
the  nonjurors.  In  his  Life  of  Fenton,  who  was  a  nonjuror,  are  these  re- 
markable words:  "  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  kept  his  name  unsul- 
lied, and  never  suffered  himself  to  be  reduced,  like  too  many  of  the  same 
sect,  to  mean  arts  and  dishonorable  shifts."  See  the  Gharacter  of  a  Ja- 
t^'cite,  16'.'0.  Even  in  Kettlewell's  Life,  compiled  from  the  papers  of  hii 
fnends  Hickes  and  Nelson,  will  be  found  admissions  which  show  that, 
very  soon  after  the  schism,  some  of  the  nonjuring  clergy  fell  into  habits  of 
idleness,  dependence,  and  mendicancy,  which  lowered  the  character  of  the 
whole  party.  "  Several  undeserving  persons,  who  are  always  the  most 
confident,  by  their  going  up  and  down,  did  much  prejudice  to  the  truly 
deserving,  whose  modesty  would  not  suffer  them  to  solicit  for  thcmMelves. 

Mr.  Kettlewell  was  also  very  sensible  that  some  of  hi?  brethren 

spent  too  much  of  their  time  in  places  of  concourse  and  news,  by  de* 
(tending  for  their  subsistence  upon  those  whom  they  the>^  §^t  acquainted 
witli." 
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Convocation.  Burnet  foresaw  the  effect  of  this  vote.  The 
whole  scheme,  he  said,  was  utterly  ruined.*  Many  of  his  friendSi 
however,  thouojht  differently  ;  and  among  these  was  Tillotson, 
Of  all  the  members  of  the  Low  Church  party  Tillotson  stood 
highest  in  general  estimation.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  thought 
by  his  contemporaries  to  have  surpassed  all  rivals  living  or 
dead.  Posterity  has  reversed  this  judgment.  Yet  Tillotson 
Btill  keeps  his  place  as  a  legitimate  English  classic.  His  highest 
flights  were  indeed  far  below  those  of  Taylor,  of  Barrow,  and 
of  South ;  but  his  oratory  was  more  correct  and  equable  than 
(heirs.  No  quaint  conceits,  no  pedantic  quotations  from  Tal- 
mudists  and  scholiasts,  no  mean  images,  buffoon  stories,  scur- 
rilous invectives,  ever  marred  the  effect  of  his  grave  and  tem- 
perate discourses.  His  reasoning  was  just  sufficiently  profound 
and  sufficiently  refined  to  be  followed  by  a  popular  audience 
with  that  slight  degree  of  intellectual  exertion  which  is  a  pleas- 
ure. His  style  is  not  brilliant ;  but  it  is  pure,  transparently 
clear,  and  equally  free  from  the  levity  and  from  the  stiffness 
which  disfigure  the  sermons  of  some  eminent  divines  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  is  always  serious  ;  yet  there  is  about 
his  manner  a  certain  graceful  ease  which  marks  him  as  a  man 
who  knows  the  world,  who  has  lived  in  populous  cities  and 
in  splendid  courts,  and  who  has  conversed,  not  only  with  books, 
but  with  lawyers  and  merchants,  wits  and  beauties,  statesmen 
and  princes.  The  greatest  charm  of  his  compositions,  however, 
is  derived  from  the  benignity  and  candor  which  appear  in 
every  line,  and  which  shone  forth  not  less  conspicuously  in  his 
life  than  in  his  writings. 

As  a  theologian,  Tillotson  was  certainly  not  less  latitadi- 
narian  than  Burnet.  Yet  many  of  those  clergymen  to  whom 
Burnet  was  an  object  of  implacable  aversion  spoke  of  Tillotson 
with  tenderness  and  respect.  It  is  therefore  not  strange  that 
the  two  friends  should  have  formed  different  estimates  of  the 
temper  of  the  priesthood,  and  should  have  expected  different 
results  from  the  meeting  of  the  Convocation.  Tillotson  was  not 
displeased  with  the  vote  of  the  Commons.  He  conceived  that 
changes  made  in  religious  institutions  by  mere  secular  authority 
might  disgust  many  churchmen,  who  would  yet  be  perfectly 
willing  to  vote,  in  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  for  changes  more 
extensive  still ;  and  his  opinion  had  great  weight  with  the 


*  Keregby'g  Memoin,  344. 
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King.*  It  was  resolved  that  the  Convocation  should  raei>t  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  a  commission  should  issue  empowering  some  eminent 
divines  to  examine  the  Liturgy,  the  canons^  and  the  whole 
system  of  jurisprudence  administered  by  the  Courts  Christian, 
and  to  report  on  the  alterations  which  it  might  be  desirable  to 

make.f 

Most  of  the  Bishops  who  had  taken  the  oaths  were  in  thii 
commission  ;  and  with  tliem  were  joined  twenty  priests  of  great 
note.  Of  the  twenty,  Tillotson  was  the  most  important ;  for  he 
was  known  to  speak  the  sense  both  of  the  King  and  of  the 
Queen.  Among  those  Commissioners  who  looked  up  to  Til* 
lotson  as  their  chief  were  StillingHeet,  Dean  of  Saint  Paul's, 
Sharp,  Dean  of  Norwich,  Patrick,  Dean  of  Peterborough, 
Tenison,  Rector  of  Saint  Martin's,  and  Fowler,  to  whose  judi- 
cious firmness  was  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  the  determination 
of  the  London  clergy  not  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence. 

With  such  men  as  those  who  have  been  named  we^'e  mingled 
6ome  divines  who  belonged  to  the  High  Church  party.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  were  two  of  the  rulers  of  Oxford,  Aldrich, 
and  Jane.  Aldrich  had  recently  been  appointed  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  in  the  room  of  the  Papist  Massey,  whom  James 
had,  in  direct  violation  of  tlie  laws,  placed  at  the  head  of  that 
great  college.  Tiie  new  Dean  was  a  polite,  though  not  a  pro- 
found, scholar,  and  a  jovial,  hospitable  gentleman.  He  was  the 
author  of  some  theological  tracts  which  have  long  been  forgot- 
ten, and  of  a  compendium  of  logic  which  is  still  used  ;  but  the 
best  works  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity  are  his  catches- 
Jane,  the  King's  Professor  of  Divinity,  was  a  graver  but  a  less 
estimable  man.  He  had  l)orne  the  chief  part  in  framing  that 
decree  by  which  his  University  ordered  the  works  of  Milton 
and  Buchanan  to  be  publicly  burned  in  the  Schools.  A  few 
years  later,  irritated  and  alarmed  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Bishops  and  by  the  confiscation  of  the  revenues  of  Magdalene 
College,  he  had  renounced  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  had 
repaired  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  had 
assured  His  Highness  that  Oxford  would  willingly  coin  her 
plate  for  the  support  of  the  war  against  her  oppressor.  During 
ft  short  time  Jane  was  generally  considered  as  a  Whig,  and 

♦  Birches  Life  of  Tillotson. 

t  See  the  Discourse  concerning  the  Sccleuastical  Commissi'Mi^  1M9. 
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was  sharply  lampooned  by  some  of  his  old  allies.  He  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  a  name  which  was  an  excellent  mark 
for  the  learned  punsters  of  his  university.  Several  epigrams 
were  written  on  the  doublefaced  Janus,  who,  having  got  a  pro- 
fessorship by  looking  one  way,  now  hoped  to  get  a  bishopric 
by  looking  another.  That  he  hoped  to  get  a  bishopric  was 
perfectly  true.  He  demanded  the  see  of  Exeter  as  a  reward 
due  to  his  services.  He  was  refused.  The  refusal  convinced 
him  that  the  Church  had  as  much  to  apprehend  from  Lati- 
tudinarijuiism  as  from  Popery ;  and  he  speedily  became  a  Tory 
again.* 

Early  in  October  the  Commissioners  assembled  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Chamber.  At  their  first  meeting  they  determined  to 
propose,  that  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church,  lessons 
taken  from  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  lessons  taken  from  the  Apocrypha.f  At  the 
second  meting,  a  strange  question  was  raised  by  the  very  last 
person  who  ought  to  have  raised  it.  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, had,  without  any  scruple,  sate,  during  two  years,  in  the 
unconstitutional  tribunal  which  had,  in  the  late  reign,  oppressed 
and  pillaged  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  ruler.  But  he  had 
now  become  scrupulous,  and  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the 
commission  were  legal.  To  a  plain  understanding,  his  objec 
tions  seem  to  be  mere  qjiibbles.  The  commission  gave  powei 
neither  to  make  laws  nor  to  administer  laws,  but  simply  to  in 
quire  and  to  report.  Even  without  a  royal  commission.  Til  • 
lotson,  Patrick,  and  Stillingfleet,  might,  with  perfect  propriety, 
have  met  to  discuss  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Church,  and 
to  consider  whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  desirable  to  mak  i 
some  concession  to  the  dissenters.  And  how  could  it  be  a  crima 
for  subjects  to  do,  at  the  request  of  their  Sovereign,  that  which 
it  would  have  been  innocent  and  laudable  for  them  to  do  with- 
out any  such  request  ?  Sprat,  however,  was  seconded  by 
Jane.  There  was  a  sharp  altercation  ;  and  Lloyd,  Bishop  of 
Saint  Asaph,  who,  with  many  good  qualities,  had  an  irritable 
temper,  was  provoked  into  saying  something  about  spies. 
Sprat  withdrew  and  came  no  more.     His  example  was  soon 

*  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson ;  Life  of  Prideaux ;  Gentleman's  Magazina 
for  June  and  Jaly,  1745. 

t  Diary  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  taken  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  every 
aight  after  he  went  home  from  the  several  meetings.  This  most  cariouf 
Diary  was  prinUid  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1834. 
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ibllowed  by  Jane  and  Aldrich.*  The  commissioners  proceeded 
to  take  inlo  consideration  the  question  of  the  posture  at  the 
Eucliarist.  It  was  determined  to  recommend  that  a  communi- 
cant, who,  after  conference  with  his  minister,  should  declare 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  receive  the  bread  and  wine 
kneeling,  might  receive  them  sitting.  Mew,  Bishop  of  Wia- 
'ihester,  an  honest  man,  but  illiterate,  weak  even  in  his  best 
days,  and  now  fast  sinking  into  dotage,  protested  against  this 
concession,  and  withdrew  from  the  assembly.  The  other  mem- 
bers continued  to  apply  themselves  vigorously  to  their  task ; 
and  no  more  secessions  took  place,  though  there  were  great 
differences  of  opinion,  and  though  the  debates  were  sometimes 
warm.  The  highest  churchmen  who  still  remained  were  Doc- 
tor William  Beveridge,  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  who  many 
years  later  became  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph,  and  Doctor  John 
Scott,  the  same  who  had  prayed  by  the  death -bed  of  Jeffreys. 
The  most  active  among  the  Latitudinarians  appear  to  have 
been  Burnet,  Fowler,  and"  Tenison. 

The  baptismal  service  was  repeatedly  discussed.  As  to 
matter  of  form  the  Commissioners  were  disposed  to  be  indul- 
gent. They  were  generally  willing  to  admit  infants  into  the 
Church  without  sponsors  and  without  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
But  the  majority,  after  much  debate,  steadily  refused  to  soften 
down  or  explain  away  those  words  which,  to  all  minds  not  so- 
phisticated, appear  to  assert  the  regenerating  virtue  of  the 
sacrament.t 

As  to  the  surplice,  the  Commissioners  determined  to  recom- 
mend that  a  large  discretion  should  be  left  to  the  Bishops. 
Expedients  were  devised  by  which  a  person  who  had  received 
Presbyterian  ordination  might,  without  admitting,  either  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication,  the  invalidity  of  that  ordination,  be- 
come a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.^ 

The  ecclesiastical  calendar  was  carefully  revised.  The 
great  festivals  were  retained.  But  it  was  not  thought  desira- 
ble that  Saint  Valentine,  Saint  Chad,  Saint  S within.  Saint 
Edward,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  Saint  Dunstan,  and  Saint 
Aipbage,  should  share  the  honors  of  Saint  John  and  Saint 
Paul;  or  that  the  Church  should  appear  to  class  the  ridiculoua 
&ble  of  the  discovery  of  the  cross  with  facts  so  awfully  impoi> 


*  Williams's  Diary, 
t  Ibid. 
t  Ibid 
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tant  as  the  Nativity,  the  Passion,  the  Resurrection,  and  the 
Ascension  of  her  Lord.* 

The  Athanasian  Creed  caused  much  perplexity.  Most  of 
the  Commissioners  were  equally  unwilling  to  give  up  the  doc- 
trinal clauses,  and  to  retain  the  damnatory  clauses.  Burnet, 
Fowler,  and  Tillotson,  were  desirous  to  strike  this  famous  sym- 
bol out  of  the  liturgy  altogether.  Burnet  brought  forward  one 
argument,  which,  to  himself,  probably  did  not  appear  to  have 
much  weight,  but  which  was  admirably  calculated  to  perplex 
his  opponents,  Beveridge  and  Scott.  The  Council  of  Ephesus 
had  always  been  reverenced  by  Anglican  divines  as  a  synod 
which  had  truly  represented  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  and 
which  had  been  divinely  guided  in  the  way  of  truth.  The 
voice  of  that  Council  was  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,  not  yet  corrupted  by  superstition,  or  rent 
asunder  by  schism.  During  more  than  twelve  centuries,  the 
world  had  not  seen  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  which  had  an 
equal  claim  to  the  respect  of  believers.  The  Council  of  Eph- 
esus had,  in  the  plainest  terms,  and  under  the  most  terrible 
penalties,  forbidden  Christians  to  frame  or  to  impose  on  their 
brethren  any  creed  other  than  the  creed  settled  by  the  Nicene 
Fathers.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that,  if  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  was  really  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whoever  uses  the  Athanasian  Creed  must,  in  the  very  act  of 
uttering  an  anathema  against  his  neighbors,  bring  down  an 
anathema  on  his  own  head.f  In  spite  of  the  authority  of  the 
Ephesian  Fathers,  the  majority  of  the  Commissive lers  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  the  Prayer  Book  ;  but 
they  proposed  to  add  a  rubric  drawn  up  by  Stillingfleet,  which 
declared  that  the  damnatory  clauses  were  to  be  understood  to 
apply  only  to  such  as  obstinately  denied  the  substance  of  the 


*  See  the  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  prepared  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners  for  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy  in  1689,  and  printed 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1854. 

■^  It  is  difficult  to  con<^eive  stronger  or  clearer  language  than  that  used 
by  the  Council.  Tovtuv  toLvvv  avayvcja&evTuv,  cjpiaev  ri  dyia  awodo^ 
kripav  mariv  jxijdevl  k^elvcu  i^poa<^epeLV,  ijyow  (Jvyypd(ftEiVy  tj  awTi^evcUy  itapd 
TTjv  dptodelaav  napa  tCjv  dyluv  naripuv  tuv  tv  ry  NtKoiow  (fweXdovTuv  ai)v 
iiyi(f)  irvev/ian  •  Todf  6e  rokfiCivraQ  rj  owtl^evoi  moriv  tripav,  riyow  ttooko- 
iti^iVy  ij  irpo(T(l>epEiv  toIq  k^ehmaLv  knurrpet^iv  eig  kiziyvutaiv  T^f  uXridEia^y  ^ 
k^  'EylXjTViff/zoi),  rj  k^  ^{oi^daiafMV.  rj  k^  cupeaELtq  olaadrjTroTovv,  rovTovg^  ei  uh 
tiev  kiziaKonoL  if  kXtjplkol^  aXKoroiovg  eivcu  Toi>c  kniaKonovg  rfjg  kniOKOj^g,  Kok 
•owf  kXTipcKovg  Ttv  K^oov,  el  de  hiiKol  etev,  dva^E^iari^adai, —  Corcil. 
Vlphef.  Actio  VI 
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Christian  Faith.  Orthodox  believers  were,  therefore,  permit 
ted  to  hope  that  the  heretic  who  had  honestly  and  humbly 
fiouglit  for  truth,  would  not  be  everlastingly  punished  for  hav- 
ing failed  to  find  it.* 

Tenison  was  intrusted  with  the  business  of  examining  the 
Liturgy  and  of  collecting  all  those  expressions  to  which  objec- 
tions had  been  made,  either  by  theological  or  by  literary 
critics.  It  was  determined  to  remove  some  obvious  blemishes. 
And  it  would  have  been  wise  in  the  Commissioners  to  stop 
Jiere.  Unfortunately  they  determined  to  nnvrite  a  great  part 
of  the  Prayer  Book.  It  was  a  bold  undertaking ;  for  in  general 
the  style  of  that  volume  is  such  as  cannot  be  improved.  The 
English  Liturgy  indeed  gains  by  being  compared  even  with 
those  fine  ancient  Liturgies  from  which  it  is  to  a  great  extent 
taken.  The  essential  qualities  of  devotional  eloquence,  con- 
ciseness, majestic  simplicity,  pathetic  earnestness  of  supplica- 
tion, sobered  by  a  profound  reverence,  are  common  between 
the  translations  and  the  originals.  But  in  the  subordinate 
graces  of  diction  the  originals  must  be  allowed  to  be  far  inferior 
to  the  translations.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  techni- 
cal phraseology  of  Christianity  did  not  become  a  part  of  the 
Latin  language  till  that  language  had  passed  the  age  of 
maturity  and  was  sinking  into  barbarism.  But  the  technical 
phraseology  of  Christianity  was  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
in  the  Norman  French,  long  before  the  union  of  those  two 
dialects  had  produced  a  third  dialect  superior  to  either.  The 
Latin  of  the  Homan  Catholic  services,  therefore,  is  Latin  in 
the  last  stage  of  decay.  The  English  of  our  services  is  English 
in  all  the  vigor  and  suppleness  of  early  youth.  To  the  great 
Latin  writers,  to  Terence  and  Lucretius,  to  Cicero  and  Csesar, 
to  Tacitus  and  Quintilian,  the  noblest  compositions  of  Ambrose 
and  Gregory  would  have  seemed  to  be,  not  merely  bad  writ- 
ing, but  senseless  gibberish.!  The  diction  of  our  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  directly  or  indirectljr 
contributed  to  form  the  diction  of  almost  every  great  English 
writer,  and  has  extorted  the  admiration  of  the  most  accom- 


♦  Williams's  Diary ;  Alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
t  It  is  curious  to  consider  how  those  great  masters  of  the  Latm  toiigaa 
whc  used  to  sup  with  Maecenas  and  Pollio  would  have  been  perplexed  by 
'*  Tibi  Cherubim  et  Seraphim  incessabili  voce  proclamant,  Sanctos,  Saiio> 
tos,  Sanctns,  Dominud  Deus  Sabaoth ;  '*  or  by  *'  Ideo  cam  angUii  el 
Arcliangelis,  cam  thronis  et  domiDationibas.** 
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plished  infidels  and  of  the  most  accomplished  nonconformists, 
of  such  men  as  David  Hume  and  Robert  Hall. 

The  style  of  the  Liturgy,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  Doctors 
of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  They  voted  the  Collects  too  short 
and  too  dry  ;  and  Patrick  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of 
expanding  and  ornamenting  them.  In  one  respect^  at  least, 
the  choice  seems  to  have  been  unexceptionable ;  for,  if  we 
judge  by  the  way  in  which  Patrick  paraphrased  the  most 
sublime  Hebrew  poetry,  we  shall  probably  be  of  opinion  that, 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  qualified  to  make  the  collects 
better,  no  man  that  ever  lived  was  more  competent  to  makn 
them  longer.* 

It  mattered  little,  however,  whether  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  were  good  or  bad.  They  were  all  doomed 
before  they  were  known.  The  writs  summoning  the  Convoca- 
tion of  the  province  of  Canterbury  had  been  issued ;  and  the 
clergy  were  everywhere  in  a  state  of  violent  excitement. 
They  had  just  taken  the  oaths,  and  were  smarting  from  the 
earnest  reproofs  of  nonjurors,  from  the  insdlent  taunts  of  Whigs, 
and  often  undoubtedly  from  the  stings  of  remorse.  The 
announcement  that  a  Convocation  was  to  sit  for  the  purpose, 
of  deliberating  on  a  plan  of  comprehension  roused  all  the 
strongest  passions  of  the  priest  who  had  just  complied  with  the 
law,  and  was  ill  satisfied  or  half  satisfied  with  himself  for  com- 
plying. He  had  an  opportunity  of  contributing  to  defeat  a 
favorite  scheme  of  that  government  which  had  exacted  from 
him,  under  severe  penalties,  a  submission  not  easily  to  be 
reconciled  to  his  conscience  or  his  pride.     He  had  an  oppor- 

♦  I  will  give  two  specimens  of  Patrick's  workmanship.  **  He  maketh 
me,"  says  David,  *^  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures :  he  lendeth  me  beside 
tlie  still  waters."  Patrick's  version  is  as  follows :  ^'  For  as  a  good  shep- 
herd leads  his  sheep  in  the  violent  heat  to  sliady  places,  where  they  may 
lie  down  and  feed  (not  in  parched,  but)  in  fresh  and  green  pastures,  and 
in  the  evening  leads  them  (not  to  muddy  and  troubled  waters,  but)  to 
pure  and  quiet  streams ;  so  hath  he  already  made  a  fair  and  plentiful  pro- 
vision for  me,  which  1  enjoy  in  peace  without  any  disturbance." 

In  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  verse.  "  I  charge 
you,  O  daughters. of  Jerusalem,  if  ye  find  my  beloved,  that  ye  tell  him 
that  I  am  sick  of  love."  Patrick's  version  runs  thus :  "  So  I  turned  myself 
to  those  of  my  neighbors  and  familiar  acquaintance  who  were  awakened 
by  my  cries  to  come  and  see  what  the  matter  was ;  and  conjured  them, 
%s  they  would  answer  it  to  God,  that,  if  they  met  with  my  beloved,  tliey 
would  let  him  know —  What  shall  I  say? — What  shall!  desire  you  to 
tell  him  but  that  I  do  not  enjoy  myself  now  that  I  wmt  his  company,  nor 
ean  be  well  tiU  I  recover  his  love  again." 
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tunitj  of  signalizing  his  zeal  for  that  Church  whose  character- 
istic doctrines  he  had  been  accused  of  deserting  for  lucre.  She 
was  now,  he  conceived,  threatened  by  a  danger  as  great  as  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  Latitudinarians  of  1689,  were  not 
less  eager  to  humble  and  to  ruin  her  than  the  Jesuits  of  1688. 
The  Toleration  Act  had  done  for  the  Dissenters  quite  as  much 
as  was  compatible  with  her  dignity  and  security ;  and  nothing 
more  ought  to  be  conceded,  not  the  hem  of  one  of  her  vest- 
ments, not  an  epithet  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her 
Liturgy.  All  the  reproaciies  whicii  had  been  thrown  on  the 
ecclesiastical  commission  of  James  were  transferred  to  the 
ecclesiastical  commission  of  William.  The  two  commissions 
indeed  had  nothing  but  the  name  in  common.  But  the  name 
was  associated  with  illegality  and  oppression,  with  the  viola- 
tion of  dwellings  and  the  confiscation  of  freeholds,  and  was 
therefore  assiduously  sounded  with  no  small  effect  by  the 
tongues  of  the  spiteful  in  the  ears  of  the  ignorant. 

The  King  too,  it  was  said,  was  not  sound.  He  conformed 
indeed  to  the  established  worship ;  but  his  was  a  local  and 
occasional  conformity.  For  some  ceremonies  to  which  High 
Churchmen  were  attached  he  had  a  distaste  which  he  was  at 
no  pains  to  conceal.  One  of  his  first  acts  had  been  to  give 
orders  that  in  his  private  chapel  the  service  should  be  said 
instead  of  being  sung ;  and  this  arrangement,  though  warranted 
by  the  rubric,  caused  much  murmuring.*  It  was  known  that 
he  was  so  profane  as  to  sneer  at  a  practice  which  had  been 
sanctioned  by  high  ecclesiastical  authority,  the  practice  of 
touching  for  the  scrofula.  This  ceremony  had  come  down 
almost  unaltered  from  the  darkest  of  the  dark  ages  to  the  time 
of  Newton  and  Locke.  The  Stuarts  frequently  dispensed  the 
healing  influences  in  the  Banqueting  House.  The  days  on 
which  this  miracle  was  to  be  wrought  were  fixed  at  sittings  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  were  solemnly  notified  by  the  clergy  in 
all  the  parish  churches  of  the  realm.f  When  the  appointed 
time  came,  several  divines  in  full  canonicals  stood  round  the 
canopy  of  state.  The  surgeon  of  the  royal  household  intro- 
duced the  sick.     A  passage  from  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the 


*  William's  dislike  of  the  Cathedral  service  is  sarcastically  noticed  by 
Leslie  in  the  Rehearsal,  No.  7.  See  also  a  Letter  fi-om  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  his  Friend  in  the  Country,  16S9,  and  HisMt'f 
llo<lern  Fanatic,  1710. 

t  See  the  Order  in  Council  of  Jan.  9,  1683. 
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Gospel  of  Saint  Mark  was  read.  When  the  words,  "  They 
Bhall  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover,"  had 
been  pronounced,  there  was  a  pause,  and  one  of  the  sick  was 
brouorht  up  to  the  King.  His  Majesty  stroked  the  ulcers  and 
Bwellings,  and  hung  round  the  patient's  neck  a  white  ribbon  to 
which  was  fastened  a  gold  coin.  The  other  sufferers  were 
then  led  up  in  succession;  and,  as  each  was  touched,  the 
chaplain  repeated  the  incantation,  "  They  shall  lay  their  hands 
on  tiie  sick,  and  they  shall  recover."  Then  came  the  epistle, 
prayers,  antiphonies,  and  a  benediction.  The  service  may  still 
be  found  in  the  prayer  books  of  the  reign  of  Anne.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  till  some  time  after  the  accession  of  George  the  First 
that  the  University  of  Oxford  ceased  to  reprint  the  Office  of 
Healing  together  with  the  Liturgy.  Theologians  of  eminent 
learning,  ability,  and  virtue  gave  the  sanction  of  their  authority 
to  this  mummery  ;*  and,  what  is  stranger  still,  medical  men  of 
high  note  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  in  the  balsamic 
virtues  of  the  royal  hand.  We  must  suppose  that  every 
surgeon  who  attended  Charles  the  Second  was  a  naan  of  high 
repute  for  sivill ;  and  more  than  one  of  the  surgeons  who 
attended  Charles  the  Second  has  left  us  a  solemn  profession  of 
faith  in  the  King's  miraculous  power.  One  of  them  is  not 
ashamed  to  tell  us  that  the  gift  was  communicated  by  the 
unction  administered  at  the  coronation ;  that  the  cures  were  so 
numerous  and  sometimes  so  rapid  that  they  could  not  be  attrib- 
uted to  any  natural  cause ;  that  the  failures  were  to  be 
ascribed  to  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  patients ;  that 
Charles  once  handled  a  scrofulous  Quaker  and  made  him  a 
healthy  man  and  a  sound  Churchman  in  a  moment ;  that,  if 
those  who  had  been  healed  lost  or  sold  the  piece  of  gold  which 
had  been  hung  round  their  necks,  the  ulcers  broke  forth  again, 
and  could  be  removed  only  by  a  second  touch  and  a  s.econd 
talisman.  We  cannot  wonder  that,  when  men  of  science 
gravely  repeated  such  nonsense,  the  vulgar  should  believe  it. 
Still  less  can  we  wonder  that  wretches  tortured  by  a  disease 
over  which   natural   remedies  had  no   power  should  eagerly 

*  See  Collier's  Desertion  discussed,  1689.  Thomas  Carte,  who  was  a 
disciple,  and,  at  one  time,  an  assistant  of  Collier,  inserted,  so  lato  as  the 
year  1747,  in  a  bulky  History  of  England,  an  exquisitely  absurd  note,  in 
Which  he  assured  the  world  that,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  the  Pretcndei 
bad  cured  the  scrofula,  and  very  gravely  inferred  that  the  healing  virtuQ 
w&s  transmitted  by  inheritance,  and  was  quite  independent  of  any  unction 
Bee  Carte's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  page  291. 
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drink  in  tales  of  preternatural  cures ;  for  nothing  is  so  credu- 
lous as  misery.  The  crowds  which  repaired  to  the  palace  on 
the  days  of  healing  were  immense.  Charles  the  Second,  in 
the  course  of  his  reign,  touched  near  a  hundred  thousand 
persons.  The  number  seems  to  have  increased  or  diminished 
as  the  king's  popularity  rose  or  fell.  During  that  Tory 
reaction  which  foUow^ed  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parlia- 
ment, the  press  to  get  near  him  was  terrific.  In  1682,  he 
performed  the  rite  eight  thousand  five  hundred  times.  In 
1684,  the  throng  was  such  that  six  or  seven  of  the  sick  were 
trampled  to  death.  James,  in  one  of  his  progresses,  touched 
eight  hundred  persons  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chester, 
The  expense  of  the  ceremony  was  little  less  than  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  would  have  been  much  greater  but  for  the 
vigilance  of  the  royal  surgeons,  whose  business  it  was  to 
examine  the  applicants,  and  to  distinguish  those  who  came  for 
the  cure  from  those  who  came  for  the  gold.* 

William  had  too  much  sense  to  be  duped,  and  too  much 
honesty  to  bear  a  part  in  what  he  knew  to  be  an  imposture. 
"  It  is  3  silly  superstition,"  he  exclaimed  when  he  heard  that, 
at  the  close  of  Lent,  his  palace  was  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  the 
sick :  "  Give  the  poor  creatures  some  money,  and  send  them 
Away.'*t  On  one  single  occasion  he  was  importuned  into  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  a  patient.  "  GU)d  give  you  better  health,"  he 
said,  "  and  more  sense."  The  parents  of  scrofulous  children 
cried  out  against  his  cruelty ;  bigots  lifted  up  their  hands  and 
eyes  in  horror  at  his  impiety ;  Jacobites  sarrnstically  praised 
him  for  not  presuming  to  arrogate  to  himself  a  power  which 
belonged  only  to  legitimate  sovereigns ;  and  even  some  Whiga 
thought  that  he  acted  unwisely  in  treating  wit>i  such  marked 
contempt  a  superstition  which  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  vulgar 


*  See  the  Preface  to  a  Treatise  on  Wounds,  by  Ri^.*?ard  Wiseraan, 
Sergeant  Chirurgeon  to  His  Majesty,  1676.  But  the  fullest  information 
on  this  curious  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Charisma  Bosiiicon,  by  John 
Browne,  Chirui>;eon  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  1684.  See  also  The 
Ceremonies  used  in  the  Time  of  King  Henry  VII.  for  the  Healing  of 
them  that  be  Diseased  with  the  King's  Evil,  published  by  His  Majesty's 
Command,  1686 ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  March  28,  1684;  and  BisHop  Cart- 
wi'ight's  Diary,  August  28,  29,  and  30,  1687.  It  is  incredible  that  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  population  should  have  been  roally  sc-^^loug. 
No  doubt  many  persons  who  hud  slight  and  transient  maladies  were 
brought  to  the  king,  and  the  recovery  of  these  persons  kept  up  the  mU{4l 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  his  touch. 

t  Paris  Gazette,  April  23,  1689. 
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mind ;  but  William  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  was  accordingly 
Bet  down  bj  many  High  Churchmen  as  either  an  infidel  or  a 
puritan.* 

The  chief  cause,  however,  which  at  this  time  made  even  the 
most  moderate  plan  of  comprehension  hateful  to  tlie  priesthood 
still  remains  to  be  mentioned.  What  Burnet  had  foreseen  and 
foretold  had  come  to  pass.  There  was  throughout  the  clerical 
profession  a  strong  disposition  to  retaliate  on  the  Presbyterians 
of  England  the  wrongs  of  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that  even  the  highest  churchmen  had,  in 
the  summer  of  1688,  generally  declared  themselves  willing  to 
give  up  many  things  for  the  sake  of  union.  But  it  was  said, 
and  not  without  plausibility,  that  what  was  passing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Border  proved  union  on  any  reasonable  terms  to  be 
impossible.  With  what  face,  it  was  asked,  can  those  who  will 
make  no  concession  to  us  where  we  are  weak,  blame  us  for 
refusing  to  make  any  concession  to  them  where  we  are  strong 
We  cannot  judge  correctly  of  the  principles  and  feelings  ot"  a 
sect  from  the  professions  which  it  makes  in  a  time  of  feeble- 
ness and  suffering,  If  we  would  know  what  the  Puritan  spirit 
really  is,  we  must  observe  the  Puritan  when  he  is  dominant. 
He  was  dominant  here  in  the  last  generation ;  and  his  little 
finger  was  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the  prelates.  He  drove 
hundreds  of  quiet  students  from  their  cloisters,  and  thousands 
of  respectable  divines  from  their  parsonages,  for  the  crime  of 
refusing  to  sign  his  Qpvenant.  No  tenderness  was  shown  to 
learning,  tb  genius,  or  to  sanctity.  Such  men  as  Hall  and  San- 
derson, Chiliingworth  and  Hammond,  were  not  only  plundered, 
but  Hung  into  prisons,  and  exposed  to  all  the  rudeness  of  brutal 
jailers.  It  was  made  a  crime  to  read  fine  psalms  and  pra^'^rs 
bequeathed  to  the  faithful  by  Ambrose  and  Chrysostom.  At 
length  the  nation  became  weary  of  the  reign  of  the  saints* 
The  fallen  dynasty  and  the  fallen  hierarchy  were  restored. 
The  Puritan  was  in  his  turn  subjected  to  disabilities  and  penal- 
ties ;  and  he  immediately  found  out  that  it  was  barbarous  to 
punish  men  for  entertaining  conscientious  scruples  about  a 
garb,  about  a  ceremony,  about  the  functions  of  ecclesiastical 
officers.     His  piteous  complaints  and  his  arguments  in  favor  of 

♦  See  Whiston's  Life  of  himself.  Poor  Whiston,Vho  believed  in  cvcrr 
thing  but  the  Triniiy,  tells  us  gravely  that  the  single  person  whom  Wit 
liam  touched  was  cured,  notwithstanding  llis  Majesty's  want  of  faith- 
Bee  also  the  Athenian  Mercury  of  January  16,  1691. 
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toleration  had  at  length  imposed  on  many  well-meani  ig  pci^ons 
Ev'3n  zealous  churchmen  had  begun  to  entertain  a  hope  that 
the  severe  discipline  which  he  had  undergone  had  made  him 
candid,  moderate,  charitable.  Had  this  been  really  so,  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  our  duty  to  treat  his  scruples  with  ex« 
treme  tenderness.  But,  while  we  were  considering  what  we 
could  do  to  meet  his  wishes  in  England,  he  had  obtained  as- 
cendency in  Scotland ;  and,  in  an  instant,  he  was  all  himself 
again,  bigoted,  insolent,  and  cruel.  Manses  had  been  sacked  ; 
churches  shut  up;  prayer  books  burned;  sacred  garments 
torn ;  congregations  dispersed  by  violence ;  priests  hustled, 
pelted,  pilloried,  driven  forth,  with  their  wives  and  babes,  to 
beg  or  die  of  hunger.  That  these  outrages  were  to  be  imputed, 
not  to  a  few  lawless  marauders,  but  to  the  great  body  of  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
government  had  not  dared  either  to  inflict  punishment  on  the 
offenders  or  to  grant  relief  to  the  sufferers.  Was  it  not  fit 
then  that  the  Church  of  England  should  take  warning  ?  Was 
it  reasonable  to  ask  her  to  mutilate  her  apostolical  polity  and 
her  beautiful  ritual  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  those  who 
wanted  nothing  but  power  to  rabble  her  as  they  had  rabbled 
her  sister  ?  Already  these  men  had  obtained  a  boon  which 
they  ill  deserved,  and  which  they  never  would  have  granted. 
They  worshipped  Grod  in  perfect  security.  Their  meeting- 
houses were  as  effectually  protected  as  the  choirs  of  our  cathe- 
drals. While  no  episcopal  minister  could,  without  putting  his 
life  in  jeopardy,  officiate  in  Ayrshire  or  Renfrewshire,  a  hundred 
Presbyterian  ministers  preached  unmolested  every  Sunday  in 
Middlesex.  The  legislature  had,  with  a  generosity  perhaps 
imprudent,  granted  toleration  to  the  most  intolerant  of  men ; 
and  whh  toleration  it  behoved  them  to  be  content. 

Thus  several  causes  conspu*ed  to  infiame  the  parochial 
cldrgy  against  the  scheme  of  comprehension.  Their  temper 
was  such  that,  if  the  plan  framed  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
had  been  directly  submitted  to  them,  it  would  have  been  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  twenty  to  one.  But  in  the  Convoca- 
tion their  weight  bore  no  proportion  to  their  number.  The 
Convocation  has,  happily  for  our  country,  been  so  long  utterly 
insignificant  that,  till  a  recent  period,  none  but  curious  students 
caied  to  inquire  how  it  was  constituted ;  and  even  now  many 
persons,  not  generally  ill  informed,  imagine  it  to  have  been  a 
council  representing  the  Church  of  England.  In  tinith,  the 
Convocation  so  often  mentioned  in  our  ecclesiastical  history  u 
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merely  the  synod  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and  never 
had  a  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  clerical  body. 
The  Province  of  York  had  also  its  convocation ;  but,  till  th« 
eighteenth  century  was  far  advanced,  the  Province  of  York 
was  generally  so  poor,  so  rude,  and  so  thinly  peopled,  that«  in 
political  importance,  it  could  haixlly  be  considered  as  mere 
than  a  tenth  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  sense  of  the  Southern 
clergy  was  therefore  popularly  considered  as  the  sense  of  the 
whole  profession.  When  the  formal  concurrence  of  the  North- 
em  clergy  was  required,  it  seems  to  have  been  given  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  course.  Indeed,  the  canons  passed  by  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  in  1604  were  ratified  by  James  the  First,  and 
were  ordered  to  be  strictly  observed  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, two  years  before  the  Convocation  of  York  went  through 
the  form  of  approving  them.  Since  these  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils became  mere  names,  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  Archbishoprics.  In  all  the 
elements  of  power,  the  region  beyond  Trent  is  now  at  least  a 
third  part  of  England.  When  in  our  own  time  the  represen- 
tative system  was  adjusted  to  the  altered  state  of  the  country, 
almost  all  the  small  boroughs  which  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
franchise were  in  the  south.  Two  thirds  of  the  new  members 
given  to  great  provincial  towns  were  given  to  the  north.  If, 
therefore,  any  English  government  should  suffer  the  Convoca- 
tions, as  now  constituted,  to  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business, 
two  independent  synods  would  be  legislating  at  the  same  time 
for  one  Church.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  one  assem 
bly  might  adopt  canons  which  the  other  might  reject,  that  one 
assembly  might  condemn  as  heretical  propositions  which  the 
other  might  hold  to  be  orthodox.*  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury no  such  danger  was  apprehended.  So  little  indeed  was 
the  Convocation  of  York  then  considered,  that  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  had,  in  their  address  to  William,  spoken  only 
of  one  Convocation,  which  they  called  the  Convocation  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  body  which   they  thus  not  very  accurately  designated 

*  In  seyeral  recent  publications,  the  apprehension  that  differences  might 
arise  between  the  Convocation  of  York  and  the  Convocation  of  Canter* 
bary,  has  been  contemptuously  pronounced  chimerical.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  two  independent  Convocations  should  be  ^ess 
likfly  to  differ  than  two  Houses  of  the  ssime  Convocation ;  and  it  is  XLMi- 
ter  of  notoriety  that,  in  the  reigns  of  William  the  Third  and  Anne^  fcfaa 
two  Houses  of  the  ConvocatioQ  of  Canterbury  scarcely  ever  agreetl. 
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is  divided  into  two  Houses.  The  Upper  House  is  composed 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury.  The  Lower 
House  consisted,  in  1689,  of  a  hundred  and  forty-four  mem- 
bers. Twenty-two  Deans  and  fifty-four  Archdeacons  sate  there 
in  virtue  of  their  offices.  Twenty-four  divines  sate  as  proctors 
for  twenty-four  chapters.  Only  forty-four  proctors  were 
elected  by  the  eight  thousand  parish  priests  of  the  twenty- 
two  dioceses.  These  forty-four  proctors,  however,  were  al- 
most all  of  one  mind.  The  elections  had  in  former  times  been 
conducted  in  the  most  quiet  and  decorous  manner.  But  on 
this  occasion  the  canvassing  was  eager ;  the  contests  were 
sharp  :  Rochester,  the  leader  of  the  party  which  in  the  House 
of  Lords  had  opposed  the  Comprehension  Bill,  and  his  brother 
Clarendon,  who  had  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  had  gone  to  Ox- 
ford, the  head  quarters  of  that  party,  for  the  purpose  of  ani- 
mating and  organizing  the  opposition.*  The  representatives 
of  the  parochial  clergy  must  have  been  men  whose  chief  dis- 
tinction was  their  zeal ;  for  in  the  whole  list  can  be  found  not 
a  single  illustrious  name,  and  very  few  names  which  are  now 
known  even  to  curious  students.t  The  official  members  of 
the  Lower  House,  among  whom  were  many  distinguished 
scholars  and  preachers,  seem  to  have  been'  not  very  unequally 
divided. 

During  the  summer  of  1 689  several  high  ecclesiastical  digni- 
ties became  vacant,  and  were  bestowed  on  divines  who  were 
sitting  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  died  just  before  the 
day  fixed  for  taking  the  oaths.  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
lived  just  long  enough  to  refuse  them,  and  with  his  last  breath 
declared  that  he  would  maintain  even  at  the  stake  the  doctrine 
of  indefeasible  hereditary  right.  The  see  of  Chichester  was 
filled  by  Patrick,  that  of  Worcester  by  Stillingfieet ;  and  the 
deanery  of  Saint  Paul's  which  Stillingfieet  quitted  was  given 
to  Tillotson.  That  Tillotson  was  not  raised  to  the  episcopal 
bench  excited  some  surprise.  But  in  truth  it  was  because  the 
government  held  his  services  in  the  highest  estimation  that  he 

*'Birch*s  Life  of  Tillotson ;  Life  of  Prideaux.  From  Clarendon'g 
Diary,  it  appears  that  he  and  Bochester  were  at  Oxford  on  the  23d  of 
September. 

T  See  the  Roll  in  the  Historical  Accoant  of  tne  present  Convocation, 
appended  to  the  second  edition  of  Vox  Cleri,  1690.  The  most  consid- 
erable name  that  I  perceive  in  the  list  of  proctors  chosen  by  the  parochial 
eleigy,  is  that  of  Dr.  John  Mill,  the  editor  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
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was  suffered  to  remain  a  little  longer  a  simple  presbyter.  The 
most  important  office  in  the  Convocation  was  that  of  Prolocutor 
of  the  Lower  House.  The  Prolocutor  was  to  be  chosen  by 
the  members ;  and  the  only  moderate  man  who  had  a  chance 
of  being  chosen  was  Tillotson.  It  had,  in  fact,  been  already 
determined  that  he  should  be  the  next  Archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury.  When  he  went  to  kiss  hands  for  his  new  deanery  he 
warmly  thanked  the  King.  "  Your  Majesty  has  now  set  me 
at  ease  for  the  remainder  of  ray  life."  **No  such  thing,  Doc- 
tor, I  assure  you,"  said  WiUiam.  He  then  plainly  intimated 
that,  whenever  Sancroft  should  cease  to  fill  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical station,  Tillotson  would  succeed  to  it.  Tillotson  stood 
aghast;  for  his  nature  was  quiet  and  unambitious;  he  was  bo« 
ginning  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  old  age ;  he  cared  little  for 
money ;  of  worldly  advantages  those  which  he  most  valued 
were  an  honest  fame  and  the  general  good- will  of  mankind ; 
those  advantages  he  already  possessed ;  and  lie  could  not  but 
be  aware  that,  if  he  became  primate,  he  should  incur  the 
bitterest  hatred  of  a  powerful  party,  and  should  become  a  mark 
for  obloquy,  from  which  his  gentle  and  sensitive  nature  shrank 
as  from  the  rack  or  the  wheel.  William  was  earnest  and  res- 
olute. "  It  is  necessary,"  he  said,  "  for  my  service ;  and  I 
must  lay  on  your  conscience  the  responsibility""  of  refusing  me 
your  help."  Here  t-he  c<Jnv^rsation  ended.  It  was,  indeed, 
not  necessary  that  the  point  should  be  immediately  decided ; 
for  several  months  were  still  to  elapse  before  the  Archbishopric 
would  be  vacaut. 

Tillotson  bemoaned  himself  with  unfeigned  anxiety  and  sor- 
row to  Lady  Russell,  whom,  of  all  human  beings,  he  most 
honored  and  trusted.^  He  hoped,  he  said,  that  he  was  not 
inclined  to  shrink  from  the  service  of  the  Churcli ;  but  he  was 
convinced  that  his  present  hne  of  service  was  that  in  which  he 
could  be  most  useful.  If  he  should  be  forced  to  accept  so  high 
and  so  invidious  a  post  as  the  primacy,  he  should  soon  sink 
ander  the  load  of  duties  and  anxieties  too  heavy  for  his  strength. 
His  spirits,  and  with  his  spirits  his  abilities,  would  fail  hinu 
lie  gently  complained  of  Burnet,  who  loved  and  admired  him 
with  a  truly  generous  heartiness,  and  who  had  labored  to  per- 
suade both  the  King  and  Queen  that  there  was  in  England 
only  one  man  fit  for  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity.     **  The 


*  TUlotson  to  Lady  Bnssell,  April  19,  169a 
VOL.  III.  17 
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Bishop  of  Salisbury,"  said  Tillotson,  "  is  one  of  the  best  and 
worst  friends  that  I  know." 

Nothing  that  was  not  a  secret  to  Burnet  was  likely  to  be 
long  a  secret  to  anybody.  It  soon  began  to  be  whispered 
about  that  the  King  had  fixed  on  Tillotson  to  fill  the  place  of 
Sancroft.  The  news  caused  cruel  mortification  to  Compton, 
who,  not  unnaturally,  conceived  that  his  own  claims  were  un- 
rivalled. He  had  educated  the  Queen  and  her  sister ;  and  to 
tl.e  instruction  which  they  had  received  from  him  might  fairly 
be  ascribed,  at  least  in  part,  the  firmness  with  which,  in  spite 
of  the  infiuence  of  their  father,  they  had  adhered  to  the  es^b- 
lishcd  religion.  Compton  was,  moreover,  the  only  prelate  who^ 
during  the  late  reign,  had  raised  his  voice  in  Parliament 
agamst  the  dispensing  power,  the  only  prelate  who  had  been 
suspended  by  the  High  Commission,  the  only  prelate  who  had 
signed  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  only  prelate 
who  had  actually  taken  arms  against  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power,  the  only  prelate,  save  one,  who  had  voted  against  a  Re- 
gency. Among  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury 
who  had  taken  the  oaths,  he  was  highest  in  rank.  He  had, 
therefore,  held,  during  some  months,  a  vicarious  primacy  ;  he 
had  crowned  the  new  Sovereigns ;  he  had  consecrated  the  new 
Bishops ;  he  was  about  to  preside  in  the  Convocation.  It  may 
be  added,  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  Earl ;  and  that  no  person 
of  equally  high  birth  then  sate,  or  had  ever  sate,  since  the  Ref- 
ormation, on  the  episcopal  bench.  That  the  government  should 
put  over  his  head  a  priest  of  his  own  diocese,  who  was  the  son 
of  a  Yorkshire  clothier,  and  who  was  distinguished  only  by 
abilities  and  virtues,  was  provoking ;  and  Compton,  though  by 
no  means  a  bad-hearted  man,  was  much  provoked.  Perhaps 
his  vexation  was  increased  by  the  reflection  that  he  had,  for 
the  sake  of  those  by  whom  he  was  thus  slighted,  done  some 
things  which  had  strained  his  conscience  and  sullied  his  repu- 
tation, that  he  had  at  one  time  practised  the  disingenuous  arts 
of  a  diplomatist,  and  at  another  time  given  scandal  to  hifl 
brethren  by  wearing  the  buff  coat  and  jackboots  of  a  trooper. 
He  could  not  accuse  Tillotson  of  inordinate  ambition.  But, 
though  Tillotson  was  most  unwilling  to  accept  the  Arch- 
bishopric himself,  he  did  not  use  his  infiuence  in  favor  of 
Compton,  but  earnestly  recommended  Stillingfieet  as  the  maii 
fittest  to  preside  over  the  Church  of  England.  The  con- 
Bequence  was  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Convcication, 
the  Bishop  who  was  te  be  at  the  head  of  the  Upper  Uou^e 
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became  the  personal  enemy  of  the  presbyter  whom  the  govern- 
ment wished  to  see  at  the  head  of  the  Lower  House.  This 
quarrel  added  new  difficulties  to  difficulties  which  little  needed 
any  addition.* 

It  was  not  till  the  twentieth  of  November  that  the  Convoca- 
tion met  for  the  despatch  of  business.  The  place  of  meeting 
had  generally  been  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral.  But  Saint  PauFa 
Cathedral  was  slowly  rising  from  its  ruins ;  and,  though  the 
dome  already  towered  high  above  the  hundred  steeples  of  the 
City,  the  choir  had  not  yet  been  opened  for  public  worship. 
The  assembly,  therefore,  sate  at  Westminster.f  A  table  wa9 
placed  in  the  beautiful  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Comptoa 
was  in  the  chair.  On  his  right  and  left  those  suffragans  of 
Canterbury  who  had  taken  the  oaths  were  ranged  in  gorgeous 
vestments  of  scarlet  and  miniver.  Below  the  table  was  as- 
sembled the  crowd  of  presbyters.  Beveridge  preached  a 
Latin  sermon,  in  which  he  warmly  eulogized  the  existing 
system,  and  yet  declared  himself  favorable  to  a  moderate  re- 
form. Ecclesiastical  laws  were,  he  said,  of  two  kinds.  Some 
laws  were  fundamental  and  eternal ;  they  derived  their  author- 
ity from  God ;  nor  could  any  religious  community  repeal  them 
without  ceasing  to  form  a  part  of  the  universal  Church.  Other 
laws  were  local  and  temporary.  They  had  been  framed  by 
human  wisdom,  and  might  be  altered  by  human  wisdom.  They 
ought  not  indeed  to  be  altered  without  grave  reasons.  But 
surely,  at  that  moment,  such  reasons  were  not  wanting.  To 
unite  a  scattered  flock  in  one  fold  under  one  shepherd,  to  re- 
move stumbling-blocks  from  the  path  of  the  weak,  to  reconcile 
hearts  long  estranged,  to  restore  spiritual  discipline  to  its  prim- 
itive vigor,  to  place  the  best  and  purest  of  Cliristian  societies 
on  a  base  broad  enough  to  stand  against  all  the  attacks  of  earth 
and  hell,  these  were  objects  which  might  well  justify  some  mod- 
ification, not  of  Catholic  institutions,  but  of  national  or  pro- 
vincial usages.  I 

The  Lower  House,  having  heard  this  discourse,  proceeded  to 
appoint  a  Prolocutor.  Sharp,  who  was  probably  put  forward 
by  the  members  favorable  to  a  comprehension  as  one  of  the 
highest  churchmen  among  them,  proposed  Tillotson.  Jane,  who 

*  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson.  The  acconnt  there  given  of  the  collnesfl 
between  Comptoa  and  Tillotson  was  taken  by  Birch  from  the  MSS.  of 
Henry  Wharton,  and  is  confirmed  by  many  circumstanced  which  are 
^nown  from  other  sources  of  intelligence. 

t  ChamberUyue's  State  of  England,  18th  edition. 

t  Concio  ad  Synodum  per  GuUelmam  B^veregiam,  1689. 
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had  refused  to  act  under  the  Royal  Commission,  was  proposed 
on  the  other  side.  After  some  animated  discussion,  Jane  was 
elected  by  fifty-five  votes  to  twenty-eiglit.* 

The  Prolocutor  was  formally  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  made,  according  to  ancient  usage,  a  Latin  oration.  In 
this  oration  the  Anglican  Church  was  extolled  iis  the  most  per- 
fect of  all  institutions.  There  was  a  very  intelligible  intimation 
that  no  change  whatever  in  her  doctrine,  her  discipline,  or  her 
ritual  was  required ;  and  the  discourse  concluded  with  a  most 
Mgnificant  sentence.  Compton,  when  a  few  months  before  he 
exhibited  himself  in  the  somewhat  unclerical  character  of  a 
colonel  of  horse,  had  ordered  the  colors  of  his  regiment  to 
be  embroidered  with  the  well-known  words  "  Nolumus  leges 
Angliae  mutari ; "  and  with  these  words  Jane  closed  his  pero- 
ration.f 

Still,  the  Low  Churchmen  did  not  relinquish  all  hope.  They 
very  wisely  determined  to  begin  by  proposing  to  substitute  les- 
sons taken  from  the  canonical  books  for  the  lessons  taken  from 
the  Apocrypha.  It  should  seem  that  this  was  a  suggestioq 
which,  even  if  there  had  not  been  a  single  dissenter  in  the  king- 
dom, might  well  have  been  received  with  favor.  For  the 
Church  had,  in  her  sixth  Article,  declared  that  the  canonical 
books  were,  and  that  the  Apocryphal  books  were  not,  entitled 
to  be  called  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  be  regarded  as  the  rule  of 
faith.  Even  this  reform,  however,  the  High  Churchmen  were 
determined  to  oppose.  They  asked,  in  pamphlets  which  covered 
the  counters  of  Paternoster  Row  and  Little  Britain,  why  coun- 
try congregations  should  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
about  the  ball  of  pitch  with  v^hich  Daniel  choked  the  dragon, 
and  about  the  fish  whose  liver  gave  forth  such  a  fume  as  sent 
the  devil  fiying  from  Ecbatana  to  Egypt.  And  were  there  not 
chapters  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  far  more  interest- 
ing and  edifying  than  the  genealogies  and  muster  rolls  which 
made  up  a  large  part  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Jewish  Kings  and 
of  the  narrative  of  Nehemiah  ?  No  grave  divine  however  would 
have  liked  to  maintain,  in  Henry  the  Seventl  's  Chapel,  that  it 
w&D  impossible  to  find,  in  many  hundreds  of  pages  dictated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  fifty  or  sixty  chapters  more  edifying  than  any 
thing  which  could  be  extracted  from  the  works  of  the  most  re- 

*  Nvcissus  Lnttreirs  Diary ;  Historical  Account  of  the  Frescai  Coi» 
rocation 
t  Kennet's  History,  ill.  552. 
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•pectable  uninspired  moralist  or  historian.  The  leaders  of  the 
majority  therefore  determined  to  shun  a  debate  in  which  they 
must  have  been  reduced  to  a  disagreeable  dilemma.  Their  plan 
was,  not  to  reject  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners, 
but  to  prevent  those  recommendations  from  being  discussed ; 
and  with  this  view  a  system  of  tactics  was  adopted  which  proved 
successful. 

The  law,  as  it  had  been  interpreted  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  prohibited  the  Convocation  from  even  deliberating  on  any 
ecclesiastical  ordinance  without  a  previous  warrant  from  the 
Crown.  Such  a  warrant,  sealed  with  the  great  seal,  wa«  brought 
in  form  to  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  by  Nottingham.  He  at 
the  same  time  delivered  a  message  from  the  King.  His  Majes- 
ty exhorted  the  assembly  to  consider  calmly  and  without  preju- 
dice the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  and  declared  that 
he  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  honor  and  advantage  of  the 
Protestant  religion  in  general,  and  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  particular.* 

The  Bishops  speedily  agreed  on  an  address  of  thanks  for  the 
royal  message,  and  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Lower 
House.  Jane  and  his  adherents  raised  objection  after  objection. 
First  they  claimed  the  privilege  of  presenting  a  separate  ad- 
dress. When  they  were  forced  to  waive  this  claim^  they  refused 
to  agree  to  any  expression  which  imported  that  the  Church  of 
England  had  any  fellowsiiip  with  any  other  Protestant  commu- 
nity. Amendments  and  reasons  were  sent  backward  and  for- 
ward. Conferences  were  held  at  which  Burnet  on  one  side  and 
Jane  on  the  other  were  the  «hief  speakers.  At  last,  with  great 
difficulty,  a  compromise  was  made ;  and  an  address,  cold  and  un- 
gracious compared  with  that  which  the  Bishops  had  framed,  was 
presented  to  the  King  in  the  Banqueting  House.  He  dissem- 
bled his  vexation,  returned  a  kind  answer,  and  intimated  a  hope 
that  the  assembly  would  now  at  length  proceed  to  consider  the 
great  question  of  Comprehension.f 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  intention  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Lower  House.  As  soon  as  they  were  again  in  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth's Chapel,  one  of  them  raised  a  debate  about  the  jionjuring 
Bishops.  In  spite  of  the  unfortunate  scruple  which  those  pre- 
lates entertained,  they  were  learned  and  holy  men.     Their  ad 

*■  Historical  Account  of  tho  Present  Convocation,  1689. 
*  Historical  Account  of  the  Present  Convocation ;  Bomet,  ii.  58  ^  Ken 
aet's  History  of  the  Reign  of  William  and  Mary. 
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vice  might,  at  this  conjuncture,  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
Church.  The  Upper  House  was  hardly  an  Upper  House  in 
the  absence  of  the  Primate  and  of  many  of  his  most  respectable 
guifragans.  Could  nothing  be  done  to  remedy  this  evil?* 
Another  member  complained  of  'some  pamphlets  which  had 
lately  appeared,  and  in  which  the  Convocation  was  not  treated 
with  proper  deference.  The  assembly  took  fire.  Was  it  not 
monstrous  that  this  heretical  and  schismatical  trash  should  b^ 
cried  by  the  hawkers  about  the  streets,  and  should  be  exposed 
lo  sale  in  the  booths  of  Westminster  Hall,  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  Prolocutor's  chair  ?  The  work  of  mutilating  the 
Liturgy  and  of  turning  cathedrals  into  conventicles  might  sure- 
ly be  postponed  till  the  Synod  had  taken  measures  to  protect 
its  own  freedom  and  dignity.  It  was  then  debated  how  the  print- 
ing of  such  scandalous  books  should  be  prevented.  Some  were 
for  indictments,  some  for  ecclesiastical  censures.t  In  such  delib- 
erations as  these  week  after  week  passed  away.  Not  a  single 
proposition  tending  to  a  Comprehension  had  been  even  dis- 
cussed. Christmas  was  approaching.  At  Christmas  there 
was  to  be  a  recess.  The  Bishops  were  desirous  that,  during 
the  recess,  a  committee  should  sit  to  prepare  business.  The 
Lower  House  refused  to  consent. J  That  House,  it  was  now 
evident,  was  fully  determined  not  even  to  enter  on  the  consid- 
eration of  any  part  of  the  plan  which  had  been  framed  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners.  The  proctors  of  the  dioceses  were  in  a 
worse  humor  than  when  they  first  came  up  to  Westminster. 
Many  of  them  had  probably  never  before  passed  a  week  in  the 
capital,  and  had  not  been  aware  how  great  the  difference  was 
between  a  town  divine  and  a  country  divine.  The  sight  of  the 
luxuries  and  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  popular  preachers  of  the 
city  raised,  not  unnaturally,  some  sore  feeling  in  a  Lincoln- 
shire or  Caernarvonshire  vicar  who  was  accustomed  to  live  as 
hardly  as  a  small  farmer.  The  very  circumstance  that  the 
London  clergy  were  generally  for  a  comprehension  made  the 
representatives  of  the  rural  clergy  obstinate  on  the  other  8ide.§ 

*  Historical  Account  of  the  Present  Convocation ;  Kenneths  History. 

t  Historical  Account  of  the  Present  Convocation ;  Kennet. 

I  Historical  Account  of  the  Present  Convocation. 

\  That  there  was  such  a  jealousy  as  I  have  described  is  admitted  iii  the 
pamphlet  entitled  Vox  Cleri.  *'  Some  country  ministers,  now  of  the 
Convocation,  do  now  see  in  what  great  ease  and  plenty  the  City  ministers 
live,  who  have  their  readers  and  lecturers,  and  frequent  supplies,  and 
•ometimes  tarry  in  the  vestry  till  prayers  be  ended,  and  have  gt'sat  di|fni- 
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The  prelates  were  as  a  body,  sincerely  desirous  that  some  con* 
eessions  raij^ht  be  made  to  the  nonconformista.  3ut  the  pre- 
lates were  utterly  unable  to  curb  the  mutinous  democracy. 
They  were  few  in  number.  Some  of  them  wen^  objects  of  ex- 
treme dislike  to  the  parochial  clergy.  The  President  had  not 
the  full  authority  of  a  primate ;  nor  was  he  sorry  to  see  those 
who  had,  as  he  conceived,  used  him  ill,  thwarted  and  mortified. 
It  was  necessary  to  yield.  The  Convocation  was  prorogued 
for  six  weeks.  When  those  six  weeks  had  expired,  it  was  pro- 
rogued again  ;  and  many  years  elapsed  before  it  was  p'/rmitted 
to  transact  business. 

So  ended,  and  forever,  the  hope  that  the  Church  of  England 
might  be  induced  to  make  some  concession  to  the  scruples  of 
the  nonconformists.  A  learned  and  respectable  minority  of 
the  clerical  order  relinquished  that  hope  with  deep  regret. 
Yet  in  a  very  short  time  even  Burnet  and  Tillotson  found  rea- 
son to  believe  that  their  defeat  was  really  an  escape,  and  that 
victory  would  have  been  a  disaster.  A  reform,  such  as,  in  the 
days  of  P!)lizabeth,  would  have  united  the  great  body  of  Eng- 
lish Protestants,  would,  in  the  days  of  William,  have  alienated 
more  hearts  than  it  would  have  conciliated.  The  schism  which 
the  oaths  had  produced  was,  as  yet,  insignificant.  Innovations 
such  as  those  proposed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  would 
have  given  it  a  terrible  importance.  As  yet  a  layman,  though 
he  might  think  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  unjustifiable, 
and  though  he  might  applaud  the  virtue  of  the  nonjuring 
clergy,  still  continued  to  sit  under  the  accustomed  pulpit,  and 
to  kneel  at  the  accustomed  altar.  But  if,  just  at  this  conjunc- 
ture, while  his  mind  was  irritated  by  what  he  thought  the 
wrong  done  to  his  favorite  divines,  and  while  he  was  perhaps 
doubting  whether  he  ought  not  to  follow  them,  his  ears  and 
eyes  had  been  shocked  by  changes  in  the  worship  to  which  he 
was  fondly  attached,  if  the  compositions  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  collects,  if 
he  had  seen  clergymen  without  surplices  carrying  the  chalice 
and  the  paten  up  and  down  the  aisle  to  seated  communicants, 


ties  ia  the  Church,  besides  their  rich  parishes  in  the  City."  The  author  of 
this  tract,  once  widely  celebrated,  was  Thomas  Long,  proctor  for  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter.  In  another  pamphlet,  published  at  this 
time,  the  rural  clergymen  are  said  to  have  seen  with  an  evil  eye  their 
London  brethren  refreshing  tliemsclves  with  sack  after  preaching.  Several 
latirical  allusions  to  the  fable  of  the  Town  Mouse  and  the  Country 
Mouse  will  be  found  in  the  pamphlets  of  that  winter. 
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the  tie  which  bound  him  to  the  Established  Church  would  have 
been  dissolved.  He  would  have  repaired  to  some  nonjuring 
assembly,  where  the  service  which  he  loved  was  performed 
w^ithoul  mutilation.  The  new  sect,  which  as  yet  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  priests,  would  soon  have  been  swelled  by 
numerous  and  large  congregations ;  and  in  those  congregations 
would  have  been  found  a  muaJi  greater  proportion  of  the  opu- 
lent, of  the  highly  descended,  and  of  the  highly  educated,  than 
any  other  body  of  dissenters  could  show.  The  Episcopal 
schismatics,  thus  reinforced,  would  probably  have  been  as 
formidable  to  the  new  King  and  his  successors  as  ever  the 
Puritan  schismatics  had  been  to  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.  It  is  an  indisputable  and  a  most  instructive  fact,  that 
we  are,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted  for  the  civil  and  religious 
liberty  which  we  enjoy  to  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  High 
Church  party,  in  the  Convocation  of  1689,  refused  even  to 
deliberate  on  any  plan  of  Comprehension.* 

*  Burnet,  ii.  33,  34.  The  best  narratives  of  what  passed  in  this  Con- 
vocation are  the  Historical  Account  appended  to  the  second  edition  of 
Vox  Cleri,  and  the  passag:e  in  Kennet's  History  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  the  reader.  The  former  narrative  is  by  a  very  high  churchman, 
the  latter  by  a  very  low  churchman.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
fuller  information  must  consult  the  contemporary  pamphlets.  Among 
them  are  Vox  Populi ;  Vox  Laici ;  Vox  Regis  et  Regni ;  the  Healing 
Attempt ;  the  Letter  to  a  Friend,  by  Dean  Prideaux ;  the  Letter  from  a 
Minister  in  the  Country  to  a  Member  of  the  Convocation  ;  the  Answer  to 
the  Merry  Answer  to  Vox  Cleri ;  the  Remarks  from  the  Country  upon  two 
Letters  relating  to  the  Convocation ;  the  Vindication  of  the  Letters  in  an- 
swer to  Vox  Cleri ;  the  Answer  to  the  Country  Minister's  Letter.  All 
Ihese  tracts  appeared  Uto  in  1689  or  early  in  1690. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

While  the  Convocation  was  wrangling  on  one  side  of  Old 
Palace  Yard,  the  Parliament  was  wrangling  even  more  fiercely 
an  the  other.  The  Houses,  which  had  separated  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  August,  had  met  again  on  the  nineteenth  of  October, 
On  the  day  of  meeting  an  important  change  struck  every  eye. 
Halifax  was  no  longer  on  the  woolsack.  He  had  reason  to 
expect  that  the  persecution,  from  which  in  the  preceding  ses- 
Bion  he  had  narrowly  escaped,  would  be  renewed.  The  events 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  recess,  and  especially  the 
disasters  of  the  campaign  in  Ireland,  had  furnished  his  perse- 
cutors with  fresh  means  of  annoyance.  His  administration  had 
not  been  successful ;  and,  though  his  failure  was  partly  to  be 
ascribed  to  causes  against  which  no  human  wisdom  could  have 
contended,  it  was  also  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiarities 
of  his  temper  and  of  his  intellect.  It  was  certain  that  a  large 
party  in  the  Commons  would  attempt  to  remove  him ;  and  he 
could  no  longer  depend  on  the  protection  of  his  master.  It 
was  natural  that  a  prince  who  was  emphatically  a  man  of  ac- 
tion, should  become  weary  of  a  minister  who  was  a  man  of 
speculation.  Charles,  who  went  to  Council  as  he  went  to  the 
play,  solely  to  be  amused,  was  delighted  with  an  adviser  who 
had  a  hundred  pleasant  and  ingenious  things  to  say  on  both 
sides  of  every  question.  But  William  had  no  taste  for  dis- 
quisitions and  disputations,  however  lively  and  subtle,  which 
occupied  much  time  and  led  to  no  conclusion.  It  was  reported, 
and  is  not  improbable,  that  on  one  occasion  lie  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  in  sharp  terms  at  the  council  board  his  im- 
patience at  what  seemed  to  him  a  morbid  habit  of  indecision,* 
Halifax,  mortified  by  his  mischances  in  public  life,  dejected  by 
domestic  calamities,  disturbed  by  apprehensions  of  an  impeach- 
ment, and  no  longer  supported  by  royal  favor,  became  sick  of 


*  "  Halifax  a  en  une  reprimande  s^v^re  publiquement  dans  le  ccnseil 
par  le  Prince  d'Orange  pour  avoir  trop  balance."  —  Avaux  to  Do  Crc-issj 

Dublin,  June  ^%,  1689.    ''  His  mercurial  wit/'  says  Burnet,  ii.  4,  "  was 
Qoi  well  suited  with  the  King's  phlegm. 

17* 
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public  life,  and  began  to  pine  for  the  silence  and  solitude  of 
his  seat  in  Nottinghamshire,  an  old  Cistercian  Abbey  buried 
deep  among  woods.  Early  in  October  it  was  known  that  he 
would  no  longer  preside  in  the  Upper  House.  It  was  at  the 
eame  time  whispered  as  a  great  secret  that  he  meant  to  retire 
altogether  from  business,  and  that  he  retained  the  Privy  Seal 
only  till  a  successor  should  be  named.  Chief  Baron  Atkyos 
was  appointed  Speaker  of  the  Lords.* 

On  some  important  points  there  appeared  to  be  no  differenoe 
of  opinion  in  the  legislature.  The  Commons  unanimously  re* 
solved  that  they  would  stand  by  the  King  in  the  work  of  recon- 
quering Ireland,  and  that  they  would  enable  him  to  prosecute 
with  vigor  the  war  against  France.f  With  equal  unanimity 
they  voted  an  extraordinary  stipply  of  two  millions.  J  It  was 
determined  that  the  greater  part  of  this  sum  should  be  levied 
by  an  assessment  on  real  property.  The  rest  was  to  be  raised 
partly  by  a  poll  tax,  and  partly  by  new  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and 
chocolate.  It  was  proposed  that  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
should  be  exacted  from  the  Jews  ;  and  this  proposition  was  at 
first  favorably  received  by  the  House;  but  difficulties  arose. 
The  Jews  presented  a  petition  in  which  they  declared  that  they 
could  not  jte)rd  to  pay  such  a  sum,  and  that  they  would  rather 
leave  the  kingdom  than  stay  there  to  be  ruined.  Enlightened 
politicians  could  not  but  perceive  that  special  taxation,  laid  on 
a  small  class  which  happens  to  be  rich,  unpopular,  and  defence- 
less, is  really  confiscation,  and  must  ultimately  impoverish 
rather  than  enrich  the  State.  After  some  discussion,  the  Jew 
tax  was  abandoned.  § 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  which,  in  the  last  Session,  had,  after 
causing  much  altercation  between  the  Houses,  been  suffered  to 
drop,  was  again  introduced,  and  was  speedily  passed.  The 
peers  no  longer  insisted  that  any  person  should  be  designated 
by  name  as  successor  to  the  crown,  if  Mary,  Anne,  and  William 
sh3uld  all  die  without  posterity.  During  eleven  years  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  Oct.  10,  1689;  Lords'  Journals,  Oct.  19,  1689. 

t  Commons'  Journals,  Oct  24,  1 689. 

X  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  2,  1689. 

\  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  7,  19,  Dec.  30,  1689.  The  rule  of  tbe 
House  then  was  that  no  petition  could  be  received  against  the  imposition 
of  a  tax.  This  rule  was,  after  a  venr  hard  fight,  rescinded  in  1842.  The 
petition  of  the  Jews  was  not  received,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Jour 
nals.  But  something  may  be  learned  about  it  from  Narcissus  Lattrell'i 
Diary  and  from  Grey's  Debates,  Nov.  19,  1689. 
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Tlie  Bill  of  Rights  contained  some  provisions  which  deserve 
special  mention.  The  Convention  had  resolved  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a 
Papist,  but  had  prescribed  no  test  which  cx>uld  ascertain  whcthei 
a  prince  was  or  was  not  a  Papist.  The  defect  was  now  sup* 
plied.  It  was  enacted  that  every  English  sovereign  should, 
in  full  Parliament,  and  at  the  coronation,  repeat  and  subscribe 
the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation. 

It  was  also  enacted  that  no  person  who  should  marry  a 
Papist  should  be  capable  of  reigning  in  England,  and  that,  if 
the  Sovereign  should  marry  a  Papist,  the  subject  should  be  ab* 
solved  from  allegiance.  Burnet  boasts  that  this  part  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  was  his  work.  He  had  little  reason  to  boast ; 
for  a  more  wretched  specimen  of  legislative  workmanship  will 
not  easily  be  found.  In  the  first  place,  no  test  is  prescribed. 
Whether  the  consort  of  a  Sovereign  has  taken  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  has  signed  the  declaration  against  transubstantia* 
tion,  has  communicated  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church 
of  England,  are  very  simple  issues  of  fact.  But  whether  the 
consort  of  a  Sovereign  is  or  is  not  a  Papist  is  a  question  about 
which  people  may  argue  forever.  What  is  a  Papist  ?  The 
word  is  not  a  word  of  definite  signification  either  in  law  or  in 
theology.  It  is  merely  a  popular  nickname,  and  means  very 
different  things  in  different  mouths.  Is  every  person  a  Papist 
who  is  willing  to  concede  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  a  primacy 
among  Christian  prelates  ?  If  so,  James  the  First,  Charles  the 
First,  Laud,  Heyiyn,  were  Papists.*  Or  is  the  appellation  to 
be  confined  to  persons  who  hold  the  ultramontane  doctrines 
touching  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  ?  If  so,  neither  Bossuet 
nor  Pascal  was  a  Papist. 

What  again  is  the  legal  effect  of  the  words  which  absolve 
the  subject  from  his  allegiance  ?  Is  it  meant  that  a  person  ar- 
raigned for  high  treason  may  tender  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
Sovereigii  has  married  a  Papist?    Would  Thistlewood,  for 

*  James,  in  the  very  treatise  in  which  ho  tried  to  prove  the  Pope  to  b« 
Antichrist,  says  *.  '*  For  myself,  if  that  wore  yet  the  question,  I  woiild 
with  all  my  heart  give  my  consent  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  should  have 
the  first  seat."  There  is  a  remarkable  letter  on  this  subject  written  by 
James  to  Charles  and  Buckingham,  when  they  were  in  Spain.  Heyiyn, 
speaking  of  Laud's  negotiation  with  Rome,  says :  '^  So  that  upon  the 
point  the  Pope  was  to  content  himself  among  us  in  England  with  a  pri* 
orify  instead  of  a  superiority  over  other  Bishops,  and  with  a  primacy  in- 
•tead  of  a  supremacy  in  those  ports  of  Christendom,  which  I  concdve  ne 
man  of  .earning  and  sobriety  would  have  grudged  to  grant  him." 
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exanfipk,  liave  been  entitled  to  an  acquittal,  if  he  could  hare 
proved  that  King  George  the  Fourth  had  married  Mrs.  Fitz-' 
herbert,  and  that  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  a  Papist  ?  It  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  any  tribunal  would  have  gone  into  such  a 
question.  Yet  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  enact  that,  in  a  certain 
case,  the  subject  shall  be  absolved  from  hh  allegiance,  if  the 
tribunal  before  which  he  is  tried  for  a  violation  of  his  allegiance 
is  not  to  go  into  the  question  whether  that  case  has  arisen  ? 

The  question  of  the  dispensing  power  was  treated  in  a  very 
different  manner,  was  fully  considered,  and  was  finally  settled 
in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  settled.  The  Declaration 
of  Riglit  had  gone  no  further  than  to  pronounce  that  the  dis- 
pensing power,  as  of  late  exercised,  was  illegal.  That  a  cer- 
tain dispensing  power  belonged  to  the  Crown  was  a  proposition 
sanctioned  by  authorities  and  precedents  of  which  even  Whig 
lawyers  could  not  speak  without  respect ;  but  as  to  the  precise 
extent  of  this  power  hardly  any  two  jurists  were  agreed ;  and 
every  attempt  to  frame  a  definition  had  failed.  At  length  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights  the  anomalous  prerogative  which  had  caused 
so  many  fierce  disputes  was  absolutely  and  forever  taken 
away.* 

In  the  House  of  Commons  there  was,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  series  of  sharp  debates  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  autumn. 
The  negligence  or  corruption  of  the  Navy  Board,  the  frauds  of 
the  contractors,  the  rapacity  of  the  captains  of  the  King's  ships, 
the  losses  of  the  London  merchants,  were  themes  for  many  keen 
speeches.  There  was  indeed  reason  for  anger.  A  severe  in- 
quiry, conducted  by  William  in  person  at  the  Treasury,  had 
just  elicited  the  fact  that  much  of  the  salt  with  which  the  meat 
furnished  to  the  fleet  had  been  cured  had  been  by  accident 
mixed  with  galls  such  as  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
ink.  The  victuallers  threw  the  blame  on  the  rats,  and  main- 
tained that  the  provisions  thus  seasoned,  though  certainly  dis- 
agreeable to  the  palate,  were  not  injurious  to  health.t  The 
Commons  were  in  no  temper  to  listen  to  such  excuses.  Several 
persons  who  had  been  concerned  in  cheating  the  government 
and  poisoning  the  sailors  were  taken  into  custody  by  the  Ser- 
jeant]:    But  no  censure  was  passed  on  the  chief  offender,  Tor- 


*  Stat.  I  W  &  M.  sess.  2,  c.  2. 

t  Treasury  Minute  Book,  Nov.  3,  1689. 

I  CommoQs'  Journals  and  Grey's  Debates,  Nov.  13, 14,  18,  19,  S3,  99, 
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riiigton;  nor  does  it  appear  that  a  single  voice  was  raised 
tigainst  him.  He  had  personal  friends  in  both  parties.  He 
had  manj  popular  qualities.  Even  his  vices  were  not  those 
which  excite  public  hatred.  The  people  readilj  forgave  a 
courageous  open-handed  sailor  for  being  too  fond  of  his  bottle, 
his  boon  companions,  and  his  mistresses,  and  did  not  sufficiently 
consider  how  great  must  be  the  perils  of  a  country  of  which  the 
safety  depends  on  a  man  sunk  in  indolence,  stupefied  by  wine, 
enervated  by  licentiousness,  ruined  by  prodigality,  and  enslaved 
by  sycophants  and  harlots. 

The  sufferings  of  the  army  in  Ireland  called  forth  strong 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  indignation.  The  Commons  did 
justice  to  the  firmness  and  wisdom  with  which  Schombcrg  had 
conducted  the  most  arduous  of  all  campaigns.  That  he  had 
not  achieved  more,  was  attributed  chiefly  to  the  villany  of  the 
Commissariat.  The  pestilence  itself,  it  was  said,  would  have 
been  no  serious  calamity,  if  it  had  not  been  aggravated  by  the 
wickedness  of  man.  The  disease  had  generally  spared  those 
who  had  warm  garments  and  bedding,  and  had  swept  away  by 
thousands  those  who  were  thinly  clad  and  who  slept  on  the  wet 
ground.  Immense  sums  had  been  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury ; 
yet  the  pay  of  the  troops  was  in  arrear.  Hundreds  of  horses, 
tens  of  thousands  of  shoes,  had  been  paid  for  by  the  public ; 
yet  the  baggage  was  left  behind  for  want  of  beasts  to  draw  it; 
and  the  soldiers  were  marching  barefoot  through  the  mire. 
Seventeen  hundred  pounds  had  been  charged  to  the  govern- 
ment for  medicines ;  yet  the  common  drugs  with  which  every 
apothecary  in  the  smallest  market  town  was  provided,  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  plague-stricken  camp.  The  cry  against 
Shales  was  loud.  An  address  was  carried  to  the  throne,  re- 
questing that  he  might  be  sent  for  to  England,  and  that  his  ac- 
counts and  papers  might  be  secured.  With  this  request  the 
King  readily  complied ;  but  the  Whig  majority  was  not  satis- 
fied. By  whom  had  Shales  been  recommended  for  so  impor- 
tant a  place  as  that  of  Commissary-General  ?  He  had  been  a 
favorite  at  Whitehall  in  the  worst  times.  He  had  been  zealouu 
for  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  Why  had  this  creature  of 
James  been  entrusted  with  the  business  of  catering  for  the 
army  of  William?  It  was  proposed  by  some  of  those  who 
were  bent  on  driving  all  Tories  and  Trimmers  from  office,  to 
ask  His  Majesty  by  whose  advice  a  man  so  undeserving  of  the 
royal  confidence  had  been  employed.  The  most  moderate  and 
judicious  Whigs  pointed  out  the  indecency  and  impolicy  of 
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liiterro5;v!lirjg  the  Kinoj,  and  of  forcino;  him  either  to  accuse  his 
ministers  or  to  quarrel  with  the  representatives  of  his  people. 
"Advise  His  Majesty,  if  you  will,"  said  Somers,  "  to  withdraw 
his  confidence  from  the  counsellors  who  recommended  this  un- 
fortunate appointment.  Such  advice,  given,  as  we  should 
probably  give  it,  unanimously,  must  have  great  weight  with 
him.  But  do  not  put  to  him  a  question  such  as  no  private 
gentleman  would  willingly  answer.  Do  not  force  him,  in  de- 
fence of  his  own  personal  dignity,  to  protect  the  very  men 
whom  you  wish  him  to  discard."  After  a  hard  fight  of  two 
days,  and  several  divisions,  the  address  was  carried  by  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty-six.*  The 
King,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  coldly  refused  to  turn  in- 
former; and  the  House  did  not  press  him  further.f  To  an- 
other address,  which  requested  that  a  Commission  might  be 
sent  to  examine  into  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  Willian} 
returned  a  very  gracious  answer,  and  desired  the  Commons  to 
name  the  Commissioners.  The  Commons,  not  to  be  outdone  in 
courtesy,  excused  themselves,  and  left  it  to  His  Majesty's  wis- 
dom to  select  the  fittest  persons.^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  angry  debates  on  the  Irish  w^ar,  a  pleas- 
ing incident  produced  for  a  moment  good-humor  and  unanim- 
ity. Walker  had  arrived  in  London,  and  had  been  received 
therb  with  boundless  enthusiasm.  His  face  was  in  every  print- 
?hop.  Newsletters  describing  his  person  and  his  demeanor 
were  sent  to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom.  Broadsides  of 
prose  and  verse,  written  in  his  praise,  were  cried  in  every 
street.  The  Companies  of  London  feasted  him  splendidly  in 
their  Halls.  The  common  people  crowded  to  gaze  on  him 
wherever  he  moved,  and  almost  stified  him  with  rough  caresses. 
Both  the  Universities  offered  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  Some  of  his  admirers  advised  him  to  present  him- 
self at  the  palace  in  that  military  garb  in  which  he  had  re- 
peatedly headed  the  sallies  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  But, 
with  a  better  judgment  than  he  sometimes  showed,  he  made  his 
appearance  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  peaceful  robe  of  his  pro- 
fession, was  most  graciously  received,  and  was  presented  with 


*  Commons'  Joomals  and  Grey's  Debates,  November  26  and  27. 
1689. 

t  Commons'  Journals,  November  28,  December  2,  1689. 

i  Commons'  Journals  and  Grey's  Debates,  Novemb^T  80,  December  2, 
1699. 
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an  order  for  five  thousand  pounds.  "And  do  not  think,  Doc- 
tor," William  said,  with  great  benignity,  "  that  I  offer  you  this 
Bum  as  payment  for  your  services.  I  assure  you  that  I  con- 
sider your  claims  on  me  as  not  at  all  diminished."* 

It  is  true,  that  amidst  the  general  applause,  the  voice  of  de- 
traction made  itself  heard.  The  defenders  of  Londonderry 
were  men  of  two  nations  and  of  two  religions.  During  the 
siege,  hatred  of  the  Irishry  had  held  together  all  Saxons ;  and 
hatred  of  Popery  had  held  togetherv  all  Protestants.  But, 
when  the  danger  was  over,  the  Englishman  and  the  Scotch- 
man, the  Episcopalian  and  the  Presbyterian,  began  to  wrangle 
about  the  distribution  of  praises  and  rewards.  The  dissenting 
preachers,  who  had  zealously  assisted  Walker  in  the  hour  of 
peril,  complained  that,  in  the  account  which  he  published  of 
the  siege,  he  had,  though  acknowledging  that  they  had  done 
good  service,  omitted  to  mention  their  names.  The  complaint 
was  just ;  and,  had  it  been  made  in  language  becoming  Chris- 
tians and  gentlemen,  would  probably  have  produced  a  consid- 
erable effect  on  the  public  mind.  But  Walker's  accusers,  in 
their  resentment,  disregarded  truth  and  decency,  used  scurril- 
ous language,  brought  calumnious  accusations  which  were  tri- 
umphantly refuted,  and  thus  threw  away  the  advantage  which 
they  had  possessed.  Walker  defended  himself  with  moder- 
ation and  candor.  His  friends  fought  his  battle  with  vigor,  and 
retaliated  keenly  on  his  assailants.  At  Edinburgh,  perhaps 
the  public  opinion  might  have  been  against  him.  But  in  Lon- 
don, the  controversy  seems  only  to  have  raised  Lis  character. 
He  was  regarded  as  an  Anglican  divine  of  eminent  merit,  who, 
after  having  heroically  defended  his  religion  against  an  army 
of  Popish  Rapparees,  was  rabbled  by  a  mob  of  Scotch  Cove- 
nanters.t 

*  London  Gazette,  September  2, 1689 ;  Observations  upon  Mr.  Walker*! 
Account  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderiy,  licensed  October  4,  1 689 ;  Narcis- 
1U8  Luttrell's  Diarv;  Mr.  J.  Mackenzie's  Narrative  a  False  Libel,  a 
Defence  of  Mr.  G.  tValker,  written  by  his  Friend  in  his  Absence,  1690. 

t  Walker's  True  Account,  1689  ;  An  Apology  for  the  Failures  charged 
on  the  True  Account,  1689;  Reflections  on  the  Apology,  1689;  A  Vindi- 
cation of  the  True  Account  by  Walker,  1689;  Mackenzie's  Narrative, 
1690;  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Narrative  a  False  Libel,  1690;  Dr.  Walker's 
Invisible  Champion  foyled  by  Mackenzie,  1690;  Welwood's  Mercarius 
Rcformatus,  Dec.  4,  and  11,  1689.  The  Oxford  editor  of  Burnet's  His- 
tory expresses  his  surprise  at  the  silence  which  the  Bishop  observes  about 
Walker.  In  the  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584,  there  is  an  animated  panegyric 
■3n  Walker.  Why  that  panegyric  does  not  appear  in  the  History,  I  am  at 
I  loB8  to  explain. 
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He  presented  to  the  Commons  a  petition  setting  forth  the 
destitute  condition  to  which  the  widows  and  orphans  «f  some 
brave  men  who  had  fallen  during  the  siege  were  now  reduced. 
The  Commons  instantly  passed  a  vote  of*  thanks  to  him,  and 
resolved  to  present  to  the  King  an  address  requesting  that  ten 
thousand  pounds  might  be  distributed  among  the  families  whose 
suflTerings  had  been  so  touchingly  described.  The  next  day  it 
was  rumored  about  the  benches  that  Walker  was  in  the  lobby. 
He  was  called  in.  The  Speaker,  with  great  dignity  and  grace, 
informed  him  that  the  House  had  made  haste  to  comply  with 
his  request,  commended  him  in  high  terms  tor  having  taken  on 
himself  to  govern  and  defend  a  city  betrayed  by  its  proper 
governors  and  defenders,  and  charged  him  to  tell  those  who  Lad 
fought  under  bim  that  their  fidelity  and  valur  would  always  be 
held  in  gratefiU  remembrance  by  the  Commons  of  England.* 

About  the  same  time  the  course  of  parliamentary  business 
was  diversified  by  another  curious  and  interesting  episode, 
which,  like  the  former,  sprang  out  of  the  events  of  the  Irish 
war.  In  the  preceding  spring,  when  every  messenger  from 
Ireland  brought  evil  tidings,  and  when  the  authority  of  James 
was  acknowledged  in  every  part  of  that  kingdom,  except  behind 
the  ramparts  of  Londonderry  and  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Erne, 
it  was  natural  that  Englishmen  should  remember  with  how 
terrible  an  energy  the  great  Puritan  warriors  of  the  preceding 
generation  had  crushed  the  insurrection  of  the  Celtic  race. 
The  names  of  Cromwell,  of  Ireton,  and  of  the  other  chiefs  of  the 
conquering  army,  were  in  many  mouths.  One  of  those  chiefs, 
Edmund  Ludlow,  was  still  living.  At  twenty-two  he  had 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  parliamentary  army ;  at  thirty  he 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General.  He  was  now  old ; 
but  the  vigor  of  his  mind  was  unimpaired.  His  courage  was 
of  the  truest  temper ;  his  understanding  strong,  but  narrow. 
What  he  saw  he  saw  clearly  ;  but  he  saw  not  much  at  a  glance* 
In  an  age  of  perfidy  and  levity,  he  had,  amidst  manifold  temp- 
tations and  dangers,  adhered  firmly  to  the  principles  of  his  youth. 
His  enemies  could  not  deny  that  his  life  had  been  consistent, 
and  that  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  he  had  stood  up 
against  the  Stuarts  he  had  stood  up  against  the  Cromwells. 
There  was  but  a  single  blemish  on  his  fame ;  but  that  blemish, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen,  was  one 
for  which  no  merit  could  compensate  and  which  no  time  could 

«  CommoiLB'  Journals,  Noyember  18  and  19, 1689 ;  and  Grey's  liebatea 
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effii<*e.  His  name  and  seal  were  on  the  death  warrant  of 
Charles  the  First. 

After  the  Restoration,  Ludlow  found  a  refuge  on  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  He  was  accompanied  thither  by  anothei 
member  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  John  Lisle,  the  husband 
of  that  Alice  Lisle  whose  death  has  left  a  lasting  stain  on  the 
memory  of  James  the  Second.  But  even  in  Switzerland  the 
regicides  were  not  safe.  A  large  price  was  set  on  their  heads ; 
and  a  succession  of  Irish  adventurers,  inflamed  by  national  and 
religious  animosity,  attempted  to  earn  the  bribe.  Lisle  fell  by 
the  hand  of  one  of  these  assassins.  But  Ludlow  escaped  un- 
hurt from  all  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  A  small  knot 
of  vehement  and  determined  Whigs  regarded  him  with  a  venera- 
tion, which  increased  as  years  rolled  away,  and  left  him  almost 
the  only  survivor,  certainly  the  most  illustrious  survivor,  of  a 
mighty  race  of  men,  the  conquerors  in  a  terrible  civil  war,  the 
judges  of  a  king,  the  founders  of  a  republic.  More  than  once 
he  had  been  invited  by  the  enemies  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to 
leave  his  asylum,  to  become  their  captain,  and  to  give  the  signal 
for  rebellion  ;  but  be  had  wisely  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the 
desperate  enterprises  which  the  Wildmans  and  Fergusons  were 
never  weary  of  planning.* 

The  Revolution  opened  a  new  prospect  to  him.  The  right 
of  the  people  to  resist  oppression,  a  right  which,  during  many 
years,  no  man  could  assert  without  exposing  himself  to  eccle- 
siastical anathemas  and  to  civil  penalties,  had  been  solemnly 
recognized  by  the  Estates  of  the  realm,  and  had  been  proclaimed 
by  Garter  King  at  Arms,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  memora* 
ble  scaffold  had  been  set  up  forty  years  before.  James  had  not, 
indeed,  like  Charles,  died  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Yet  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  son  might  seem  to  differ  from  the  punishment  of 
the  father  rather  in  degree  than  in  principle.  Those  who  had 
recently  waged  war  on  a  tyrant,  who  had  turned  him  out  of  his 
palace,  who  had  frightened  him  out  of  his  country,  who  had 
deprived  him  of  his  crown,  might  perhaps  think  that  the  crime 
of  going  one  step  further  had  been  sufficiently  expiated  by  thirty 
years  of  banishment.  Ludlow's  admirers,  some  of  whom  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  high  public  situations,  assured  him  that 
he  might  safely  venture  over,  nay,  that  he  might  expect  to  be 
lent  in  high  command  to  Ireland,  where  his  name  was  still 


*  Wade's  Confession^  Harl.  MS.  684S. 
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eberished  by  lirs  old  soldiers  and  by  their  children.*  He  came  i 
and  early  in  September  it  was  known  that  he  was  in  London.f 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  he  and  his  friends  had  misunderstood 
the  temper  of  the  English  people.  By  all,  except  a  small  ex- 
treme section  of  the  Whig  party,  the  act,  in  which  he  had  borne  a 
part  never  to  be  forgotten,  was  regarded,  not  merely  with  tha 
disapprobation  due  to  a  great  violation  of  law  and  justice,  but 
with  horror  such  as  even  the  Gunpowder,  Plot  had  not  excited, 
The  absurd  and  almost  impious  service  which  is  still  read  in 
our  churches  on  the  thirtieth  of  January  had  produced  in  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar  a  strange  association  of  ideas.  The 
Bufferings  of  Charles  were  confounded  with  the  sufferings  of 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind;  and  every  regicide  was  a  Judas,  a 
Caiaphas,  or  a  Herod.  It  was  true  that,  when  Ludlow  sate  on 
the  tribunal  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  was  an  ardent  enthusiast 
of  twenty-eight,  and  that  he  now  returned  from  exile  a  grey- 
beaded  and  wrinkled  man  in  his  seventieth  year.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  if  he  had  been  content  to  live  in  close  retirement,  and 
to  shun  places  of  public  resort,  even  zealous  Royalists  might 
not  have  grudged  the  old  Republican  a  grave  in  his  native  soil. 
But  he  had  no  thought  of  hiding  himself.  It  was  soon  ru- 
mored that  one  of  those  murderers,  who  had  brought  on  Eng- 
land guilt,  for  which  she  annually,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
implored  God  not  to  enter  into  judgment  with  her,  was  strut- 
ting about  the  streets  of  her  capital,  and  boasting  that  he  should 
ere  long  command  her  armies.  His  lodgings,  it  was  said,  were 
the  head  quarters  of  the  most  noted  enemies  of  monarchy  and 
episcopacy  {  The  subject  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Tory  members  called  loudly  for  justice  on  the 
traitor.  None  of  the  Whigs  ventured  to  say  a  word  in  his 
defence.  One  or  two  faintly  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the 
fact  of  his  return  had  been  proved  by  evidence  such  as  would 
warrant  a  parliamentary  proceeding.  The  objection  was  dis- 
regarded. It  was  resolved,  without  a  division,  that  the  King 
should  be  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  the  apprehend- 
ing of  Ludlow.  Seymour  presented  the  address ;  and  the  King 
promised  to  do  what  was  asked.    Some  days,  however,  elapsed 


*  See  the  Preface  to  the  First  Edition  of  his  Memoirs,  Vevay,  1698. 

t  "  Colonel  Ludlow,  an  old  Oliverian,  and  one  of  King  Charles  the 
First  his  Judges,  is  arrived  lately  in  ihis  kin«;dom  from  Switzerland " 
(iarcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  September  1689. 

X  Third  Caveat  against  the  Whigs,  1712. 
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before  the  proclamation  appeared.*  Ludlow  had  thne  to  make 
his  escape,  and  again  hid  himself  in  his  Alpine  retreat,  never 
again  to  emerge.  English  travellers  are  still  taken  to  see  his 
house  close  to  the  lake,  and  his  tomh  in  a  church  among  the 
vineyards  which  overlook  the  little  town  of  Vevay.  On  the 
house  was  formerly  legible  an  inscription  purporting  that  to 
him  to  whom  God  is  a  father  every  land  is  a  fatherland  ;  f  and 
the  epitapli  on  the  tomb  still  attests  the  feelings  with  which  the 
stern  old  Puritan  to  the  last  regarded  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
the  House  of  Stuart. 

Tories  and  Whigs  had  concurred,  or  had  affected  to  concur, 
in  paying  honor  to  Walker  and  in  putting  a  brand  on  Ludlow. 
But  the  feud  between  the  two  parties  was  more  bitter  than  ever. 
The  King  had  entertained  a  hope  that,  during  the  recess,  the 
animosities  which  had  in  the  preceding  session  prevented  an 
Act  of  Indemnity  from  passing  would  have  been  mitigated. 
On  the  day  on  which  the  Houses  reassembled,  he  had  pressed 
them  earnestly  to  put  an  end  to  the  fear  and  discord  which 
could  never  cease  to  exist,  while  great  numbers  held  their  prop- 
erty and  their  liberty,  and  not  a  few  even  their  lives,  by  an  un- 
certain tenure.  His  exhortation  proved  of  no  effect.  October, 
November,  December  passed  away ;  and  nothing  was  done. 
An  Indemnity  Bill  had  been  brought  in,  and  read  once  ;  but  it 
had  ever  since  lain  neglected  on  the  table  of  the  House. J  ^ 
Vindictive  as  had  been  the  mood  in  which  the  Whigs  had  left 
Westminster,  the  mood  in  which  they  returned  was  more  vin- 
dictive still.  Smarting  from  old  sufferings,  drunk  with  recent 
prosperity,  burning  with  implacable  resentment,  confident  of 
irresistible  strength,  they  were  not  less  rash  and  headstrong 
than  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Sixteen  hundred  and 
eighty  was  come  again.  Again  all  compromise  was  rejected. 
Again  the  voices  of  the  wisest  and  most  upright  friends  of 
hberty  were  drowned  by  the  clamor  of  hot-headed  and  design- 
ing agitators.  Again  moderation  was  despised  as  cowardice, 
or  execrated  as  treachery.  All  the  lessons  taught  by  a  cruel 
experience  were  forgotten.     The  very  same  men  who  had  ex- 

*  Commons'  Journals,  November  6  and  8,  1689;  Grey's  Debates; 
London  Gazette,  November  18. 

t  "  Omne  solum  forti  patria,  quia  patris."  See  Addison's  Travels.  It 
Is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  Addison,  though  a  Whig,  speaks  of 
Ludlow  in  language  which  would  better  nave  become  a  Tory,  and  sneen 
it  tho  inscription  em  cant. 

I  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  1,  7,  1689. 
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plated,  by  years  of  humiliation,  of  imprisonment,  of  pentuy, 
of  exile,  the  folly  with  which  they  had  misused  the  advantage 
given  them  by  the  Popish  plot,  now  misused  with  equal  folly 
9ie  advantage  given  them  by  the  Revolution.  The  second 
madness  would,  in  all  probability,  like  the  first,  have  ended  in 
their  proscription,  dispersion,  decimation,  but  for  the  magnanim- 
ity and  wisdom  of  that  great  prince,  who,  bent  on  fulfilling  his 
mission,  and  insensible  alike  to  fiattery  and  to  outrage^  coldly 
and  inflexibly  saved  them  in  their  own  despite. 

It  seemed  that  nothing  but  blood  would  satisfy  them.  The 
a«»pect  and  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  reminded  men 
of  the  time  of  the  ascendency  of  Gates ;  and,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  the  resemblance,  Gates  himself  was  there. 
As  a  witness,  indeed,  he  could  now  render  no  service ;  but  he 
had  caught  the  scent  of  carnage,  and  came  to  gloat  on  the 
butchery  in  which  he  could  no  longer  take  an  active  part.  His 
loathsome  features  were  again  daily  seen,  and  his  well-known 
**  Ah  Laard,  ah  Laard ! "  was  again  daily  heard  in  the  lobbies  and 
in  the  gallery.*  The  House  fell  first  on  the  renegades  of  the  late 
reign.  Of  those  renegades  the  Earls  of  Peterborough  and 
Salisbury  were  the  highest  in  rank,  but  were  also  the  lowest  in 
intellect ;  for  Salisbury  had  always  been  an  idiot ;  and  Peter- 
borough had  long  been  a  dotard.  It  was  however  resolved  by  the 
Commons  that  both  had,  by  joining  the  Church  of  Rome,  com- 
mitted high  treason,  and  that  both  should  be  impeached.f  A 
message  to  that  effect  was  sent  to  the  Lords.  Poor  old  Peter- 
borough was  instantly  taken  into  custody  and  was  sant,  totter- 
ing on  a  crutch,  and  wrapped  up  in  woollen  stuffs,  to  the  Tower. 
The  next  day  Salisbury  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  his  peers. 
lie  muttered  something  about  his  youth  and  his  foreign  educa- 
tion, and  was  then  sent  to  bear  Peterborough  company.  J  The 
Commons  had  meanwhile  passed  on  to  offenders  of  humbler 
station  and  better  understanding.  Sir  Edward  Hales  was 
brought  before  them.  He  had,  doubtless,  by  holding  office 
in  defiance  of  the  Test  Act,  incurred  heavy  penalties.  But 
these  penalties  fell  far  short  of  what  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the 
victorious  party  demanded ;  and  he  was  committed  as  a  traitor.S 
Then  Obadiah  Walker  was  led  in.     He  behaved  with  a  pusiUa 


*  Roger  North's  Life  of  Dudley  North, 
t  Commons' Jo  Jrnals,  Oct.  26,  1689 
I  Loids*  Journals,  October  26  and  27,  1689 
\  Commons's  Journala,  Oct.  26, 1689 
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Dtmitj  and  disengenuousness  which  deprived  him  of  all  claim 
tc  respect  or  pity.  He  protested  that  he  had  never  changed 
hi»  religion,  that  his  opinions  had  always  been  and  still  w^re 
those  of  some  highly  respectable  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that  there  were  points  on  which  he  differed  from 
the  Papists.  In  spite  of  this  quibbling,  he  was  pronounced 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  sent  to  prison.*  Castlemaine  was 
put  next  to  the  bar,  interrogated,  and  committed  under  a  war- 
rant which  charged  him  with  the  capital  crime  of  trying  to  rec- 
oncile the  kingdom  to  the  Church  of  Rome-f 

In  the  mean  time  the  Lords  had  appointed  a  Committee  to 
inquire  who  were  answerable  for  the  deaths  of  Russell,  of  Sid- 
ney, and  of  some  other  eminent  Whigs.  Of  this  Committee, 
which  was  popularly  called  the  Murder  Committee,  the  Earl 
of  Stamford,  a  Whig  who  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the 
plots  formed  by  his  party  against  the  Stuarts,  was  chairman.J 
The  books  of  the  Council  were  inspected ;  the  clerks  of  the 
Council  were  examined ;  some  facts  disgraceful  to  the  Judges, 
to  the  Solicitors  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  witnesses  fur  the 
Crown,  and  to  the  keepers  of  the  state  prisons  were  elicited  ; 
but  about  the  packing  of  the  juries  no  evidence  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  Sheriffs  kept  their  own  counsel.  Sir  Dudley 
North,  in  particular,  underwent  a  most  severe  cross-examina- 
tion with  characteristic  clearness  of  head  and  firmness  of  tem- 
per, and  steadily  asserted  that  he  had  never  troubled  himself 
about  the  political  opinions  of  the  persons  whom  he  put  on  any 
panel,  but  had  merely  inquired  whether  they  were  substantial 
citizens.  He  was  undoubtedly  lying ;  and  so  some  of  the  Whig 
peers  told  him  in  very  plain  words,  and  in  very  loud  tones ;  but, 
though  they  were  morally  certain  of  his  guilt,  they  could  find 
no  proofs  which  would  support  a  criminal  charge  against  him. 
The  indelible  stain,  however,  remains  on  his  memory,  and  is 
Btill  a  subject  of  lamentation  to  those  who,  while  loathing  his 
dishonesty  and  cruelty,  cannot  forget  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  original,  profound,  and  accurate  thinkers  of  his  age.  § 

Halifax,  more  fortunate  than  Dudley  North,  was  completely 
cleared,  not  only  from  legal,  but  also  from  moral  guilt.     lie 


*  r^oramons'  Journals,  Oct.  26,  1689j  Wood^s  Athenaa  Oxonienses; 
Dod's  Church  History,  VIII.  ii.  3. 

t  Commons'  Journals,  October  28,  {689.  The  proceedings  will  bo 
bund  in  the  collection  of  State  Trials. 

I  Lords'  Journals,  Nov.  2  and  6,  1689. 

\  Lords'  Journals,  Dec.  20,  1689  ;  Life  of  Dudley  North. 
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was  the  chief  object  of  attack  ;  and  yet  a  severe  examinatioo 
brought  nothing  to  light  that  was  not  to  his  honor.  Tillotsoo 
was  called  as  a  witness.  He  swore  that  he  had  been  the  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  Halifax  and  Russell  when  Rus- 
sell was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  "  My  Lord  Halifax,"  said 
the  Doctor,  "  showed  a  very  compassionate  concern  for  my 
Lord  Russell ;  and  my  Lord  Russell  charged  me  with  his  last 
thanks  for  my  Lord  Halifax's  humanity  and  kindness."  It  was 
proved  that  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  born« 
similar  testimony  to  Halifax's  good-nature.  One  hostile  wit* 
Dess  indeed  was  produced,  John  Hampden,  whose  mean  su[>* 
plications  and  enormous  bribes  had  saved  his  neck  from  the 
halter.  He  was  now  a  powerful  and  prosperous  man ;  he  was 
a  leader  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
yet  he  was  one  of  the  most  unhappy  beings  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  recollection  of  the  pitiable  figure  which  he  had  made 
at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  embittered  his  temper,  and  im- 
pelled him  to  avenge  himself  without  mercy  on  those  who  had 
directly  or  indirectly  contributed  to  his  humiliation.  Of  all  the 
Whigs  he  was  the  most  intolerant  and  the  most  obstinately 
hostile  to  all  plans  of  amnesty.  The  consciousness  that  he  had 
disgraced  himself  made  him  jealous  of  his  dignity  and  quick 
to  take  offence.  He  constantly  paraded  his  services  and  his 
sufferings,  as  if  he  hoped  that  this  ostentatious  display  would 
hide  from  others  the  stain  which  nothing  could  hide  from  him- 
self. Having  during  many  months  harangued  vehemently 
against  Halifax  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  now  came  to 
swear  against  Halifax  before  the  Lords.  The  scene  was  curi- 
ous. The  witness  represented  himself  as  having  saved  his 
country,  as  having  planned  the  Revolution,  as  having  placed 
their  Majesties  on  the  throne.  He  then  gave  evidence  intended 
to  show  that  his  life  had  been  endangered  by  the  machinations 
of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  but  that  evidence  missed  the  mark  at 
which  it  was  aimed,  and  recoiled  on  him  from  whom  it  pro- 
ceeded. Hampden  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  sent 
his  wife  to  implore  the  intercession  of  the  man  whom  he  was 
now  persecuting.  ^*  Is  it  not  strange,"  asked  Halifax,  ^*  that 
you  should  have  requested  the  good  offices  of  one  whose  arts 
had  brought  your  head  into  peril  ?  "  "  Not  at  all,"  said  Hamp- 
den ;  ^^  to  whom  was  I  to  apply  except  to  the  men  who  were  in 
power  ?  I  applied  to  Lord  Jeffreys  ;  I  applied  to  Father  Pe- 
tre ;  and  I  paid  them  six  thousand  pounds  for  their  services." 
**  But  did  Lord  HalifiEUL  take  any  money  ?  "     ^  No ;  I  capnol 
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MLj  that  he  did."  "  And,  Mr.  Hampden,  did  not  you  after- 
wards send  your  wife  to  thank  him  for  his  kimlness ?"  '^  Yes; 
I  believe  I  did,"  answered  Hampden  ;  "but  I  kno#  of  no  solid 
effects  of  that  kindness.  If  there  were  any,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  my  Lord  to  tell  me  what  they  were."  Disgraceful 
as  had  been  the  appearance  which  this  degenerate  heir  of  an  il- 
lustrious name  had  made  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  appearance 
which  he  made  before  the  Committee  of  Murder  was  more  dis- 
graceful still.*  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  a  person  who  had 
been  far  more  cruelly  wronged  than  he,  but  whose  nature  di^ 
fered  widely  from  bis,  the  noble-minded  Lady  Russell,  remon- 
strated against  the  injustice  with  which  the  extreme  Whigs 
treated  Ilalifax.t 

The  malice  of  John  Hampden,  however,  was  unwearied  and 
anabashed.  A  few  days  later,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  of  Commons  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  he  made  a  bitter 
speech,  in  which  he  ascribed  all  the  disasters  of  the  year  to  the 
influence  of  the  men  who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
been  censured  by  Parliaments,  of  the  men  who  had  attempted 
to  mediate  between  James  and  William.  The  King,  he  said, 
ought  to  dismiss  from  his  councils  and  presence  all  the  three 
noblemen  who  had  been  sent  to  negotiate  with  him  at  Hunger- 
ford.  He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  danger  of  employing  men 
of  republican  principles.  He  doubtless  alluded  to  the  chief 
object  of  his  implacable  malignity.  For  Halifax,  though  from 
temper  averse  to  violent  changes,  was  well  known  to  be  in  spec- 
ulation a  republican,  and  often  talked  with  much  ingenuity  and 
pleasantry,  against  hereditary  monarchy.  The  only  effect, 
however,  of  the  reflection  now  thrown  on  him,  was  to  call  forth 
a  roar  of  derision.  That  a  Hampden,  that  the  grandson  of 
the  great  leader  of  the  Long  Parliament,  that  a  man  who 
boasted  of  having  conspired  with  Algernon  Sidney  against  the 
royal  House,  should  use  the  word  republican  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach !  When  the  storm  of  laughter  had  subsided,  several 
members  stood  up  to  vindicate  the  accused  statesman.  Sey- 
mour declared  that,  much  as  he  disapproved  of  the  manner 
in  which   the   administration  had  lately  been  conducted,  he 


*  The  report  is   in  the  Lords'  Joamals,  Dec.  20,  1689.    Hampden's 
examioiition  was  on  the  18th  of  November. 

t  This,  1  think,  is  clear  from  a  letter  of  Lady  Mont^ae  to  Ladj  Hus 
Bell,  dau^d  Dec.  23,  1689,  three  days  after  the  Committee  of  Murder  iia^l 
leported 
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Itself.  Common  decency  required  at  least  an  adjounimetit 
An  adjournment  was  moved ;  but  the  motion  was  rejected  by 
a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  votes  to  eighty-nine.  The  ques- 
tion was  then  put  that  SacheverelTs  clause  should  stand  part 
of  the  bill,  and  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  to 
eixty-eight.  Sir  Robert  Howard  immediately  moved  that 
every  person  who,  being  under  Sacheverell*s  clause  disqualified 
for  municipal  office,  should  presume  to  take  any  such  office, 
should  forfeit  h\e  hundred  pounds,  and  should  be  for  life  in- 
capable  of  holding  any  public  employment  whatever.  The 
Tories  did  not  venture  to  divide.*  The  rules  of  the  House 
put  it  in  the  power  of  a  minoru^  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  a 
bill ;  and  this  was  assuredly  one^  of  the  very  rare  occasions 
on  which  that  power  would  have  been  with  great  propriety 
exerted.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  parliamentary 
tacticians  of  that  age  were  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  a 
small  number  of  members  can,  without  violating  any  form, 
retard  the  course  of  business. 

It  was  immediately  resolved  that  the  bill,  eqlarged  by  Sach- 
cverell's  and  Howard's  clauses,  should  be  engrossed;  The 
most  vehement  Whigs  were  bent  on  finally  passing  it  wittitn 
forty-eight  hours.  The  Lords,  indeed,  were  not  likely  to  re- 
gard it  very  favorably.  But  it  should  seem  that  some  desperate 
men  were  prepared  to  withhold  the  supplies  till  it  should  pass, 
nay,  even  to  tack  it  to  the  bill  of  supply,  and  thus  to  place  the 
Upper  House  under  the  necessity  of  either  consenting  to  a  vast 
proscription  of  the  Tories  or  refusing  to  the  government  the 
^means  of  carrying  on  the  war.f  There  were  Whigs,  however, 
honest  enough  to  wish  that  fair  play  should  be  given  to  the 
hostile  party,  and  prudent  enough  to  know  that  an  advantage 
obtained  by  violence  and  cunning  could  not  be  permanent. 
These  men  insisted  that  at  least  a  week  should  be  suffered  to 
elapse  before  the  third  reading,  and  carried  their  point  Their 
less  scrupulous  associates  complained  bitterly  that  the  good 
cause  was  betrayed.  What  new  laws  of  war  were  these  ?  Why 
was  chivalrous  courtesy  to  be  shown  to  foes  who  thought  no 

*  Ck>mmons'  Journals,  Jan.  2,  16|o'. 

t  Thus,  I  think,  must  be  understood  some  remarkable  words  in  a  letter 
written  by  William  to  Portland,  on  the  day  after  Sachevereli's  bold  and 
anexpected  move.  William  calculates  the  amount  of  the  supplies,  and 
then  says:  "S'lls  n'y  mettent  des  conditions  que  vous  savez,  c'est  une 
bonne  affaire:  mais  les  Wigges  sont  si  glorieux  d'avoir  vaincu  qa'ilf 
tntreprendront  tout." 
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stratagem  immoral,  and  who  had  never  given  quarter?  And 
what  had  been  done  that  was  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
law  of  Parliament?  That  law  knew  nothing  of  short  notices 
and  long  notices,  of  thin  houses  and  full  houses.  It  was  the 
business  of  a  representative  of  the  people  to  be  in  his  place* 
If  he  chose  to  shoot  and  guzzle  at  his  country  seat  when  im- 
portant business  was  under  consideration  at  Westminster,  what 
right  had  he  to  murmur  because  more  upright  and  laborious 
servants  of  the  public  passed,  in  his  absence,  a  bill  which  ap- 
peared to  them  necessary  to  the  public  safety  ?  As,  however,  a 
postponement  of  a  few  days  appeared  to  be  inevitable,  those 
who  had  intended  to  gain  the  victory  by  stealing  a  march  now 
disclaimed  that  intention.  They  solemnly  assured  the  King, 
who  could  not  help  showing  some  displeasure  at  their  conduct, 
and  who  felt  much  more  displeasui^e  than  he  showed,  that  they 
had  owed  nothing  to  surprise,  and  that  they  were  quite  certain 
of  a  majority  in  the  fullest  house.  Sacheverell  is  said  to  have 
declared  with  great  warmth  that  he  would  stake  his  seat  on 
the  issue,  and  that  if  he  found  himself  mistaken  he  would 
never  show  his  face  in  Parliament  again.  Indeed,  the  general 
opinion  at  first  was  that  the  Whigs  would  win  the  day.  But 
it  soon  became  clear  that  the  fight  would  be  a  hard  one.  The 
mails  had  carried  out  along  all  the  high  roads  the  tidings  that,  on 
the  second  of  January,  the  Commons  had  agreed  to  a  retro- 
spective penal  law  against  the  whole  Tory  party,  and  that,  on 
the  tenth,  that  law  would  be  considered  for  the  last  time.  The 
whole  kingdom  was  moved  from  Northumberland  to  Cornwall, 
A  hundred  knights  and  squires  left  their  halls  hung  with  mis- 
tletoe and  holly,  and  their  boards  groaning  with  brawn  and 
plum  porridge,  and  rode  up  post  to  town,  cursing  the  short 
days,  the  cold  weather,  the  miry  roads,  and  the  villanous 
Whigs.  The  Whigs,  too,  brought  up  reinforcements,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent;  for  the  clauses  were  generally  unpopular, 
and  not  without  good  cause.  Assuredly,  no  reasonable  man  of 
any  party  will  deny  that  the  Tories,  in  surrendering  to  the 
Crown  all  the  municipal  franchises  of  the  realm,  and,  with 
those  franchises,  the  power  of  altering  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  committed  a  great  fault.  But  in  that  fault 
the  nation  itself  had  been  an  accomplice.  If  the  Mayors  and 
Aldermen  whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  punish  had,  when  the 
tide  of  loyal  enthusiasm  ran  high,  sturdily  refused  to  comply 
with  the  wish  of  their  Sovereign,  they  would  have  been  pointed 
U  in  the  street  as  Roundhead  knaves,  preached  at  by  the  Uec- 
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tor,  lampooned  in  ballads,  and  probably  burned  in  effi^  before 
their  own  doors.  That  a  community  should  be  hurried  into 
errors  alternately  by  fear  of  tyranny  and  by  fear  of  anarchy 
is  doubtless  a  great  evil.  But  the  remedy  for  that  evil  is  not 
to  punish  for  such  errors  some  persons  who  have  merely  erred 
with  the  rest,  and  who  have  since  repented  with  the  rest.  Nor 
ought  it  to  have  been  forgotten  that  the  offenders  against  whom 
Sachevereirs  clause  was  directed  had,  in  1G88,  made  large 
atonement  for  the  misconduct  of  which  they  had  been  guilty 
in  1683.  They  had,  as  a  class,  stood  up  firmly  against  the 
dispensing  power ;  and  most  of  them  had  actually  been  turned 
out  of  their  municipal  offices  by  James  for  refusing  to  support 
his  policy.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  to  in- 
flict on  all  these  men  without  exception  a  degrading  punish- 
ment should  have  raised  such  a  stoinn  of  public  indignation  as 
many  Whig  members  of  parliament  were  unwilling  to  face. 

As  the  decisive  conflict  drew  near,  and  as  the  muster  of  the 
Tories  became  hourly  stronger  and  stronger,  the  uneasiness  of 
Sacheverell  and  of  his  confederates  increased.  They  found 
that  they  could  hardly  hope  for  a  complete  victory.  They 
must  make  some  concession.  They  must  propose  to  recommii 
the  bill.  They  must  declare  themselves  willing  to  considei 
whether  any  distinction  could  be  made  between  the  chief  offend 
ers  and  the  multitudes  who  had  been  misled  by  evil  example. 
But  as  the  spirit  of  one  party  fell  the  spirit  of  the  other  rose. 
The  Tories,  glowing  with  resentment  which  was  but  too  just, 
were  resolved  to  listen  to  no  terms  of  compromise. 

The  tenth  of  January  came ;  and,  before  the  late  daybreak 
of  that  season,  the  House  was  crowded.  More  than  a  hundred 
and  sixty  members  had  come  up  to  town  within  a  week.  From 
dawn  till  the  candles  had  burned  down  to  their  sockets  the  ranks 
kept  unbroken  order ;  and  few  members  left  their  seats  except 
for  a  few  minutes  to  take  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  glass  of  claret. 
Messengers  were  in  waiting  to  carry  the  result  to  Kensing- 
ton, where  William,  though  shaken  by  a  violent  cough,  sate  up 
till  midnight,  anxiously  expecting  the  news,  and  writing  to  Port- 
land, whom  he  had  sent  on  an  important  mission  to  the  Hague. 

The  only  remaining  account  of  the  debate  is  defective  and 
confused.  But  from  that  account  it  appears  that  the  excitement 
was  great.  Sharp  things  were  said.  One  young  Whig  member 
used  language  so  hot  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  culled  to 
ihe  bar.  Some  reflections  wei-e  thrown  on  the  Speaker  fiir 
allowing  too  much  license  to  his  own  friends.     But  in  tritk  it 
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mattered  little  whether  he  called  transgressors  to  order  or  not 
Tlie  House  had  long  been  quite  unmanageable ;  and  veteran 
members  bitterly  regretted  the  old  gravity  of  debate  and  the 
old  authority  of  the  chair.*  That  Somers  disapproved  of  the 
violence  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  may  be  inferred,  both 
from  the  whole  course  of  his  public  life,  and  from  the  very 
significant  fact  that,  though  he  had  charge  of  the  Corporatiou 
Bill,  he  did  not  move  the  penal  clauses,  but  left  that  ungracious 
office  to  men  more  impetuous  and  less  sagacious  than  himselC 
He  did  not  however  abandon  his  allies  in  this  emergency,  but 
spoke  for  them,  and  tried  to  make  the  best  of  a  very  bad  case. 
The  House  divided  several  times.  On  the  first  division,  a 
hundred  and  seventy-four  voted  with  Sacheverell,  a  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  against  him.  Still,  the  battle  was  stubbornly 
kept  up  ;  but  the  majority  increased  from  ^ve  to  ten,  from  ten 
to  twelve,  and  from  twelve  to  eigiiteen.  Then  at  length,  afler 
a  stormy  sitting  of  fourteen  hours,  the  Whigs  yielded.  It  was» 
near  midnight  when,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  and  triumph  of  the 
Tories,  the  clerk  tore  away  from  the  parchment  on  which  the 
bill  had  been  engrossed  the  odious  clauses  of  Sacheverell  and 
Howard.! 

*  "  The  authority  of  the  chair,  the  awe  and  reverence  to  order,  and  the 
due  method  of  debates  being  irrecoverably  lost  by  the  disorder  and 
tumultuousness  of  the  House." —  Sir  J.  Trevor  to  the  King,  Appendix  to 
Dairy mple^s  Memoirs,  Part  ii.  Book  4. 

t  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  10,  I6f  J.  I  have  done  my  best  to  frame 
an  account  of  this  contest  out  of  very  defective  materials.  Burnet's  nar- 
rative contains  nK)re  blunders  than  lines.  He  evidently  trusted  to  hia 
memory,  and  was  completely  deceived  by  it.  My  chief  authorities  are 
the  Journals;  Grey's  Debates ;  William's  Letters  to  Portland;  the  De- 
spatches of  Van  Citters;  a  Letter  concerning  the  Disabling  Clauses,  latt^'ly 
offered  to  the  House  of  Commons,  for  regulating  Corporations,  1690; 
The  True  Friends  to  Corporations  vindicated,  in  an  answer  to  a  letter 
concerning  the  Disabling  Clauses,  1690;  and  Some  Queries  concerning 
the  Election  of  Members  for  the  ensuing  Parliament,  1690.  To  this  last 
pamphlet  is  appended  a  list  of  those  who  voted   for  the  Sacheverell 

Clause.  See  also  Clarendon's  Diary,  Jan.  10,  16f8,  and  the  Third  Part 
of  the  Caveat  against  the  Whigs,  17*12.  William's  Letter  of  the  lOth  of 
January  ends  thus.  The  news  of  the  first  division  only  had  reached 
Kensington.  ^^11  est  k  present  onze  eures  du  nuit,  et  a  dix  cures  U 
Chuml)re  Basse  estuit  encore  ensemble.  Ainsi  je  nc  vous  puis  escrire  par 
eette  ordinaire  Tissue  de  I'aifaire.  Lcs  previos  questions  les  Tories  I'ont 
emport^  de  cinq  vols.  Ainsi  vous  pouvcz  voir  que  la  chose  est  bien  dig- 
putee.  J'ay  si  grand  somiel,  et  mon  toux.  m'incomode  que  je  ne  "ous  en 
laorez  dire  d'avantage.  Jusqucs  k  mourir  k  vous." 
On  the  same  night,  Van  Citters  wrote  to  the  States  General.    The 
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Einbi)ldened  by  this  great  victory,  the  Tories  made  an  at* 
tempt  to  push  forward  the  Indemnity  Bill  which  had  lain 
many  weeks  neglected  on  the  table.*  But  the  Whigs,  notwith- 
standing their  recent  defeat,  were  still  the  majority  of  the 
House ;  and  many  members,  who  had  shrunk  from  the  unpop- 
ularity which  they  would  have  incurred  by  supporting  the 
Sacheverell  clause  and  the  Howard  clause,  were  perfectly  will- 
ing to  assist  in  retarding  the  general  pardon.  They  still  pro- 
pounded their  favourite  dilemma.  How,  they  asked,  was  it 
possible  to  defend  this  project  of  amnesty  without  condemning 
the  Revolution  ?  Could  it  be  contended  that  crimes  which  had 
been  grave  enough  to  justify  resistance  had  not  been  grave 
enough  to  deserve  punishment  ?  And,  if  those  crimes  were  of 
such  magnitude  that  they  could  justly  be  visited  on  the  Sov- 
ereign whom  the  Constitution  had  exempted  from  responsibility, 
on  what  principle  was  immunity  to  be  granted  to  his  advisers 
and  tools,  who  were  beyond  all  doubt  responsible  ?  One  face- 
tious member  put  this  argument  in  a  singular  form.  He  con- 
trived to  place  in  the  Speaker's  chair  a  paper  which,  when 
examined,  appeared  to  be  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  for  King  James, 
with  a  sneering  preamble  about  the  mercy  which  had,  since 
the  Revolution,  been  extended  to  morfe  heinous  offenders,  and 
about  the  indulgence  due  to  a  King,  who,  in  oppressing  his 
people,  had  only  acted  after  the  fashion  of  all  Kings.f 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  mock  Bill  of  Indemnity  dis- 
turbed the  gravity  of  the  Commons,  it  was  moved  that  the 
House  should  go  into  Committee  on  the  real  Bill.  The  Whigs 
threw  the  motion  out  by  a  hundred  and  ninety-three  votes  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty-six.  They  then  proceeded  to  resolve  that  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  delinquents  should  be  forth- 
with brought  in,  and  engrafted  on  the  Bill  of  Indemnity.^ 

A  few  hours  iater,  a  vote  passed  that  showed  more  clearly 
than  any  thing  that  had  yet  taken  place  how  little  chance  there 
was  that  the  public  mind  would  be  speedily  quieted  by  an  am- 


debate,  he  said,  had  been  very  sharp.  The  design  of  the  Whigs,  whom 
he  calls  the  Presbyterians,  had  been  nothing  less  than  to  exclude  their 
opponents  from  all  offices,  and  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  exclasivff 
possession  of  power. 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  11,  16f  ^. 

t  Narcissus  Luttreli's  Diary,  Jan.  16,  1690,  Van  Citten  to  the  Statat 

General,  Jan.  ^{-. 

I  C)ommons'  Journals,  Jan.  !6,  16JS. 
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nesty.  Few  persons  sioofl  higher  in  the  estimation  ot  the 
Tory  party  than  Sir  Rohfirt  Sawyer.  He  was  a  man  of  ample 
fortune  and  aristocratical  connections,  of  ortliodox  opinions  and 
regular  life,  an  able  and  experienced  lawyer,  a  well-read  scholar, 
and,  in  spite  of  a  little  pomposity,  a  good  speaker.  He  had 
been  Attorney-General  at  {he  time  of  the  detection  of  the  Rye 
House  Plot;. he  had  been  employed  for  the  Crown  in  the  pros- 
ecutions which  followed;  and  he  had  conducted  those  prosecuo 
tions  with  an  eagerness  which  would,  in  our  time,  be  called 
cruelty  by  all  parties,  but  which,  in  his  own  time,  and  to  Lia  ^ 
own  party,  seemed  to  be  merely  laudable  zeal.  His  friends 
indeed  asserted  that  he  was  conscientious  even  to  scrupulosity 
in  matters  of  life  and  death ;  *  but  this  is  an  eulogy  which 
persons  who  bring  the  feelings  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
study  of  the  State  Trials  of  the  seventeenth  century  will  have 
some  ditliculty  in  understanding.  The  best  excuse  which  can 
be  made  for  this  part  of  his  life  is  that  the  stain  of  innocent 
blood  was  common  to  him  with  almost  all  the  eminent  public 
men  of  those  evil  days.  When  we  blame  him  for  prosecuting 
Russell,  we  must  not  forget  that  Russell  had  prosecuted 
Stafford. 

Great  as  Sawyer's  offences  were,  he  had  made  great  atone- 
ment for  them.  He  had  stood  up  manfully  against  Popery 
and  despotism  ;  he  had,  in*  the  very  presence  chamber,  posi- 
tively refused  to  draw  warrants  in  contravention  of  Acts  of 
Parliament;  he  had  resigned  his  lucrative  office  rather  than 
appear  in  Westminster  Hall  as  the  champion  of  the  dispensing 
power ;  he  had  been  the  leading  counsel  for  the  seven  Bishops  ; 
and  he  had,  on  the  day  of  their  trial,  done  his  duty  ably,  hon- 
estly, and  fearlessly.  He  was,  therefore,  a  favorite  with  High 
Churchmen,  and  might  be  thought  to  have  fairly  earned  his 
pardon  from  the  Whigs.  But  the  Whigs  were  not  in  a  par- 
doning mood ;  and  Sawyer  was  now  called  to  account  for  hia 
conduct  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong. 

If  Armstrong  was  not  belied,  he  was  deep  in  the  worst  se- 
crets of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  was  one  of  those  who  under- 
took to  slay  the  two  royal  brothers.  When  the  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  he  fled  to  the  Continent,  and  was  outlawed. 
The  magistrates  of  Leyden  were  induced  by  a  bribe  to  deliver 
him  up.  He  was  hurried  on  board  of  an  English  ship,  carried 
*o  London,  and  brought  before  the  King's  Bench.     Sawyei 


*  Boirer  North^s  Life  of  Guildford. 
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moved  the  Court  to  award  execution  on  the  outlawry.  Arr> 
strong  represented  that  a  year  had  not  yet  elapsed  since  he 
had  been  outlawed,  and  that,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  an  outlaw  who  yielded  himself  within  the 
year,  was  entitled  to  plead  Not  Guilty,  and  to  put  himself  on 
his  country.  To  this  it  was  answered  that  Armstrong  had  not 
yielded  himself,  that  he  had  been  dragged  to  the  bar  a  pris- 
oner, and  that  he  had  no  right  to  claim  a  privilege  which  was 
evidently  meant  to  be  given  only  to  persons  who  voluntarily 
rendered  themselves  up  to  public  justice.  Jeffreys  and  the 
other  judges  unanimously  overruled  Armstrong's  objection,  and 
granted  the  award  of  execution.  Then  followed  one  of  the 
most  terrible  of  the  many  terrible  scenes  which,  in  those  times, 
disgraced  our  Courts.  The  daughter  of  the  unhappy  man  was 
at  his  side.  "  My  Lord,"  she  cried  out,  "  you  will  not  murder 
my  father.  This  is  murdering  a  man."  "  How  now  ?  "  roared 
the  Chief  Justice.  "  Who  is  this  woman  ?  Take  her,  Mar- 
shal. Take  her  away."  She  was  forced  out,  crying  as  she 
went,  *'  God  Almighty's  judgments  light  on  you  ! "  "  God  Al- 
mighty's judgment,"  said  Jeffreys,  "  will  light  on  traitors. 
Thank  God,  I  am  clamor  proof."  When  she  was  gone,  her 
father  again  insisted  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  right. 
"  I  jisk,"  he  said,  "  only  the  benefit  of  the  law."  "  And,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  you  shall  have  it,"  said  the  jufdge.  "  Mr.  Sheriff, 
see  that  execution  be  done  on  Friday  next  There  is  the  ben- 
efit of  the  law  for  you."  On  the  following  Friday,  Armstrong 
was  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered ;  and  his  head  was  placed 
over  Westminster  Hall.* 

The  insolence  and  cruelty  of  Jeffreys  excite,  even  at  the  dis- 
tance of  so  many  years,  an  indignation  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  be  just  to  him.  Yet  a  perfectly  dispassionate  inquirer  may 
perhaps  think  it  by  no  means  clear  that  the  award  of  execution 
was  illegal.  There  was  no  precedent ;  and  the  words  of  the 
Act  of  Edward  the  Sixth  may,  without  any  straining,  be  con- 
strued as  the  Court  construed  them.  Indeed,  had  the  penalty 
been  only  fine  or  imprisonment,  nobody  would  have  seen  any 
thing  reprehensible  in  the  proceeding.  But  to  send  a  man  to 
the  gallows  as  a  traitor,  without  confronting  him  with  his  accu- 
sers, without  hearing  his  defence,  solely  because  a  timidity 
which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  innocence  has  impelled  him 
to  hide  himself,  is  surely  a  violation,  if  not  of  any  vrritten  law, 


*  See  the  accoant  of  the  proceedings  in  the  collection  of  Statd  TriaUt 
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yet  of  tLose  great  principles  to  which  all  laws  ought  to  cDnform. 
The  case  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
orphan  daughter  of  Armstrong  came  to  the  bar  to  demand 
vengeance  ;  and  a  warm  debate  followed.  Sawyer  was  fiercely 
attacked,  and  strenuously  defended.  The  Tories  declared  thsifi 
he  appeared  to  them  to  have  done  only  what,  as  counsel  for  tho 
Crown,  he  was  bound  to  do,  and  to  have  discharged  his  doty 
to  God,  to  the  King,  and  to  the  prisoner.  If  the  award  was 
legal,  nobody  was  to  blame ;  and,  if  the  award  was  illegal,  the 
blame  lay,  not  with  the  Attorney- General,  but  with  the  Judges. 
There  would  be  an  end  of  all  liberty  of  speech  at  the  bar,  if  aa 
advocate  was  to  be  punished  for  making  a  strictly  regular  ap- 
plication to  a  Court,  and  for  arguing  that  certain  words  in  a 
statute  were  to  be  understood  in  a  certain  sense.  The  Whiga 
called  Sawyer  murderer,  bloodhound,  hangman,  ff  the  liberty 
of  speech  claimed  by  advocates,  meant  the  liberty  of  harangu« 
ing  men  to  death,  it  was  high  time  that  the  nation  should  rise 
up,  and  exterminate  the  whole  race  of  lawyers.  "Things  will 
never  be  well  done,"  said  one  orator,  **  till  some  of  that  profes* 
sion  be  made  examples."  "  No  crime  to  demand  execution  ! " 
exclaimed  John  Hampden.  "  We  shall  be  told  next  that  it  was 
no  crime  in  the  Jews  to  cry  out  '  Crucify  him.'  "  A  wise  and 
just  man  would  probably  have  been  of  opinion  that  this  was 
not  a  case  for  severity.  Sawyer's  conduct  might  have  been,  to 
a  certain  extent,  culpable ;  but,  if  an  Act  of  Indemnity  was  to 
be  passed  at  all,  it  was  to  be  passed  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
whose  conduct  had  been  culpable.  The  question  was  not 
whether  he  was  guiltless  ;  but  whether  his  guilt  was  of  so  pecu- 
liarly black  a  die  that  he  ought,  notwithstanding  all  his  sacri  • 
fices  and  services,  to  be  excluded  by  name  from  the  mercy 
which  was  to  be  granted  to  many  thousands  of  offenders.  This 
question,  calm  and  impartial  judges  would  probably  have  de- 
cided in  his  favor.  It  was,  however,  resolved  that  he  should 
be  excepted  from  the  Indemnity,  and  expelled  from  the  House.* 
On  the  morrow,  the  Bill  of  Indemnity,  now  transformed  into 
a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  was  again  discussed.  The 
Whigs  consented  to  refer  it  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
but  proposed  to  instruct  the  Committee  to  begin  its  labors  by 
making  out  a  list  of  the  offenders  who  were  to  be  proscribed. 
The  Tories  moved  the  previous  question.    The  House  divided, 


•  OvmmonB*  Joomals,  Jan.  20, 16|S;  Grey's  Debates,  Jan  18  and  2a 

18  ♦ 
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and  the  Whigs  carried  their  point  by  a  hundred  and  niuety 
votes  to  a  hundred  and  seventy- three.* 

The  King  watched  these  events  with  painful  anxiety.  He 
was  weary  of  his  crown.  He  had  tried  to  do  justice  to  both 
the  contending  parties  ;  but  justice  would  satisfy  neither.  The 
Tories  hated  him  for  protecting  the  Dissenters.  The  Whigs 
hated  him  for  protecting  the  Tories.  The  amnesty  seemed-  to 
be  more  remote  than  when,  ten  months  before,  he  first  recom- 
mended it  from  the  throne.  The  last  campaign  in  Ireland  had 
been  disastrous.  It  might  well  be  that  the  next  campaign 
would  be  more  disastrous  still.  The  malpractices,  which  had 
done  more  than  the  exhalations  of  the  marshes  of  Dundalk,  to 
destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  English  troops,  were  likely  to  be 
as  monstrous  as  ever.  Every  part  of  the  administration  was 
thoroughly  disorganized ;  and  the  people  were  surprised  and 
angry  because  a  foreigner,  newly  come  among  them,  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  them,  and  constantly  thwarted  by  them, 
had  not,  in  a  year,  put  the  whole  machine  of  government  to 
rights.  Most  of  his  ministers,  instead  of  assisting  him,  were 
trying  to  get  up  addresses  and  impeachments  against  each 
other.  Yet  if  he  employed  his  own  countrymen,  on  whose 
fidelity  and  attachment  he  could  rely,  a  general  cry  of  rage 
was  set  up  by  all  the  English  factions.  The  knavery  of  the 
English  Commissariat  had  destroyed  an  army  ;  yet  a  rumor 
that  he  intended  to  employ  an  able,  experienced,  and  trusty 
commissary  from  Holland,  had  excited  general  discontent.  The 
King  felt  that  he  could  not,  while  thus  situated,  render  any 
service  to  that  great  cause  to  which  his  whole  soul  was  devoted. 
Already  the  glory  which  he  had  won  by  conducting  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  the  most  important  enterprise  of  that  age,  was 
becoming  dim.  Even  his  friends  had  begun  to  doubt  whether 
he  really  possessed  all  that  sagacity  and  energy  which  had  a 
few  months  before  extorted  the  unwilling  admiration  of  his 


*  Commons'  Joarnals,  Jan.  21,  isf  J.  On  the  same  day,  William 
wrote  thus  from  Kensington  to  Portland :  **  C'est  aujourd'hui  le  grand 
jour  a  r^guard  du  Bill  of  Indemnity.  Selon  tout  ce  que  je  puis 
aprendre,  il  y  aura  beaucoup  de  chaleur,  et  rien  determiner;  et  de  U. 
mani^re  que  la  chose  est  entourr^,  11  n'y  a  point  d'aparence  que  cette 
affaire  viene  k  aucune  conclusion.  Et  ainsi  il  se  pouroit  que  la  cessiou 
fust  fort  courte ;  n'ayant  plus  d'argent  k  esp^rer ;  et  les  esprits  8*aigrifl- 
Bent  Pun  contre  I'autre  de  plus  en  plus."  Three  days  later,  Vac  Citter* 
Informed  the  States  General  that  the  excitement  about  the  Bill  of  Indenr 
Dity  was  extreme. 
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duemies.  But  he  would  endure  his  splendid  slavery  r.o  longer 
He  would  return  to  his  native  country.  He  would  content 
himself  with  being  the  first  citizen  of  a  common  wealth  to  which 
the  name  of  Orange  was  dear.  As  such,  he  might  still  be  fore- 
most among  those  who  were  banded  together  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  As  for  the  turbulent  and  ungrateful 
islanders,  who  detested  him  because  he  would  not  let  them  tear 
each  other  in  pieces,  Mary  must  try  what  she  could  do  with 
them.  She  was  born  on  their  soil.  She  spoke  their  language. 
She  did  not  dislike  some  parts  of  their  Liturgy,  which  thej 
fancied  to  be  essential,  and  which  to  him  seemed  at  best  harm- 
less. If  she  had  little  knowledge  of  politics  and  war,  she  had 
what  might  be  more  useful,  feminine  grace  and  tact,  a  sweet 
temper,  a  smile  and  a  kind  word  for  everybody.  She  might 
be  able  to  compose  the  disputes  which  distracted  the  State  and 
the  Church.  Holland,  under  his  government,  and  England 
under  hers,  might  act  cordially  together  against  the  common 
enemy. 

He  secretly  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  his  voyage. 
Having  done  this,  he  called  together  a  few  of  his  chief  coun* 
sellers,  and  told  them  his  purpose.  A  squadron,  he  said,  was 
ready  to  convey  him.  to  his  country.  He  had  done  with  them. 
He  hoped  that  the  Queen  would  be  more  successful.  The 
ministers  were  thunderstruck.  For  once  all  quarrels  were 
suspended.  The  Tory  Caermarthen  on  one  side,  the  Whig 
Shrewsbury  on  the  other,  expostulated  and  implored  with  a 
pathetic  vehemence  rare  in  the  conferences  of  statesmen. 
Many  tears  were  shed.  At  length  the  King  was  induced  to 
give  up,  at  least  for  the  present,  his  design  of  abdicating  the 
government.  But  he  announced  another  design  which  he  was 
fully  determined  not  to  give  up.  Since  he  was  still  to  remain 
at  the  head  of  the  English  administration,  he  would  go  him« 
self  to  Ireland.  He  would  try  whether  the  whole  royal  au- 
thority, strenuously  exerted  on  the  spot  where  the  fate  of  the 
empire  was  to  be  decided,  would  suffice  to  prevent  peculation 
and  to  maintain  discipline.* 

That  he  had  seriously  meditated  a  retreat  to  Holland  long 
continued  to  be  a  secret,  not  only  to  the  multitude,  but  even  to 
the  Queen.f     That  he  had  resolved  to  take  the  command  of 


*  Burnet,  ii.  39 ;  MS.  Memoir  written  by  the  first  Lord  Lonsdale  in  tUl 
lAackintosh  Papers, 
t  Burnet,  ii.  40. 
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his  array  in  Ireland  was  soon  rumored  all  over  London.  Tl 
was  known  that  his  camp  furniture  was  making,  and  that  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  was  busied  in  constructing  a  house  of  wood 
which  was  to  travel  about,  packed  in  two  wagons,  and  to  bd 
set  up  wherever  His  Majesty  might  fix  his  quarters.*  The 
Whigs  raised  a  violent  outcry  against  the  whole  scheme.  Not 
knowing,  or  affecting  not  to  know,  that  it  had  been  formed  by 
William  and  by  William  alone,  and  that  none  of  his  ministort 
had  dared  to  advise  him  to  encounter  the  Irish  swords  and  the 
Irish  atmosphere,  the  whole  party  confidently  affirmed  that  it 
had  been  suggested  by  some  traitor  in  the  cabinet,  by  some 
Tory  who  hated  the  Revolution  and  all  that  had  sprung  from 
the  Revolution.  Would  any  true  fi-iend  have  advised  Hia 
Majesty,  infirm  in  health  as  he  was,  to  expose  himself,  not  only 
to  the  dangers  of  war,  but  to  the  malignity  of  a  climate  which 
had  recently  been  fatal  to  thousands  of  men  much  stronger  than 
himself?  In  private,  the  King  sneered  bitterly  at  this  anxiety 
for  his  safety.  It  was  merely,  in  his  judgment,  the  anxiety 
which  a  hard  master  feels  lest  his  slaves  should  become  unfit 
for  their  drudgery.  The  Whigs,  he  wrote  to  Portland,  were 
afraid  to  lose  tiieir  tool  before  they  had  done  their  work.  "  Aa 
to  their  friendship,"  he  added,  "  you  know  what  it  is  worth.** 
His  resolution,  he  told  his  friend,  was  unalterably  fixed.  Every 
thing  was  at  stake  ;  and  go  he  must,  even  though  the  Parlia* 
ment  should  present  an  address  imploring  him  to  stay.f 

He  soon  learned  that  such  an  address  would  be  immediately 
moved  in  both  Houses  and  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Whig  party.     This  intelligence  satisfied  him   that  it  was 

*  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  January  and  Februarv 

t  William  to  Portland,  Jan.  ^J,  1690.  "Les  Wiges  out  peur  de  m« 
perdre  trop  tost,  avant  qu'ils  n'ayent  fait  avec  raoy  ce  qu'ils  veulent :  car, 
pour  leur  amitid,  vous  savcz  ce  qu'ii  yak  compter  Ikdessus  en  ce  payi 
Icy." 

Jan.  ^ J.    "  Me  voilk  le  plus  embarass^  du  monde,  ne  sachant  quel 

[►arti  prendre,  estant  toujours  persuade  que,  sans  que  j'aille  en  Irlande, 
'on  n  y  faira  rien  qui  vaille.  Four  avoir  du  conseil  en  cette  affaire,  ja 
a'en  ay  point  k  atteudre,  personne  n'ausant  dire  ses  sentimens.  Et  I'on 
oommence  d<yk  li  dire  ouverteraent  que  ce  sont  des  traitres  qui  m'ont  con* 
seilW  de  prendre  cettc  resolution" 

Jan.  f  |.  "Jo  n'ay  encore  rien  dit," — he  means  to  the  Parliament,  — 
"  de  mon  voyage  pour  I'Irlande.  Et  je  ne  suis  point 'encore  determine  si 
jVn  parlerez  :  mais  je  enuns  que  nonobstant  j'aurez  une  adresse  pour  n'y 
point  allcr ;  ce  qui  m'cmbarassera  beaucoup,  puis  que  e'est  nne  n^cBSSiUk 
absolae  que  j*y  aille." 
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time  to  take  a  decisive  step.  He  would  not  discard  the  Whigs, 
but  he  would  give  them  a  lesson  of  which  they  stood  much  in 
need.  He  would  break  the  chain  in  which  they  imagined 
that  they  had  him  fast.  He  would  not  let  them  have  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  power.  He  would  not  let  them  persecute 
the  vanquished  party.  In  their  despite,  he  would  grant  an 
amnesty  to  his  people.  In  their  despite,  he  would  take  the 
command  of  his  army  in  Ireland.  He  ari^nged  his  plan  with 
characteristic  prudence,  firmness,  and  secrecy.  A  single  Eng- 
lishman it  was  necessary  to  trust;  for  William  was  not 
sufficiently  master  of  our  language  to  address  the  Houses  from 
the  throne  in  his  own  words;  and,  on  very  important  occasions, 
his  practice  was  to  write  his  s|)eech  in  French,  and  to  employ 
a  translator.  It  is  certain  that  to  one  person,  and  to  one  only, 
the  King  confided  the  momentous  resolution  which  he  had 
taken ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  person  was  Caer* 
marthen. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  Black  Rod  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  Commons.  The  Speaker  and  the  members 
repaired  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  King  was  on  the  throne. 
He  gave  his  assent  to  the  Supply  Bill,  thanked  the  Houses  for 
It,  announced  his  intention  of  going  to  Ireland,  and  prorogued 
the  Parliament.  None  could  doubt  that  a  dissolution  would 
Bpeedily  follow.  As  the  concluding  words,  **  I  have  thought  it 
convenient  now  to  put  an  end  to  thi»  session,"  were  uttered,  the 
Tories,  both  above  and  below  the  bar,  broke  forth  into  a  shout 
of  joy.  The  King  meanwhile  surveyed  his  audience  from 
the  throne  with  that  bright  eagle  eye  which  nothing  escaped. 
He  might  be  pardoned  if  he  felt  some  little  vindictive  pleasure 
in  annoying  those  who  had  cruelly  annoyed  him.  "  I  saw,"  he 
wrote  to  Portland  the  next  day,  "  faces  an  ell  long.  I  saw 
some  of  those  men  change  color  with  vexation  twenty  times 
while  I  was  speaking."* 


*  William  to  Portland,  ^^  1690;  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General, 

Wime  date;  Evelyn's  Diary ;  Lords*  Journals,  Jan.  27.  I  will  quote  Wil- 
liam's own  words.  "  Vous  vairez  mon  harangue  imprim^ :  ainsi  je  ne 
70U8  en  direz  rien.  Et  pour  les  raisons  qui  m'y  ont  oblige,  je  Ics  reser- 
rerez  k  vous  les  dire  jusques  k  vostre  retour.  II  semble  que  les  Toris  en 
sont  bien  aise,  mais  point  les  Wiggs.  lis  estoient  tons  fort  surpris  quand 
je  leur  parlois,  n*ayant  communique  mon  dessin  qu'k  une  scule  personne. 
Te  vis  des  visages  long  comme  un  aune,  chang^  de  douleur  vingt  fois  pen- 
chant que  j'^  parlois.  Tous  ces  particalarit^s  jusques  k  vostre  hourejox  re- 
wur. 
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A  few  hours  after  the  prorogation,  a  hundred  and  fifty  Tory 
members  of  Parliament  had  a  parting  dinner  together  at  the 
Apollo  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  before  they  set  out  for  their 
(y)unties.  They  were  in  better  temper  with  William  than  they 
had  been  since  his  father-in-law  had  been  turned  oiit  of  White- 
hall. They  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  joyful  surprise 
with  which  they  had  heard  it  announced  from  the  throne  thai 
the  session  was  at  ^an  end.  The  recollection  of  their  dangf  t 
and  the  sense  of  their  deliverance  were  still  fresh.  They 
talked  of  repairing  to  Court  in  a  body  to  testify  their  gratitude  | 
but  they  were  induced  to  forego  their  intention  ;  and  not  with- 
out cause  ;  for  a  great  crowd  of  squires  after  a  revel,  at  which 
doubtless  neither  October  nor  claret  had  been  spared,  might 
have  caused  some  inconvenience  in  the  presence  chamber.  Sir 
John  Lowther,  who  in  wealth  and  influence  was  inferior  to  no 
country  gentleman  of  that  age,  was  deputed  to  carry  the 
thanks  of  the  assembly  to  the  palace.  He  spoke,  he  told  the 
King,  the  sense  of  a  great  body  of  honest  gentlemen.  They 
begged  His  Majesty  to  be  assured  that  they  would  in  their 
counties  do  their  best  to  serve  him  ;  and  they  cordially 
wished  him  a  safe  voyage  to  Ireland,  a  complete  victory,  a 
speedy  return,  and  a  long  and  happy  reign.  During  the  fol- 
lowing week,  many,  who  had  never  shown  their  faces  in  the 
circle  at  St  James's  since  the  Revolution,  went  to  kiss  the 
King's  hand.  So  warmljf  indeed  did  those  who  had  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  half  Jacobites  express  their  approbation  of 
the  policy  of  the  government  that  the  thorough-going  Jacobites 
were  much  disgusted,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  strange 
blindness  which  seemed  to  have  come  on  the  sons  of  the  Church 
of  England.* 

All  the  acts  of  William,  at  this  time,  indicated  his  determi- 
nation to  restrain,  steadily  though  gently,  the  violence  of  the 
Whigs,  and  to  conciliate,  if  possible,  the  good-will  of  the 
Tories.  Several  persons  whom  the  Commons  had  thrown  into 
prison  for  treason  were  set  at  liberty  on  bail.f  The  prelates 
who  held  that  their  allegiance  was  still  due  to  James  were 
treated  with  a  tenderness  rare  in  the  history  of  revolutions. 
Within  a  week  after  the  prorogation,  the  first  of  February 
came,  the  day  on  which  those  ecclesiastics  who  refused  to  take 

*  Evelyn's  Diary;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Feb.  9,  1690;  Van  Cittors  to  the 
States  General,  ^^   '?  Lonsdale  MS.  quoted  by  Dairy mplo. 
t  Narcissus  Lnttrell's  Diary. 
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the  oath  were  to  be  finally  deprived.  Sevei  al  of  the  suspend- 
ed clergy,  after  holding  out  till  the  last  moment,  swore  jusl 
in  time  to  save  themselves  from  beggary.  But  the  Primate 
and  five  of  his  suffragans  were  still  inflexible.  They  conse- 
quently forfeited  their  bishopries ;  but  Sancroft  was  informed 
that  the  King  had  not  yet  relinquished  the  hope  of  biing  able 
to  make  some  arrangement  which  might  avert  the  necessity  of 
appointing  successors,  and  that  the  nonjuj^ing  prelates  might 
continue  for  the  present  to  reside  in  their  palaces.  Their 
receivers  were  appointed  receivers  for  the  Crown,  and  contin- 
ued to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  vacant  sees.*  Similar  indul* 
gence  was  shown  to  some  divines  of  lower  rank.  Sherlock, 
in  particular,  continued,  after  his  deprivation,  to  live  unmolested 
•in  his  official  mansion  close  to  the  Temple  Church. 

And  now  appeared  a  proclamation  dissolving  the  Parliament. 
The  writs  for  a  general  election  went  out ;  and  soon  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  was  in  a  ferment.  Van  Citters,  who  had  re- 
sided in  England  during  many  eventful  years,  declared  that  he 
had  never  seen  London  more  violently  agitated.!  The  excite- 
ment was  kept  up  by  compositions  of  all  sorts,  from  sermons 
with  sixteen  heads  down  to  jingling  street  ballads.  Lists  of 
divisions  were,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  printed  and 
dispersed  for  the  information  of  constituent  bodies.  Two  of 
these  lists  may  still  be  seen  in  old  libr&ries.  One  of  the  two, 
circulated  by  the  Whigs,  contained  the  names  of  those  Tories 
who  had  voted  against  declaring  the  throne  vacant.  The  other, 
circulated  by  the  Tories,  contained  the  names  of  those  Whigs 
who  had  supported  the  Sacheverell  clause. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  public  feeling  had  undergone  a 
great  change  during  the  year  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Con- 
vention had  met ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  change 
was,  at  least  in  part,  the  natural  consequence  and  the  just  pun- 
ishment of  the  intemperate  and  vindictive  conduct  of  the 
Whigs.  Of  the  city  of  London  they  thought  themselves  sure. 
The  Livery  had  in  the  preceding  year  returned  four  zealous 
Whigs  without  a  contest.  But  all  the  four  had  voted  for  the 
Sacheverell  clause  ;  and  by  that  clause  many  of  the  merchant 
princes  of  Lombard  Street  and  Cornhill,  men  powerful  in  the 
twelve  great  companies,  men  whom  the  goldsmiths  followed 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  Feb.  11.  1690. 

tVan  Citters  to  the  States  General.  February  jf^,  1690;    Erelfn*! 
(>iAiy 
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hambly,  hat  in  hand,  up  and  down  the  arcades  of  the  Rc}^ 
Exchange,  would  liave  been  turned  with  all  indignity  out  of 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  and  out  of  the  Common  Council.  The 
Btruggle  was  for  life  or  death.  No  exertions,  no  artifices,  were 
spared.  William  wrote  to  Portland  that  the  Whigs  of  the 
City,  in  their  despair,  stuck  at  nothing,  and  that,  as  they  went  oil, 
they  would  soon  stand  as  much  in  need  of  an  Act  of  Indemnity 
as  the  Tories.  Four  Tories,  however,  were  returned,  and  that 
by  so  decisive  a  majority,  that  the  Tory  who  stood  lowest 
polled  four  hundred  votes  more  than  the  Whig  who  stood 
highest.*  The  Sheriffs,  desiring  to  defer  as  long  as  possible 
the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  granted  a  scrutiny.  But,  though 
the  majority  was  diminished,  the  result  was  not  aifected.t  At 
Westminster,  two  opponents  of  the  Sacheverell  clause  were' 
elected  without  a  contest. J  But  nothing  indicated  more  strongly 
the  disgust  excited  by  the  proceedings  of  the  late  House  of 
Commons  than  what  passed  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Newton  retired  to  his  quiet  observatory  over  the  gate  of 
Trinity  College.  Two  Tories  were  returned  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing  majority.  At  the  head  of  the  poll  was  Sawyer,  who  had, 
but  a  few  days  before,  been  excepted  from  the  Indemnity  Bill 
and  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons.  The  records  of 
the  University  contain  curious  proofs  that  the  unwise  severity 
with  which  he  had  been  treated  had  raised  an  enthusiastic 
feeling  in  his  favor.  Newton  voted  for  Sawyer ;  and  this 
remarkable  fact  justifies  us  in  believing  that  the  great  philoso- 
pher, in  whose  genius  and  virtue  the  Whig  party  justly  glories, 
had  seen  the  headstrong  and  revengeful  conduct  of  that  party 
with  concern  and  disapprobation.  § 

It  was  soon  plain  that  the  Tories  would  have  a  majority  in 
the  new  House  of  Commons.||  All  the  leading  Whigs  how- 
ever obtained  seats,  with  one  exception.     John  Hampden  waft 


*  William  to  Portland,  j|~^  1690;  Van  Citters  to  the  States  Gen 
•neral,  March  ^^ .  Narcissus  LattrelPs  Diary. 
t  Van  Citters,  March  ^,  16f  J ;  Narcissus  LuttrclPi  Diary. 

t  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General,  March  |4»  1690. 

]  The  votes  were  for  Sawyer  165,  for  Finch  141,  for  Bennet,  whoiK  * 
BUpnose  to  have  been  a  Whij^,  87.     At  the  University  every  voter  deliver! 
his  vote  in  writing:.     One  of  the  votes  p^ivcn  on  this  occasion  is  in  the 
followinn^  words,  *'  Henrieus  Jenkes,  ex  amore  justirifie,  eligit  Tirara  con 
foltissimura  Robertum  Sawyer.'* 

I  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General,  March  j^y  i690. 
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excluded,  and  was  regretted  only  by  the  most  intolerant  aui 
onreasonable  members  of  his  party.* 

The  King  meanwhile  was  making,  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  the  executive  government,  a  change,  corresponding  to 
the  change  which  the  general  election  was  making  in  the  com- 
position of  the  legislature.  Still,  however,  he  did  not  think  of 
forming  what  is  now  called  a  ministry.  He  still  reserved  to 
himself  more  especially  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs ;  and 
he  superintended  with  minute  attention  all  the  preparations  foir 
the  approaching  campaign  in  Ireland.  In  his  confidential 
letters  he  complained  that  he  had  to  perform,  with  little  or  no 
assistance,  the  task  of  organizing  the  disorganized  military  estab- 
lishments of  the  kingdom.  The  work,  he  said,  was  heavy ;  but 
it  must  be  done  ;  for  every  thing  depended  on  it.t  In  general, 
the  government  was  still  a  government  by  independent  depart- 
ments ;  and  in  almost  every  department  Whigs  and  Tories 
were  still  mingled,  though  not  exactly  in  the  old  proportions. 
The  Whig  element  had  decidedly  predominated  in  1689.  The 
Tory  element  predominated,  though  not  very  decidedly,  in  1690. 

Halifax  had  laid  down  the  Privy  Seal.  It  was  offered  to 
Chesterfield,  a  Tory,  who  had  voted  in  the  Convention  for  a 
Regency.  But  Chesterfield  refused  to  quit  his  country  house 
and  gardens  in  Derbyshire,  for  the  Court  and  the  Council 
Chamber;    and  the  Privy  Seal  was    put   into  Commission.! 

*  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  absurdly  foreign  pamphleteers,  ignorant  of 
the  real  state  of  things  in  England,  exaggerated  the  importance  of  John 
Hampden,  whose  name  they  could  not  spell.  In  a  French  Dialogue  be* 
tween  William  and  the  Ghost  of  Monmouth,  William  says,  "  Entre  ces 
membres  de  la  Chambre  Basse  ^toit  un  certain  homme  hardvi  opini&tre, 
et  z4\6  k  I'exc^s  pour  sa  cr^ance ;  on  I'appelle  Embden,  ^gafement  dan- 
gereux  par  son  esprit  et  par  son  credit.  .  .  .  Je  ne  trouvay  point  de 
chemin  plus  court  pour  me  d^livrer  de  cette  traverse  que  de  casser  le  par- 
lement,  en  convoquer  un  autre,  et  empescher  que  cet  homme,  qui  me 
faisoit  tant  d'ombrages,  ne  fust  nomme  pour  un  des  deputez  au  nouvel 
parlement."  *'  Airwi,"  says  the  Ghost,  "  cette  cassation  de  parlement  qui 
a  fait  tant  de  bruit,  et  a  produit  tant  de  raisonnemens  et  de  speculations, 
n*estoit  que  poiir  exclure  Embden.  Mais  s'il  estoit  si  adroit  et  si  z«5li, 
comment  as-tu  pu  trouver  le  moyen  de  le  faire  exclure  du  nombre  de« 
deputez?"  To  this  very  sensible  question  the  King  answers,  *'Il  m'a 
fallu  faire  d'^tranges  manoeuvres  pour  en  venir  h.  hiout." —  L'Ombre  de 
Monmouth,  1690. 

t  ''A  present  tout  d^pendra  d'un  bon  succ6s  en  Irlande ;  et  ^  qaoy  11 
faut  que  je  m'aplique  enti^rement  pour  r^gler  le  mieux  que  je  puis  toutte 
chose Je  vous  asseure  que  je  n'ay  pas  peu  sur  les  bras,  estant 

lossi  mal  assist^  que  jo  suis  " —  William  to  Portland,  -^-y  1690. 

♦  Van  Citters,  Feb.  ^^,16^;  Memoir  of  the  Earl  of  c'hesterlieid,  by 
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Caermarthen  was  now  the  chief  adviser  of  the  CroA^Ti  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  internal  administration  and  to  the  man* 
agement  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  white  staff, 
and  the  immense  power  which  accompanied  the  white  stafl^ 
William  was  still  determined  never  to  entrust  to  any  subject. 
Cacirmarthen  therefore  continued  to  be  Lord  President;  but 
he  took  possession  of  a  suite  of  apartments  in  Saint  James's 
Palace  which  was  considered  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  tho 
Prime  Minister.*  He  had,  during  the  preceding  year,  pleaded 
ill  health  as  an  excuse  for  seldom  appearing  at  the  Council 
Board ;  and  the  plea  was  not  without  foundation ;  for  his  digestive 
organs  had  some  morbid  peculiarities  which  puzzled  the  whole 
College  of  Physicians ;  his  complexion  was  livid ;  his  frame 
was  meagre  ;  and  his  face,  handsome  and  intellectual  as  it  was, 
had  a  haggard  look  which  indicated  the  restlessness  of  pain  as 
well  as  the  restlessness  of  ambition.f  As  soon,  however,  as 
he  was  once  more  minister,  he  applied  himself  strenuously  to 
business,  and  toiled,  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  with  an  energy 
which  amazed  .everybody  who  saw  his  ghastly  countenance  and 
tottering  gait. 

Though  he  could  not  obtain  for  himself  the  office  of  Lord 
Treasurer,  his  influence  at  the  Treasury  was  great.  Monmouth, 
the  First  Commissioner,  and  Delamere,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  two  of  the  most  violent  Whigs  in  England,  quitted 
their  seats.  On  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  it  appeared 
that  they  had  nothing  but  their  Whiggism  in  common.  The 
volatile  Monmouth,  sensible  that  he  had  none  of  the  qualities 
of  a  financier,  seems  to  have  taken  no  personal  offence  at  being 
removed  from  a  place  which  he  never  ought  to  have  occupied. 
He  thankfully  accepted  a  pension,  which  his  profuse  habits 
made  necessary  to  him,  and  still  continued  to  attend  councils, 
to  frequent  the  Court,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Lord  of 
the  Bedchamber.!     He  also  tried  to  make  himself  useful  in 

himself:  Halifax  to  Chestei-field,  Feb.  6 ;  Chesterfield  to  Halifax,  Feb.  8. 
The  editor  of  the  letters  of  the  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  not  allowing 
for  the  change  of  style,  has  misplaced  this  correspondence  by  a  year. 

*  Vau  Citters  to  the  States  General,  Feb.  ±^^  1690. 

t  A  strange  peculiarity  of  his  constitution  is  mentioned  in  an  accoant 
of  him  wuich  was  published  a  few  months  after  his  death.  Seethe  volume 
entitled  ''  Lives  and  Characters  of  tho  most  Illustrious  Persons,  British 
and  Foreign,  who  died  in  the  year  1712." 

J  Monmouth's  pension  and  the  good  understanding  between  him  and 
the  Court  are  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  a  Jacobite  agent  in  England^ 
which  is  iu  the  Archives  of  the  French  W&r  Oflice.    The  date  is  April 
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military  business,  which  he  understood,  if  not  well,  yet  better 
than  most  of  his  brother  nobles ;  and  he  professed,  during  a 
few  months,  a  great  regard  for.  Caermarthen.  Delamere  was 
in  a  very  different  mood.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  services  were 
overpaid  with  honors  and  riches.  He  was  created  Earl  of 
Warrington.  He  obtained  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  that  could 
be  discovered  belonging  to  Jesuits  in  five  or  six  counties.  A 
demand  made  by  him  on  account  of  expenses  incurred  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  was  allowed ;  and  he  earned  with  him 
into  retirement  as  the  reward  of  his  patriotic  exertions  a  large 
sum,  which  the  State  could  ill  spare.  But  his  anger  was  nol 
to  be  so  appeased  ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  to 
complain  bitterly  of  the  ingratitude  with  which  he  and  his  party  > 
had  been  treated.* 

Sir  John  Lowther  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
was  the  person  on  whom  Caermarthen  chiefly  relied  for  the 
conduct  of  the  ostensible  business  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Lowther  was  a  man  of  ancient  descent,  ample  estate,  and  great 
parliamentary  interest.  Though  not  an  old  man  he  was  an  old 
senator ;  for  he  had,  before  he  was  of  age,  succeeded  his  father 
as  knight  of  the  sliire  for  Westmoreland.  Li  truth,  the  rep- 
resentation of  Westmoreland  was  almost  as  much  one  of  the 
hereditaments  of  the  Lowther  family  as  Lowther  Hall.  Sir 
John's  abilities  were  respectable ;  his  manner,  though  sarcas- 
tically noticed  in  contemporary  lampoons  as  too  formal,  were 
eminently  courteous ;  his  personal  courage  he  was  but  too  ready 
to  prove ;  his  morals  were  irreproachable  ;  his  time  was  divided 
between  respectable  labors  and  respectable  pleasures  ;  his  chief 
^usiness  was  to  attend  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  pre- 
side on  the  Bench   of  Justice ;  his  favorite  amusements  were 


*  The  grants  of  land  obtained  by  Delamere  are  mentioned  by  Narcissas 
Lattrell.  It  appears  from  the  Treasury  Letter  Book  of  1690,  that  Dela- 
mere continued  to  dun  the  government  for  money  after  his  retirement 
As  to  his  general  character,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  the  representa« 
tions  of  satirists.  But  his  own  writings,  and  the  admissions  of  the  divine 
who  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  show  tliat  his  temper  was  not  the  most 
gentle.  Clarendon  remarks  (Dec.  17,  1688,)  that  a  little  thing  sufficed 
to  put  Lord  Delamere  into  a  passion.  In  the  poem  entitled  the  King  of 
Hearts,  Delamere  is  described  as  — 

**  A  Yestless  malecontent  even  when  prefened." 
Bin  countenance  furnished  a  subject  for  satire  — 

"  His  boding  looks  a  mind  distr&'^ted  show; 
And  envy  sits  engraved  upon  his  brow." 
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reading  and  gardening.  In  opinio  ?is  he  was  a  verj  moderate 
Tory.  He  was  attached  to  hereditary  monarchy  and  to  the 
Established  Church ;  but  he  had  concurred  in  the  Revolution 
he  had  no  misgivings  touching  the  title  of  William  and  Mary 
he  had  sworn  allegiance  to  them  without  any  mental  reserva* 
tion  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  strictly  kept  his  oath.  Between 
him  and  Caermarthen  there  was  a  close  connection.  They 
had  acted  together  cordially  in  the  Northern  insurrection  ;  and 
they  agreed  in  their  political  views,  as  nearly  as  a  very  cunning 
statesman  and  a  very  honest  cx)untry  gentleman  could  be  ex« 
pected  to  agree.*  By  Caermarthen's  influence  Lowther  was 
now  raised  to  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  kingdom*. 
Unfortunately  it  was  a  place  requiring  qualities  very  different 
from  those  which  suffice  to  make  a  valuable  county  member 
and  chairman  of  quarter  sessions.  The  tongue  of  the  new 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  not  sufficiently  ready,  nor  was 
his  temper  sufficiently  callous  for  his  post.  He  had  neither 
adroitness  to  parry,  nor  fortitude  to  endure,  the  gibes  and  re- 
pix)aches  to  which,  in  his  new  character  of  courtier  and  place- 
man, he  was  exposed.  There  was  also  something  to  be  done 
which  he  was  too  scrupulous  to  do ;  something  which,  had  never 
been  done  by  Wolsey  or  Burleigh ;  something  which  has  never 
been  done  by  any  English  statesman  of  our  generation ;  but 
which,  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the  time  of 
George  the  Third,  was  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
business  of  a  minister. 

The  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  parlia- 
mentary corruption  in  England  still  remains  to  be  written.  No 
subject  has  called  forth  a  greater  quantity  of  eloquent  vituper- 
ation and  stinging  sarcasm.  Three  generations  of  serious  and 
of  sportive  writers  wept  and  laughed  over  the  venality  of  the 
senate.  That  venality  was  denounced  on  the  hustings,  anathe- 
matized from  the  pulpit,  and  burlesqued  on  the  stage;  was 
attacked  by  Pope  in  brilliant  verse,  and  by  Bolingbroke  in 


*  My  notion  of  Lowther's  character  has  been  chiefly  formed  from  two 

Gapers  written  by  himself,  one  of  which  has  been  printed,  though,  I  be- 
eve,  not  published.  A  copy  of  the  other  is  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS. 
Something  I  have  taken  from  contemporary  satires.  That  Lowther  was 
too  ready  to  expose  his  life  in  private  encounters,  is  sufliciently  proved 
by  the  fact  that,  when  he  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  accepted  a 
shallenge  from  a  custom-house  officer  whom  he  had  dismissed.  There 
was  a  duel ;  and  Lowther  was  severely  wounded.  This  event  if  mmt 
lioned  in  Luttrcli's  Diary,  April,  1690. 
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stately  prose,  by  Swift  with  savage  hatred,  and  by  Gay  with 
festive  malice.  The  voices  of  Tories  and  Whigs,  of  Johnson 
and  Akenside,  of  Smollett  and  Fielding,  contributed  to  swell 
the  cry.  But  none  of  those  who  railed  or  of  those  who  jested 
took  the  trouble  to  verify  the  phenomena,  or  to  trace  them  to 
the  real  causes. 

Sometimes  the  evil  was  imputed  to  the  depravity  of  a  par- 
ticular minister;  but,  when  he  had  been  driven  from  power, 
and  when  those  who  had  most  loudly  accused  him  governed  in 
his  stead,  it  was  found  that  the  change  of  men  had  produced  no 
change  of  system.  Sometimes  the  evil  was  imputed  to  the 
degeneracy  of  the  national  character.  Luxury  and  cupidity, 
it  was  said,  had  produced  in  our  country  the  same  effect  which 
they  had  produced  of  old  in  the  Roman  republic.  The  modera 
Englishman  was  to  the  Englishman  of  the  sixteenth  century 
what  Verres  and  Curio  were  to  Dentatus  and  Fabricius.  Those 
who  held  this  language  were  as  ignorant  and  shallow  as  people 
generally  are  who  extol  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present. 
A  man  of  sense  would  have  perceived  that,  if  the  English  of 
the  time  of  George  the  Second  had  really  been  more  sordid 
and  dishonest  than  their  forefathers,  the  deterioration  would 
not  have  shown  itself  in  one  place  alone.  The  progress  of 
judicial  venality  and  of  official  venalty  would  have  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  parliamentary  venality.  But  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that,  while  the  legislature  was  becoming 
more  and  more  verilil,  the  courts  of  law  and  the  public  offices 
were  becoming  purer  and  purer.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  were  undoubtedly  more  mercenary  in  the  days  of  Hard- 
wicke  and  Pelham  than  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors.  But  the 
Chancellors  of  the  I'udors  took  plate  and  jewels  from  8uitoi:s 
without  scruple  or  shame ;  and  Hardwicke  would  have  com- 
mitted for  contempt  any  suitor  who  had  dared  to  bring  him  a 
present.  The  Treasurers  of  the  Tudors  raised  princely  for- 
tunes by  the  sale  of  places,  titles,  and  pardons ;  and  Peliiam 
would  have  ordered  bis  servants  to  turn  out  of  his  house  any 
man  who  had  offered  him  money  for  a  peerage  or  a  commis- 
•fiioncrship  of  customs.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  prev- 
alence of  corruption  in  the  Parliament  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a 
general  depravation  of  morals.  The  taint  was  local ;  we  must 
look  for  some  local  cause ;  and  such  a  cause  will  without  diffi- 
culty be  found. 

Under  our  ancient  sovereigns   the    House    of   Commoni} 
raKf>ly   interfered   with   the   executive   administration.     The 
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Speaker  was  charged  not  to  let  the  members  meJdle  with  mat* 
ters  of  State.  If  any  gentleman  was  very  troublesome  he  waa 
cited  before  the  Privy  Council,  interrogated,  reprimandv-d,  and 
Bent  to  meditate  on  his  undutiful  conduct  in  the  Tower.  The 
Commons  did  their  best  to  protect  themselves  by  keeping  their 
deliberations  secret,  by  excluding  strangers,  by  making  it  a 
crime  to  repeat  out  of  doors  what  had  passed  within  doors.  But 
these  precautions  were  of  small  avail.  In  so  large  an  assem- 
bly there  were  always  talebearers  ready  to  carry  the  evil  re- 
port of  their  brethren  to  the  palace.  To  oppose  the  Courl 
was  therefore  a  service  of  serious  danger.  In  those  days,  of 
course,  there  was  little  or  no  buying  of  votes.  For  an  honest 
man  was  not  to  be  bought ;  and  it  was  much  cheaper  to  intim* 
idate  or  to  coerce  a  knave  than  to  buy  him. 

For  a  very  different  reason  there  has  been  no  direct  buying 
of  votes  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  now  supreme  in  the  State,  but  is  ac- 
countable to  the  nation.  Even  those  members  who  are  not 
chosen  by  large  constituent  bodies  are  kept  in  awe  by  public 
opinion.  Every  thing  is  printed  ;  every  thing  is  discussed ; 
every  material  word  uttered  in  debate  is  read  by  a  million  of 
people  on  the  morrow.  Within  a  few  hours  after  an  important 
division,  the  lists  of  the  majority  and  the  minority  are  scanned 
and  analyzed  in  every  town  from  Plymouth  to  Inverness.  If 
a  name  be  found  where  it  ought  not  to  be,  the  apostate  is 
certain  to  be  reminded  in  sharp  language  of  the  promises 
which  he  has  broken  and  of  the  professions  which  he  has  be- 
lied. At  present,  therefore,  the  best  way  in  which  a  govern- 
ment can  secure  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  representa- 
tive body  is  by  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 

But  between  the  time  when  our  Parliaments  ceased  to  be 
controlled  by  royal  prerogative  and  the  time  when  they  began 
to  be  constantly  and  effectually  controlled  by  public  opinion 
there  was  a  long  interval.  After  the  Restoration,  no  govern- 
ment ventured  to  return  to  those  methods  by  which,  before  the 
civil  war,  the  freedom  of  deliberation  had  been  restrained.  A 
member  could  no  longer  be  called  to  account  for  his  harangues 
or  his  votes.  He  might  obstruct  the  passing  of  bills  of  sup- 
ply ;  he  might  arraign  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the  country ; 
he  might  lay  on  the  table  articles  of  impeachment  against  alT't 
the  chief  ministers ;  and  he  ran  not  the  smallest  risk  of  being 
treated  as  Morrice  had  been  treated  by  Elizabeth,  or  Elliot  by 
Charles  the  First.     The  senator  now  stood  in  no  awe  of  the 
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Conrt.  Nevertheless,  all  the  defences  behind  which  the  feeble 
Parliaments  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  entrenched  tbenn 
selves  against  the  attacks  of  prerogative,  were  not  only  still 
kept  up,  but  were  extended  and  strengthened.  No  politician 
seeras  to  have  been  aware  that  these  defences  were  no  longer 
needed  for  their  original  purpose,  and  had  begun  to  serve  a  pur- 
pose very  different.  The  rules  which  had  been  originally  de- 
signed to  secure  faithful  representatives  against  the  displeasure 
of  the  Sovereign,  now  operated  to  secure  unfaithful  represen- 
tatives against  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  and  proved  much 
more  effectual  for  the  latter  end  than  they  had  ever  been  for 
the  former.  It  was  natural,  it  was  inevitable,  that,  in  a  legis- 
lative body  emancipated  from  the  restraints .  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  not  yet  subjected  to  the  restraints  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  a  legislative  body  which  feared  neither  the 
King  nor  the  public,  there  should  be  corruption. 

The  plague  spot  began  to  be  visible  and  palpable  in  the  days 
of  the  Cabal.  Clifford,  the  boldest  and  fiercest  of  the  wicked 
Five,  had  the  merit  of  discovering  that  a  noisy  patriot,  whom 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  send  to  prison,  might  be  turned  into 
a  courtier  by  a  goldsmith's  note.  Clifford's  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  successors.  It  soon  became  a  proverb  that  a 
Parliament  resembled  a  pump.  Often,  the  wits  said,  when  a 
pump  appears  to  be  dry,  if  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  is 
poured  in,  a  great  quantity  of  water  gushes  out ;  and  sp,  when 
a  Parliament  appears  to  be  niggardly,  ten  thousand  pounds 
judiciously  given  in  bribes  will  often  produce  a  million  in  sup- 
plies. The  evil  was  not  diminished,  naja,  it  was  aggravated, 
by  that  Revolution  which  freed  our  country  from  so  many  other 
evils.  The  House  of  Commons  was  now  more  powerful  than 
ever  as  against  the  Crown,  and  yet  was  not  more  strictly  respon- 
sible than  formerly  to  the  nation.  The  government  had  a  new 
motive  for  buying  the  members ;  and  the  members  had  no  new 
motive  for  refusing  to  sell  themselves.  William,  indeed,  had 
an  aversion  to  bribery ;  he  resolved  to  abstain  from  it  ;  and, 
during  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  kept  his  resolution.  Un- 
happily, the  events  of  that  year  did  not  encourage  him  to  per^ 
severe  in  his  good  intentions.  As  soon  as  Caermarthen  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  realm,  a 
com|  lete  change  took  place.  He  was  in  truth  no  novice  in  the 
art  ot^  purchasing  votes.  He  had,  sixteen  years  before,  suc- 
ceeded Clifford  at  the  Treasury,  had  inherited  Clifford's  tac- 
tic8|  had  improved  upon  them,  and  had  employed  them  to  afi 
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extent  which  would  have  amazed  the  inventor.  From  the  day 
on  which  Caermarthen  was  called  a  second  time  to  the  chief 
direction  of  affairs,  parliamentary  corruption  continued  to  be 
practised,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  by  a  long  succession 
of  statesmen,  till  the  close  of  the  j\.merican  war.  Neither  of 
the  great  English  parties  can  justly  charge  the  other  with  any 
peculiar  guilt  on  this  account.  The  Tories  were  the  first  who 
introduced  the  system  and  the  last  who  clung  to  it ;  but  it  at- 
tained its  greatest  vigor  in  the  time  of  Whig  ascendency.  The 
extent  to  which  parliamentary  support  was  bartered  for  money 
cannot  be  with  any  precision  ascertained.  But  it  seems  prol^ 
able  that  the  number  of  hirelings  was  greatly  exaggerated  by 
vulgar  report,  and  was  never  large,  though  often  sufficient  to 
turn  the  scale  on  important  divisions.  An  unprincipled  minis** 
ter  eagerly  accepted  the  services  of  these  mercenaries.  An 
honest  minister  reluctantly  submitted,  for  the  sake  of  the  corn- 
mon wealth,  to  what  he  considered  as  a  shameful  and  odious 
extortion.  But  during  many  years  every  minister,  whatever 
his  personal  character  might  be,  consented,  willingly  or  unwil- 
lingly, to  manage  the  Parliament  in  the  only  way  in  which  the 
}?arliament  could  then  be  managed.  It  at  length  became  as 
notorious  that  there  was  a  market  for  votes  at  the  Treasury 
tos  that  there  was  a  market  for  cattle  in  Smithfield.  Numer- 
ous demagogues  out  of  power  declaimed  against  this  vile  traffic , 
Out  every  one  of  those  demagogues,  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
power,  found  himself  driven  by  a  kind  of  fatality  to  engage  in 
that  traffic,  or  at  least  to  connive  at  it  Now  and  then,  per- 
haps, a  man  who  had  romantic  notions  of  public  virtue  refused 
to  be  himself  the  paymaster  of  the  corrupt  crew,  and  averted 
his  eyes  while  his  less  scrupulous  colleagues  did  that  which  he 
knew  to  be  indispensable,  and  yet  felt  to  be  degrading.  But 
the  instances  of  this  prudery  were  rare  indeed.  The  doctrine 
generally  received,  even  among  upright  and  honorable  politi- 
cians, was,  that  it  was  shameful  to  receiye  bribes,  but  that  it 
was  necessary  to  distribute  them.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  evil  reached  the  greatest  height  during  the  administration 
of  Henry  Feihazn,  a  statesman  of  good  intentions,  of  spotless 
morals  in  private  life,  and  of  exemplary  disinterestedness.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  guess  by  what  arguments  he  and  other  well- 
meaning  men,  who,  like  him,  followed  the  fashion  of  their  age, 
quieted  their  consciences.  No  casuist,  however  severe,  has 
denied  that  it  may  be  a  duty  to  give  what  it  is  a  crime  to  take. 
It  was  infamous  in  Jeffreys  to  demand  money  for  the  lives  of 
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the  unhappy  prisoners  whom  he  tried  at  Dorchester  and  Taun- 
ton. But  it  was  not  infamous,  nay,  it  was  laudable,  in  the 
kinsmen  and  friends  of  a  prisoner,  to  contribute  of  their  sub- 
stance in  order  to  make  up  a  purse  for  Jeffreys.  The  Sallee 
rover,  who  threatened  to  bastinado  a  Christian  captive  to  death 
unless  a  ransom  was  forthcoming,  was  an  odious  ruffian.  But 
to  ransom  a  Christian  captive  from  a  Sallee  rover  was,  not 
merely  an  innocent,  but  a  highly  meritorious  act.  It  would  be 
improper  in  such  cases  to  use  the  word  corruption.  Those 
who  receive  the  filthy  lucre  are  corrupt  already.  He  who 
bribes  them  does  not  make  them  wicked ;  he  finds  them  so ; 
and  he  merely  prevents  their  evil  propensities  from  producing 
evil  effects.  And  might  not  the  same  plea  be  urged  in  defence 
of  a  minister  who,  when  no  other  expedient  would  avail,  paid 
greedy  and  low-minded  men  not  to  ruin  their  country  ? 

It  was  by  some  such  reasoning  as  this  that  the  scruples  of 
William  were  overcome.  Honest  Burnet,  with  the  uncourtly 
courage  which  distinguished  him,  ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
the  King.  "  Nobody,"  William  answered,  "  hates  bribery 
more  than  I.  But  I  have  to  do  with  a  set  of  men  who  must 
be  managed  in  this  vile  way  or  not  at  all.  I  must  6|rain  a 
point ;  or  the  country  is  lost."* 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Loi-d  President  to  have  in  the 
House  of  Commons  an  agent  for  the  purchase  of  members ; 
and  Lowther  was  both  too  awkward  and  too  scrupulous  to  be 
such  an  agent.  But  a  man  in  whom  craft  and  profligacy  were 
united  in  a  high  degree  was  without  difficulty  found.  This 
was  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  John  Trevor,  who  had  been 
Speaker  in  the  single  Parliament  held  by  James.  High  as 
Trevor  had  risen  in  the  world,  there  were  people  who  could 
still  remember  him  a  strange-looking  lawyer's  clerk  in  the 
Inner  Temple.  Indeed,  nobody  who  had  ever  seen  him  was 
likely  to  forget  him.  For  his  grotesque  features  and  his 
hideous  squint  were  far  beyond  the  reach  of  caricature.  His 
parts,  which  were  quick  and  vigorous,  had  enabled  him  early 
to  master  the  science  of  chicane.  Gambling  and  betting  were 
his  amusements  ;  and  out  of  these  amusements  he  contrived  lo 
extract  much  business  in  the  way  of  his  profession.  For  his 
opinion  on  a  question  arising  out  of  a  wager  or  a  game  at 
chance  had  as  much  authority  as  a  judgment  of  any  courts  in 
Westminster  Hall.     He  soon  rose  to  be  one  of  the  l>oon  com- 


*  Burnet,  ii.  7f». 
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panionSi  whom  Jeffreys  hugged  in  fits  of  maudlin  frieudfihip 
over  the  bottle  at  night,  and  cursed  and  reviled  in  court  on  the 
morrow.  Under  such  a  teacher,  Trevor  rapidly  became  a  pro- 
ficient in  that  peculiar  kind  of  rhetoric  which  had  enlivened  the 
trials  of  Baxter  and  of  Alice  Lisle.  Report  indeed  spoi^e  of 
some  scolding  matches  between  the  Chancellor  and  his  friend, 
in  which  the  disciple  had  been  not  less  voluble  and  scurrilous 
than  the  master.  These  contests,  however,  did  not  take  place 
till  the  younger  adventurer  had  attained  riches  and  dignities 
such  that  he  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  the  patronage  which 
had  raised  him.*  Among  High  Churchmen  Trevor,  in  spite 
of  his  notorious  want  of  principle,  had  at  this  time  a  certain 
popularity,  which  he  seems  to  have  owed  chiefly  to  their  con- 
viction that,  however  insincere  he  might  be  in  general,  his 
hatred  of  the  dissenters  was  genuine  and  hearty.  There  was 
little  doubt  that,  in  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  the  Tories 
had  a  majority,  he  might  easily,  with  the  support  of  the  Court, 
be  chosen  Speaker.  He  was  impatient  to  be  again  in  his  old 
post,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  make  one  of  the  most  luciu- 
live  in  the  kingdom ;  and  he  willingly  undertook  that  secret 
and  shameful  office  for  which  Lowther  was  altogether  un- 
qualified. 

Richard  Hampden  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. This  appointment  was  probably  intended  as  a  mark  of 
royal  gratitude  for  the  moderation  of  his  conduct,  and  for  the 
attempts  which  he  had  made  to  curb  the  violence  of  his  Whig 
friends,  and  especially  of  his  son. 

^  Grodolphin  voluntarily  left  the  Treasury ;  why,  we  are  not 
informed.  We  ca-n  scarcely  doubt  that  the  dissolution  and  the 
result  of  the  general  election  must  have  given  him  pleasure. 
For  his  political  opinions  leaned  towards  Toryism ;  and  he 
had,  in  the  late  reign,  done  some  things  which,  though  not  very 
heinous,  stood  in  need  of  an  indemnity.  It  is  probable  that 
he  did  not  think  it  compatible  with  his  personal  dignity  to  sit 
at  the  board  below  Lowther,  who  was  in  rank  his  inferior.f 

A  new  Commission  of  Admiralty  was  issued.  At  the  head 
of  the  naval  administration  was  placed  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl 


*  "Roger  North's  Life  of  Guildford. 

t  Till  some  years  after  this  time  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was 
always  the  man  of  highest  rank  at  the  Board.  Thus  Monmouth,  Dcla> 
mere  and  Grodolphin  to'^k  their  places  according  to  the  order  of  pr  icedenot 
in  which  they  stood  as  peers. 
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0^  Pembroke,  fc  high  bom  and  high  bred  man,  who  had  ranked 
among  the  Tories,  who  had  voted  for  a  Regency,  and  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Sawyer.  That  Pembroke's  Toryism, 
however,  was  not  of  a  narrow  and  illiberal  kind,  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  the 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  was  dedicated  to  him  by 
John  Locke,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  kind  offices  done  in  evil 
times.* 

Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  reconcile  Torrington  to 
this  change.  For,  though  he  had  been  found  an  inc}»[>able 
administrator,  he  still  stood  so  high  in  general  estimation  as 
a  seaman  that  the  government  was  unwilling  to  lose  his  ser- 
vices. He  was  assured  that  no  slight  was  intended  to  him. 
He  could  not  serve  his  country  at  once  on  the  ocean  and  at 
Westminster ;  and  it  had  been  thought  less  difficult  to  supply 
his  place  in  his  office  tlian  on  the  deck  of  his  flag  ship.  He 
was  at  first  very  angry,  and  actually  laid  down  his  commission ; 
but  some  concessions  were  made  to  his  pride ;  a  pension  of 
tliree  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  a  grant  of  ten  thousand 
acres  of  crown  land  in  the  Peterborough  level  were  irresistible 
baits  to  his  cupidity ;  and,  in  an  evil  hour  for  England,  he  con- 
sented to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  naval  force,  on  which  the 
safety  of  her  coasts  depended.! 

While  these  changes  were  making  in  the  offices  round 
Whitehall,  the  Commissions  of  Lieutenancy  all  over  the  king* 
dom  were  revised.  The  Tories  had,  during  twelve  months, 
been  complaining  that  their  share  in  the  government  of  th.. 
districts  in  which  they  lived  bore  no  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber, to  their  wealth,  and  to  the  consideration  which  they  en- 
joyed in  society.  They  now  regained  with  great  delight  their 
former  position  in  their  shires.  The  Whigs  raised  a  cry  that 
the  King  was  foully  betrayed,  and  that  he  had  been  induced  by 
evil  Counsellors  to  put  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  men  who^ 
as  soon  as  a  favorable  opportunity  offered,  would  turn  the  edge 
against  himself.  In  a  dialogue  which  was  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  newly  created  Earl  of  Warrington,  and 
which  had  a  wide  circulation  at  the  time,  but  has  long  been 

*  The  dedication,  however,  was  thought  too  laudatory.  "  The  only 
thing,"  Mr.  Pope  used  to  say,  "  he  could  never  forgive  his  phiiosophio 
master  was  the  dedication  to  the  Essay." — Ruffhead's  Life  of  Pope. 

t  Vaa  Citters  to  the  States  Oeneral,  ^jj-'  1690;  Narcissus  LuttreH'f 
Diary;  Treasury  Letter  Book,  Feb.  4,  16|{. 
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Forgonen,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county  was  introduced  ex- 
pressing hijs  apprehensions  tiiat  the  majority  of  his  deputies 
were  traitors  at  heai*t.*  But  nowhere  was  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  new  distribution  of  power  so  great  as  in  the 
capital.  By  a  Commission  of  Lieutenancy  which  had  been 
issued  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  the  train  bands  of  the 
City  had  been  put  under  the  command  of  stanch  Whigs. 
Those  powerful  and  opulent  citizens  whose  names  were  omitted, 
complained  that  the  list  was  filled  with  elders  of  Puritan  con- 
gregations, with  Shaftesbury's  brisk  boys,  with  Rye  House  plot- 
ters, and  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  find,  mingled  with  that 
multitude  of  fanatics  and  levellers,  a  single  man  sincerely  a^• 
tached  to  monai*chy  and  to  the  Church.  A  new  Commission 
now  appeared,  framed  by  Caermarthen  and  Nottingham. 
They  had  taken  counsel  with  Compton,  the  Bishop  of  ♦he 
diocese ;  and  Compton  was  not  a  very  discreet  adviser.  He 
had  originally  been  a  High  Churchman  and  a  Tory.  The 
severity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  in  the  late  reign  had 
transformed  him  into  a  Latitudinarian  and  a  rebel;  and  he 
had  now,  from  jealousy  of  Tillotson,  turned  High  Churchman 
and  Tory  again.  The  Whigs  complained  that  they  were  un- 
gratefully proscribed  by  a  government  which  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  them ;  that  some  of  the  best  friends  of  King  William 
had  been  dismissed  with  contumely,  to  make  room  for  some  of 
his  worst  enemies,  foi*  men  who  were  as  unworthy  of  trust  as 
any  Irish  Rapparee,  for  men  who  had  delivered  up  to  a  tyi^ant 
the  chaiter  and  the  immemorial  privileges  of  the  City,  for  men 
who  had  made  themselves  notorious  by  the  cruelty  with  which 
they  had  enforced  the  penal  laws  agamst  Protestant  dissenters, 
nay,  for  men  who  had  sate  on  those  juries  which  had  found 
Russell  and  Cornish  guilty.f  The  discontent  was  so  great  that 
it  seemed,  during  a  short  time,  likely  to  cause  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment to  the  State.     The  supplies  voted  by  the  late  Par- 


*  The  Dialogue  between  a  Lord  Lieatenant  and  one  of  his  Deputiefl 
will  not  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Warrington^s  writings  which  waa 
published  in  1 694,  under  the  sanction,  as  it  should  seem,  of  his  family. 

t  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General,  March  Jf,  April  ^,  1690;  Nar- 
cissus Luttreirs  Diary;  Burnet,  ii.  72;  The  Triennial  Mayor,  or  thfl 
Bapparei3s,  a  Poem,  1691.  The  Poet  says  of  one  of  the  new  civic  foniv 
tionaries : 

"  Soon  his  pretence  to  cotibcience  we  can  ront, 
And  in  a  oloody  jury  find  him  out, 
Where  noble  Publlus  worried  was  with  rogues.'* 
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Gament  came  in  slowly.  The  wants  of  the  public  service  were 
pressing.  In  such  circumstances  it  was  to  the  citizens  of 
London  that  the  government  always  looked  for  help  ;  and  the 
government  of  William  had  hitherto  looked  especially  to  those 
citizens  who  professed  Whig  opinions.  Things  were  now 
changed.  A  few  eminent  Whigs,  in  their  first  anger,  sullenly 
refused  to  advance  money.  Nay,  one  or  two  unexpectedly  with- 
drew considerable  sums  from  the  Exchequer.*  The  financial 
dilTiculties  might  have  been  serious,  had  not  some  wealthy 
Tories,  who,  if  SacheverelFs  clause  had  become  law,  would 
have  been  excluded  from  all  municipal  honors,  offered  the 
Treasury  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  down,  and  proiHised  to 
raise  a  still  larger  sum.t 

While  the  City  was  thus  agitated,  came  a  day  appointed  by 
royal  proclamation  for  a  general  fast.  The  reasons  assigiied 
for  this  solemn  act  of  devotion  were  the  lamentable  state  of 
Ireland  and  the  approaching  departure  of  the  King.  Prayers 
were  offered  up  for  the  safety  of  His  Majesty's  person  and  for 
the  success  of  his  arms.  The  churches  of  London  were 
crowded.  The  most  eminent  preachers  of  the  capital,  who 
were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  either  moderate  Tories  or 
moderate  Whigs,  exerted  themselves  to  calm  the  public  mind, 
and  earnestly  exhorted  their  flocks  not  to  withhold,  at  this 
great  conjuncture,  a  hearty  support  from  the  prince,  with 
whose  fate  was  bound  up  the  fate  of  the  whole  nation.  Burnet 
told  a  large  congregation  from  the  pulpit  how  the  Greeks, 
when  the  Great  Turk  was  preparing  to  besiege  Constantinople, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  contribute  any  part  of  their  wealth 
for  the  common  defence,  and  how  bitterly  they  repented  of 
their  avarice  when  they  were  compelled  to  deliver  up  to  the 
victorious  infidels  th^  treasures  which  had  been  refused  to  the 
supplications  of  the  last  Christian  emperor.} 

The  Whigs,  however,  as  a  party,  did  not  stand  in  need  of 
such  an  admonition.  Grieved  and  angry  as  they  were,  they 
were  perfectly  sensible  that  on  the  stability  of  the  throne  of 
William  depended  all  that  they  most  highly  prized.  What 
some  of  them  might,  at  this  conjuncture,  have  been  tempted  to 
do  if  they  could  have  found  another  leader,  if,  for  example. 


*  Treasury  Minate  Book,  Feb.  5,  16f  j. 

♦  Van  Citters,  Feb.  ^^  Mar.  H,  Mar.  ^f,  1690. 

t  Van  Citters,  March  H,  1690.      The   sermon    is   extant.      It 
preached  at  Bow  Church  before  the  Court  of  Aldermen. 
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their  Prote&taiit  Duke,  their  King  Monmouth,  had  still  been 
living,  may  he  doubted.  But  their  only  choice  was  between  the 
Sovereign  whom  they  had  set  up  and  the  Sovereign  whom  they 
had  pulled  down.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  they 
had  taken  part  with  James  in  order  to  punish  William,  when 
the  worst  fault  which  they  imputed  to  William  was  that  he  did 
not  participate  in  the  vindictive  feeling  with  which  they  re- 
membered the  tyranny  of  James.  Much  as  they  disliked  the 
Bill  of  Indemnity,  they  had  not  forgotten  the  Bloody  Circuit 
They  therefore,  even  in  their  ill-humor,  continued  true  to 
their  own  King,  and,  while  grumbling  at  him,  were  ready  to 
stand  by  him  against  his  adversary  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes.* 

There  were  indeed  exceptions ;  but  they  were  very  few ; 
and  they  were  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  in  two  classes, 
which,  though  widely  differing  from  each  other  in  social  posi- 
tion, closely  resembled  each  other  in  laxity  of  principle.  All 
the  Whigs  who  are  known  to  have  trafficked  with  Saint  6er- 
mains  belonged,  not  to  the  main  body  of  the  party,  but  either 
to  the  head  or  to  the  tail.  They  were  either  patricians  high  in 
rank  and  office,  or  caitiffs  who  had  long  been  employed  in  the 
foulest  drudgery  of  faction.  To  the  former  class  belonged 
Shrewsbury.  Of  the  latter  class  the  most  remarkable  speci- 
men was  Robert  Ferguson.  From  the  day  on  which  the  Con- 
vention Parliament  was  dissolved,  Shrewsbury  began  to  waver 
in  his  allegiance ;  but  that  he  had  ever  wavered  was  not,  till 
long  after,  suspected  by  the  public.  That  Ferguson  had,  a  few 
months  after  the  Revolution,  become  a  furious  Jacobite,  was  no 
secret  to  anybody,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  anybody.  For  his  apostasy  he  could  not  plead  even 
the  miserable  excuse  that  he  had  been  neglected.  The  igno- 
minious services  which  he  had  formerly  rendered  to  his  party 
as  a  spy,  a  raiser  of  riots,  a  dispenser  of  bribes,  a  writer  of 
libels,  a  prompter  of  false  witnesses,  had  been  rewarded  only 
too  prodigally  for  the  honor  of  the  new  government.  That  he 
should  hold  any  high  office  was  of  course  impossible.  But  a 
sinecure  place  of  five  hundred  a  year  had  been  created  for  him 
in  the  department  of  the  Excise.  He  now  had  what  to  him 
was  opulence  ;  but  opulence  did  not  satisfy  him.  For  money 
indeed  he  had  never  scrupled  to  be  guilty  of  fraud  aggravated 

by  hypocrisy ;  yet  the  love  of  money  wrus  not  his  strongest 

<i  ^ — — — ■ — - — ■ —  I     I  ■»  ^ 

*  Welwood's  Mercnriiu  Keformatas,  Feb.  12,  1690. 
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passion.  Long  habits  had  developed  in  him  a  moral  disease 
i'rom  which  people  who  iliake  political  agitation  their  calling 
are  seldom  wholly  free.  He  could  not  be  ([uiet,  8editi(»nj 
fi-om  being  Iris  business,  htid  become  his  pleasure.  It  was  as 
impossible  for  him  to  live  without  doing  mischief  as  for  an  eld 
dram  drinker  or  an  old  opium  eater  to  live  without  the  daily 
dose  of  poison.  The  very  discomforts  and  hazards  of  a  law- 
less life  had  a  strange  attraction  for  him.  He  could  no  more' 
be  turned  into  a  peaceable  and  loyal  subject  than  the  fox  can 
be  turned  into  a  shepherd's  dog,  or  than  the  kite  can  be  taught 
the  habits  of  the  barn-door  fowl.  The  Red  Indian  prefers  hia 
hunting-ground  to  cultivated  fields  and  stately  cities  ;  the  gipsy, 
sheltered  by  a  commodious  roof,  and  provided  with  meat  in  due 
reason,  still  pines  tor  the  ragged  tent  on  the  moor  and  the  meal 
of  carrion  ;  and  even  so  Ferguson  became  weary  of  plenty  and 
security,  of  his  salary,  his  house,  his  table  and  his  coach,  and 
longed  to  be  again  the  president  of  societies  where  none  could 
enter  without  a  pass-word,  the  director  of  secret  presses,  the 
distributor  of  inflammatory  pamphlets ;  to  see  the  walls  pla- 
carded with  descriptions  of  his  person  and  offers  of  reward  for 
his  apprehension ;  to  have  six  or  seven  names,  with  a  different 
wig  and  cloak  for  each,  and  to  change  his  lodgings  thrice  a  week 
at  dead  of  night.  His  hostility  was  not  to  Popery  or  to  Prot- 
estantism, to  monarchical  government  or  to  republican  govern- 
ment, to  the  House  of  Stuart  or  to  the  House  of  Nassau,  but 
to  whatever  was  at  the  time  established. 

By  the  Jacobites  this  new  ally  was  eagerly  welcomed. 
They  were  at  that  moment  busied  with  schemes  in  which  the 
help  of  a  veteran  plotter  was  much  needed.  There  had  been 
a  great  stir  among  them  from  the  day  on  which  it  had  been 
announced  that  William  had  determined  to  take  the  command 
in  Ireland ;  and  they  were  all  looking  forward  with  impatient 
hope  to  his  departure.  He  was  not  a  prince  against  whom 
men  lightly  venture  to  set  up  a  standard  of  rebellion.  His 
courage,  his  sagacity,  the  secrecy  of  his  counsels,  the  success 
which  had  generally  crowned  his  enterprises,  overawed  the 
vulgar.  Even  his  most  acrimonious  enemies  feared  him  at 
least  as  much  as  they  hated  him.  While  he  was  at  Kensing- 
ton, ready  to  take  horse  at  a  moment's  notice,  malecontents  who 
prized  their  hoads  and  their  estates  were  generally  content  to 
vent  their  hatred  by  drinking  confusion  to  his  hooked  nose,  and 
by  squeezing  with  significant  energy  the  orange  which  was  his 
tmblem.     But  their  courage  rose  when  they  reflected  that  the 
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Bea  would  soon  roll  between  him  and  our  island.  In  the  mill* 
fary  and  political  calculations  of  that  age,  thirty  leagues  of 
water  were  as  important  as  three  hundred  leagues  now  are. 
The  winds  and  waves  frequently  interrupted  all  communication 
between  England  and  Ireland.  It  sometimes  happened  that^ 
during  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  not  a  word  of  intelligence 
from  London  reached  Dublin.  Twenty  Enghsh  counties  might 
be  up  in  arms  long  before  any  rumor  that  an  insurrection  was 
even  apprehended  could  reach  Ulster.  Early  in  the  spring, 
therefore,  the  leading  malecontents  assembled  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  concerting  an  extensive  plan  of  action,  and  corre* 
sponded  assiduously  both  with  France  and  with  Ireland. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Enghsh  factions  when,  on  tho 
twentieth  of  March,  the  new  Parliament  met.  The  first  duty 
which  the  Commons  had  to  perform  was  that  of  choosing  a 
Speaker.  Trevor  was  proposed  by  Lowther,  was  elected  with- 
out opposition,  and  was  presented  and  approved  with  the  ordi- 
naiy  ceremonial.  The  King  then  made  a  speech  in  Which  he 
especially  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Houses 
two  important  subjects,  the  setthng  of  the  revenue  and  the 
granting  of  an  amnesty.  He  represented  strongly  the  neces- 
sity of  despatch.  Every  day  was  precious,  the  season  for 
action  was  approaching.  "  Let  not  us,"  he  said,  "  be  engaged 
in  debates  while  our  enemies  are  in  the  field."* 

The  first  subject  which  the  Commons  took  into  considera- 
tion was  the  state  of  the  revenue.  A  great  part  of  the  taxes 
had,  since  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  been  collected 
under  the  authority  of  Acts  passed  for  short  terms,  and  it  was 
now  time  to  determine  on  a  permanent  arrangement.  A  list 
of  the  salaries  and  pensions  for  which  provision  was  to, be 
made  was  laid  before  the  House  ;  and  the  amount  of  the  sums 
thus  expended  called  forth  very  just  complaints  from  the  inde- 
pendent members,  among  whom  Sir  Charles  Sedley  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  sarcastic  pleasantry.  A  clever  speech 
which  he  made  against  the  placemen  stole  into  print  and  was 
widely  circulated ;  it  has  since  been  often  republished  ;  and  it 
proves,  what  his  poems  and  plays  might  make  us  doubt,  that 
his  contemporaries  were  not  mistaken  in  considering  him  as 
ft  man  of  parts  and  vivacity.  Unfortunately  the  ill-humor 
which  the  sight  of  the  Civil  List  caused,  evaporated  in  jests 
uid  invectives  without  producing  any  reform. 

*  Commons'  Joarnais,  March  20,  21,  22,  16f  J. 
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The  ordinary  revenue  by  which  the  government  had  be«n 
supported  before  the  Revolution  had  been  partly  hereditary, 
ftnd  had  been  partly  drawn  from  taxes  granted  to  each  sovereign 
for  life.  The  hereditary  revenue  had  passed,  with  the  crown, 
to  William  and  Mary.  It  was  derived  from  the  rents  of  the 
royal  domains,  from  fees,  from  fines,  from  wine  licenses,  from 
the  first  fruits  and  tenths  of  benefices,  from  the  receipts  of  the 
Post-Office,  and  from  that  part  of  the  excise  which  had,  im- 
mediately after  the  Restoration,  been  granted  to  Charles  the 
Second  and  to  his  successors  forever  in  lieu  of  the  feudal  ser- 
vices due  to  our  ancient  kings.  The  income  from  all  these 
sources  was  estimated  at  between  four  and  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.* 

Those  duties  of  excise  and  customs  which  had  been  granted 
to  James  for  life  had,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  yielded  about 
nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually.  William  naturally 
wished  to  have  this  income  on  the  same  terms  on  which  his 
uncle  had  enjoyed  it ;  and  his  ministers  did  their  best  to  gratify 
his  wishes.  Lowther  moved  that  the  grant  should  be  to  the 
King  and  Queen  for  their  joint  and  separate  lives,  and  spoke 
repeatedly  and  earnestly  in  defence  of  this  motion.  He  set 
forth  William's  claims  to  public  gratitude  and  confidence  ;  the 
nation  rescued  from  Popery  and  arbitrary  power ;  the  Church 
delivered  from  persecution ;  the  constitution  established  on  a 
firm  basis.  Would  the  Commons  deal  grudgingly  with  a  prince 
who  had  done  more  for  England  than  had  ever  been  done  for 
her  by  any  of  his  predecessors  in  so  short  a  time,  with  a  prince 
who  was  now  about  to  expose  himself  to  hostile  weapons  and 
pestilential  air  in  order  to  preserve  the  English  colony  in  Ire- 
land, with  a  prince  who  was  prayed  for  in  every  corner  of  the 
world  where  a  congregation  of  Protestants  could  meet  for  the 
worship  of  God  ?t  But  on  this  subject  Lowther  harangued  in 
vain.  Whigs  and  Tories  were  equally  fixed  in  the  opinion 
that  the  liberality  of  Parliaments  had  been  the  chief  cause  of 
the  disasters  of  the  last  thirty  years ;  that  to  the  liberality  of 
the  Parliament  of  1660  was  to  be  ascribed  the  misgovernmeut 
of  the  Cabal ;  that  to  the  liberaUty  of  the  Parliament  of  1685 
was  to  be  ascribed  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  that  the 
Parliament  of  1690  would  be  inexcusable  if  it  did  not  profit 


*  Commons'  Joamals,  March  28,  1690,  and  Miirch  1  and  March  90 
V68f. 

t  Grey'?  Debates,  March  27,  and  28,  1690. 
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L7  a  long,  a  painful  an  unvarying  experience.  After  raucb 
dispute  a  compromise  was  made.  That  portion  of  the  excise 
which  had  been  settled  for  life  on  James,  and  which  was 
estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  was  settled 
on  William  and  Mary  for  their  joint  and  separate  lives.  It 
was  supposed  that,  with  the  hereditary  revenue,  and  with  three 
hundred  thousand  a  year  more  from  the  excise,  their  Majesties 
would  have,  independent  of  parliamentary  control,  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  a  year.  Out  of  this  income 
was  to  be  defrayed  the  charge  both  of  the  royal  household 
and  of  those  civil  offices  of  which  a  list  had  been  laid  before 
the  House.  This  income  was,  therefore,  called  the  Civil  List. 
The  expenses  of  the  royal  household  are  now  entirely  separated 
from  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government ;  but,  by  a  whimsical 
perversion,  the  name  of  Civil  List  has  remained  attached  to 
that  portion  of  the  revenue  which  is  appropriated  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  royal  household.  It  is  still  more  strange  that 
several  neigliboring  nations  should  have  thought  this  most  un- 
meaning of  all  names  worth  borrowing.  Those  duties  of 
customs  which  had  been  settled  for  life  on  Charles  and  James 
successively,  and  which,  in  the  year  before  the  Revolution,  had 
yielded  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  were  granted  to  the 
Crown  for  a  term  of  only.four  years.* 

William  was  by  no  means  well  pleased  with  this  arrange- 
ment. He  thought  it  unjust  and  ungrateful  in  a  people  whose 
liberties  he  had  saved,  to  bind  him  over  to  his  good  behavior. 
"  The  gentlemen  of  England,"  he  said  to  Burnet,  "  trusted 
King  James,  who  was  an  enemy  of  their  religion  and  of  their 
laws;  and  they  will  not  trust  me  by  whom  their  religion 
and  their  laws  have  been  preserved."  Burnet  answered 
very  properly  that  there  was  no  mark  of  personal  confidence 
which  His  Majesty  was  not  entitled  to  demand,  but  that  this 
question  was  not  a  question  of  personal  confidence.  The 
Estates  of  the  Reahn  wished  to  establish  a  general  principle 
They  wished  to  set  a  precedent  which  might  secure  a  remote 
posterrty  against  evils  such  as  the  indiscreet  libei'ality  of  former 
Parliaments  had  produced.  "  From  those  evils  Your  Majesty 
has  delivered  this  generation.  By  accepting  the  gift  of  the 
Commons,  on  the  terms  on  which  it  is  offered.  Your  Majesty 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Mar.  28,  1690.  A  very  clear  and  exact  accouat 
of  the  way  in  which  the  revenue  was  settled  was  sent  by  Van  Citten  \Q 
the  States  General,  ^pril  ^    1690. 
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will  be  also  a  deliverer  of  future  generations."  William  was 
not  convinced;  but  he  Lad  too  much  wisdom  and  self-command 
to  give  way  to  his  ill-humor ;  and  he  accepted  graciously  what 
he  could  not  but  consider  as  ungraciously  given.* 

The  Civil  List  was  charged  with  an  annuity  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  in  addition  to  an  an- 
nuity of  thirty  thousand  pounds  which  had  been  settled  on  her 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  This  arrangement  was  the  result 
of  a  compromise  which  had  been  effected  with  much  difficulty 
and  after  many  irritating  disputes.  The  King  and  Queen  had 
never,  since  the  commencement  of  their  reign,  been  on  very 
good  terms  with  their  sister.  That  William  should  have  been 
disliked  by  a  woman  who  had  just  sense  enough  to  perceive 
that  his  temper  was  sour  and  his  manners  repulsive,  and  who 
was  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  his  higher  qualities,  is 
not  extraordinary.  But  Mary  was  made  to  be  loved.  So 
lively  and  intelligent  a  woman  could  not  indeed  derive  much 
pleasure  from  the  society  of  Anne,  who,  when  in  good  humor, 
was  meekly  stupid,  and,  when  in  bad  humor,  was  sulkily  stupid. 
Yet  the  Queen,  whose  kindness  had  endeared  her  to  her 
humblest  attendants,  would  hardly  have  made  an  enemy  of  one 
whom  it  was  her  duty  and  her  interest  to  make  a  friend,  had  not 
an  influence  strangely  potent  and  strangely  malignant  been  in- 
cessantly at  work  to  divide  the  Royal  House  against  itself.  The 
fondness  of  the  Princess  for  Lady  Marlborough  was  such  as,  in  a 
superstitious  age,  would  have  been  ascribed  to  some  talisman  or 
potion.  Not  only  had  the  friends,  in  their  confidential  intercourse 
with  each  other,  dropped  all  ceremony  and  all  titles,  and  become 
plain  Mrs.  Morley  and  plain  Mrs.  Freeman ;  but  even  Prince 
George,  who  cared  as  much  for  the  dignity  of  his  birth  as  he 
was  capable  of  caring  for  any  thing  but  claret  and  calvered 
salmon,  submitted  to  be  Mr.  Morley.  The  Countess  boasted 
that  she  had  selected  the  name  of  Freeman  because  it  was 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  frankness  and  boldness  of  her  character; 
and,  to  do  her  justice,  it  was  not  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  cour- 
tiers that  she  established  and  long  maintained  her  despotic  em- 
pire over  the  feeblest  of  minds.  She  had  little  of  that  tact 
which  is  the  characteristic  talent  of  her  sex ;  she  was  far  too 
violent  to  flatter  or  to  dissemble ;  but,  by  a  rare  chacce,  she 
bad  fallen  in  with  a  nature  on  which  dictation  and  contradictioo 


*  Burnet,  ii.  43. 
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RCted  as  philtres.  In  this  grotesque  friendship  all  the  loyalty, 
the  patience,  the  self-devotion,  was  on  the  side  of  the  niistres& 
The  whims,  the  haughty  airs,  the  fits  of  ill  temper,  were  on 
the  side  of  the  waiting  woman. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  relation  in  which  the  two 
ladies  stood  to  Mr.  Freeman,  as  they  called  Marlborough.  In 
foreign  countries  people  knew  in  general  that  Anne  was  g;ov- 
erned  by  the  Churchills.  They  knew  also  that  the  man  who 
appeared  to  enjoy  so  large  a  share  of  her  favor,  was  not  only 
a  great  soldier  and  politician,  but  also  one  of  the  finest  gentle- 
men of  his  time  ;  that  his  face  and  figure  were  eminently 
handsome,  his  temper  at  once  bland  and  resolute,  his  manner? 
at  once  engaging  and  noble.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  graces  and  accomplishments  hke  his  should  win  a 
female  heart.  On  the  Continent,  therefore,  many  persons 
imagined  that  he  was  Anne's  favored  lover ;  and  he  was  so 
described  in  contemporary  French  libels  which  have  long  been 
forgotten.  In  England,  this  calumny  never  found  credit  even 
with  the  vulgar,  and  is  nowhere  to  be  found  even  in  the  most 
ribald  doggrel  that  was  sung  about  our  streets.  In  truth,  the 
Princess  seems  never  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  thought  incon- 
sistent with  her  conjugal  vows.  To  her,  Marlborough,  with 
all  his  genius  and  his  valor,  his  beauty  and  his  grace,  was 
nothing  but  the  husband  of  her  friend.  Direct  power  over 
Her  Royal  Highness  he  had  none.  He  could  influence  her 
only  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  wife ;  and  his  wife  was  no 
passive  instrument.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  in 
any  thing  that  she  ever  did,  said,  or  wrote,  any  indication  of 
superior  understanding,  her  fierce  passions  and  strong  will 
enabled  her  often  to  rule  a  husband  who  was  born  to  rule 
grave  senates  and  mighty  armies.  His  courage,  that  courage 
which  the  most  perilous  emergencies  of  war  only  made  cooler 
and  more  steady,  failed  him  when  he  had  to  encounter  hia 
Sarah's  ready  tears  and  voluble  reproaches,  the  poutings  of 
her  lip  and  the  tossings  of  her  head.  History  exhibits  to  us 
t'cw  spectacles  more  remarkable  than  that  of  a  great  and  wise 
man,  who,  when  he  had  combined  vast  and  profound  schemes 
of  policy,  could  carry  them  into  effect  only  by  inducing  one 
foolish  woman,  who  was  often  unmanageable,  to  manage  an- 
other woman  who  was  more  foolish  still. 

In  one  point  the  Earl  and  the  Countess  were  pei*fectly 
Agreed.  They  were  equally  bent  on  getting  money ;  though, 
when  it  was  got,  he  loved  to  hoard  V,  and  she  was  not  unwill- 
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fng  to  spend  it.*  The  favor  of  the  Princess  they  both  re 
garded  as  a  valuable  estate.  In  her  father's  reign,  they  had 
begun  to  grow  rich  by  means  of  her  bounty.  She  was  natur- 
ally inclined  to  parsimony ;  and,  even  when  she  was  on  the 
throne,  her  equipages  and  tables  were  by  no  means  surap- 
tuous.f  It  might  have  been  thought,  therefore,  that,  while  she 
was  a  subject,  thirty  thousand  a  year,  with  a  residence  in  the 
palace,  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  for  all  her  wants. 
There  were  probably  not  in  the  kingdom  two  noblemen  pos- 
sessed of  such  an  income.  But  no  income  would  satisfy  the 
greediness  of  those  who  pjvemed  her.  She  repeatedly  con- 
tracted debts  which  Jamf  repeatedly  discharged,  not  without 
expressing  much  surprisj  and  displeasure. 

The  Revolution  opened  to  the  Churchills  a  new  and  bound- 
less prospect  of  gain.  The  whole  conduct  of  their  mistress  at 
the  great  crisis,  bad  proved  that  she  had  no  will,  no  judgment, 
no  conscience,  but  theirs.  To  them  she  had  sacrificed  affec- 
tions, prejudices,  habits,  interests.  In  obedience  to  them,  she 
had  joined  in  the  conspiracy  against  her  father ;  she  had  fled 
from  Whitehall  in  the  depth  of  winter,  through  ice  and  mire, 
to  a  hackney  coach  ;  she  had  taken  refuge  in  the  rebel  camp ; 
she  had  consented  to  yield  her  place  in  the  order  of  succession 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  saw  with  pleasure  that  she, 
over  whom  they  possessed  such  boundless  influe  ice,  possessed 
no  common  influence  over  others.  Scarcely  had  the  Revolu- 
tion been  accomplished,  when  many  Tories,  disliking  both  the 
King  who  had  been  driven  out,  and  the  King  who  had  come 
in,  and  doubting  whether  their  religion  had  more  to  fear  from 
Jesuits  or  from  Latitudinarians,  showed  a  strong  disposition  to 
rally  round  Anne.  Nature  had  made  her  a  bigot.  Such  was 
the  constitution  of  her  mind,  that  to  the  religion  of  her  nu  rsery 
she  could  not  but  adhere,  without  examination  and  without 
doubt,  till  she  was  laid  in  her  coffin.  In  the  court  of  her  father 
she  had  been  deaf  to  all  that  could  be  urged  iu  favor  of  tran^ 


*  In  a  contemporary  lampoon  are  these  lines :  — 

"  Oh,  happy  couple !  In  their  life 
There  does  appear  no  sign  of  strife. 
They  do  agree  so  in  the  main, 
T<^  sacrifice  their  souls  for  gain. 

The  Female  Nine,  1690. 

T  Swift  mentions  the  deficiency  of  hospitality  and  magnificence  in  Unr 
houiehold.    Journal  to  Stella,  August  8,  1711. 
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Bub?tantiation  and  auricular  confacsion.  In  the  court  of  het 
brother-in-law  she  was  equally  deaf  to  all  that  could  be  urojed 
in  favor  of  a  general  union  amono^  Protestants.  This  slow- 
ness and  obstinacy  made  her  important.  It  was  a  great  thing 
to  be  the  only  member  of  the  Royal  Family  who  regarded 
Papists  and  Presbyterians  with  an  impartial  aversion.  While 
a  large  party  was  disposed  to  make  her  an  idol,  she  was  regard- 
ed by  her  two  artful  servants  merely  as  a  puppet.  They  knew 
that  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  give  serious  annoyance  to  the 
government ;  and  they  determined  to  use  this  power  in  order 
to  extort  money,  nominally  for  her  but  really  for  themselves. 
While  Marlborough  was  commandii  '  the  English  forces  in  the 
Low  Countries,  the  execution  of  the  plan  was  necessarily  left 
to  his  wife  ;  and  she  acted,  not  as  ho  would  doubtless  have 
acted,  with  prudence  and  temper,  but,  as  is  plain  even  from 
her  own  narrative,  wMth  odious  violence  and  insolence.  Indeed, 
Bhe  had  passions  to  gratify  from  which  he  was  altogether  free. 
He,  though  one  of  the  most  covetous,  was  one  of  the  least 
tcrimonious  of  mankind  ;  but  malignity  was  in  her  a  stronger 
passion  than  avarice.  She  hated  easily  ;  she  hated  heartily  y 
and  she  hated  implacably.  Among  the  objects,  of  her  hatred 
were  all  who  were  related  to  her  mistress  either  on  the  pater- 
nal or  on  the  maternal  side.  No  person  who  had  a  natural 
interest  in  the  Princess  could  observe  without  uneasiness  the 
strange  infatuation  which  made  her  the  slave  of  an  impeiious 
and  reckless  termagant.  This  the  Countess  well  knew.  In 
her  view  the  Royal  Family  and  the  family  of  Hyde,  however 
they  might  differ  as  to  other  matters,  were  leagued  against 
her;  and  she  detested  them  all,  James,  William  and  Mary, 
Clarendon  and  Rochester.  Now  was  the  time  to  wreak  the 
accumulated  spite  of  years.  It  was  not  enough  to  obtain  a 
great,  a  regal,  revenue  for  Anne.  That  revenue  must  be  ob- 
tained by  means  which  would  wound  and  humble  those  whom 
the  favorite  abhorred.  It  must  not  be  asked,  it  must  not  be 
accepted,  as  a  mark  of  fraternal  kindness,  but  demanded  in 
hostile  tones,  and  wrung  by  force  from  reluctant  hands.  No 
application  was  made  to  the  King  and  Queen.  But  they 
learned  with  astonishment  that  Lady  Marlborough  was  inde- 
fatigable in  canvassing  the^Tory  members  of  Parliament,  that 
a  Princess's  party  was  forming,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  moved  to  settle  on  Her  Royal  Highness  a  vast  in- 
oome  independent  of  the  Crown.  Mary  asked  her  :$ister  what 
diese  proceedings   meant      '^  I  hear,"  said  Anne,  '^  tluit  w^ 
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friends  have  a  mind  to  make  me  some  settlement."  It  is  said 
that  the  Queen,  greatly  hurt  by  an  expression  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  she  and  her  husband  were  not  among  her  sister's 
friends,  replied  with  unwonted  sharpness  :  "  Of  what  friends 
do  you  speak  ?  What  friends  have  you  except  the  King  and 
me  ?  "  *  The  subject  was  never  again  mentioned  between  the 
sisters.  Mary  was  probably  sensible  that  she  had  made  a 
mistake  in  addressing  herself  to  one  who  was  merely  a  passifre 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  others.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  the  Countess.  After  some  inferior 
agents  had  expostulated  with  her  in  vain,  Shrewsbury  waited 
on  her.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  his  intervention 
would  have  been  successful ;  for,  if  the  scandalous  chronicle  of 
those  times  could  be  trusted,  he  had  stood  high,  too  high,  in 
her  favor.f  He  was  authorized  by  the  King  to  promise,  that 
if  the  Princess  would  desist  from  soliciting  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  support  her  cause,  the  income  of  H^ 
Royal  Highness  should  be  increased  from  thirty  thousand 
pounds  to  fifty  thousand.  The  Countess  flatly  rejected  this 
offer.  The  King's  word,  she  had  the  insolence  to  hint,  was 
not  a  sufficient  security.  "  I  am  confident,"  said  Shrewsbury, 
**  that  His  Majesty  will  strictly  fulfil  his  engagements.  If  he 
breaks  them  I  will  not  serve  him  an  hour  longer."  **  That  may 
be  very  honorable  in  you,"  answered  the  pertinacious  vixen, 
"  but  it  will  be  very  poor  comfort  to  the  Princess."  Shrews 
bury,  after  vainly  attempting  to  move  the  servant,  was  at  length 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  mistress.  Anne,  in  language 
doubtless  dictated  by  her  friend,  Sarah,  told  him  that  the 
business  had  gone  too  far  to  be  stopped,  and  must  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  Commons.^ 

The  truth  was  that  the  Princess's  prompters  hoped  to  obtain 
from  Parliament  a  much,  larger  sum  than  was  offered  by  the 
King.  Nothing  less  than  seventy  thousand  a  year  would  con- 
tent them.     But  their  cupidity  oyerreached  itself.     The  House 


"i^Dachcss  of  Marlborough's  Vindication.  But  the  Duchess  was  so 
abandoned  a  liar,  that  it  Ls  impossible  to  believe  a  word  that  she  says, 
"izcept  when  she  accuses  herself. 

t  See  the  Female  Nine. 

t  The  Dacness  of  Marlborough's  Vindication.  With  that  habitual  in- 
accuracy, which,  even  when  she  has  no  motive  for  lying,  makes  it  necessary 
to  read  eveiy  word  written  by  her  with  suspicion,  she  creates  Shrewsbury  a 
l>uk.e,  and  represents  herself  as  calling  him  '*  Your  Grace."  He  was 
not  made  a  Duke  till  1 694. 
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of  Commons  showed  a  great  disposition  to  gratify  Her  Royal 
Highness.  But,  wlien  at  hingth  her  too  eager  adherents  ven- 
tured to  name  the  sum  which  they  wished  to  grant,  the  mur- 
murs were  loud.  Seventy  thousand  a  year  at  a  time  when  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  State  were  daily  increasing,  when 
the  receipt  of  the  customs  was  daily  diminishing,  when  trade 
was  low,  when  every  gentleman,  every  farmer,  was  retrenching 
something  from  the  charge  of  his  table  and  his  cellar  I  The 
general  opinion  was  that  the  sum  which  the  King  was  under- 
stood to  be  willing  to  give  would  be  amply  sufficient.*  At 
last  something  was  conceded  on  both  sides.  The  Princess  was 
forced  to  content  herself  with  fifty  thousand  a  year ;  and  Wil- 
liam agreed  that  this  sum  should  be  settled  on  her  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  She  rewarded  the  services  of  Lady  Marlborough 
with  a  pension  of  a  thousand  a  year ;  t  but  this  was  in  all 
probability  a  very  small  part  of  what  the  Churchills  gained  by 
tfte  arrangement. 

After  these  transactions  the  two  royal  sisters  continued  dur- 
ing many  months  to  live  on  terms  of  civility  and  even  of  ap- 
parent friendship.  But  Mary,  though  she  seems  to  have  borne 
no  malice  to  Anne,  undoubtedly  felt  against  Lady  Marlborough 
as  much  resentment  as  a  very  gentle  he^rt  is  capable  of  feel- 
ing. Marlborough  had  been  out  of  England  during  a  great 
part  of  the  time  which  his  wife  had  spent  in  canvassing  among 
the  Tories,  and,  though  he  had  undoubtedly  acted  in  concert 
with  her,  had  acted,  as  usual,  with  temper  and  decorum.  He 
therefore  continued  to  receive  from  William  many  marks  of 
favor  which  were  unaccompanied  by  any  indication  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

In  the  debates  on  the  settling  of  the  revenue,  the  distinctioa 
between  Whigs  and  Tories  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
clearly  marked.  In  truth,  if  there  was  any  thing  about  which 
the  two  parties  were  agreed,  it  was  the  expediency  of  granting 
the  customs  to  the  Crown  for  a  time  not  exceeding  four  years. 
But  there  were  other  questions  which  called  forth  the  old 
animosity  in  all  its  strength.  The  Whigs  were  now  a  mi- 
nority, but  a  minority  formidable  in  numbers,  and  more  formi- 
dable in  ability.  They  carried  on  the  parliamentary  war,  not 
less  acrimoniously  than  when  they  were  a  majority,  but  some- 
whai  more  artfully.     They  brought  forward  several  motions 

*  Commons'  Joamals,  December  17  and  18,  1689. 
t  Vindication  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
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Bacli  an  no  High  Churchman  could  well  support,  jet  such  as 
DO  servant  of  William  and  Mary  could  well  oppose.  The 
Tory  who  voted  for  these  motions  would  run  a  great  risk  of 
being  pointed  at  as  a  turncoat  by  the  sturdy*Cavaliers  of  his 
county.  The  Tory  who  voted  against  those  motions  would  run 
a  great  risk  of  being  frowned  upon  at  Kensington. 

It  was  apparently  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  that  the  Whigs 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill  declaring  all  the 
laws  passed  by  the  late  Parliament  to  be  valid  laws.  No 
Booner  had  this  bill  been  read  than  the  controversy  of  the  pre- 
ceding spring  was  renewed.  The  Whigs  were  joined  on  this 
occasion  by  almost  all  those  noblemen  who  were  connected 
with  the  government.  The  rigid  Tories,  with  Nottingham  at 
their  head,  professed  themselves  willing  to  enact  that  every 
statute  passed  in  1689  should  have  the  same  force  that  it 
would  have  had  if  it  had  been  passed  by  a  parliament  con- 
voked in  a  regular  manner;  but. nothing  would  induce  them  to 
acknowledge  that  an  assembly  of  lords  and  gentlemen,  who  had 
come  together  without  authority  from  the  Great  Seal,  was  con- 
stitutionally a  Parliament.  Few  questions  seem  to  have  ex- 
cited stronger  passions  than  the  question,  practically  altogethei 
unimportant,  whether  the  bill  should  or  should  not  be  declara- 
tory. Nottingham,  always  upright  and  honorable,  but  a  bigot 
and  a  formalist,  was  on  this  subject  singularly  obstinate  and  un- 
reasonable. In  one  debate  he  lost  his  temper,  forgot  the  deco- 
rum which  in  general  he  strictly  observed,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped being  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Black  Rod.* 
After  much  wrangling,  the  Whigs  carried  their  point  by  a 
majority  of  seven.f  Many  peers  signed  a  strong  protest  writ- 
ten by  Nottingham.  In  this  protest  the  bill,  which  was  indeed 
open  to  verbal  criticism,  was  impolitely  described  as  being 
neither  good  English  nor  good  sense.  The  majority  passed  a 
resolution  that  the  protest  should  be  expunged ;  and  against 
this  resolution  Nottingham  and  his  followers  again  protested.} 
The  King  was  displeased  by  the  pertinacity  of  his  Secretary 
of  State;  so  much  displeased,  indeed,  that  Nottingham  declared 
his  intention  of  resigning  the  Seals ;  but  the  dispute  was  scon 
accommodated.  William  was  too  wise  not  to  know  the  value 
of  an  honest  man  in  a  dishonest  age.     The  very  scrupulosity 


♦  Van  Citters,  April  -^g,  1690. 

t  "Van  Citters,  April  -j^ :  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 

*  Lords'  Journals,  April  8  iind  I'l,  ir90;  Burnet,  ii.  41. 
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which  made  Nottingham  a  mutineer,  was  a  securifj  that  hft 
wculd  never  be  a  traitor.* 

The  bill  went  down  to  the  Lower  House ;  and  it  was  fullj 
expected  that  the* contest  there  would  be  long  and  fierce ;  but 
a  single  speech  settled  the  question.  Somers,  with  a  force  and 
eloquence  which  surprised  even  an  audience  accustomed  to 
hear  him  with  pleasure,  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine 
held  by  the  high  Tories.  "  If  the  Convention,"  —  it  was  thus 
that  he  argued,  — "  was  not  a  Parliament,  how  can  we  be  a 
Parliament  ?  An  Act  of  Elizabeth  provides  that  no  person 
shall  sit  or  vote  in  this  House  till  he  has  taken  the  old  oath  of 
supremacy.  Not  one  of  us  has  taken  that  oath.  Instead  iji 
it,  we  have  all  taken  the  new  oath  of  supremacy,  which  the 
late  Parliament  substituted  for  the  old  oath.  It  is  therefore  a 
contradiction  to  say  that  the  Acts  of  the  late  Parliament  are 
not  now  valid,  and  yet  to  ask  us  to  enact  that  they  shall  hence- 
forth be  valid.  For  either  they  already  are  so,  or  we  never 
can  make  them  so."  This  reasoning,  which  was  in  truth  as 
unanswerable  as  that  of  Euclid,  brought  the  debate  to  a  speedy 
close.  The  bill  passed  the  Commons  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  it  had  been  read  the  first  time.f 

This  was  the  only  victory  won  by  the  Whigs  during  the 
whole  session.  They  complained  loudly  in  the  Lower  House 
of  the  change  which  had  been  made  in  the  military  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  London.  The  Tories,  conscious  of  tlieir 
strength,  and  heated  by  resentment,  not  only  refused  to  cen- 
sure what  had  been  done,  but  determined  to  express  publicly 
and  formally  their  gratitude  to  the  King  for  having  brought  in 
so  many  churchmen  and  turned  out  so  many  schismatics.  An 
address  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Clarges,  member  for  West- 
minster, who  was  known  to  be  attached  to  Caermarthen. 
"The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  City,"  said 
Clarges,  *'  show  that  his  Majesty  has  a  tender  care  of  us.  I 
hope  that  he  will  make  similar  alterations  in  every  county  of 
the  realm."  The  minority  sti-uggled  hard.  "  Will  you  thank 
the  King,"  they  said,  "  for  putting  the  sword  into  the  hands  ot 
his  most  dangerous  enemies?  Some  of  those  whom  he  has 
been  advised  to  entrust  with  military  command  have  not  yet 


*  Van  Citters,  ^^^  1690. 

'    May    5, 

t  Ooramoijs'  Journals,  April  8  and  9,  1690;  Grey's  Debates;  Burnet, 
U.  42.  Van  Cittei-s,  writing  on  the  8tb,  mentions  that  a  great  straggle  iu 
ibe  l/^wcr  House  was  expected. 
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been  able  to  bring  themselves  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him.  Others  were  well  known,  in  the  evil  days,  as  stanch  jury- 
men, who  were  sure  to  find  aiif  Exclusionist  guilty  on  any  evi- 
dence or  no  evidence."  Nor  did  the  Whig  orators  refrain  from 
using  those  topics  on  which  all  factions  are  eloquent  in  the 
hour  of  distress,  and  which  all  factions  are  but  too  ready  to 
treat  lightly  in  the  hour  of  prosperity.  "Let  us  not,"  they 
said,  "pa«s  a  vote  which  conveys  a  reflection  on  a  large  body 
of  our  countrymen,  good  subjects,  good  Protestants.  The 
King  ought  to  be  the  head  of  his  whole  people.  Let  us  not 
make  him  the  head  of  a  party."  This  was  excellent  doctrine ; 
but  it  scarcely  became  the  lips  of  men  who,  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, had  opposed  the  Indemnity  Bill  and  voted  for  the  Sache- 
verell  Clause.  The  address  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and 
eighty-five  votes  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-six.* 

As  soon  as  the  numbers  had  been  announced,  the  minority, 
smarting  from  their  defeat,  brought  forward  a  motion  which 
caused  no  little  embarrassment  to  the  Tory  placemen.  The 
oath  of  allegiance,  the  Whigs  said,  was  drawn  in  terms  far  too 
lax.  It  might  exclude  from  public  employment  a  few  honest 
Jacobites  who  were  generally  too  dull  to  be  mischievous ;  but 
it  was  altogether  inefficient  as  a  means  of  binding  the  supple 
and  slippery  consciences  of  cunning  priests,  who,  while  affect- 
ing to  bold  the  Jesuits  in  abhorrence,  were  proficients  in  that 
immoral  casuistry  which  was  the  worst  part  of  Jesuitism. 
Some  grave  divines  had  openly  said,  others  had  even  dared  to 
write,  that  they  had  sworn  fealty  to  William  in  a  sense  alto- 
gether difierent  from  that  in  which  they  had  sworn  fealty  to 
James.  To  James  they  had  plighted  the  entire  faith  which  a 
loyal  subject  owes  to  a  rightful  sovereign ;  but,  when  they 
promi'ied  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  William,  they  meant  only 
that  they  would  not,  whilst  he  was  able  to  hang  them  foi 
rebelling  or  conspiring  against  him,  run  any  risk  of  being 
hanged.  None  could  wonder  that  the  precepts  and  example 
of  the  malecontent  clergy  should  have  corrupted  the  malecon- 
tent  laity.  When  Prebendaries  and  Rectors  were  not  ashamed 
to  avow  that  they  had  equivocated,  in  the  very  act  of  kissing 
the  New  Testament,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  attor- 
neys and  tax-gatherers  would  be  more  scrupulous.  The  con- 
Becjuence  was  that  every  department  swarmed  with  traitors ; 
that  mctn  who  ate  the  King's  bread,  men  who  were  entrusted 


*  Commons'  Journals,  April  24,  1C90;  Grey's  Debates. 
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With  the  duty  of  collecting  and  'lishursing  his  revenues,  of 
victualling  I) is  ships,  of  clothing  his  soldiers,  of  making  his 
artillery  ready  for  the  field,  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  him 
an  usurper,  and  of  drinking  to  his  speedy  downfall.  Could 
any  government  be  safe  which  was  hated  and  betrayed  by  its 
own  servants  ?  And  was  not  the  English  government  exposed 
to  dangers  which,  even  if  all  its  servants  were  true,  might  well 
excite  serious  apprehensions?  A  disputed  succession,  war 
with  France,  war  in  Scotland,  war  in  Ireland,  was  not  all  this 
enough  without  treachery  in  every  arsenal  and  in  every  cus- 
tom house?  There  must  be  an  oath  drawn  in  language  too 
precise  to  be  explained  away,  in  language  which  no  Jacobite 
could  repeat  without  the  consciousness  that  he  was  perjuring 
himself.  Though  the  zealots  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right 
had  in  general  no  objection  to  swear  allegiance  to  William, 
they  would  probably  not  choose  to  abjure  James.  On  such 
grounds  as  these,  an  Abjuration  Bill  of  extreme  severity  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  proposed  to 
enact  that  every  person  who  held  any  office,  civil,  military,  or 
spiritual,  should,  on  pain  of  deprivation,  solemnly  abjure  the 
exiled  King  ;  that  the  oath  of  abjuration  might  be. tendered  by 
any  justice  of  the  peace  to  any  subject  of  their  Majesties ;  and 
that,  if  it  were  refused,  the  recusant  should  be  sent  to  prison, 
and  should  lie  there  as  long  as  he  continued  obstinate. 

The  severity  of  this  last  provision  was  generally  and  most 
justly  blamed.  To  turn  every  ignorant  meddling  magistrate 
into  a  state  inquisitor,  to  insist  that  a  plain  man,  who  lived  peace- 
ably, who  obeyed  the  laws,  who  paid  his  taxes,  who  had  never 
held  and  who  did  not  expect  ever  to  hold  any  office,  and  who 
bad  never  troubled  his  head  about  problems  of  political  philos- 
ophy, should  declare,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  a  decided 
opinion  on  a  point  about  which  the  most  learned  Doctors  of 
the  age  had  written  whole  libraries  of  controversial  books,  and 
to  send  him  to  rot  in  a  jail  if  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
swear,  would  surely  have  been  the  height  of  tyranny.  The 
clause  which  required  public  functionaries  to  abjure  the  deposed 
King  was  not  open  to  the  same  objections.  Yet  even  against 
this  clause  some  weighty  arguments  were  urged.  A  man,  ' 
was  said,  who  has  an  honest  heart  and  a  sound  understanding 
is  sufficiently  bound  by  the  present  oath.  Every  such  man, 
when  he  swears  to  be  faithiul  and  to  bear  true  allegiance  to 
King  VViUiam,  does,  by  necessary  implication,  abjure  King 
James.     There  may  doubtless  be  among  the  servants  of  the 
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State,  and  even  among  the  ministers  of  the  Churcli,  some  per- 
Bons  who  have  no  sense  of  honor  or  religion,  and  who  arc 
ready  to  forswear  themselves  for  lucre.  There  may  be  others» 
who  have  contracted  the  pernicious  habit  of  quibbling  away 
tlie  most  sacred  obligations  of  morality,  and.  who  have  con- 
vinced themselves  that  they  can  innocently  make,  with  a  men- 
tal reservation,  a  promise  which  it  would  be  sinful  to  make 
without  such  a  reservation.  Against  these  two  classes  of 
Jacobites  it  is  true  that  the  present  test  affords  no  security. 
But  will  the  new  test,  will  any  test,  be  more  efficacious  ?  Will 
a  person  who  has  no  conscience,  or  a  person  whose  conscience 
can  be  set  at  rest  by  immoral  sophistry,  hesitate  to  repeat  any 
phrase  that  you  can  dictate  ?  The  former  will  kiss  the  book 
without  any  scruple  at  all.  The  scruples  of  the  latter  will  be 
very  easily  removed.  He  now  swears  allegiance  to  one  King 
with  a  mental  reservation.  He  will  then  abjure  the  other 
King  with  a  mental  reservation.  Do  not  flatter  yourselves 
that  the  ingenuity  of  lawgivers  will  ever  devise  an  oath  which 
the  ingenuity  of  casuists  will  not  evade.  What,  indeed,  is  the 
value  of  any  oath  in  such  a  mattef  ?  Among  the  many  lessons 
which  the  troubles  of  the  last  generation  have  left  us  none  is 
more  plain  than  this,  that  no  form  of  words,  however  precise, 
110  imprecation,  however  awful,  ever  saved,  or  ever  will  save, 
a  government  from  destruction.  Was  not  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  burned  by  the  common  hangman  amidst  the 
huzzas  of  tens  of  thousands  who  had  themselves  subscribed  it  ? 
Among  the  statesmen  and  warriors  who  bore  the  chief  part  in 
restoring  Charles  the  Second,  how  many  were  there  who  had 
not  repeatedly  abjured  him  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  well  known  that 
some  of  those  persons  boastfully  affirmed  that,  if  they  had  not 
abjured  him,  they  never  could  have  restored  him? 

The  debates  were  sharp ;  and  the  issue  during  a  short  time 
seemed  doubtful ;  for  some  of  the  Tories  who  were  in  office 
were  unwilling  to  give  a  vote  which  might  be  thought  to  indi- 
cate that  they  were  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  the  King  whom 
they  served.  William,  however,  took  care  to  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  he  had  no  wish  to  impose  a  new  test  on  his  subjects. 
A  few  words  from  him  decided  the  event  of  the  conflict.  The 
bill  was  rejected  thirty-six  hours  after  it  had  been  brought  ia 
by  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  votes  to  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
five* 


*  Commons'  Journals,  April  24,  25,  and  26;   Grey's  Debates;   Nar> 
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Even  after  this  defeat  the  Whigs  pertinaciously  returned  to 
ne  attack.  Having  failed  in  one  House  they  renewed  tho 
oattle  in  the  other.  Five  days  after  the  Abjuration  Bill  had 
been  thrown  out  in  the  CJommons,  another  Abjuration  Bill, 
somewhat  milder,  but  still  very  severe,  was  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  Lords.*  What  was  now  proposed  was  that  no  person 
should  sit  in  either  House  of  Parliament  or  hold  any  office, 
civil,  military,  or  judicial,  without  making  a  declaration  that 
he  would  stand  by  William  and  Mary  against  James  and 
James's  adherents.  Every  male  in  the  kingdom  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen  was  to  make  the  same  declaration 
before  a  certain  day.  If  he  failed  to  do  so  he  was  to  pay 
double  taxes  and  to  be  incapable  of  exercising  th^  elective 
franchise. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  second  reading,  the  King  came 
down  to  the  House  of  Peers.  He  gave  his  assent  in  form  to 
several  laws,  unrobed,  took  his  seat  on  a  chair  of  state  which 
had  been  placed  for  him,  and  listened  with  much  interest  to 
the  debate.  To  the  general  surprise,  two  noblemen  who  had 
been  eminently  zealous  for  the  Revolution  spoke  against  the 
proposed  test.  Lord  Wharton,  a  Puritan  who  had  fought  for 
the  Long  Parliament,  said,  with  amusing  simpHcity,  that  he 
was  a  very  old  man,  that  he  had  lived  through  troubled  times, 
that  he  had  taken  a  great  many  oaths  in  his  day,  and  that  he 
was  afraid  that  he  had  not  kept  them  all.  He  prayed  that  the 
sin  might  not  be  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  he  declared  that  he 
could  not  consent  to  lay  any  more  snares  for  his  own  soul  and 
for  the  souls  of  his  neighbors.  The  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  the 
captain  of  the  Enghsh  volunteers  who  had  accompanied 
William  from  Helvoetsluys  to  Torbay,  declared  that  he  was 
much  in  the  same  case  with  Lord-  Wharton.  Marlborough 
supported  the  bill.  He  wondered,  he  said,  that  it  should  be 
opposed  by  Macclesfield,  who  had  borne  so  preeminent  a  part 

cissus  Luttrell'd  Diary.  Narcissus  is  unusually  angry.  He  calls  the  bill 
"  a  perfect  trick  of  tlie  fanatics  to  turn  out  the  Bisiiops  and  most  of  the 
Church  of  England  Clergy."  In  a  Whig  pasquinade  entided  "A  speech 
intended  to  have  been  spoken  on  the  Triennial  Bill,  on  Jan.  28,"  169}, 
the  King  is  said  to  have  "  browbeaten  the  Abjuration  Bill." 

*  Lords'  Journals,  May  1,  1690.  This  Bill  is  among  the  Archives  of 
tlie  House  of  Lords.  Burnet  confounds  it  with  the  bill  which  the  Cora- 
mons  had  rejected  in  the  preceding  week.  Ralph,  who  saw  that  Burnet 
had  committed  a  blunder,  but  did  not  see  what  the  blunder  wa?  has,  in 
trying  to  correct  it,  added  several  blunders  of  his  own^  and  the  Oxtbr<i 
Miitor  of  Burnet  has  been  misled  by  Ualph. 
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in  the  Revolution.  Macclesfield,  irritated  by  the  charge  of 
inconsistency,  retorted  with  terrible  severity:  "The  no\j\\ 
Earl,**  he  said,  "  exaggerates  the  share  which  I  had  in  tne 
deliverance  of  our  country.  I  was  ready,  indeed,  and  always 
shall  be  ready,  to  venture  ray  life  in  defence  of  her  laws  and 
liberties.  But  there  are  lengths  to  which,  even  for  the  s£,ke 
of  her  laws  and  liberties,  I  could  never  go.  I  only  rebelled 
against  a  bad  King ;  there  were  those  who  did  much  more." 
Marlborough,  though  not  easily  discomposed,  could  not  but  Jeel 
the  edge  of  this  oarcasm  ;  William  looked  displeased;  and  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  House  was  troubled  and  gloomy.  It  was 
resolved  by  fitly-one  votes  to  forty  that  the  bill  should  be 
committed ;  and  it  was  committed,  but  never  reported.  After 
many  hard  struggles  between  the  Whigs  headed  by  Shrews- 
bury and  the  Tories  headed  by  Caermarthen,  it  was  so  a.ach 
mutilated  that  it  retained  little  more  than  its  name,  and  did 
not  seem  to  those  who  had  introduced  it  to  be  worth  any 
further  contest.* 

The  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs  was  completed  by  a  com- 
munication from  the  King.  Caermarthen  appeared  in  the 
House  of  Lords  bearing  in  his  hand  a  parchment  signed  by 
William.     It  was  an  Act  of  Grace  for  political  otFences. 

Between  an  Act  of  Grace  originating  with  the  Sovereign 
and  an  Act  of  Indemnity  originating  with  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm  there  are  some  remarkable  distinctions.  An  act  of 
Indemnity  passes  through  all  the  stages  through  which  other 
laws  pass,  and  may,  during  its  progress,  be  amended  by  either 
House.  An  Act  of  Grace  is  received  with  peculiar  marks  of 
respect,  is  read  only  once  by  tlie  Lords  and  once  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  must  be  either  rejected  altogether  or  accepted  as  it 
Btands.t-  William  had  not  ventured  to  submit  such  an  Act  to 
the  preceding  Parliament.  But  in  the  new  Parliament  he 
was  certain  of  a  majority.  The  minority  gave  no  trouble. 
The  stubborn  spirit  which  had,  during  two  sessions,  obstructed 
the  progress  of  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  had  been  at  length  broken 
by  defeats  and  humiliations.     Both  Houses  stood  up  uncovered 


*  lK)rd8*  Journals,  May  2  and  3, 1690;  Van  Citters,  May  2  ;  Narcissus 
Luttrell's  Diary;  Burnet  ii.  44;  and  Lord  Dartmouth's  note.  The 
changes  made  by  the  Committee  may  be  seen  on  the  bill  in  the  Archives 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

1  'i'hcse  distinctions  were  much  discussed  at  the  time.     Van  Citters. 

May  io>  1690. 
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while  the  Act  of  Grace  was  read,  and  gave  their  janction  to  it 
without  one  dissentient  voice. 

There  would  not  have  been  this  unanimity  had  not  a  few 
great  criminals  been  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  amnesty. 
Foremost  among  them  stood  the  .surviving  members  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  which  had  sate  on  Charles  the  First. 
With  these  ancient  men  were  joined  the  two  nameless  execu- 
tioners who  had  done  their  office,  with  masked  faces,  on  the 
BcafTold  before  the  Banqueting  House.  None  knew  who  they 
were,  or  of  what  rank.  It  was  probable  that  they  had  been 
long  dead.  Yet  it  was  thought  necessary  to  declare  that,  if 
even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  forty-one  years,  they  should  be 
discovered,  they  would  still  be  liable  to  the  punishment  of 
their  great  crime.  Perhaps  it  would  hardly  have  been  thought 
necessary  to  mention  these  men,  if  the  animosities  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation  had  not  been  rekindled  by  the  recent  appear* 
ance  of  Ludlow  in  England.  About  thirty  of  the  agents  of 
the  tyranny  of  James  were  left  to  the  law.  With  these  excep- 
tions, all  political  offences,  committed  before  the  day  on  which 
the  royal  signature  was  affixed  to  the  Act,  were  covered  with 
a  general  oblivion.*  Even  the  criminals  who  were  by  name 
excluded  had  little  to  fear.  Many  of  them  were  in  foreign 
countries ;  and  those  who  were  in  England  were  well  assured 
that,  unless  they  committed  some  new  fault,  they  would  not  be 
molested. 

The  Act  of  Grace  the  nation  owed  to  William  alone ;  and  it 
is  one  of  his  noblest  and  purest  titles  to  renown.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury down  to  the  Revolution,  every  victory  gained  by  eithei 
party  had  been  followed  by  a  sanguinary  proscription.  When 
the  Roundheads  triumphed  over  the  Cavaliers,  when  the  Cav- 
aliers triumphed  over  the  Roundheads,  when  the  fable  of  the 
Popish  Plot  gave  the  ascendency  to  the  Whigs,  when  the  de- 
tection of  the  Rye  House  Plot  transferred  the  ascendency  to 
the  Tories,  blood,  and  more  blood,  and  still  more  blood  had 
flowed.  Every  great  explosion  and  every  great  recoil  of  pub- 
lic feeling  had  been  accompanied  by  severities  which,  at  the 
time,  the  predominant  faction  loudly  applauded,  but  which,  on 
a  calm  review,  history  and  posterity  have  condemned.  No 
wise  and  humane  man,  whatever  may  be  his  political  opinions, 
DOW  mentions  without  repi*ehension  the  death  either  of  Laud 

*  Stat.  2  W.  &  M.  sess.  1,  c.  IC. 
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or  of  Vane,  either  of  Stafford  or  of  Russell.  Of  the  alternate 
butcheries,  the  last  and  the  worst  is  that  which  is  inseparably 
associated  with  the  names  of  James  and  JeflPreys.  But  it  as- 
suredly would  not  have  been  the  last,  perhaps  it  might  not  have 
been  the  worst,  if  William  had  not  had  tlie  virtue  and  the  firm- 
ness resolutely  to  withstand  the  importunity  of  his  most  zeal- 
ous adherents.  These  men  were  bent  on  exacting  a  terrible 
retribution  for  all  they  had  undergone  during  seven  disastrous 
years.  The  scaffold  of  Sidney,  the  gibbet  of  Cornish,  the 
stake  at  which  Elizabeth  Gaunt  had  perished  in  the  flames  fot 
the  crime  of  harboring  a  fugitive,  the  porches  of  the  Somer- 
setshire churches  surmounted  by  the  skulb  and  quarters  of 
murdered  peasants,  the  holds  of  those  Jamaica  ships  from 
which  every  day  the  carcass  of  some  prisoner,  dead  of  thirst 
and  foul  air,  had  been  flung  to  the  sharks,  all  these  things  were 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  party  which  the  Revolution  had 
made,  for  a  time,  dominant  in  the  State.  Some  chiefs  of  that 
party  had  redeemed  their  necks  by  paying  heavy  ransom^ 
Others  had  languished  long  in  Newgate.  Others  had  starved 
and  shivered,  winter  after  winter,  in  the  garrets  of  Amsterdam^ 
It  was  natural  that,  in  the  day  of  their  power  and  prosperity, 
they  should  wish  to  inflict  some  part  of  what  they  had  suffered. 
During  a  whole  year  they  pursued  their  scheme  of  revenge. 
They  succeeded  in  defeating  Indemnity  Bill  after  Indemnity 
Bill.  Nothing  stood  between  them  and  their  victims,  but  Wil- 
liam's immutable  resolution  that  the  glory  of  the  great  deliver- 
ance which  he  had  wrought  should  not  be  sullied  by  cruelty. 
His  clemency  was  peculiar  to  himself.  It  was  not  the  clem- 
ency of  an  ostentatious  man,  or  of  a  sentimental  man,  or  of 
an  easy  tempered  man.  It  was  cold,  unconciliating,  inflexible. 
It  produced  no  fine  stage  effects.  It  drew  on  him  the  savage 
invectives  of  those  whose  malevolent  passions  he  refused  to 
satisfy.  It  won  for  him  no  gratitude  from  those  who  owed  to 
him  fortune,  liberty,  and  life.  While  the  violent  Whigs  railed 
at  his  lenity,  the  agents  of  the  fallen  government,  as  soon  as 
they  found  themselves  safe,  instead  of  acknowledging  their  ob- 
ligations to  him,  reproached  him  in  insulting  language  with  the 
mercy  which  he  had  extended  to  them.  His  Act  of  Grace, 
they  said,  had  completely  refuted  his  Declaration.  Was  it 
possible  to  believe  that,  if  there  had  been  any  truth  in  the 
charges  which  he  had  brought  against  the  late  government,  he 
Would  have  granted  impunity  to  the  guilty  ?  It  was  now  ac- 
knowledged by  himself,  under  his  own  hand,  that  tlie  stories  by 
VOL.  III.  20 
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which  he  and  his  friends  had  deluded  the  nation  and  driven 
away  the  royal  family,  were  mere  calumnies  devised  to  serve  a 
turn.  The  turn  had  been  served;  and  the  accusations  by  which 
he  had  inflamed  the  public  mind  to  madness  were  coolly  with- 
drawn.* But  none  of  these  things  moved  him.  He  had  done 
well.  He  had  risked  his  popularity  with  men  who  had  been 
his  warmest  admirers,  in  order  to  give  repose  and  security  to 
men  by  whom  his  name  was  never  mentioned  without  a  curse. 
Nor  had  he  conferred  a  less  benefit  on  those  whom  he  had  dis- 
appointed of  their  revenge,  than  on  those  whom  he  had  pro- 
tected. If  he  had  saved  one  faction  from  a  proscription,  he 
had  saved  the  other  from  the  reaction  which  such  a  proscnp- 
tion  would  inevitably  have  produced.  If  his  people  did  not 
justly  appreciate  his  policy,  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  He 
had  discharged  his  duty  by  them.  He  feared  no  obloquy  ;  and 
he  wanted  no  thanks. 

On  the  twentieth  of  May  the  Act  of  Grace  was  passed. 
The  King  then  informed  the  Houses  that  his  visit  to  Ireland 
could  no  longer  be  delayed,  that  he  had  therefore  determined 
to  prorogue  them,  and  that,  unless  some  unexpected  emergency 
made  their  advice  and  assistance  necessary  to  him,  he  should 
not  call  them  again  from  their  homes  till  the  next  winter. 
**  Then,"  he  said,  "  I  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  Grod,  we  shall 
have  a  happy  meeting." 

The  Parliament  had  passed  an  Act  providing  that,  whenever 
he  should  go  out  of  England,  it  should  be  lawful  for  Mary  to 
administer  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  his  name  and 
her  own.  It  was  added  that  he  should  nevertheless,  during  his 
absence,  retain  all  his  authority.  Some  objections  were  made 
to  this  arrangement.  Here,  it  was  said,  were  two  supreme 
powers  in  one  State.  A  public  functionary  might  receive  dia- 
metrically opposite  orders  from  the  King  and  the  Queen,  and 
might  not  know  which  to  obey.  The  objection  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  speculatively  just ;  but  there  was  such  perfect  confidence 
and  affection  between  the  royal  pair  that  no  practical  inconven- 
ience was  to  be  ap pre  bended. f 

As  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  the  prospects  of  William 
were  much  more  cheering  than  they  had  been  a  few  months 


♦  Roger  North  was  one  of  the  many  m&lecontenti  who  were  nevai 
tired  of  harping  on  this  string. 

1  Stat.  2  W.  &  M.  sess.  1,  c.  6 ;  Grey's  Debates,  April  29,  May  1.  5.  tS, 
t»  1690. 
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earlier.  The  activity  with  which  he  had  personally  urged  for 
ward  the  preparations  for  the  next  campaign,  Had  produced  an 
extraordinary  effect.  The  nerves  of  the  government  were 
new  strung.  In  every  department  of  the  military  administra- 
tion the  influence  of  a  vigorous  mind  was  perceptible.  Abun- 
dant supplies  of  food,  clothing,  and  medicine,  very  different  in 
quality  from  those  which  Shales  had  furnished,  were  sent 
across  Saint  George's  Channel.  A  thousand  baggage  wagons 
had  been  made  or  collected  with  great  expedition  ;  and,  during 
some  weeks,  the  road  between  London  and  Chester  was  cov- 
ered with  them.  Great  numbers  of  recruits  were  sent  to  fill 
the  chasms  which  pestilence  had  made  in  the  English  ranks. 
Fresh  regiments  from  Scotland,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and 
Cumberland  had  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Belfast.  The  uniforms 
and  arms  of  the  new  comers  clearly  indicated  the  potent  influ- 
ence of  the  master's  eye.  With  the  British  battalions  were 
interspersed  several  hardy  bands  of  German  and  Scandinavian 
mercenaries.  Before  the  end  of  May  the  English  force  in 
Ulster  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  fighting  men.  A  few 
more  troops  and  an  immense  quantity  of  military  stores  were 
on  board  of  a  fleet  which  lay  in  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  and 
which  was  ready  to  weigh  anchor  as  soon  as  the  King  was  on 
board.* 

James  ought  to  have  made  an  equally  good  use  of  the  time 
during  which  his  army  had  been  in  winter  quarters.  Strict 
discipline  and  regular  drilling  might,  in  the  interval  between 
November  and  May,  have  turned  the  athletic  and  enthusiastic 
peasants  who  were  assembled  under  his  standard,  into  good 
soldiers.  But  the  opportunity  was  lost.  The  Court  of  Dublin 
was,  during  that  season  of  inaction,  busied  with  dice  and  claret, 
love  letters  and  challenges.  The  aspect  of  the  ca[)ital  was  in- 
deed not  very  brilliant.  The  whole  number  of  coaches  which 
could  be  mustered  there,  those  of  the  King  and  of  the  French 
Legation  included,  did  not  amount  to  forty.f  But  though 
there  was  little  splendor  there  was  much  dissoluteness.  Grave 
Roman  Catholics  shook  their  heads,  and  said  that  the  Castle 
did  not  look  like  the  palace  of  a  king  who  gloried  in  being  the 
champion  of  the  Church. J     The  military  administration  was 


*  Story's  Impartial  History ;  Narcissus  Lattrell's  Diary, 
t  Avaux,  Jan.  ^4,  1690. 

I  Macariffl   Exeldium.     This   most  curious  work   has   been  recently 
•dited  witti  great  care  and  diligence  by  Mr.  O'Callaghan.    I  owe  so  maca 
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as  deploralle  as  ever.     The  cavalry  indeed  was,  by  the  ex€r« 
tions  of  some  gallant  officers,  kept  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 
But  a  regiment  of  infantry  differed  in  nothing  but  name  from 
a  large  gang  of  Rapparees.     Indeed,   a  gang  of  llappareea 
gave  less  annoyance  to  peaceable  citizens,  and  more  annoyance 
to  the  enemy,  than  a  regiment  of  infantry,     Avaux  strongly 
represented,  in  a  memorial  which  he  delivered  to  James,  the 
abuses  which  made  the  Irish  foot  a  curse  and  a  scandal  to  Ire- 
land.    Whole  companies,  said  the  ambassador,  quit  their  colors 
on  the  line  of  march  and  wander  to  right  and  left  pillaging  and 
destroying ;  the  soldier  takes   no  care  of  his  arms  ;  the  officer 
uever  troubles  himself  to  ascertain  whether  the  arms  are  in 
good  order ;  the  consequence  is  that  one  man  in  every  tliree 
has  lost  his  musket,  and  that  another  man  in  every  three  has 
a  musket  that  will  not  go  off.     Avaux  adjured  the  King  to  pro- 
hibit  marauding,  to   give   orders   that  the  troops  should  be 
regularly  exercised,  and  to  punish   every  officer  who  suffered 
bis  men  to  neglect  their  weapons  and  accoutrements.     If  these 
things  were  done,  His  Majesty  might  hope  to  have,  in  the  ap- 
proaching spring,  an  army  with  which   the  enemy   would  be 
unable  to  contend.     This  was  good  advice ;  but  James  was  so 
far  from  taking  it  that  he  would  hardly  listen  to  it  with  patience. 
Before  he  had  heard  eight  lines  read  he  ilew  into  a  passion  and 
accused  the  ambassador  of  exaggeration.     '*  This  paper.  Sir,'* 
8aid  Avaux,  ^  is  not  written  to  be  published.     It  is  meant 
solely  for  Your  Majesty's  information ;  and.  in  a  paper  meant 
solely  for   Your  Majesty's  information,  flattery  and  disguise 
would  be  out  of  place;  but  I  will  not  persist  in  reading  what 
is  so  disagreeable."     **  Go  on,"  said  James  very  angrily  ;  **  1 
will  hear  the  whole."     He  gradually  became  calmer,  took  the 
memorial,  and  promised  to  adopt  some  of  the  suggestions  which 
it  contained.     But  his  promise  was  soon  forgotten.* 

His  financial  administration  was  of  a  piece  with  his  military 
administration.  His  one  fiscal  resource  was  robbery,  direct  or 
indirect.  Every  Protestant  who  had  remained  in  any  part  of 
the  three  southern  provinces  of  Ireland  was  robbed  directly, 
by  the  simple  process  of  taking  money  out  of  his  strong  box, 

to  his  learning  and  industry,  that  I  most  readily  excuse  the  national  par- 
tiality which  sometimes,  I  cannot  but  think,  perverts  his  judgment.  When 
1  quote  the  Macarie  Excidium,  I  always  quote  the  Latin  text.  The  £ng* 
Ush  version  is,  I  am  convinced,  merely  a  translation  from  th^  liatia,  axtU 
%  very  careless  and  imperfect  translation. 
«  Avaux,  Nov.  a.i|1689. 
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drink  out  of  his  cellars,  fuel  from  his  turf  stack,  and  clothes 
from  his  wardrobe.  He  was  robbed  indirectly  by  a  new  issue 
of  counters,  smaller  in  size,  and  baser  in  material  than  any 
which  had  yet  borne  the  image  and  superscription  of  James. 
Even  brass  had  begun  to  be  scarce  at  Dublin ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  ask  assistance  from  Lewis,  who  charitably  bestowed 
on  his  all^  an  old  cracked  piece  of  cannon  to  be  coined  into 
crowns  and  shillings.* 

But  the  French  king  had  determined  to  send  over  succors 
of  a  very  dilFerent  kind.  He  proposed  to  take  into  his  own 
service,  and  to  form  by  the  best  discipline  then  known  in  the 
world,  four  Irish  regiments.  They  were  to  be  commanded  by 
Macarthy,  who  had  been  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
at  Newton  Butler.  His  wounds  had  been  healed;  and  he 
had  regained  his  liberty  by  violating  his  parole.  This  disgrace- 
ful breach  of  faith  he  had  made  more  disgraceful  by  paltry 
tricks  and  sophistical  excuses  which  would  have  become  a 
Jesuit  better  than  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier.  Lewis  was 
willing  that  the  Irish  regiments  should  be  sent  to  him  in  rags 
and  unarmed,  and  insisted  only  that  the  men  should  be  stout, 
and  that  the  officers  should  not  be  bankrupt  traders  and  dis- 
carded lacqueys,  but,  if  possible,  men  of  good  family  who  had 
seen  service.  In  return  for  these  troops,  who  were  in  number 
not  quite  four  thousand,  he  undertook  to  send  to  Ireland  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  thousand  excellent  French  infantry, 
who  were  likely  in  a  day  of  battle  to  be  of  more  use  than  all 
the  kernes  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught  together.f 


Dec  26 

♦  Louvois  writes  to  Avaax,  j^J  ^*  ^^ii  '  "  Comme  le  Roy  a  veu  par 
T08  lettres  que  le  Boy  d'Angleterre  craignoit  de  manqaer  de  cuivre  poor 
faire  de  la  monnoye,  Sa  Majcste  a  donne  ordre  qae  Ton  mist  sur  le  basti- 
ment  qai  portera  cette  lettre  une  pi^ce  de  canon  du  calibre  de  deux  qui 
est  ^vent^e,  dc  laquelle  ceux  qui  travaillent  k  la  monnuye  du  lio^ 
d'Angleterre  pourront  se  servir  pour  continuer  k  faire  de  la  monnoye." 

t  I^uvois  to  Avaux,  Nov.  _JL.^  1689.    The  force  sent  by  Lewis  to  Ire* 

land,  appears  by  the  lists  at  the  French  War  Office  to  have  amounted  to 
seven  thousand  twp  hundred  and  ninety-one  men  of  all  ranks.  At  the 
French  War  Office  is  a  letter  from  MarshiU  d'Estr^es,  who  saw  the  four 
Irish  regiments  soon  after  they  had  landed  at  Bi*est.  He  descril)es  ihera 
fts  **  mal  chauss^s,  mal  v6ms,  et  n'ayant  point  d'uniforme  dans  leurs 
)iabits,  si  ce  n'est  qu'ils  sont  tons  fort  muuvais."  A  very  exact  account 
of  Macarthy's  breach  of  parole  will  be  found  in  Mr.  O'Callaglian's  His- 
tory of  the  Irish  Brigades.  I  am  sorry  that  a  writer  to  whom  I  owe  so 
much,  should  try  to  vindicate  conduct  which,  as  described  by  himself,  was 
in  the  highest  dtigree  dishonorable. 
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One  great  «4rror  he  committed.  The  army  which  he  wai 
bending  to  assist  James,  though  small  indeed  when  compared 
with  the  army  of  Flanders  or  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
was  destined  for  a  service  on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  might 
depend,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  comftianded  by  a 
general  of  eminent  abilities.  There  was  no  want  of  such 
generals  in  the  French  service.  But  James  and  his  Queen 
begged  hard  for  Lauzun,  and  carried  this  point  against  the 
Btrong  representations  of  Avaux,  against  the  advice  of  Lou- 
vois,  and  against  the  judgment  of  Lewis  himself. 

When  Lauzun  went  to  the  cabinet  of  Louvois  to  receive 
instruction,  the  wise  minister  held  language  which  showed  how 
little  confidence  he  felt  in  the  vain  and  eccentric  knight  errant. 
**  Do  not,  for  God's  sake,  suffer  yourself  to  be  hurried  away  by 
your  desire  of  fighting.  Put  all  your  glory  in  tiring  the  Eng- 
lish out ;  and  above  all  things,  maintain  strict  discipline.*'* 

Not  only  was  the  appointment  of  Lauzun  in  itself  a  bad  ap-  . 
pointment ;  but,  in  order  that  one  man  might  fill  a  post  for 
which  he  was  unfit,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  two  men  from 
posts  for  which  they  were  eminently  fit.  Immoral  and  hard- 
hearted as  Rosen  and  Avaux  were,  Rosen  was  a  skilful  captain, 
and  Avaux  was  a  skilful  politician.  Though  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  would  have  been  able  to  avert  the  doom  of  Ireland,  it  i» 
probable  that  they  might  have  been  able  to  protract  the  contest ; 
and  it  was  evidently  for  the  interest  of  France  that  the  contest 
should  be  protracted.  But  it  would  have  been  an  affront  to 
the  old  general  to  put  him  under  the  orders  of  Lauzun ;  and 
between  the  ambassador  and  Lauzun  there  was  such  an  enmity 
that  they  could  not  be  expected  to  act  cordially  together.  Both 
Rosen  and  Avaux,  therefore,  were,  with  many  soothing  assu* 
ranees  of  royal  approbation  and  favor,  recalled  to  France. 
They  sailed  fr©m  Cork  early  in  the  spring  by.  the  fleet  which 
had  conveyed  Lauzun  thither.f  Lauzun  had  no  sooner  landed 
than  he  found  that,  though  he  had  been  long  expected,  nothing 
had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  No  lodgings  had  been 
provided  for  his  men,  no  place  of  security  for  his  stores,  no 
horses,  no  carriages.^  His  troops  had  to  undergo  the  hard- 
Bhips  of  a  long  march  through  a  desert  before  they  arrived  at 

*  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ,*'—=*  and  June  if,  1690,  at  the  French  War 

'    June  7,  rf  o'  » 

Office, 
t  See  the  later  letters  of  Avaux. 

I  Avaux  to  Louvois,  March  ^J,  1690;  Lauzun  to  Loueoifl,  -4,5}-^ 
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Dublin.  At  Publin,  indeed,  they  found  tolerable  aecc»mmoda« 
tion.  They  were  billeted  on  Protestants,  lived  at  free  quarter, 
had  plenty  of  bread,  and  threepence  a  day.  Lauzun  was 
appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Irish  army,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  Castle.*  His  salary  was  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  eight  thousand  Jacobuses, 
equivalent  to  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  a  year.  This  sura 
James  offered  to  pay,  not  in  the  brass  which  bore  his  own 
eflSgy,  but  in  French  gold.  But  Lauzun,  among  whose  faults 
avarice  had  no  place,  refused  to  fill  his  own  coffers  from  an  al« 
most  empty  treasury.f 

On  him  and  on  the  Frenchmen  who  accompanied  him  the  mis- 
ery of  the  Irish  people  and  the  imbecility  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment produced  an  etil'ect  which  they  found  it  diliicult  to  desciibe, 
Lauzun  wrote  to  Louvois  that  the  Court  and  the  whole  king- 
dom were  in  a  state  not  to  be  imagined  by  a  person  who  had 
always  lived  in  well-governed  countnes.  It  was,  he  said,  a  chaos, 
such  as  he  had  read  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  whole  business 
of  all  the  pubUc  functionaries  was  to  quarrel  with  each  other, 
and  to  plunder  the  government  and  the  people.  After  he  had 
been  about  a  month  at  the  Castle,  he  declared  that  he  would 
not  go  through  such  another  month  for  all  the  world.  His 
ablest  officers  confirmed  his  testimony.}  One  of  them,  indeed, 
was  so  unjust  as  to  represent  the  people  of  Ireland  not  merely 
as  ignorant  and  idle,  which  they  were,  but  as  hopelessly  stupid 
and  unfeeling,  which  they  assuredly  were  not.  The  English 
policy,  he  said,  had  so  completely  brutalized  them,  that  they 
could  hardly  be  called  human  beings.  They  were  insensible 
to^pt^ise  and  blame,  to  promises  and  threats.  And  yet  it  was 
pity  of  them ;  for  they  were  physically  the  finest  race  of  men 
in  the  world.§ 

*  Story's  Impartial  History ;  Laazan  to  Louvois,  May  f  J,  1690. 
t  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ,--~-*  1690. 

'  June  7, 

X  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  April  ■^,  May  ^8»  1690.  La  Hoguette,  who 
held  the  rank  of  Mar^chal  de  Camp,  wrote  to  Louvois  to  the  same  effect 
about  the  same  time. 

^  La  politique  des  Anglois  a  ^t^  de  tenir  ces  peuples  cy  comme  des 
esclaves,  et  si  bas  qu'il  ne  leur  estoit  pas  permis  d'apprendre  k  lire  et  a 
^crire.  Cela  les  a  rendu  si  bcbtes  qu'iis  n'ont  presque  point  d'humanii^. 
Hien  ne  les  esmeut.  lis  sont  peu  seisibles  k  I  honneur;  et  les  menaces 
ne  les  estonnent  point.  L'intcrest  meme  ne  les  pcut  engager  au  travaii 
Ce  sont  pourtant  les  gens  du  monde  les  mieux  faits.'**-  Desgrigoy  to  Lou 

«oi»,  ^  1690. 
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By  this  time  Schomberg  had  opened  the  campaign  auspi- 
ciously. He  had  with  little  difficulty  taken  Charlemont,  the 
last  important  fastness  which  the  Irish  occupied  in  Ulster.  But 
the  great  work  of  reconquering  the  three  southern  provinces  of 
the  island  he  deferred  till  William  should  arrive.  William 
meanwhile  was  busied  in  making  arrangements  for  the  govern- 
ment and  defence  of  England  during  his  absence.  He  well 
knew  that  the  Jacobites  were  on  the  alert.  They  had  not  till 
very  lately  been  an  united  and  organized  faction.  There  had 
been,  to  use  Melfort's  phrase,  numerous  gangs,  which  were  all 
in  communication  with  James  at  Dublin  Castle,  or  with  Mary 
of  Modena  at  Saint  Germains,  but  which  had  no  connection 
with  each  other  and  were  unwilling  to  trust  each  other.*  But 
since  it  had  been  known  that  the  usurper  was  about  to  cross 
the  sea,  and  that  his  sceptre  would  be  left  in  a  female  hand, 
these  gangs  had  been  drawing  close  together,  and  had  begun 
to  form  one  extensive  confederacy.  Clarendon,  who  had  re- 
fused the  oaths,  and  Aylesbury,  who  had  dishonestly  taken 
them,  were  among  the  chief  traitors.  Dartmouth,  though  he 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  sovereigns  who  were  in  possession, 
was  one  of  their  most  active  enemies,  and  undertook  what  may 
be  called  the  maritime  department  of  the  plot.  His  mind  was 
constantly  occupied  by  schemes,  disgraceful  to  an  English  sea- 
man, for  the  destruction  of  the  English  fleets  and  arsenals.  He 
was  in  close  communication  with  some  naval  officers,  who,  though 
they  served  the  new  government,  served  it  sullenly,  and  with 
half  a  heart ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that  by  promising  these 
men  ample  rewards,  and  by  artfully  inflaming  the  jealous  ani- 
mosity with  which  they  regarded  the  Dutch  flag,  he  should  pre- 
vail on  them  to  desert  and  to  carry  their  ships  into  some  French 
or  Irish  port.f 

The  conduct  of  Penn  was  scarcely  less  scandalous.  He  was 
a  zealous  and  busy  Jacobite ;  and  his  new  way  of  life  was 
even  more  unfavorable  than  his  late  way  of  life  had  been  to 
moral  purity.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  be  at  once  a  con- 
sistent Quaker  and  a  courtier ;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
be  at  once  a  consistent  Quaker  and  a  conspirator.  It  is  mel- 
ancholy to  relate  that  Penn,  while  professing  to  consider  even 
defensive  war  as  sinful,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  bring 


♦  See  Melfort's  Letters  to  James,  written  in  October,  1689.    They  are 
tmong  the  Nairiie  Papers,  and  were  printed  by  Macpbcrson. 
t  Life  of  James,  !i.  443,  450 ;  and  Trials  of  AshtOD  and  Preston. 
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a  foreign  army  into  the  heart  of  his  own  country.  He  wrote 
to  inform  James  that  the  adherents  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  and  that 
if  England  were  now  invaded  from  France  or  fram  Ireland, 
the  number  of  Royalists  would  appear  to  be  greater  than  ever. 
Avaux  thought  this  letter  so  important,  that  he  sent  a  transla- 
tion of  it  to  Lewis.*  A  good  effect,  the  shrewd  ambassador 
wrote,  had  been  produced,  by  this  and  similar  communications^ 
on  the  mind  of  King  James.  His  Majesty  was  at  last  con* 
vinced  that  he  could  recover  his  dominions  only  sword  in  hand. 
It  was  a  curious  fact  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  the 
great  preacher  of  peace  to  produce  this  conviction  in  the  mind 
of  the  old  tyrant.t  Penn's  proceedings  had  not  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  government.  Warrants  had  been  out  against 
him ;  and  he  had  been  taken  into  custody ;  but  the  evidence 
against  him  had  not  been  such  as  would  support  a  charge  of 
high  treason ;  he  had,  as,  with  all  his  faults,  he  deserved  to 
have,  many  friends  in  every  party ;  he  therefore  soon  regained 
his  liberty,  and  returned  to  his  plots.t 

But  the  chief  conspirator  was  Richard  Graham,  Viscount 
Preston,  who  had,  in  the  late  reign,  been  Secretary  of  State 
Though  a  peer  in  Scotland,  he  was  only  a  bai-onet  in  England. 
He  had,  indeed,  received  from  Saint  Germains  an  Bnglish  pat- 
ent in  nobility ;  but  the  patent  bore  a  date  posterior  to  that 

*  Avaux  wrote  thus  to  Lewis  on  the  5th  of  June,  1689:  "II  nous  est 
yenu  des  nouvelles  assez  considerables  d'Angleterre  et  d^Escosse.  Je  me 
donne  I'honneur  d'en  envoyer  des  m^raoires  k  vostre  Majest^,  tels  que  jo 
les  ay  receus  du  Roy  de  la  Grande  Bretagne.  Le  commencement  des 
nouvelles  datt^es  d'Angleterre  est  la  copio  d'une  lettre  de  M.  Pen,  que 
j'ay  veue  en  original.  The  M^moire  des  Nouvelles  d'Angleterre  et 
d'Lscosse,  which  was  sent  with  this  despatch,  begins  with  the  following 
sentences,  which  must  have  been  part  of  Penn's  letter :  "  Le  Prince  d'Or- 
ange  commence  d'estre  fort  d^goutt^  de  Thumeur  des  Anglois ;  et  la  face 
des  choses  change  bien  viste,  selon  la  nature  des  insulaires ;  et  sa  sant^ 
est  fort  mauvaise.  II  y  a  un  nuage  qui  commence  k  se  former  au  nord 
des  deux  royaumes,  ou  le  Roy  a  beaucoup  ^'amis,  ce  qui  donne  beauooup 
dHnqui^tude  aux  principaux  amis  du  Prince  d'Orange,  qui,  estant  riches, 
commencent  k  estre  persuadez  que  ce  sera  I'esp^e  qui  d^cidera  de  leur 
sort,  ce  qu'ils  ont  tant  tach^  d'^viter.  lis  appr^hendent  une  invasion 
d'lrlande  et  de  France ;  et  en  ce  cas  le  Roy  aura  plus  d'amis  que  jamais." 

t  "  Le  bon  effet.  Sire,  que  ces  lettres  d'Escosse  et  d'Angleterre  ont  pro* 
duit,  est  qu'elles  ont  enfin  persuade  le  Roy  d'AngleteiTe  qu'il  ne  recouv- 
rera  scs  estats  que  les  armes  k  la  nuiin ;  et  ce  n'est  pas  peu  de  I'en  t^roir 


tonvamcu." 


I  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General,  March  x*r>  1689.     Van  Citters 
falls  Penn  "  den  bekenden  Archruaker." 
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flight  which  the  Convention  had  pronounced  an  abdication. 
The  Lords  had,  therefore,  not  only  refused  to  admit  liim  to  a 
share  of  their  privileges,  but  had  sent  him  to  prison  for  pre- 
Buming  to  call  himself  one  of  their  order.  He  had,  however 
by  humbling  himself,  and  by  withdrawing  his  claim,  obtained 
his  liberty.*  Though  the  submissive  language  which  he  had 
ooodescended  to  use  on  this  occasion  did  not  indicate  a  spirit 
prepared  for  martyrdom,  he  was  regarded  by  his  party,  and 
by  the  world  in  general,  as  a  man  of  courage  and  honor.  He 
still  retained  the  seals  of  his  office,  and  was  still  considered  by 
the  adherents  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right  as  the  real  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  was  in  high  favor  with  Lewis,  at  whose 
court  he  had  formerly  resided,  and  had,  since  the  Revolution, 
been  intrusted  by  the  French  government  with  considerable 
sums  of  money  for  political  purposes. f 

While  Preston  was  consulting  in  the  capital  with  the  other 
heads  of  the  faction,  the  rustic  Jacobites  were  laying  in  arms, 
holding  musters,  and  forming  themselves  into  companies,  troops, 
and  regiments.  There  were  alarming  symptoms  in  Worcester- 
shire. Li  Lancashire  many  gentlemen  had  received  commissions 
signed  by  James,  called  themselves  colonels  and  captains,  and 
made  out  long  lists  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 
Letters  from  Yorkshire  brought  news  that  large  bodies  of  men,- 
who  seemed  to  have  met  for  no  good  purpose,  had  been  seen  on 
the  moors  near  Knaresborough.  Letters  from  Newcastle  gave 
an  account  of  a  great  match  at  football  which  had  been  played  in 
Northumberland,  and  was  suspected  to  have  been  a  pretext  for 
a  gathering  of  the  disaffiacted.  In  the  crowd,  it  was  said,  were 
a  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  well  mounted  and  armed,  of 
whom  many  were  Papists.t 

Meantime  packets  of  letters  full  of  treason  were  constantly 
passing  and  repassing  between  Kent  and  Picardy,  and  between 
Wales  and  Ireland.  Some  of  the  messengers  were  honest  fa- 
natics ;  but  others  were  mere  mercenaries,  and  trafficked  in  the 
secrets  of  which  they  were  the  bearers. 

*  See  his  trial  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials,  and  the  Lords'  JooP' 
nals  of  Nov.  II,  12,  and  27,  1689. 
t  One  remittance  of  two  thousand  pistoles  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 

Oroissy  to  Avanx,  Feb.  ^^,  1689.  James,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  26, 1689, 
directs  Preston  to  consider  himself  as  still  Secretary,  notwithstanding  Mel* 
fort's  appointment. 

I  Narcissus  Luttrcirs  Diary ;  Commons'  Journals,  May  14,   15,  iP 
1690 ;  Kingston's  True  History.  1697. 
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Of  these  double  traitors  the  most  remarkable  was  Williani 
FuDer.  This  man  has  liimself  told  us  that,  when  he  was  very 
young,  he  fell  in  with  a  pamphlet  which  contained  an  account 
of  the  flagitious  life  and  horrible  death  of  Dangerfield.  The 
boy*s  imagination  was  set  on  fire ;  he  devoured  the  book ;  he 
almost  got  it  by  heart ;  and  he  was  soon  seized,  and  ever  after 
haunted,  by  a  strange  presentiment  that  his  fate  would  resemble 
that  of  the  wretched  adventurer  whose  history  he  had  so  eagerly 
read.*  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  prospect  of  dying 
in  Newgate,  with  a  back  flayed  and  an  eye  knocked  out,  would 
not  have  seemed  very  attractive.  But  experience  proves  that 
there  are  some  distempered  minds  for  which  notoriety,  even 
when  accompanied  with  pain  and  shame,  has  an  irresistible  fas- 
cination. Animated  by  this  loathsome  ambition,  Fuller  equal- 
led, and  perhaps  surpassed,  his  model.  He  was  bred  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  was  page  to  Lady  Melfort,  when  Lady  Melfort 
shone  at  Whitehall  as  one  of  the  loveliest  women  in  the  train 
of  Mary  of  Modena.  After  the  Revolution,  he  followed  his 
mistress  to  France,  was  repeatedly  employed  in  dehcate  and 
perilous  commissions,  and  was  thought  at  Saint  Germains  to  be 
a  devoted  servant  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  In  truth,  however, 
he  had,  in  one  of  his  journeys  to  London,  sold  himself  to  the 
new  government,  and  had  abjured  the  faith  in  which  he  bad 
been  brought  up.  The  honor,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  of  turning 
him  from  a  worthless  Papist  into  a  worthless  Protestant,  he  as- 
cribed, with  characteristic  impudence,  to  the  lucid  reasonmg  and 
blameless  life  of  Tillotson. 

In  the  spring  of  1 690,  Mary  of  Modena  wished  to  send  to 
her  correspondents  in  London  some  highly  important  despatches. 
As  these  despatches  were  too  bulky  to  be  concealed  in  the 
clothes  of  a  single  messenger,  it  was  necessary  to  employ*  two 
confidential  persons.  Fuller  was  one.  The  other  was  a  zeJd- 
ous  young  Jacobite  called  Crone.  Before  they  set  out,  they 
received  fuU  instructions  from  the  Queen  herself.  Not  a  scrap 
of  paper  was  to  be  detected  about  them  by  an  ordinary  search; 
but  their  buttons  contained  letters  written  in  invisible  ink. 


*  The  Wliole  Life  of  Mr.  William  Fuller,  being  an  Impartial  Acooant 
of  his  Birth,  Education,  Relations,  and  Introduction  into  the  Service  of 
t*ie  late  King  James  and  his  Queen,  together  with  a  True  Discovery  of 
le  Intrigues  fur  which  he  lies  now  confined  ;  as  also  of  the  Persons  that 
employed  and  assisted  Mm  therein,  with  his  Hearty  Repentance  for  iha 
Misdemeanors  he  did  in  the  late  Reign,  and  all  others  whom  he  hath  in- 
jured ;  impartially  writ  by  Himself  during  his  Confinement  in  the  Queen't 
Besch,  1703     Of  coarse  I  shall  use  this  narrative  with  caatioK. 
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The  pair  proceeded  to  Calais.  The  governor  of  that  town 
furnished  them  with  a  boat,  which,  under  cover  of  the  night,  set 
them  on  the  low  marshy  coast  of  Kent,  near  the  lighthouse  of 
Dungeness.  They  walked  to  a  farm-house,  and  took  different 
roads  to  London.  Fuller  hastened  to  the  palace  at  Kensington, 
and  deUvered  the  documents  with  which  he  was  charged  into 
the  King's  hand.  The  first  letter  which  William  unrolled 
seemed  to  contain  only  florid  compliments ;  but  a  pan  of  char- 
coal was  lighted ;  a  liquor  well  known  to  the  diplomatists  of 
that  agb  7»aj  applied  to  the  paper ;  an  unsavory  steam  filled 
the  closet ;  and  lines  full  of  grave  meaning  began  to  appear. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  secure  Crone.  He  had 
unfortunately  had  time  to  deliver  his  letters  before  he  vras 
caught ;  but  a  snare  was  laid  for  him  into  which  he  easily  felL 
In  truth,  the  sincere  Jacobites  were  generally  wretched  plotters. 
There  was  among  them  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  sots, 
braggarts,  and  babblers ;  and  Crone  was  one  of  these.  Had  he 
been  wise,  he  would  have  shunned  places  of  public  resort,  kept 
strict  guard  over  his  lips,  and  stinted  himself  to  one  bottle  at  a 
meal.  He  was  found  by  the  messengers  of  the  government  at 
a  tavern  table  in  Grace-church  Street,  swallowing  bumpers  to 
the  health  of  King  James,  and  ranting  about  the  coming  resto- 
ration, the  French  fleet,  and  the  thousands  of  honest  English- 
men who  were  awaiting  the  signal  to  rise  in  arms  for  their 
rightful  Sovereign.  He  was  carried  to  the  Secretaiy's  ofl&ce 
at  Whitehall.  He  at  first  seemed  to  be  confident  and  at  his 
ease  ;  but  when  Fuller  appeared  simong  the  bystanders  at  lib- 
erty, and  in  a  fashionable  garb,  with  a  sword,  the  prisoner's 
courage  fell ;  and  he  was  scarcely  able  to  articulate.* 

The  news  that  Fuller  had  turned  king's  evidence,  that  Crone 
had  T3een  arrested,  and  that  important  letters  from  Saint  Ger- 
mains  were  in  the  hands  of  William,  flew  fa  t  through  London, 
tind  spread  dismay  among  all  who  were  conscious  of  guilt.f  It 
was  true  that  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  even  if  that  witness 
liad  been  more  respectable  than  Fuller,  was  not  legally  sufli- 
cient  to  convict  any  person  of  high  treason.  But  Fuller  had 
BO  managed  matters  that  several  witnesses  could  be  produced 
to  corroborate  his  evidence  against  Crone  ;  and,  if  Crone,  under 
the  strong  terror  of  death,  should  imitate  Fuller's  examj)le,  the 
heads  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  would  be  at  the  mercy 


♦  Fuller's  Life  of  himself. 

t  Clarendon's  Dairy,  March  6,  1690 ;  Narcisfius  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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rf  the  go  eminent.  The  spirits  of  the  Jacobites  rose,  how 
ever,  when  it  was  known  that  Crone,  though  repeatedly  inters 
rogated  by  those  who  had  him  in  their  power,  and  though  as* 
sured  that  nothing  but  a  frank  confession  could  save  his  life, 
had  resolutely  continued  silent.  What  effect  a  verdict  of  Guilty 
and  the  near  prospect  of  the  gallows  might  produce  on  him  re- 
mained to  be  seen.  His  accomplices  were  by  no  means  willing 
that  liis  fortitude  should  be  tried  by  so  severe  a  test  They 
therefore  employed  numerous  artifices,  legal  and  illegal,  to  avert 
a  conviction.  A  woman,  named  Clifford,  with  whom  he  had 
lodged,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  cunning  agents 
of  the  Jacobite  faction,  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  keeping 
him  steady  to  the  cause,  and  of  rendering  to  him  services  from 
which  scrupulous  or  timid  agents  might  have  shrunk.  When 
the  dreaded  day  came.  Fuller  was  too  ill  to  appear  in  the  wit- 
ness box,  and  the  trial  was  consequently  postponed.  He  as* 
serted  that  his  malady  was  not  natural,  that  a  noxious  drug  had 
been  administered  to  him  in  a  dish  of  porridge,  that  his  nails 
were  discolored,  that  his  hair  came  off,  and  that  able  physicians 
pronounced  him  poisoned.  But  such  stories,  even  when  they 
rest  on  authority  much  better  than  that  of  Fuller,  ought  to  be 
received  with  very  great  distrust. 

While  Crone  was  awaiting  his  trial,  another  agent  of  the 
Court  of  Saint  Grermains,  named  Tempest,  was  seized  on  the 
road  between  Dover  and  London,  and  was  found  to  be  the 
bearer  of  numerous  letters  addressed  to  malecontents  in  Eng- 
land.* Every  day  it  became  more  plain  that  the  State  was 
surrounded  by  dangers ;  and  yet  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that,  at  this  conjuncture,  the  able  and  resolute  Chief  of  the 
State  should  quit  his  post. 

William,  with  painful  anxiety,  such  as  he  alone  was  able  to 
conceal  under  an  appearance  of  stoical  serenity,  prepared  to 
take  his  departure.  Mary  was  in  agonies  of  grief;  and  her 
distress  affected  him  more  than  was  imagined  by  those  who 
judged  of  his  heart  by  his  demeanor.t  He  knew  too  that  h^^ 
was  about  to  leave  her  surrounded  by  difficulties  with  whioK 
hei'  habits  had  not  qualified  her  to  contend.  She  would  be  i» 
eondtant  need  of  wise  and  upright  counsel ;  and  where  was  suisi^ 
counsel  to  be  found  ?     There  were  indeed  among  his  servaniA 


*  Clarendon's  Diary,  May  10,  1690. 

t  He  wrote  to  Portland :  *^  Je  plains  la  poTre  reine,  qoi  est  en  dee 
nUefl  afflictions." 
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many  able  mer>  and  a  few  virtuous  men.  But,  even  when  he 
wa5  present,  their  poHtical  and  personal  animosities  had  too 
often  made  both  their  abilities  and  their  virtues  us(dess  to  him. 
What  chance  was  there  that  the  gentle  Mary  would  be  able  to 
restrain  that  party  spirit  and  that  emulation  which  had  been 
but  very  imperfectly  kept  in  order  by  her  resolute  and  politic 
lord  ?  J£  the  interior  cabinet  which  was  to  assist  the  Queen 
were  composed  exclusively  either  of  Whigs  or  of  Tories,  half 
the  nation  would  be  disgusted.  Yet,  if  Whigs  and  Tories  were 
mixed,  it  was  certain  that  there  would  be  constant  dissension. 
Such  was  William's  situation  that  he  had  only  a  choice  of  evil?. 
All  these  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  conduct  of  Shrews- 
bury. The  character  of  this  man  is  a  curious  study.  He 
seemed  to  be  the  petted  favorite  both  of  nature  and  of  fortune. 
Illustrious  birth,  exalted  rank,  ample  possessions,  fine  parts, 
extensive  acciuirements,  an  agreeable  person,  manners  singu- 
larly graceful  a.nd  engaging,  combined  to  make  him  an  object 
of  admiration  and  envy.  But,  with  all  these  advantages,  he 
had  some  moral  and  intellectual  peculiarities  which  made  him 
a  torment  to  himself  and  to  all  connected  with  him.  His  con- 
duct at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  had  given  the  world  a  high 
opinion,  not  merely  of  his  patriotism,  but  of  his  courage,  energy, 
and  decision.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  youthful  enthu- 
siasm and  the  exhilaration  produced  by  public  sympathy  and 
applause  had,  on  that  occasion,  raised  him  above  himself. 
Scarcely  any  other  part  of  his  life  was  of  a  piece  with  that 
splendid  commencement.  He  had  hardly  become  Secretary 
of  State  when  it  appeared  that  his  nerves  were  too  weak  for 
such  a  post  The  daily  toil,  the  heavy  responsibility,  the  fail- 
ures, the  mortifications,  the  obloquy,  which  are  inseparable 
from  power,  broke  his  spirit,  soured  his  temper,  and  impaired 
Ms  health.  To  such  natures  as  his  the  sustaining  power  of 
high  religious  principle  seems  to  be  peculiarly  necessary  ;  and 
unfortunately  Shrewsbury  had,  in  the  act  of  shaking  off  the 
jroke  of  that  superstition  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
liberated  himself  also  from  more  salutary  bands  which  might 
perhaps  have  braced  his  too  delicately  constituted  mind  into 
Btedfastness  and  uprightness.  Destitute  of  such  support,  he 
was,  with  great  abilities,  a  weak  man,  and,  though  endowed 
with  many  amiable  and  attractive  qualities,  could  not  be  calleJ 
an  honest  man.  For  his  own  happiness,  he  should  either  have 
been  much  better  or  much  worse.  As  it  was,  he  never  knew 
either  that  noble  peace  of  mind  which  is  the  reward  of  r^cti* 
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tade,  or  tliat  abject  peace  of  mind  which  springs  from  impu- 
dence and  insensibility.  Few  people  who  haye  had  so  little 
power  to  resist  temptation  have  suffered  so  cruelly  from  re- 
morse and  shame. 

To  a  man  of  this  temper  the  situation  of  a-  minister  of  state 
during  the  year  which  followed  the  Revolution  must  have  been 
constant  torture.  The  difficulties  by  which  the  government 
was  beset  on  all  sides,  the  malignity  of  its  enemies,  the  un- 
reasonableness of  its  friends,  the  virulence  with  which  the 
hostile  factions  fell  on  each  other  and  on  every  mediator  who 
attempted  to  part  them,  might  indeed  have  discouraged  a  more 
resolute  spirit.  Before  Shrewsbury  had  been  six  months  in 
office,  he  had  completely  lost  heart  and  head.  He  began  to 
address  to  William  letters  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
a  prince  so  strong-minded  can  have  read  without  mingled  com- 
passion and  contempt.  "I  am  sensible,"  —  such  was  the  con- 
stant burden  of  these  epistles,  —  "  that  I  am  unfit  for  ray  place. 
I  cannot  exert  myself.  I  am  not  the  same  man  that  I  was 
half  a  year  ago.  My  health  is  giving  way.  My  mind  is  on 
the  rack.  ^  My  memory  is  failing.  Nothing  but  quiet  and 
retirement  can  restore  me."  William  returned  friendly  and 
soothing  answers ;  and,  for  a  time,  these  answers  calmed  the 
troubled  mind  of  his  minister.*  But  at  length  the  dissolution, 
the  general  election,  the  change  in  the  Commissions  of  Peace 
and  Lieutenancy,  and  finally  the  debates  on  the  two  Abjura- 
tion Bills,  threw  Shrewsbury  into  a  state  bordering  on  distrac- 
tion. He  was  angry  with  the  Whigs  for  using  the  King  ill, 
and  yet  was  still  more  angry  with  the  King  for  showing  favor 
to  the  Tories.  At  what  moment  and  by  what  infiuence  the 
unhappy  man  was  induced  to  commit  a  treason,  the  conscious- 
ness of  which  threw  a  dark  shade  over  all  his  remaining  years, 
is  not  accurately  known.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  his 
mother,  who,  though  the  most  abandoned  of  women,  had  great 
power  over  him,  took  a  fatal  advantage  of  some  unguarded  hour, 
when  he  was  irritated  by  finding  his  advice  slighted,  and  that 
of  Danby  and  Nottingham  preferred.  She  was  still  a  member 
of  that  Church  which  her  son  had  quitted,  arid  may  have 
thought  that,  by  reclaiming  him  from  rebellion,  she  might 
make  some  atonement  for  the  violation  of  her  marriage  vow 
and  the  murder  of  her  lord.t     What  is  certain  is  that,  before 

*  See  the  Letters  of  Shrewsbury,  in  Coxe's  CoiTespondcnce,  Part  L 
:hap.  i. 
t  That  Lady  Shrewsbury  was  a  Jacobite,  aad  did  her  best  to  mako  het 
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the  end  of  the  spring  of  1690,  Shrewsbury  had  offered  hig 
services  to  James,  and  that  James  had  accepted  them.  One 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  convert  was  demanded.  He  must 
resign  the  seals  which  he  had  taken  from  the  hand  of  the  usur- 
per.* It  is  probable  that  Shrewsbury  had  scarcely  committed 
his  fault  when  he  began  to  repent  of  it.  But  he  had  not 
strength  of  mind  to  stop  short  in  the  path  of  evil.  Loathing 
his  own  baseness,  dreading  a  detection  which  must  be  fatal  to 
his  honor,  afraid  to  go  forward,  afraid  to  go  back,  he  under- 
went tortures  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  think  without  com- 
miseration. The  true  cause  of  his  distress  was  as  yet  a  pro^ 
found  secret ;  but  his  mental  struggles  and  changes  of  purpose 
were  generally  known,  and  furnished  the  town,  during  some 
weeks,  with  topics  of  conversation.  One  night,  when  he  was 
actually  setting  out  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  for  the  pal» 
ace,  with  the  seals  in  his  hand,  he  was  induced  by  Burnet  to 
defer  his  resignation  for  a  few  hours.  Some  days  later,  the 
eloquence  of  Tillotson  was  employed  for  the  same  purpose.f 
Three  or  four  times  the  Earl  laid  the  ensigns  of  his  office  on 
the  table  of  the  royal  closet,  and  was  three  or  four  times  in- 
duced, by  the  kind  expostulations  of  the  master  whom  he  was 
conscious  of  having  wronged,  to  take  them  up  and  carry  them 
away.  Thus  the  resignation  was  deferred  till  the  eve  of  the 
King's  departure.  By  that  time  agitation  had  thrown  Shrews- 
bury into  a  low  fever.  Bentinck,  who  made  a  last  effort  to 
persuade  him  to  retain  office,  found  him  in  bed  and  too  ill 
for  conversation.t  The  resignation  so  often  tendered  was  at 
length  accepted  ;  and  during  some  months  Nottingham  was  the 
only  Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  no  small  addition  to  William's  troubles  that,  at  suck 
a  moment,  his  government  should  be  weakened  by  this  defec- 
tioa  He  tried,  however,  to  do  his  best  with  the  materials 
which  remained  to  him,  and  finally  selected  nine  privy  coun- 

6on  so,  is  certain,  from  Lloyd's  Paper  of  May,  1694,  which  is  among  the 
Nalme  MSS.,  and  was  printed  by  Macpherson. 

*  This  is  proved  by  a  few  words  in  a  paper  which  James,  in  November, 
1692,  laid  before  the  French  government.  '*  II  y  a,"  says  he,  "le  Comte 
de  Shrusbery,  qui,  ^tant  Secretaire  d'Etat  du  Prince  d'Orange,  s'est  d^fah 
de  sa  charge  par  mon  ordre."  One  copy  of  this  most  valuable  paper  is 
in  the  Archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office.  Another  is  among  the 
Naime  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  A  translation  into  EnglLih  will 
be  found  in  Macpherson's  collection. 

t  Burnet,  ii.  45.  ^ 

I  Shrewsbury  to  Somcrs,  Sept  22,  1697. 
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dllors,  by  whose  advice  he  enjoined  Mary  to  be  guided.  Four 
of  these,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Monmouth,  and  Edward  Russell- 
were  Whigs.  The  other  ^ve,  Caermarfchen,  Pembroke,  Not-^ 
tingham,  Marlborough,  and  Lowther,  were  Tories.* 

William  ordered  the  Nine  to  attend  him  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  When  they  were  assembled,  he  came 
leading  in  the  Queen,  desired  them  to  be  seated,  and  addressed 
to  them  a  few  earnest  and  wp.ijyhty  words.  "  She  wants  ex« 
perience,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  hopts  *hat,  by  choosing  you  to  be 
her  counsellors,  I  have  supplied  that  defect.  I  put  my  king- 
dom into  your  hands.  Nothing  foreign  or  domestic  shall  be 
kept  secret  from  you.  I  implore  you  to  be  diligent  and  to  bo 
united."t  ^^  private,  he  told  his  wife  what  he  thought  of  the 
cnaracters  of  the  Nine ;  and  it  should  seem,  from  her  letters  to 
him,  that  there  were  few  of  the  number  for  whom  he  expressed 
apy  high  esteem.  Marlborough  was  to  be  her  guide  in  military 
affairs,  and  was  to  command  the  troops  in  England.  Russell, 
who  was  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  had  been  rewarded  for  the 
service  which  he  had  done  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  with 
the  lucrative  place  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  was  well  fitted 
to  be  her  adviser  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  fleet  But 
Caermarthen  was  designated  as  the  person  on  whom,  in  case 
of  any  difference  of  opinion  in  the  council,  she  ought  chiefly 
to  rely.  Caermarthen's  sagacity  and  experience  were  unques- 
tionable ;  his  principles,  indeed,  were  lax ;  but,  if  there  was 
any  person  in  existence  to  whom  he  was  likely  to  be  true,  that 
person  was  Mary.  He  had  long  been  in  a  peculiar  manner 
her  friend  and  servant;  he  had  gained  a  high  place  in  her 
favor  by  bringing  about  her  marriage;  and  he  had,  in  the 
Convention,  carried  his  zeal  for  her  interests  to  a  length  which 
ehe  had  herself  blamed  as  excessive.  There  was,  therefore, 
every  reason  to  hope  that  he  would  serve  her  at  this  critical 
conjuncture  with  sincere  good  will.| 

One  of  her  nearest  kinsmen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of 

*  Among  the  State  Poems,  (vol.  ii.  p.  211,)  will  be  found  a  piece  which 

Bome  ignorant  editor  has  entitled,  "  A  Satyr  written  when  the  K- 

went  to  Flanders  and  left  nine  Lords  Justices."  I  have  a  manuscript 
copy  of  this  satire,  evidently  contemporary,  and  bearing  the  date  1690.  It 
U  indeed  evident  at  a  glance,  that  the  nine  persons  satirized,  are  the  nine 
members  of  the  interior  council,  which  William  appointed  to  assist  Mary 
when  he  went  to  Ireland.    Some  of  them  never  were  Lords  Justices. 

t  From  a  narrative  written  by  Lowther,  which  is  among  the  Mackin 
losh  MSS. 

t  See  Mary's  Letters  to  William,  published  by  Dairy mple. 
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her  bitterest  enemies.  The  evidence  which  was  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  government  proved  beyond  dispute  that  Clarendon 
was  deeply  concerned  in  the  Jacobite  schemes  of  insurrection. 
But  the  Queen  was  most  unwilling  that  her  kindred  should  be 
harshly  treated  ;  and  William,  remembering  through  what  tiea 
she  had  broken,  and  what  reproaches  she  had  incurred,  for  his 
Bake,  readily  gave  her  uncle's  life  and  liberty  to  her  interces- 
sion. But,  before  the  King  set  out  for  Ireland,  he  spoke  seri- 
ously to  Rochester.  "  Your  brother  has  been  plotting  against 
ne.  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  have  the  proofs  under  his  own  hand..  I 
was  urged  to  leave  him  out  of  the  Act  of  Grace ;  but  I  would 
pot  do  what  would  have  given  so  much  pain  to  the  Queen. 
For  her  sake  I  forgive  the  past ;  but  my  Lord  Clarendon  will 
do  well  to  be  cautious  for  the  future.  If  not,  he  will  tind  that 
these  are  no  jesting  matters."  Rochester  communicated  the 
admonition  to  Clarendon.  Clarendon,  who  was  in  constant 
correspondence  with  Dublin  and  Saint  Germains,  protested 
that  his  only  wish  was  to  be  quiet,  and  that,  though  he  had  a 
scruple  about  the  oaths,  the  existing  government  had  not  a 
more  obedient  subject  than  he  purposed  to  be.* 

Among  the  letters  which  the  government  had  intercepted 
was  one  from  James  to  Penn.  That  letter,  indeed,  was  not 
legal  evidence  to  prove  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed had  been  guilty  of  high  treason ;  but  it  raised  suspi- 
cions which  are  known  to  have  been  well  founded.  Penn  was 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  interrogated.  He  said 
very  truly  that  he  could  not  prevent  people  from  writing  to  him, 
and  that  he  was  not  accountable  for  what  they  might  write  to 
him.  He  acknowledged  that  he  was  bound  to  the  late  King 
by  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection  which  no  change  of  fortune 
could  dissolve.  ^^  I  should  be  glad  to  do  him  any  service  in 
his  private  affairs  ;  but  I  owe  a  sacred  duty  to  my  country ; 
and  therefore  I  was  never  so  wicked  as  even  to  think  of  en- 
deavoring to  bring  him  back."  This  was  a  falsehood ;  and 
William  was  probably  aware  that  it  was  so.  He  was  unwilling 
however  to  deal  harshly  with  a  man  who  had  many  titles  to 
respect,  and  who  was  not  likely  to  be  a  very  formidable  plotter. 
He  therefore  declared  himself  satisfied,  and  proposed  to  dis- 
charge the  prisoner.  Some  of  the  Privy  Councillors,  however, 
remonstrated ;  and  Penn  was  required  to  give  baiLf 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  May  30,  1690. 
1  Gerard  Croese. 
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On  the  day  before  William's  departure,  he  called  Burnet 
into  his  closet,  and,  in  firm  but  mournful  langua^,  spoke  of 
the  dangers  .which  on  every  side  menaced  the  realm,  of  the 
fury  of  the  contending  factions,  and  of  the  evil  spirit  which 
Beemed  to  possess  too  many  of  the  clergy.  "But  my  trust  ia 
in  God.  I  will  go  through  with  my  work  or  perish  in  it.  Only 
I  cannot  help  feeling  for  the  poor  Queen  ; "  and  twice  he  re- 
peated with  unwonted  tenderness,  "  the  poor  Queen.**  "If  you 
love  me,"  he  added,  "  wait  on  her  often,  and  give  her  what 
help  you  can.  As  for  me,  but  for  one  thing,  I  should  enjoy 
the  prospect  of  being  on  horseback  and  under  canvas  again. 
For  I  am  sure  I  am  fitter  to  direct  a  campaign  than  to  manage 
your  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  But,  though  I  know 
that  I  am  in  the  path  of  duty,  it  is  hard  on  my  wife  that  her 
father  and  I  must  be  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  field.  God 
send  that  no  harm  may  happen  to  him.  Let  me  have  your 
prayers.  Doctor."  Burnet  retired  greatly  moved,  and  doubt* 
less  put  up,  with  no  common  fervor,  those  prayers  for  which 
his  master  had  asked.* 

On  the  following  day,  the  fourth  of  June,  the  King  set  out 
for  Ireland.  Prince  George  had  offered  his  services,  had 
equipped  himself  at  great  charge,  and  fully  expected  to  be 
complimented  with  a  seat  in  the  royal  coach.  But  William, 
who  promised  himself  little  pleasure  or  advantage  from  His 
Boyal  Highness's  conversation,  and  who  seldom  stood  on  cere- 
mony, took  Portland  for  a  travelling  companion,  and  never  once, 
during  the  whole  of  that  eventful  campaign,  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  the  Prince's  existence.f  George,  if  left  to  himself, 
would  hardly  have  noticed  the  affront.  But,  though  he  was 
too  dull  to  feel,  his  wife  felt  for  him ;  and  her  resentment  was 
studiously  kept  alive  by  mischief-makers  of  no  common  dex- 
terity. On  tins,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  infirmities  of 
William's  temper  proved  seriously  detrimental  to  the  great 
Interests  of  which  he  was  the  guardian.  His  reign  would  have 
been  far  more  prosperous  if,  with  his  own  courage,  capacity, 
«nd  elevation  of  mind,  he  had  had  a  little  of  the  easy  good- 
numor  and  politeness  of  his  uncle  Charles. 

In  four  days  the  King  arrived  at  Chester,  where  a  fleet  of 
'^ansports  was  awaiting  the  signal  for  sailing.     He  embarked 
a   the   eleventh   of  June,  and   was   convoyed  across    Saint 
»"  ■  I  ■  I  ■  ■  II,.  .^__, 

*  Burnet,  ii.  46. 

t  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Vindication 
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George  s    Channel  by  a  squadron  of  men-of-war  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovt'L* 

The  month  which  followed  William's  departure  from  London 
was  one  of  the  most  eventful  and  anxious  months  in  the  whole 
history  of  England.  A  few  hours  after  he  had  set  out,  Crone 
was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.  A  great  array  of 
judges  was  on  the  Bench.  Fuller  had  recovered  sufficiently 
to  make  his  appearance  in  court ;  and  the  trial  proceeded.  The 
Jacobites  had  been  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  ascertain  the 
[)olitical  opinions  of  the  persons  whose  names  were  on  the  jury 
list.  So  many  were  challenged  that  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  making  up  the  number  of  twelve ;  and  among  the  twelve 
was  one  on  whom  the  malecontents  thought  that  they  could 
depend.  Nor  were  they  altogether  mistaken ;  for  this  man 
held  out  against  his  eleven  companions  all  night  and  half  the 
next  day  ;  and  he  would  probably  have  starved  them  into  sub- 
mission had  not  Mrs.  Clifford,  who  was  in  league  with  him, 
been  caught  throwing  sweetmeats  to  him  through  the  window. 
His  supplies  having  been  cut  off,  he  yielded  ;  and  a  verdict  of 
Guilty,  which,  it  was  said  cost  two  of  the  jurymen  their  lives, 
was  returned.  A  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  was  instantly 
made,  on  the  ground  that  a  Latin  word  indorsed  on  the  back 
of  the  indictment  was  incorrectly  spelt.  The  objection  was 
undoubtedly  frivolous.  Jeffreys  would  have  at  once  overruled 
it  with  a  torrent  of  curses,  and  would  have  proceeded  to  the 
most  agreeable  part  of  his  duty,  that  of  describing  to  the  pris- 
oner the  whole  process  of  half  hanging,  disembowelling,  muti- 
lating, and  quartering.  But  Holt  and  his  brethren  remembered 
that  they  were  now  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution  try- 
ing a  culprit  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  It  was  therefore 
desirable  to  show,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  a 
new  era  had  commenced,  and  that  the  tribunals  would  in  futui^ 
rather  err  on  the  side  of  humanity  than  imitate  the  cruel  haste 
and  levity  with  which  Cornish  had,  when  pleading  for  his  life, 
been  silenced  by  servile  judges.  The  passing  of  the  sentence 
was  therefore  deferred ;  a  day  was  appointed  for  considering 
the  point  raised  by  Crone  ;  and  counsel  were  assigned  to  argue 
in  his  behalf.  "  This  would  not  have  been  done,  Mr.  Crone," 
said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  significantly, ''  in  either  of  the  last 


*  London  Gazettes,  Jane  5,  12,  16,  1690 ;  Hop  to  the  States  Genend 
from  Chester,  June  ^-,     Hop   attended  William  to  Ireland  as  enxoj 

from  the  States. 
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two  reigns.**  After  a  full  hearing,  the  Bench  unanimoasly 
pronounced  the  error  to  be  immaterial ;  and  the  prisoner  was 
condemned  to  death.  He  owned  that  his  trial  had  been  fair, 
thanked  the  judges  for  their  patience,  and  besought  them  to 
intercede  for  him  with  the  Queen.* 

He  was  soon  informed  that  his  fate  was  in  his  own  hands. 
The  government  was  willing  to  spare  him  if  he  would  earn  his 
pardon  by  a  full  confession.  The  struggle  in  his  mind  Avas 
terrible  and  doubtful.  At  one  time  Mrs.  Clifford,  who  had 
access  to  his  cell,  reported  to  the  Jacobite  chiefs  that  he  was  in 
a  great  agony.  He  could  not  die,  he  said  ;  he  was  too  young 
to  be  a  martyr.f  The  next  morning  she  found  him  cheerful 
and  resolute. {  He  held  out  till  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  his 
execution.  Then  he  sent  to  ask  for  an  interview  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Nottingham  went  to  Newgate  ;  but,  before 
he  arrived,  Crone  had  changed  his  mind  and  was  determined 
to  say  nothing.  "  Then,"  said  Nottingham,  "  I  shall  see  you 
no  more  ;  for  to-morrow  will  assuredly  be  your  last  day."  But, 
after  Nottingham  had  departed,  Monmouth  repaired  to  the 
jail,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  had  shaken  the  prisoner's 
resolution.  At  a  very  late  hour  that  night  came  a  respite  for 
a  week.§  The  week  however  passed  away  without  any  dis- 
closure ;  the  gallows  and  quartering-block  were  ready  at 
Tyburn ;  the  sledge  and  axe  were  at  the  door  of  Newgate ; 
the  crowd  was  thick  all  up  Holbom  Hill  and  along  the  Oxford 
Road  ;  when  a  messenger  brought  another  respite,  and  Crone, 
instead  of  being  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution,  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Council  chamber  at  Whitehall.  His  fortitude 
had  been  at  last  overcome  by  the  near  prospect  of  death  ;  and 
on  this  occasion  he  gave  important  information.  || 

Such  information  as  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  was  in- 
deed at  that  moment  much  needed.  Both  an  invasion  and  an 
insurrection  were  hourly  expected.lf  Scarcely  had  William 
set  out  from  London  when  a  great  French  fleet  commanded  by 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  June  7  and  12,  1690;  Narcissus  Luttrelfs  Diary; 
Baden,  the  Dutch  Secretary  of  Legation,  to  Van  Citters,  June  j.g  ;  Fal« 

ler*s  Life  of  himself;  Welwood's  Mercurius  Reformatus,  June  11,  1690. 
t  Clanmdon's  Diary,  June  8,  1690. 
j   Clarendon's  Diary,  June  10. 
]  Baden  to  Van  Citters,  June  |0^  1690;  Clarendon's  Diary,  June  19 

N^arcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 
il  Clarendon's  Diary,  June  25. 
^  Narcissus  Lattrell's  Diary 
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the  Count  of  Tourville  left  the  port  of  Brest  and  entered  the 
British  Channel.  Tourville  was  the  ablest  maritime  com- 
mander that  his  country  then  possessed.  He  had  studied 
every  part  of  his  profession.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was 
competent  to  fill  any  place  on  shipboard  from  that  of  carpenter 
up  to  that  of  admiral.  It  was  said  of  him,  also,  that  to  the 
dauntless  courage  of  a  seaman  he  united  the  suavity  and 
urbanity  of  an  accomplished  gentleman.*  He  now  stood  over 
to  the  English  shore,  and  approached  it  so  near  that  his  ships 
could  be  plainly  descried  from  the  ramparts  of  Plymouth. 
From  Plymouth  he  proceeded  slowly  along  the  coast  of  Dev- 
onshire and  Dorsetshire.  There  was  great  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  his  movements  had  been  concerted  with  the  English 

malecontents.f 

The  Queen  and  her  Council  hastened  to  take  meaeures  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  against  both  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies.  Torrington  took  the  command  of  the  English  fleet 
which  lay  in  the  Downs,  and  sailed  to  Saint  Helen's.  He  was 
there  joined  by  a  Dutch  squadron  under  the  command  of 
Evertsen.  It  seemed  that  the  cliifs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
would  witness  one  of  the  greatest  naval  conflicts  recorded  In 
history.  A  hundred  and  fifty  bhips  of  the  line  could  bf^  counted 
at  once  from  the  watchtower  of  Saint  Catharine's.  On  the 
east  of  the  huge  precipice  of  Black  Gang  Chine,  and  in  full 
view  of  the  richly  wooded  rocks  of  Saint  Lawrence  and  Vent- 
nor,  were  mustered  the  maritime  forces  of  England  and  Hol- 
land. On  the  west,  stretching  to  that  white  cape  where  the 
waves  roar  among  the  Needles,  lay  the  armament  of  France. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  less  than  a  fortnight 
after  William  had  sailed  for  Ireland,  that  the  hostile  fleets  took 
up  these  positions.  A  few  hours  earlier,  there  had  been  an 
important  and  anxious  sitting  of  the  Privy  Council  at  White- 
hall. The  malecontents  who  were  leagued  with  France  were 
alert  and  full  of  hope.  Mary  had  remarked,  while  taking  her 
airing,  that  Hyde  Park  was  swarming  with  them.  The  whole 
board  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  arrest  some  per- 
sons of  w^hose  guilt  the  government  had  proofs.  When  Clar- 
endon was  named,  something  was  said  in  his  behalf  by  his 
friend  and  relation.  Sir  Henry  Capel.  The  other  councillors 
itared,  but  remained  silent.     It  was  no  pleasant  task  to  acc,us« 

*  Memoirs  of  Saint  Simon. 

t  IiondoD  Gazette,  June  26,  1690:  Baden  to  Van  Citten,  ^f* 
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the  Queen'fc  kinsman  in  the  Queen's  presence.  Mary  had 
scarcely  evei  opened  her  lips  at  Council ;  but  now,  being  pos- 
sessed  of  clear  proofs  of  her  uncle's  treason  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  knowing  that  respect  for  her  prevented  her  advisers 
from  proposing  what  the  public  safety  required,  she  broke 
silence.  "  Sir  Henry,"  she  said,  "  I  know,  and  everybody 
here  knows  as  well  as  I,  that  there  is  too  much  against  my 
Lord  Clarendon  to  leave  him  out."  The  warrant  was  drawn 
up  ;  and  Capel  signed  it  with  the  rest.  "  I  am  more  soiTy  for 
Lord  Clarendon,"  Mary  wrote  to  her  husband,  "  than,  may  be, 
will  be  believed."  That  evening  Clarendon  and  several  other 
noted  Jacobites  were  lodged  in  the  Tower.* 

When  the  Privy  Council  had  risen,  the  Queen  and  the 
interior  Council  of  Nine  had  to  consider  a  question  of  the 
gravest  importance.  What  orders  were  to  be  sent  to  Torring- 
ton  ?  The  safety  of  the  State  might  depend  on  his  judgment 
and  presence  of  mind ;  and  some  of  Mary's  advisers  appre- 
hended that  he  would  not  be  found  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Their  anxiety  increased  when  news  came  that  he  had  aban- 
doned the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  French,  and  was 
retreating  before  them  towards  the  Straits  of  Dover.  The 
sagacious  Caermarthen  and  the  enterprising  Monmouth  agreed 
in  blaming  these  cautious  tactics.  It  was  true  that  Torrington 
had  not  so  many  vessels  as  Tourville  ;  but  Caermarthen  thought 
that,  at  such  a  time,  it  was  advisable  to  fight,  although  against 
odds ;  and  Monmouth  was,  through  life,  for  fighting  at  all 
times  and  against  all  odds.  Russell,  who  was  indisputably  one 
of  the  best  seamen  of  the  age,  held  that  the  disparity  of  num- 
bers was  not  such  as  ought  to  cause  any  uneasiness  to  an 
officer  who  commanded  English  and  Dutch  sailors.  He  there- 
fore proposed  to  send  to  the  Admiral  a  reprimand  couched  in 
terms  so  severe  that  the  Queen  did  not  like  to  sign  it.  The 
language  was  much  softened  ;  but,  in  the  main,  Russell's  advice 
was  followed.  Torrington  was  positively  ordered  to  retreat  no 
further,  and  to  give  battle  immediately.  Devonshire,  however, 
was  still  unsatisfied.  "  It  is  my  duty.  Madam,"  he  said,  "  to 
tell  Your  Majesty  exactly  what  I  think  on  a  matter  of  this 
importance ;  and  I  think  that  my  Lord  Torrington  is  not  a 
man  to  be  trusted  with  the  fate  of  three  kingdoms."  Devon- 
shire was  right ;  but  his  colleagues  were  unanimously  of  opinion 

*  Mary  to  WiUiam,  June  26,  1690;  Clarendoa's  Diary  of  the  Mm« 
date ;  Narcissas  Lattrell's  Diary. 
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that  to  s  iporsede  a  commander  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  on 
the  eve  of  a  general  action,  would  be  a  course  full  of  danger ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  they  were  wrong.  "  You  must 
either,"  said  Russell,  leave  him  where  he  is,  or  send  for  him 
as  a  prisoner."  Several  expedients  were  suggested.  Caer- 
marthen  proposed  that  Russell  should  be  sent  to  assist  Tor- 
rington.  Monmouth  passionately  implored  permission  to  join 
the  fleet  in  any  capacity,  as  a  captain  or  as  a  volunteer.  "Only 
let  me  be  once  on  board,  and  I  pledge  my  life  that  there-shall 
bo  a  battle."  After  much  discussion  and  hesitation,  it  was 
resolved  that  both  Russell  and  Monmouth  should  go  down  to 
the  coast.*  They  set  out,  but  too  late.  The  despatch  which 
•ordered  Torrington  to  fight  had  preceded  them.  It  reached 
him  when  he  was  off  Beachy  Head.  He  read  it,  and  was  in  a 
great  strait.  Not  to  give  battle  was  to  be  guilty  of  direct 
disobedience.  To  give  battle  was,  in  his  judgment,  to  incur 
serious  risk  of  defeat  He  probably  suspected, — ^for  he  was 
Ibf  a  captious  and  jealous  temper, — that  the  instructions  which 
placed  him  in  so  painful  a  dilemma  had  been  framed  by  ene- 
mies and  rivals  with  a  design  unfriendly  to  his  fortune  and  his 
fame.  He  was  exasperated  by  the  thought  that  he  was  ordered 
about  and  overruled  by  Russell,  who,  though  his  inferior  in 
professional  rank,  exercised,  as  one  of  the  Council  of  Nine,  a 
supreme  control  over  all  the  departments  of  the  public  service. 
There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  charging  Torrington  with 
disaffection.  Still  less  can  it  be  suspected  that  an  officer, 
whose  whole  life  had  been  passed  in  confronting  danger,  and 
who  had  always  borne  himself  bravely,  wanted  the  personal 
courage  which  hundreds  of  sailors  on  board  of  every  ship 
under  hid  command  possessed.  But  there  is  a  higher  courage 
of  which  Torrington  was  wholly  destitute.  He  shrank  from 
all  responsibility,  from  the  responsibility  of  fighting,  and  from 
the  responsibility  of  not  fighting ;  and  he  succeeded  in  finding 
out  a  middle  way  which  united  all  the  inconveniences  which  he 
wished  to  avoid.  He  would  conform  to  the  letter  of  his  in- 
Btructions  ;  yet  he  would  not  put  every  thing  to  hazard.  Some 
of  his  ships  should  skirmish  with  the  enemy ;  but  the  great 
body  of  his  fleet  should  not  be  risked.  It  was  evident  that  the 
vessels  which  engaged  the  French  would  be  placed  in  a  most 
dangerous  situation,  and  would  suffer  much  loss  ;  and  there  is 
but  too  good  reason  to  believe  that  Torrington  was  base  enough 


*  Mary  to  Williain,  Jane  28  and  July  3, 1690. 
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to  lay  his  plans  in  such  a  manner  that  the  danger  and  \om 
might  fall  almost  exclusively  to  the  share  of  the  Dutch.  He 
bore  them  no  love  ;  and  in  England  they  were  so  unpopular 
that  the  destruction  of  their  whole  squadron  was  likely  to  cause 
fewer  murmurs  than  the  capture  of  one  of  our  own  frigates. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June  that  the  Admiral  received 
the  order  to  fight.  The  next  day,  at  four  in  the  morning,  he 
bore  down  on  the  French  fleet,  and  formed  his  vessels  in  order 
of  battle.  He  had  not  sixty  sad  of  the  line,  and  the  French 
had  at  least  eighty  ;  but  his  ships  were  more  strongly  manned 
than  those  of  the  enemy.  He  placed  the  Dutch  in  the  van  and 
gave  them  the  signal  to  engage.  That  signal  was  promptly 
obeyed.  Evertsen  and  his  countigrmen  fought  with  a  courage 
to  which  both  their  English  allies  and  their  French  enemies,  in 
spite  of  national  prejudices,  did  full  justice.  In  none  of  Van 
Tromp's  or  De  Ruyter's  battles  had  the  honor  of  the  Batavian 
flag  been  more  gallantly  upheld.  During  many  hours  the  van 
maintained  the  unequal  contest  with  very  little  assistance  from 
any  other  part  of  the  fleet.  At  length  the  Dutch  Admiral 
drew  off,  leaving  one  shattered  and  dismasted  hull  to  the  enemy. 
His  second  in  command  and  several  oilicers  of  high  rank  had 
fallen.  To  keep  the  sea  against  the  French  after  this  disastrous 
and  ignominious  action  was  impossible.  The  Dutch  ships 
which  had  come  out  of  the  fight  were  in  lamentable  condition. 
Torrington  ordered  some  of  them  to  be  destroyed  ;  the  rest  he 
look  in  tow  ;  he  then  fled  along  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  sought 
a  refuge  in  the  Thames.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  river,  he 
ordered  all  the  buoys  to  be  pulled  up,  and  thus  made  the 
navigation  so  dangerous,  that  the  pursuers  could  not  venture  to 
follow  him.* 


*  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  Queen,  dated 
Sheemess,  July  18,  1690  ;  Evidence  of  Captains  Cornwall,  Jones,  Martin, 
and  Hubbard,  and  of  Vice  Admiral  Delaval;  Burnet,  ii.  52,  and  Speaker 
Onslow's  Note  ;  M^moires  du  Mar^chal  de  Tourville  ;  Memoirs  of  Trans- 
actions at  Sea  by  Josiah  Burchett,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
1703  ;  London  Gazette,  Tuly  3 ;  Historical  and  Political  Mercury  for 
July,  1690 ;  Mary  to  William,  July  2 ;  Torrington  to  Caermarthen,  «Ji«ly  1. 
The  account  of  'he  battle  in  the  Paris  Gazette  of  July  15,  1690,  is  not  to 
be  read  without  shame:  "On  a  S9eu  que  les  Hollandois  s'estoient  tr^s 
bien  battus,  et  qu'ils  s'estoient  comportez  en  cette  occasion  en  braves  gens, 
mais  que  les  Anglois  n'en  avoient  pas  agi  de  mSme."  In  th^  French  offi- 
cial relation  of  the  battle  off  Cape  Be  vizier,  —  an  odd  corruption  of  Pe- 
rensey,  —  are  some  passages  to  the  same  effect:  ''Les  Hollandois  com- 
battirent  avec  beaucoup  de  courage  et  de  fermet^ ;  mais  ils  ne  farent  pas 
VOL.  III.  21  ^ 
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It  Wftn,  however,  thonerht  by  many,  and  especially  by  the 
French  miniate w,  that,  if  Toorville  harl  been  more  enterprising, 
th«  allied  fl«ct  mi^ht  have  been  destroyed.  He  seems  to  have 
borne.  In  one  reHpect,  too  much  resemblance  to  his  vanquished 
opponent.  Though  a  brave  man,  he  was  a  timid  commander. 
ITIh  life  he  exposed  with  careless  ^ayety ;  but  it  was  said  that 
he  wa«  nervously  anxious  and  pusillanimously  cautious  when 
Mn  professional  reputation  w^s  in  danj?er.  He  was  so  much 
•nnoyed  by  these  censures  that  he  soon  became,  unfortunately 
for  Ills  country,  bold  even  to  temerity.* 

There  has  scarcely  ever  been  so  sad  a  day  in  London  as 
that  on  which  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Beachy  Head  arrived. 
The  shame  wan  insupportable  ;  the  peril  was  imminent.  What 
If  the  victorious  enemy  should  do  what  De  Ruyter  had  done? 
What  if  the  dockyards  of  Chatham  should  ajrain  be  destroyed? 
What  if  the  Tower  itself  should  be  bombarded  ?  What  if  the 
vast  wo(m1  of  masts  and  yardarms  below  London  Bridge  should 
be  ill  a  blar.e  ?  Nor  was  this  all.  Evil  tidings  had  just  arrived 
tVom  the  Low  Countries.  The  allied  forces  under  Waldeck 
bad,  In  the  neighborhootl  of  Fleurus,  encountered  the  French 
oommanded  by  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg.  The  day  had  been 
long  and  fiercely  disputed.  At  length  the  skill  of  the  French 
ynnenil  and  the  impetuous  valor  of  the  French  cavalry  had 
prevailed  t  Thus  at  the  same  moment  the  army  of  Lewis 
was  victorious  in  Flanders,  and  his  navy  was  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  Channel.  Marshall  Humieres  with  a  con- 
siderable fon^e  lay  not  far  from  the  Straits  of  Dover.  It  had 
been  j^iven  out  that  he  was  about  to  join  Luxemburg.  But 
the  information  which  the  English  government  received  from 
nble  nulitary  nion  in  the  Netherlands  and  from  spies  who  mixed 
with  tlie  •huH>bitesS  and  which  to  so  great  a  master  of  the  art 
of  war  as  Marlhoix>ugh  seemed  to  deserve  serious  attention, 
wa.^  that  the  army  of  ilumiert>s  would  instantly  march  to  Dun* 
kirk  and  would  thert>  be  taken  on  boiird  of  the  fleet  of  Tour- 
\iUtsJ  Uetwetn^  the  e<»ast  of  Ariois  and  the  Nore  not  a  single 
»hip  bt!»arini»  the  ixhI  cross  of  Siiint  GtM>rge  could  v»»nture  to 
iriiow  hersi^lF*     The  embarkation  would  be  the  busif^^^ss  of  a 


t  UmhKm  ii«i»it«.  Jmk«  ;3kit»  ie^> ;  llkstorktil  and  FcaUkal  y^rcvy  ^ 
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few  hoars.  A  few  hours  more  miojht  suffice  for  the  voya^ 
At  any  moment  London  miorht  be  appalled  by  the  news  that 
thirty  thousand  French  veterans  were  in  Kent,  and  that  the 
Jacobites  of  half  the  counties  of  the  kinojdom  were  in  arms. 
All  the  reorular  troops  who  could  be  assembled  for  the  defence 
of  the  island  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten  thousand  men. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  our  country  has  ever  passed  through 
a  more  alarminor  crisis  than  that  of  the  first  week  of  July  1690. 
But  the  evil  brought  with  it  its  own  remedy.  Those  little 
knew  England  who  imaonned  that  she  could  be  in  danger  at 
once  of  rebellion  and  invasion ;  for  in  truth  the  dano:er  of  in- 
vasion was  the  best  security  a^cainst  the  danger  of  rebellion. 
The  cause  of  James  was  the  cause  of  France  ;  and,  though  to 
superficial  observers,  the  French  alliance  seemed  to  be  his 
chief  support,  it  really  was  the  obstacle  which  made  his  resto- 
ration impossible.  In  the  patriotism,  the  too  often  unamiable 
and  unsocial  patriotism  of  our  forefathers,  Iny  the  secret  at 
once  of  William's  weakness  and  of  his  strength.  They  were 
jealous  of  his  love  for  Holland  ;  but  they  cordially  sympathized 
with  his  hatred  of  Lewis.  To  their  strong  sentiment  of  nation- 
ality are  to  be  ascribed  almost  all  those  petty  annoyances  which 
made  the  throne  of  the  Deliverer,  from  his  accession  to*  his 
death,  so  uneasy  a  seat.  But  to  the  same  sentiment  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  that  his  throne,  constantly  menaced  and  frequently 
shaken,  was  never  subverted.  For,  much  as  his  people  de- 
tested his  foreign  favorites,  they  detested  his  foreign  ad- 
veraaries  still  more.  The  Dutch  were  Protestants  ;  the  French 
were  Papists.  The  Dutch  were  regarded  as  self-seeking, 
grasping,  overreaching  allies  ;  the  French  were  mortal  enemies. 
The  worst  that  could  be  apprehended  from  the  Dutch  was 
that  they  might  obtain  too  large  a  share  of  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown,  that  they  might  throw  on  us  too  large  a  part 
of  the  burdens  of  the  war,  that  they  might  obtain  com- 
mercial advantages  at  our  expense.  But  the  French  would 
conquer  us ;  the  French  would  enslave  us ;  the  French  would 
inflict  on  us  calamities  such  as  those  which  had  turned  the 
fair  fields  and  cities  of  the  Palatinate  into  a  desert.  The 
hop-grounds  of  Kent  would  be  as  the  vineyards  of  the  Neckar. 
The  High  Street  of  Oxford  and  the  close  of  Salisbury  would 
be  piled  with  ruins  such  as  those  which  covered  i\\*^  spots 
where  the  palaces  and  churches  of  Heidelberg  and  M^nheim 
had  once  .<tood.  The  parsonage  overshadowed  by  the  old  Meeplcs 
\he   farmi-house   peeping  from   among   bee-hives   and  applf^ 
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"blosscms,  the  manorial  hall  embosomed  in  elms,  would  be  given 
up  to  a  soldiery  wliich  knew  not  what  it  was  to  pity  old  men 
or  delicate  women  or  sucking  children.  The  words,  "The 
French  are  coming,"  like  a  spell,  quelled  at  once  all  murmurs 
about  taxes  and  abuses,  about  William's  ungracious  manners 
and  Portland's  lucrative  places,  and  raised  a  spirit  as  high  and 
unconquerable  as  had  pervaded,  a  hundred  years  before,  the 
ranks  which  Elizabeth  reviewed  at  Tilbury.  Had  the  army 
of  Humieres  landed,  it  would  assuredly  have  been  withstood 
by  almost  every  male  capable  of  bearing  arras.  Not  only  the 
muskets  and  pikes,  but  the  scythes  and  pitchforks  would  have 
been  too  few  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who,  forgetting  all 
distinction  of  sect  or  faction,  would  have  risen  up  like  one  man 
to  defend  the  English  soil. 

The  immediate  effect  therefore  of  the  disasters  in  the  Channel 
and  in  Flanders  was  to  unite  for  a  moment  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  The  national  antipathy  to  the  Dutch  seemed  to  be  sus- 
pended. Their  gallant  conduct  in  the  fight  off  Beachy  Head 
was  loudly  applauded.  The  inaction  of  Torrington  was  loudly 
condemned.  London  set  the  example  of  concert  and  of  ex- 
ertion. The  irritation  produced  by  the  late  election  at  once 
subsided.  All  distinctions  of  party  disappeared.  The  Lord 
Mayor  was  summoned  to  attend  the  Queen.  She  requested 
him  to  ascertain  as  soon  as  possible  what  the  capital  would 
undertake  to  do  if  the  enemy  should  venture  to  make  a  descent. 
He  called  together  the  representatives  of  the  wards,  conferred 
with  them,  and  returned  to  Whitehall  to  report  that  they  had 
unanimously  bound  themselves  to  sta.nd  by  the  government  with 
life  and  fortune ;  that  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  ready 
to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer ;  that  ten  thousand  Londoners, 
well  armed  and  appointed,  were  prepared  to  march  at  an  hour's 
notice;  and  that  an  additional  force,  consisting  of  six  regi- 
ments of  foot,  a  strong  regiment  of  horse,  and  a  thousand 
dragoons,  should  be  instantly  raised  without  costing  the  Crown  a 
larthing.  Of  Her  Majesty  the  City  had  nothing  to  ask,  but  that 
she  would  be  pleased  to  set  over  these  troops  officers  in  whom 
she  could  confide.  The  same  spirit  was  shown  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  Though  in  the  southern  counties  the  harvest 
was  at  hand,  the  rustics  repaired  with  unusual  cheerfulness  to 
the  musters  of  the  militia.  The  Jacobite  country  gentlemen, 
who  had,  during  several  months,  been  making  preparati(ms  for 
the  general  rising  which  was  to  take  place  as  soon  as  William 
was  gone  and  as  help  arrived  from  France,  now  that  William 
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wa8  ^ne,  now  that  a  French  invasion  was  hourly  expected^ 
burned  their  commissions  si^^ed  by  James,  and  hid  their  arms 
behind  wainscots  or  in  haystacks.  The  Jacobites  in  the  towns 
were  insulted  wherever  they  appeared,  and  were  forced  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  houses  from  the  exasperated  populace.* 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  to  those  who  love  to  study  the 
intricacies  of  the  human  heart  than  the  effect  which  the  public 
danger  produced  on  Shrewsbury.  For  a  moment  he  was  again 
the  Shrewsbury  of  1688.  His  nature,  lamentably  unstable, 
was  not  ignoble ;  and  the  thought,  that,  by  standing  foremo'*t 
in  the  defence  of  his  country  at  so  perilous  a  crisis,  he  might 
repair  his  great  fault  and  regain  his  own  esteem,  gave  new 
energy  to  his  body  and  his  mind.  He  had  retired  to  Epsom, 
in  the  hope  that  quiet  and  pure  air  would  produce  a  salutary 
effect  on  his  shattered  frame  and  wounded  spirit.  But  a  few 
hours  after  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Peachy  Head  had  ar- 
rived, he  was  at  Whitehall,  and  had  offered  his  purse  and 
sword  to  the  Queen.  It  had  been  in  contemplation  to  put  the 
fleet  under  the  command  of  some  great  nobleman,  with  two 
experienced  naval  officers  to  advise  him.  Shrewsbury  begged 
that,  if  such  an  arrangement  were  made,  ha  might  be  appointed. 
It  concerned,  he  said,  the  interest  and  the  honor  of  every  man 
in  the  kingdom,  not  to  let  the  enemy  ride  victorious  in  the 
Channel ;  and  he  would  gladly  risk  his  life  to  retrieve  the  lost 
fame  of  the  English  flag.f 

His  offer  was  not  accepted.  Indeed,  the  plan  of  dividing 
the  naval  command  between  a  man  of  quality  who  did  no* 
fcnow  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  two  weather-beaten  old 
seamen  who  had  risen  from  being  cabin-boys  to  be  Admirals, 
was  very  wisely  laid  aside.  Active  exertions  were  made  to 
prepare  the  allied  squadrons  for  service.  Nothing  was  omitted 
which  could  assuage  the  natural  resentment  of  the  Dutch.  The 
Queen  sent  a  Privy  Councillor,  charged  with  a  special  mission 
to  the  States  General.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  them 
in  which  she  extolled  the  valor  of  Evertsen's  gallant  squadron. 
She  assured  them  that  their  ships  should  be  repaired  in  the 
English  dockyards,  and  that  the  wounded  Dutchmen  should 
be  as  carefully  tended  as  wounded  Englishmen.     It  was  aib> 


*  Burnet,  ii.  53,  54;   Narcissus  LuttrcU's   Diary,  July  7,  11,  16M>; 
London  Gazette,  July  14,  1690. 

t  Mary  to  William,  July  %  10,  1690 ;  Shrewsbnrj  to  CaermanheD 
;aJy  1 5. 
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nounc<3d  that  a  strict  inquiry  would  be  instituted  into  the  causefl 
of  the  late  disaster  ;  and  Torrington,  who  indeed  could  not  at 
that  moment  have  appeared  in  public  without  risk  of  being  tor» 
in  pieces,  was  sent  to  the  To^er.* 

During  the  three  days  which  followed  the  arrival  of  the  dis- 
astrous tidings  from  Beachy  Head,  the  aspect  of  London  was 
gloomy  and  agitated.  But  on  the  fourth  day  all  was  changed. 
Bells  were  pealing ;  flags  were  flying ;  candles  were  arrai^ed 
in  the  windows  for  an  illumination  ;  men  were  eageriy  shaking 
hands  with  each  other  in  the  streets.  A  courier  had  that 
morning  arrived  at  Whitehall  with  great  news  from  Ireland. 

.  *  Mary  to  the  States  General,  July  12 ;  Barchett's  Memoirs ;  An  im-. 
poitant  Account  ^  some  remarkable  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Artluv. 
Ldrl  cf  Torringti^n,  1691. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

William  had  been,  during  the  whole  spring,  impatieutlj 
expected  in  Ulster.  The  Protestant  settlements  along  the 
cjast  of  that  province  had,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  May, 
been  repeatedly  agitated  by  false  reports  of  his  arrival.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  afternoon  of  the  fourteenth  of  Juno 
that  he  landed  at  Carrickfergus.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
crowded  the  main  street  and  greeted  him  with  loud  acclama- 
tions ;  but  they  caught  only  a  glimpse  of  him.  As  soon  as  he 
was  on  dry  ground  he  mounted  and  set  off  for  Belfast.  On 
the  road  he  was  met  by  Scliomberg.  The  meeting  took  place 
close  to  a  white  house,  the  only  human  dwelling  then  visible, 
in  tbe  space  of  many  miles,  on  the  dreary  strand  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Laggan.  A  village  and  a  cotton-mill  now  rise  where 
the  white  house  then  stood  alone  ;  and  all  the  shore  is  adorned 
by  a  gay  succession  of  country  houses,  shrubberies  and  flower- 
beds. Belfast  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  flour- 
ishing seats  of  industry  in  the  British  isles.  A  busy  popula- 
tion of  eighty  thousand  souls  is  collected  there.  The  duties 
annually  paid  at  the  Custom  House  exceed  the  duties  annually 
paid  at  the  Custom  House  of  London  in  the  most  prosperous 
years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  Other  Irish  towns 
may  present  more  picturesque  forms  to  the  eye.  But  Belfast 
is  the  only  large  Irish  town  in  which  the  traveller  is  not  dis- 
gusted by  the  loathsome  aspect  and  odor  of  long  lines  of 
human  dens  far  inferior  in  comfort  and  cleanliness  to  the  dwell- 
ings which,  in  happier  countries,  are  provided  for  cattle.  No 
other  large  Irish  town  is  so  well  cleaned,  so  well  paved,  so 
brilliantly  lighted.  The  place  of  domes  and  spires  is  supplied 
t>j  edifices,  less  pleasing  to  the  taste,  but  not  less  indicative  of 
prosperity,  huge  factories,  towering  many  stories  above  the 
chimneys  of  the  houses,  and  resounding  with  the  roar  of  ma- 
chinery. The  Belfast  which  William  entered  was  a  small 
English  settlement  of  about  three  hundred  houses,  commanded 
by  a  stately  castle  which  has  long  disappeared,  the  seat  of  the 
noble  family  of  Chichester.  In  this  mansion,  whicii  is  said  to 
have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the  palace  of  Whitchalli  and 
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which  was  celebrated  for  its  terraces  and  orchanls  stretchins 
down  to  tlie  river  side,  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
King's  reception.  He  was  welcomed  at  the  Northern  Gate  by 
the  magistrates  and  burgesses  in  their  robes  of  office.  The 
multitude  pressed  on  his  carriage  with  shouts  of  "  God  save 
the  Protestant  King."  For  the  town  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Reformed  Faith ;  and,  when,  two  generations 
later,  the  inhabitants  were,  for  the  first  time,  numbered,  it  was 
found  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  more  than  one  in 
fifteen.* 

The  night  came ;  but  the  Protestant  counties  were  awake 
and  up.  A  royal  salute  had  been  fired  from  the  castle  of  Bel- 
fast. It  had  been  echoed  and  reechoed  by  guns  which  Schom- 
berg  had  placed  at  wide  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
signals  from  post  to  post.  Wherever  the  peal  was  heard,  it 
was  known  that  King  William  was  come.  Before  midnight 
all  the  heights  of  Antrim  and  Down  were  blazing  with  bon- 
fires. The  light  was  seen  across  the  bays  of  Carlingford  and 
Dundalk,  and  gave  notice  to  the  outposts  of  the  enemy  that 
the  decisive  hour  was  at  hand.  Within  forty-eight  hours  after 
William  had  landed,  James  set  out  from  Dublin  for  the  Irish 
camp,  which  was  pitched  near  the  northern  frontier  of  Lein- 
ster.f 

In  Dublin  the  agitation  was  fearful.  None  could  doubt  that 
the  decisive  crisis  was  approaching ;  and  the  agony  of  sus- 
pense stimulated  to  the  highest  point  the  passions  of  both  the 
hostile  castes.  The  majority  could  easily  detect,  in  the  looks 
and  tones  of  the  oppressed  minority,  signs  which  indicated  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  deliverance  and  of  a  terrible  revenge.  Simon 
Luttrell,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  capital  was  entrusted,  hast- 
ened to  take  such  precautions  as  fear  and  hatred  dictated.  A 
proclamation  appeared,  enjoining  all  Protestants  to  remain  in 

*  London  Gazettg,  June  19,  1690 ;  History  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland,  by 
an  Officer  in  the  Royal  Array,  1690;  Villare  Hibcrnicum,  1690;  Story's 
Impartial  Ilistoiy,  1691;  Historical  Collections,  relating  to  the  town  of 
Belfast,  1817.  This  work  contains  curious  extracts  from  MSS.  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  map  of  Belfast,  made 
in  1685,  so  exact  that  the  houses  may  be  counted. 

t  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  June  ±6      The  messenger  who  brought  the  news 

to  Lauzun,  had  heard  the  guns  and  seen  •  the  bonfires.  History  of  the 
Wars  in  Ireland,  by  an  Officer  of  the  Royal  Army,  1690 ;  Life  of  James, 
ii.  392,  Orig.  Mem. ;  Burnet,  ii.  47.  Burnet  is  strangely  mistaken  when 
be  says  that  William  had  been  rix  days  in  Ireland  before  his  arrival  wai 
Icnown  to  James. 
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their  houses  from  nightfall  to  dawn,  and  prohibiting  them,  ou 
pain  of  death,  from  assembling  in  anyplace  or  for  any  pur- 
pose to  the  number  of  more  than  five.  No  indulgence  was 
granted  even  to  those  divines  of  the  Established  Church  who 
had  never  ceased  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  non resistance.  Doc- 
tor William  King,  who  had,  after  long  holding  out,  lately  be- 
gun to  waver  in  his  political  creed,  was  committed  to  custody. 
There  was  no  jail  large  enough  to  hold  one  half  of  those 
whom  the  governor  suspected  of  evil  designs.  The  College 
and  several  parish  churches  were  used  as  prisons ;  and  into 
those  buildings  men  accused  of  no  crime  but  their  re- 
ligion were  crowded  in  such  numbers  that  they  could  hardly 
breathe.* 

The  two  rival  princes  meanwhile  were  busied  in  collecting 
their  forces.  Loughbrickland  was  the  place  appointed  by  Wil- 
liam for  the  rendezvous  of  the  scattered  divisions  of  his  army. 
Wliile  his  troops  were  assembling,  he  exerted  himself  inde- 
fatigably  to  improve  their  discipline  and  to  provide  for  their 
subsistence.  He  had  brought  from  England  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  money  and  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition 
and  provisions.  Pillaging  was  prohibited  under  severe  penal- 
ties. At  the  same  time  suppUes  were  liberally  dispensed ;  and 
all  the  paymasters  of  regiments  were  directed  to  send  in  their 
accounts  without  delay,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  ar- 
rears.t  Thomas  Coningsby,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Leom- 
inster, a  busy  and  unscrupulous  Whig,  accompanied  the  King, 
and  acted  as  Paymaster- General.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
that  William^  at  this  time,  authorized  the  Collector  of  Customs 
at  Belfast  to  pay  every  year  twelve  hundred  pounds  into  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  principal  dissenting  ministers  of  Down 
and  Antrim,  who  were  to  be  trustees  for  their  brethren.  The 
King  declared  that  he  bestowed  this  sum  on  the  noncon- 
formist divines,  partly  as  a  reward  for  their  eminent  loyalty 
to  him,  and  partly  as  a  compensation  for  their  recent  losses. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  that  donation  which  .is  still  annu- 
ally bestowed  by  the  government  on  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
of  Ulster.J 

*  A  True  and  Perfect  Journal  of  the  Affairs  of  Ireland,  by  a  Person  of 
Quality,  1690;  King,  iii.  18.  Luttrelfs  proclamation  will  bo  found  in 
King^s  Appendix.  ^ 

t  Villare  Hibernicum,  1690. 

i  The  order  addressed  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  will  I  e  found  in 
Or.  Reid*s  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 
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William  was  all  himself  again.  His  spirits,  depressed  by  ' 
eighteen  months  passed  in  dull  state,  amidst  factions  and  in- 
trigues T^hich  he  but  half  understood,  rose  high  as  soon  as  he 
Was  surrounded  by  tents  and  standards.*  It  was  strange  to 
see  how  rapidly  tiis  man,  so  unpopular  at  Westminster,  ob- 
tained a  complete  mastery  over  the  hearts  of  his  brethren  in 
arms.  They  observed  with  delight  that,  infirm  as  he  was, 
he  took  his  share  of  every  hardship  which  they  under- 
went ;  that  he  thought  more  of  their  comfort  than  of  his  own ; 
that  he  sharply  reprimanded  some  officers,  who  were  so  anx-^ 
ious  to  procure  luxuries  for  his  table  as  to  forget  the  wants  of 
the  common  soldiers ;  that  he  never  once,  from  the  day  on 
which  he  took  the  field,  lodged  in  a  house,  but,  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cities  and  palaces,  slept  in  his  small  mova- 
ble hut  of  wood ;  that  no  solicitations  could  induce  him,  on  a 
hot  day  and  in  a  high  wind,  to  move  out  of  the  choking  cloud 
of  dust,  which  overhung  the  line  of  march,  and  which  severely 
tried  lungs  less  delicate  than  his.  Every  man  under  his  com- 
mand became  familiar  with  his  looks  and  with  his  voice ;  for 
there  was  not  a  regiment  which  he  did  not  inspect  with  minute 
attention.  His  pleasant  looks  and  sayings  were  long  remem-- 
bered.  One  brave  soldier  has  recorded  in  his  journal  the 
kind  and  courteous  manner  in  which  a  basket  of  the  first  cher-i' 
ries  of  the  year  was  accepted  from  him  by  the  King,  and  the 
gprightliness  with  which  His  Majesty  conversed  at  supper  with 
those  who  stood  round  the  tablet 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  the  tenth  day  after  William's 
landing,  he  marched  southward  from  Loughbrickland  with  all 
his  forces.  He  was  fully  determined  to  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  fighting.  Schomberg  and  some  other  officers  recom- . 
mended  caution  and  delay.  But  the  King  answered  that  he 
had  not  come  to  Ireland  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet 
The  event  seems  to  prove  that  he  judged  rightly  as  a  generaL 
That  he  judged  rightly  as  a  statesman  cannot  be  doubted.  He 
knew  that  th^  English  nation  was  discontented  with  the  way 
in  which  the  war  had  hitherto  been  conducted ;  that  nothing 
but  rapid  and  splendid  success  could  revive  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  friends  and  quell  the  spirit  of  his  enemies ;  and  that  a 


*  "  La  gayet^  peinte  sur  son  ^visage,"  says  Dumont,  who  saw  him  ai 
Belfast,  "noiis  fit  tout  esp<^rer  pour  Ics  heureux  sacc^s  de  la  campagne/ 

t  Story's  Impartial  Ac(rount;  MS.  Joumai  of  Cokinel  BellioghalB 
The  Royal  Diary. 
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defeat  could  scarcely  be  more  injurious  to  his  faiaie  and  to  hif 
interests  than  a  languid  and  indecisive  campaign. 

The  country  through  which  he  advanced  had,  during  eigh- 
teen months,  been  fearfully  wasted  both  by  soldiers  and  by 
Rapparees.  The  cattle  had  been  slaughtered  ;  the  plantations 
had  been  cut  down ;  the  fences  and  houses  were  in  ruins. 
Not  a  human  being  was  to  be  found  near  the  road  except  a 
few  naked  and  meagre  wretches  who  had  no  food  but  the 
husks  of  oats,  and  who  were  seen  picking  those  husks,  like 
chickens,  from  amidst  dust  and  cinders.*  Yet  even  under  such 
disadvantages,  the  natural  fertility  of  the  country,  the  rich 
green  of  the  earth,  the  bays  and  rivers  so  admirably  fitted  for 
trade,  could  not  but  strike  the  King's  observant  eye.  Per- 
liaps  he  thought  how  different  an  aspect  that  unhappy  region 
would  have  presented  if  it  had  been  blessed  with  such  a  gov- 
ernment and  such  a  religion  as  had  made  his  native  Holland 
the  wonder  of  the  world  ;  how  endless  a  succession  of  pleasum 
houses,  tulip  gardens,  and  dairy  farms  would  have  lined  the 
road  from  Lisburn  to  Belfast ;  how  many  hundreds  of  barges 
would  have  been  constantly  passing  up  and  down  the  Laggan  9 
what  a  forest  of  ma^ts  would  have  bristled  in  the  desolat4» 
port  of  Newry ;  and  what  vast  warehouses  and  stately  man- 
sions would  have  ^covered  the  space  occupied  by  the  noisome 
alleys  of  Dundalk.  "  The  coiptry,"  he  was  heard  to  say,  *'  is 
worth  fighting  for." 

The  original  intention  of  James  seems  to  have  been  to  try 
the  chances  of  a  pitched  field  on  the  border  between  Leinster 
and  Ulster.  But  this  design  was  abandoned,  in  consequence, 
apparently,  of  the  representations  of  Lauzun,  who,  though 
very  little  disposed  and  very  little  qualified  to  conduct  a  cam- 
paign on  the  Fabian  system,  had  the  admonitions  of  Louvois 
Btill  in  his  ears.t  James,  though  resolved  not  to  give  up  Dub- 
Jin  without  a  battle,  consented  to  retreat  till  he  should  reach 
some  spot  where  he  might  have  the  vantage  of  ground.  WTien 
therefore  William's  advanced  guard  reached  Dundalk,  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  of  the  Irish  army,  except  a  great  cloud  of  dust 
which  was  slowly  rolling  southwards  towards  Ardee.  The 
English  halted  one  night  near  the  ground  on  which  Schom- 
berg^s  camp  had  been  pitched   in  the  preceding  year;   and 


♦  Story's  Impartial  Account. 

t  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ^^7-,  1690 ;  Life  of  James,  11  399,  Orig.  Mim. 
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many  sad  recollections  were   awakened   by  the  sight  of  that 
dreary  marsh,  the  sepulchre  of  thousands  of  brave  men.* 

Still  William  continued  to  push  forward,  and  still  the  Irish 
receded  before  him,  till,  on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  thir- 
tieth of  June,  his  army,  marching  in  three  columns,  reached  the 
summit  of  a  rising  ground  near  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
county  of  Louth.  Beneath  lay  a  valley,  now  so  rich  and  so 
cheerful  that  the  Englishman  who  gazes  on  it  may  imagine 
himself  to  be  in  one  of  the  most  highly  favored  parts  of  his 
own  highly  favored  country.  Fields  of  wheat,  woodlands, 
meadowff  bright  with  daisies  and  clover,  slope  gently  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  Boyne.  That  bright  and  tranquil  stream,  the 
boundary  of  Louth  and  Meath,  having  flowed  many  miles  be» 
tween  verdant  banks  crowned  by  modern  palaces,  and  by  the 
ruined  keeps  of  old  Norman  barons  of  the  pale,  is  hefre  about 
to  mingle  with  the  sea.  Five  miles  to  the  west  of  the  place 
from  which  William  looked  down  on  the  river,  now  stands,  on 
a  verdant  bank,  amidst  noble  woods,  Slane  Gastle,  the  mansion 
of  the  Marquess  of  Conyngham.  Two  miles  to  the  east,  a 
cloud  of  smoke  from  factories  and  steam  vessels  overhangs  the 
busy  town  and  port  of  Drogheda.  On  the  Meath  side  of  the 
Boyne,  the  ground,  still  all  corn,  grass,  flowers,  and  foliage, 
rises  with  a  gentle  swell  to  an  eminence  ^surmounted  by  a 
conspicuous  tuft  of  ash  trees  which  overshades  the  ruined 
church  and  desolate  graveyard  of  Donorcf 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  landscape  presented  a  very 
different  aspect.  The  traces  of  art  and  industry  were  few. 
Scarcely  a  vessel  was  on  the  river  except  those  rude  coracles 
of  wickerwork  covered  with  the  skins  of  horses,  in  which  the 
Celtic  peasantry  fished  for  trout  and  salmon.  Drogheda,  now 
peopled  by  twenty  thousand  industrious  inhabitants,  was  a 
small  knot  of.  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy  lanes,  encircled  by  a 
ditch  and  a  mound.  The  houses  were  built  of  wood  with  high' 
gables  and  projecting  upper  stories.  Without  the  walls  of  the 
town,  scarcely  a  dwelling  was  to  be  seen  except  at  a  place 
jailed  Oldbridge.  At  Oldbridge  the  river  was  fordable ;  and 
on  the  south  of  the  ford  were  a  few  mud  cabins,  and  a  single 
house  built  of  more  solid  materials. 


*  Story's  Impartial  Account ;  Dumont  MS. 

t  Mach  interesting  information  respecting  the  field  of  battle  and  tha 
wirrounding  country,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Wilde's  pleasing  volarae,  eo- 
tftled  "  The  Beauties  of  the  Boyne  and  Blackwater." 
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When  William  caught  sight  of  the  valley  of  the  Bojne,  he 
could  not  suppress  an  exclamation  and  a  gesture  of  delight 
He  had  been  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  would  avoid  a  de- 
cisive action,  and  would  protract  the  war  till  the  autumnal 
rains  should  return  with  pestilence  in  their  train.  He  was 
now  at  ease.  It  was  plain  that  the  contest  would  be  sharp  and 
short.  The  pavilion  of  James  was  pitched  on  the  eminence  of 
Donore.  The  flags  of  the  House  of  Stuart  and  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  waved  together  in  defiance  on  the  walls  of  Drog- 
heda.  All  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  was  Jined  by  the 
camp  and  batteries  of  the  hostile  army.  Thousands  of  armed 
men  were  moving  about  among  the  tents ;  and  every  one, 
horse  soldier  or  foot  soldier,  French  or  Irish,  had  a  white 
badge  in  his  hat.  That  color  had  been  chosen  in  compliment 
to  the  House  of  Bourbon.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen," 
said  the  King,  as  his  keen  eye  surveyed  the  Irish  lines.  "  If 
you  escape  me  now,  the  fault  will  be  mine."  * 

Each  of  the  contending  princes  had  some  advantages  over 
his  rival.  James,  standing  on  the  defensive,  behind  intrench* 
ments  with  a  river  before  him,  had  the  stronger  position ;  f  bat 
his  troops  were  inferior  both  in  number  and  in  quality  to  those 
which  were  opposed  to  him.  He  probably  had  thirty  thousand 
men.  About  a  third  part  of  this  force  consisted  of  excellent 
French  infantiy  and  excellent  Irish  cavalry.  But  the  rest  of 
his  army  was  the  scoff  of  all  Europe.  The  Irish  dragoons 
were  bad ;  the  Irish  infantry  worse.  It  was  said  that  their  or- 
dinary way  of  fighting  was  to  discharge  their  pieces  once,  and 
then  to  run  away  bawUng  "  Quarter  "  and  **  Murder."  Their 
inetficiency  was,  in  that  age,  commonly  imputed,  both  by  their 
enemies  and  by  their  allies,  to  natural  poltroonery.  How  little 
ground  there  was  for  such  an  imputation  has  since  been  si^ 

*  Memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  Alexander,  Eai*l  of  March mont. 
He  derived  his  information  from  Lord  Selkirk,  who  wa4  in  William'v 
ormy. 

t  James  says,  (Life,  ii.  393,  Orig.  Mem.,)  that  tiie  cimntry  afforded  no 
better  position.  Kin^,  in  a  thanksgiving  -sermon  which  he  preached  at 
Dublin  after  the  close  of  the  campaign,  told  his  hearers  that  *'  the  advan- 
tage of  the  post  of  the  Irish  was,  by  all  intelligent  men,  reckoned  above 
three  to  one."  See  King's  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  preached  on  Nov.  16, 
1690,  before  Lords  Justices.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  absurd  exaggeration. 
But  M.  de  la  Hoffuette,  one  of  the  principal  French  officers  who  waf 
present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iniormed  Louvois  that  the  Irish  army 
uccnnied  a  good  defen<«ive  position.    Letter  of  La  Hcguette  from  Limer* 
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aallj  .proved  by  many  heroic  achievements  in  every  part  c£ 
the  globe.  It  ought,  indeed,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
to  have  occurred  to  reasonable  men,  that  a  race  which  furnished 
some  of  the  best  horse  soldiers  in  the  world  would  certainly 
with  judicious  training,  furnish  good  foot  soldiers.  But  the 
Irish  foot  soldiers  had  not  merely  not  been  well  trained ;  they 
had  been  elaborately  ill  trained.  The  greatest  of  our  generals 
repeatedly  and  emphatically  declared  that  even  the  admirable 
army  which  fought  its  way,  under  his  command,  from  Torres 
Vedras  to  Toulouse,  would,  if  he  had  suffered  it  to  contract 
habits  of  pillage,  have  become,  in  a  few  weeks,  unfit  for  all 
military  purposes.  What  then  was  likely  to  be  the  character 
of  troops  who,  from  the  day  on  which  they  enlisted,  were  not 
fcnerely  permitted,  but  invited,  to  supply  the  deficieijcies  bf  p&y 
'«)y  marauding  ?  They  were,  as  miglit  have  been  expected,  a 
inere  mob,  furious  indeed  and  clamorous  in  their  zeal  for  the 
x^use  which  they  had  espoused,  but  incapable  of  opposing  a 
^tedfiist  resistance  to  a  well-ordered  force.  In  truth,  all  that 
the  discipline,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  of  James's  army  had 
4one  for  the  Celtic  kerne  had  been  to  debase  and  enervate  him. 
After  eighteen  months  of  nominal  soldiership,  he  was  positively 
further  from  being  a  soldier  than  on  the  day  on  which  he  quitted 
his  hovel  for  the  camp. 

William  had  under  his  command  near  thirty-six  thousand 
men,  born  in  many  lands,  and  speaking  many  tongues.  Scarce- 
ly one  Protestant  Church,  scarcely  one  Protestant  nation, 
was  unrepresented  in  the  army  which  a  strange  series  of 
events  had  brought  to  fight  for  the  Protestant  religion  in  the 
remotest  island  of  the  west.  About  half  the  troops  were  na- 
tives of  England.  Ormond  was  there  with  the  Life  Guards, 
and  Oxford  with  the  Blues.  Sir  John  Lanier,  an  oihcer  who 
had  acquired  military  experience  on  the  Continent,  and  whose 
prudence  was  held  in  high  esteem,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Queen's  regiment  of  horse,  now  the  First  Dragoon  Guards. 
There  were  Beaumont's  foot,  who  had,  in  defiance  of  the  man- 
date of  James,  refused  to  admit  Irish  papists  among  them,  and 
Hastings's  foot,  who  had,  on  the  disastrous  day  of  Killiecrankie, 
maintained  the  military  reputation  of  the  Saxon  race.  There 
were  the  two  Tangier  battalions,  hitherto  known  only  by  deeds 
of  violence  and  rapine,  but  destined  to  begin  on  the  following 
morning  a  long  career  of  glory.  The  Scotch  Guards  marched 
under  th^  command  of  their  countryman  James  Douglas.  Two 
fine  British,  regiments,  which  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
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States  General,  and  had  often  looked  death  in  the  face  under 
William's  leading,  followed  him  in  this  campaign,  not  only  an 
their  general,  but  as  their  native  King.  They  now  rank  aa 
the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the  line.  The  former  was  led  by  an 
officer  who  had  no  skill  in  the  higher  parts  of  military  science, 
but  whom  the  whole  army  allowed  to  be  the  bravest  of  all  the 
brave,  John  Cutts  Conspicuous  among  the  Dutch  troopa 
were  Portland's  and  Ginkell's  Horse,  and  Solmes's  Blue  regi- 
ment, consisting  of  two  thousand  of  the  finest  infantry  in 
£urope.  Germany  had  sent  to  the  field  some  warriors,  sprung 
from  her  noblest  houses.  Prince  George  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
a  gallant  youth  who  was  serving  his  apprenticeship  in  the  mil« 
itary  art,  rode  near  the  King.  A  strong  brigade  of  Danish 
mercenaries  was  commanded  by  Duke  Charles  Frederic  of 
Wirtemberg,  a  near  kinsman  of  the  head  of  his  illustrious 
family.  It  was  reported  that  of  all  the  soldiers  of  William 
these  were  most  dreaded  by  the  Irish.  For  centuries  of 
Saxon  domination  had  not  effaced  the  recollection  of  the 
violence  and  cruelty  of  the  Scandinavian  sea-kings ;  and  an 
ancient  prophecy  that  the  Danes  would  one  day  destroy  the 
children  of  the  soil  was  still  repeated  with  superstitious  hor* 
ror.*  Among  the  foreign  auxiliaries  were  a  Brandenburg  reg- 
iment and  a  Finland  regiment.  But  in  that"  great  array,  so 
variously  composed,  were  two  bodies  of  men  animated  by  a 
spirit  peculiarly  fierce  and  inplacable,  the  Huguenots  of  France 
thirstmg  for  the  blood  of  the  French,  and  the  Englishry  of 
Ireland  impatient  to  trample  down  the  Irish.  The  ranks  of 
the  refugees  had  been  effectually  purged  of  spies  and  traitors, 
and  were  made  up  of  men  such  as  had  contended  in  the  pre- 
ceding century  against  the  power  of  the  House  of  Valois  and 
the  genius  of  the  House  of  Lorraine.  All  the  boldest  spirits 
of  the  unconquerable  colony  had  repaired  to  William's  camp. 
Mitehelburne  was  there  with  the  stubborn  defenders  of  Lon- 
donderry, and  Wolseley  with  the  warriors  who  had  raised  the 
unanimous  shout  of  *'  Advance  "  on  the  day  of  Newton  But- 
ler. Sir  Albert  Conyngham,  the  ancestor  of  the  noble  family 
whose  seat  now  overlooks  the  Boyne,  had  brought  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Lough  £rne  a  gallant  regiment  of  dragoons 
which  still  glories  in  the  name  of  Fnniskillen,  and  which  has 
proved  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  that  it  has  not  degenerated 
lince  the  day  of  the  Boyne.f 

*  Narcissus  LuttroU's  Diary,  March,  1690. 

t  See  the  Bistorical  records  of  the  Regiments  of  the  British  army  JUid 
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Walker,  notwithstanding  his  advaced  age  and  Lis  peaceful 
profession,  accompanied  the  men  of  Londonderry,  and  tried  to 
animate  their  zeal  by  exhortation  and  by  example.  He  waa 
now  a  great  prelate.  Ezekiel  Hopkins  had  taken  refuge  from 
Popish  persecutors  and  Presbyterian  rebels  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, had  brought  himse^^  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment, had  obtained  a  cu'^e,  and  had  died  in  the  performance  of 
the  humble  duties  of  a  parish  priest.*  William,  on  his  march 
through  Louth,  learned  that  the  rich  see  of  Derry  was  at  his 
disposaL  He  instantly  made  choice  of  Walker  to  be  the  new 
Bishop.  The  brave  old  man,  during  the  few  hours  of  life  which 
remained  to  him,  was  overwhelmed  with  salutations  and  con- 
gratulations. Unhappily  he  had,  during  the  siege  in  which  ho 
had  so  highly  distinguished  himself,  contracted  a  passion  for 
war ;  and  he  easily  persuaded  himself  that,  in  indulging  this 
passion,  he  was  discharging  a  duty  to  his  country  and  his 
religion.  He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  had  justified  him  in  becoming  a  combatant 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that,  in  a  disciplined  army,  led  bj 
generals  of  long  experience  and  great  fame,  a  fighting  divine  was 
likely  to  give  less  help  than  scandal.  The  Bishop  elect  was 
determined  to  be  wherever  danger  was  ;  and  the  way  in  which 
he  exposed  himself  excited  the  extreme  disgust  of  his  royal 
patron,  who  hated  a  meddler  almost  as  much  as  a  coward.  A 
soldier  who  ran  away  from  a  battle,  and  a  gownsman  who 
pushed  himself  into  a  battle,  were  the  two  objects  which  most 
strongly  excited  William's  spleen. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  day.  The  King  rode  slowly  along 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  and  closely  examined  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Irish,  from  whom  he  was  sometimes  separated  by 
an  interval  of  little  more  than  two  hundred  feet.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Schomberg,  Ormond,  Sidney,  Solmes,  Prince 
George  of  Hesse,  Coningsby,  and  others.  "  Their  army  is  but 
small,''  said  one  of  the  Dutch  officers.  Indeed,  it  did  not  appear 
to  consist  of  more  than  sixteen  thousand  men.  But  it  was  well 
known,  from  the  reports  brought  by  deserters,  tbat  many  regi- 
ments were  concealed  from  view  by  the  undulations  of  the 
ground.     "  They  may  be  stronger  than  they  lookj"  said  Wil* 


Story's  list  of  the  army  of  William  as  it  passed  in  review  at  Finglass,  a 
week  after  the  battle. 

*  See  his  Faneral  Sermon  preached  at  the  church  of  Sf^nt  Mary  Alder 
viaiy,  on  the  24th  of  Jnne,  1690. 
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Ham,   ^but,  weak  or   strong,    I  will  soon  know  all   about 
them."* 

At  length  he  alighted  at  a  spot  nearly  opposite  to  OldbriJge 
sate  down  on  the  turf  to  rest  himself,  and  called  for  breakfast. 
The  sumpter  horses  were  unloaded ;  the  canteens  were  opened ; 
and  a  tablecloth  was  spread  on  the  grass.  The  place  is  marked 
by  an  obelisk,  built  while  many  veterans  who  could  well  re- 
member the  events  of  that  day  were  still  living. 

While  William  was  at  his  repast,  a  group  of  horsemen  ap^ 
peared  close  to  the  water  on  the  opposite  shore.  Among  them 
his  attendants  could  discern  some  who  had  once  been  conspicu- 
ous at  reviews  in  Hyde  Park,  and  at  balls  in  the  gallery  of 
Whitehall,  the  youthful  Berwick,  the  small,  fairhaired  Lauzun, 
Tyrconnel,  once  admired  by  maids  of  honor  as  the  model  of 
manly  vigor  and  beauty,  but  now  bent  down  by  years  and 
crippled  by  gout,  and,  overtopping  all,  the  stately  head  of 
Sai'sfield.  ^ 

The  chiefs  of  the  Irish  army  soon  discovered  that  the  per- 
son who,  surrounded  by  a  splendid  circle,  was  breakfasting  on 
the  opposite  bank,  was  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  sent  for 
artillery.  Two  field  pieces,  screened  from  view  by  a  troop  of 
cavaby,  were  brought  down  almost  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and 
placed  behind  a  hedge.  William,  who  had  just  risen  from  his 
meal,  and  was  again  in  the  saddle,  was  the  mark  of  both  guns. 
The  first  shot  struck  one  of  the  holsters  of  Prince  George  of 
Hesse,  and  brought  his  horse  to  the  ground.  "  Ah  ! "  cried  the 
King,  "  the  poor  Prince  is  killed."  As  the  words  passed  his 
lips,  he  was  himself  hit  by  a  second  ball,  a  sixpounder.  It 
merely  tore  his  coat,  grazed  his  shoulder,  and  drew  two  or  three 
ounces  of  blood.  Botn  armies  saw  that  the  shot  had  taken 
effect ;  for  the  King  sank  down  for  a  moment  on  his  horse's 
neck.  A  yell  of  exultation  rose  from  the  Irish  camp.  The 
English  and  their  allies  were  in  dismay.  Solmes  flung  himself 
prostrate  on  the  earth,  and  burst  into  tears.  But  William's 
deportment  soon  reassured  his  friends  "  There  is  no  harm 
done,"  he  said,  **But  the  bullet  came  quite  near  enough."* 
Coningsby  put  his  handkerchief  to  the  wound  ;  a  surgeon  was 
sent  for ;  a  plaster  was  applied ;  and  the  King,  as  soon  as  the 
dressing  was  finished,  rode  round  all  the  posts  of  his  armj 
amidst  loud  acclamations.     Such  was  the  energy  of  his  spirit 

*  Story's  Impartial  History;  History  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland  by  ao 
Officer  of  the  Rr  yal  Army  j  Hop  to  the  States  General,  j^^^'1690. 
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^liat,  in  spite  of  his  feeble  health,  in  spite  of  his  recent  hurt) 
he  was  that  day  nineteen  hours  on  horseback.* 

A  cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  till  the  evening, 
William  observed  with  especial  attention  the  effect  produced 
by  the  Irish  shots  on  the  English  regiments  which  had  never 
been  in  action,  and  declared  himself  satisfied  with  the  result, 
"  All  is  right,"  he  said,  "  they  stand  fire  well.'  Long  after 
sunset  he  made  a  final  inspection  of  bis  forces  by  torchlight, 
and  gave  orders  that  every  thing  should  be  ready  for  forcing 
a  passage  across  the  river  on  the  morrow.  Every  soldier  waa. 
to  put  a  green  bough  in  his  hat.  The  baggage  and  great  coats 
wei^  to  be  left  under  a  guard.     The  word  was  Westminster. 

The  King's  resolution  to  attack  the  Irish  was  not  approved 
by  all  his  lieutenants.  Schomberg,  in  particular,  pronounced 
tlie  experiment  too  hazardous,  and,  when  his  opinion  was  over- 
ruled, retired  to  his  tent  in  no  very  good  humor.  When  the 
order  of  battle  was  delivered  to  him,  he  muttered  that  he  liad 
been  more  used  to  give  such  orders  than  to  receive  them.  For 
this  Uttle  fit  of  suUenness,  very  pardonable  in  a  general  who 
had  won  great  victories  when  his  master  was  still  a  child,  the 
brave  vetei*an  made,  on  the  following  morning,  a  noble  atone- 
ment. 

The  first  of  July  dawned,  a  day  which  has  never  since  re- 
turned without  exciting  strong  emotions  of  very  different  kinds 
in  the  two  populations  which  divide  Ireland.  The  sun  rose 
bright  and  cloudless.  Soon  after  four  both  armies  were  in  mo^ 
tion.  William  ordered  his  right  wing,  under  the  command  of 
Meinhart  Schomberg,  one  of  the  Duke's  sons,  to  march  to  the 
bridge  of  Slane,  some  miles  up  the  river,  to  cross  there,  and  to 
turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Irish  army.*  Meinhart  Schomberg 
was  assisted  by  Portland  and  Douglas.  James,  anticipating 
some  such  design,  had  already  sent  to  the  bridge  a  regiment  of 
dragoons,  commanded  by  Sir  Neil  O'Neil.  O'Neil  behav(;d 
himself  like  a  brave  gentleman  ;  but  he  soon  received  a  mortal 
wound ;  his  men  fled,  and  the  English  right  wing  passed  the 
river. 

This  move  made  Lauzun  uneasy.  What  if  the  English  right 
wing  should  get  into  the  rear  of  the  army  of  James  ?    About 


♦  London  Gazette,  July  7,  1690;  Story's  Impartial  History;  History 
>f  the  Wars  in  Ireland  by  an  Officer  of  th6  Royal  Army ;  Narcissus  Lat> 
trcll's  Diary;  Lord  Marchmont^s  Memorandum;  Burnet,  ii.  50,  anil 
Tht^nksgiYiag  Sermon ;  Dumont  MS. 
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four  miles  south  of  the  Boyne  was  a  place  called  Duleek,  where 
the  ix>ad  to  Dublin  was  so  narrow  that  two  cars  could  not  pass 
each  other,  and  where  on  both  sides  of  the  road  lay  a  morass 
which  aflTorded  no  firm  footing.  If  Meinhart  Schomberg  should 
occupy  this  spot,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Irish  to  retreat. 
They  must  either  conquer,  or  be  cut  off  to  a  man.  Disturbed 
by  this  apprehension,  the  French  general  marched  with  his 
countrymen  and  with  Sarsfield's  horse  in  the  direction  of  Slane 
Bridge.  Thus  the  fords  near  Oldbridge  were  left  to  be  de-^ 
fended  by  the  Irish  alone. 

It  was  now  near  ten  o'clock.  William  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  left  wing,  which  was  composed  exclusively  of 
cavalry,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  river  not  far  above  Drogheda. 
The  centre  of  his  army,  which  consisted  ahnost  exclusively  of 
foot,  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Schomberg,  and  was 
marshalled  opposite  to  Oldbridge.  At  Oldbridge,  the  whole 
Irish  infantry  had  been  collected.  The  Meath  bank  bristled 
with  pikes  and  bayonets.  A  fortification  had  been  made  by 
French  engineers  out  of  the  hedges  and  buildings ;  and  a 
breastwork  had  been  thrown  up  close  to  the  water  side.*  Tyr- 
connel  was  there ;  and  under  him  were  Richard  Hamilton  and 
Antrim. 

Schomberg  gave  the  word.  Solmes's  Blues  were  the  first  to 
move.  They  marched  gallantly,  with  drums  beating,  to  the 
brink  of  the  Boyne.  Then  the  drums  stopped  ;  and  the  men, 
ten  abreast,  descended  into  the  water.  Next  plunged  London- 
derry and  Enniskillen.  A  little  to  the  left  of  Londonderry  and 
Enniskillen,  Caillemot  crossed,  at  the  head  of  a  long  column  of 
French  refugees.  A  little  to  the  left  of  Caillemot  and  his  refu- 
gees, the  main  body  of  the  English  infantry  struggled  through 
the  river,  up  to  their  armpits  in  water.  Still  further  down  the 
stream  the  Danes  found  another  ford.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
Boyne,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  was  alive  with  muskets  and 
green  boughs. 

It  was  not  till  the  assailants  had  reached  the  middle  of  the 
channel  that  they  became  aware  of  the  whole  difficulty  and 
danger  of  the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged.  They  had 
as  yet  seen  little  more  than  half  the  hostile  army.  Now 
whole  regiments  of  foot  and  horse  seemed  to  start  out  from  the 
earth.     A  wild  shout  of  defiance  rose  from  the  whole  shore  5 


*  La  Hoguette  to  Louvois,  ^^  169a 
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daring  one  naoraent  the  event  seemed  doubtful ;  but  the  Prot- 
estants pressed  resolutely  forward;  and  in  another  moment 
tlie  whole  Irish  line  gave  way.  Tyrconnel  looked  on  in  help- 
less despair.  He  did  not  want  personal  courage  ;  but  his  mili- 
tary skill  was  so  small  that  he  hardly  ever  reviewed  his  regiment 
in  the  Phoenix  Park  without  committing  some  blunder ;  and  to 
rally  the  ranks  which  were  breaking  all  round  him  was  no 
task  for  a  general  who  had  survived  the  energy  of  his  body 
and  of  his  mind,  and  yet  had  still  the  rudiments  of  his  profes- 
sion to  learn.  Several  of  his  best  officers  fell  while  vainly 
endeavoring  to  prevail  on  their  soldiers  to  look  the  Dutch 
Blues  in  the  face.  Richard  Hamilton  ordered  a  body  of  fool 
to  fall  on  the  French  refugees,  who  were  still  deep  in  water. 
He  led  the  way,  and,  accompanied  by  several  courageous  gen- 
tlemen, advanced,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  river.  But  neither 
his  commands  nor  his  exaniple  could  infuse  courage  into  that 
mob  of  cow-stealers.  He  was  left  almost  alone,  and  retired 
from  the  bank  in  despair.  Further  down  the  river  Antrim's 
division  ran  like  sheep  at  the  approach  of  the  English  column. 
Whole  regiments  flung  away  arms,  colors  and  cloaks,  and 
scampered  off  to  the  hills  without  striking  a  blow  or  firing  a 
shot.* 

*  That  I  have  done  no  injustice  to  the  Irish  infantry  will  appear  from 
the  accounts  which  the  French  officers  who  were  at  the  Boyne  sent  to  their 
government  and  their  families.     La  Hoguette,  writing  hastily  to  Louvois 

on  the  -j^th  of  July,  says  :  "  Je  vous  diray  seulement,  Monseigneur,  que 
nous  n'avons  pas  est^  battus,  mais  que  les  ennemys  ont  chassis  devant 
eux  les  trouppcs  Irlandoises  comme  des  moutons,  sans  avoir  essay^  ua 
seul  coup  de  mousquet." 

Writing  some  weeks  later  more  fully  from  Limerick,  he  says,  "J'en 
meurs  de  honte/'  Ue  admits  that  it  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  to 
win  the  battle,  at  best.  "  Mais  il  est  vray  aussi,"  he  adds,  "  que  les  Ir- 
landois  ne  firent  pas  la  moindre  resistance,  et  pliferent  sans  tirer  un  seul 
coup."  Zurlauben,  Colonel  of  one  of  the  finest  regiments  in  the  French 
•ervice,  wrote  to  the  same  effect,  but  did  justice  to  the  courage  of  the  Irish 
horse,  whom  La  Hoguette  does  not  mention. 

There  is  at  the  French  War  Office  a  letter  hastily  scrawled  by  Boisse- 
leau,  Lauzun's  second  in  command,  to  his  wife  after  the  battle.  He  wrote 
thus :  "  Je  me  porte  bicn,  ma  chfere  feme.  Ne  t'inquieste  pas  de  moj. 
Nos  Irlandois  n'ont  ricn  fait  qui  vaille.     lis  ont  tous  lach^  le  pi^." 

Desgrignv,  writing  on  the  i^ih  of  July,  assigns  several  reasons  for  thfl 
defeat.  "  ta  premiere  et  la  plus  forte  est  la  fuite  des  Irlandois  qui  Eont 
en  v^rit^  des  gens  sur  lesquels  il  ne  faut  pas  compter  du  tout."  In  the 
game  letter  he  says  :  **  II  n'est  pas  naturel  de  croire  qu'une  armi^  di 
vingt  cinq  mille  hommes  qui  paroissoit  de  la  meilleure  volont^  du  monde 
fl  Qui  i^  la  veue  des  ennemis  faisoit  des  cris  de  joye,  dtit  dtre  eDti^remen 
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It  required  many  years  and  many  heroic  exploits  to  take 
Away  the  reproach  which  that  ignominious  rout  left  on  the 
Irish  name.  Yet,  even  before  the  day  closed,  it  was  abundant- 
ly proved  that  the  reproach  was  unjust.  Richard  Hamilton 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,'  and,  under  his  com- 
mand, they  made  a  gallant,  though  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
retrieve  the  day.  They  maintained  a  desperate  fight  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  with  Solmes's  Blues.  They  drove  the  Dan- 
ish brigade  back  into  the  stream.  They  fell  impetuously  on 
the  Huguenot  regiments,  which,  not  being  provided  with  pikes, 
then  ordinarily  used  by  foot  to  repel  horse,  began  to  give 
ground.  Calliemot,  while  encouraging  his  fellow  exiles,  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  in  the  thigh.  Four  of  his  men  carried 
him  back  across  the  ford  to  his  tent.  As  he  passed,  he  con- 
tinued to  urge  forward  the  rear  ranks  which  were  still  up  to 
the  breast  in  the  water.  "  On ;  on ;  my  lads  ;  to  glory ;  to 
glory."  Schomberg,  who  had  remained  on  the  northern  bank, 
and  who  had  thence  watched  the  progress  of  his  troops  with 
the  eye  of  a  general,  now  thought  that  the  emergency  required 
from  him  the  personal  exertion  of  a  soldier.  Those  who  stood 
about  him  besought  him  in  vain  to  put  on  his  cuirass.  With- 
out defensive  armor  he  rode  through  the  river,  and  rallied  the 
refugees  whom  the  fall  of  Caillemot  had  dismayed.  "  Come 
on,"  he  cried  in  French,  pointing  to  the  Popish  squadrons ; 
"  come  on,  gentlemen ;  there  are  your  persecutors."  Those 
were  his  last  words.  As  he  spoke,  a  band  of  Irish  horsemen 
rushed  upon  him  nand  encircled  him  for  a  moment.  When 
they  retired,  he  was  on  the  ground.  His  friends  raised  him ; 
but  he  was  already  a  corpse.  Two  sabre  wounds  were  on  his 
head ;  and  a  bullet  from  a  carbine  was  lodged  in  his  neck.  Al- 
most at  the  same  moment  Walker,  while  exhorting  the  colo- 
nists of  Ulster  to  play  the  men,  was  shot  dead.  During  near 
half  an  hour  the  battle  continued  to  rage  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  river.  All  was  smoke,  dust,  and  din.  Old  sol- 
diers were  heard  to  say  that  they  had  seldom  seen  sharper 
work  in  the  Low  Countries.  But,  just  at  this  conjuncture, 
William  came  up  with  the  left  wing.  He  had  found  much  dif- 
ficulty in  crossing.     The  tide  was  running  fast.     His  charger 

d^faitc  8an8  avoir  tird  P^pde  et  an  seul  coup  dc  mousquet.  H  y  a  eu  tel 
regiment  tout  entier  qui  a  laiss^  ses  habits,  ses  armcs,  et  ses  dr&peanx 
lur  Ic  champ  de  bataille,  et  a  gagn4  les  montagnes  avec  ses  oHiciers." 

I  looked  in  vain  for  the  despatch  in  which  Lauzon  must  have  given 
Louvoi^  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle. 
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had  been  forced  to  swim,  and  had  been  almost  lost  in  the 
mud.  As  soon  as  the  King  was  on  firm  ground  he  took  his 
sword  in  his  left  hand,  —  for  his  right  arm  was  stiff  with  his 
wound  and  his  bandage,  —  and  led  his  men  to  the  place  where 
the  fight  was  the  hottest.  His  arrival  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day.  Yet  the  Irish  horse  retired  fighting  obstinately.  It  was 
long  remembered  among  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumult,  William  rode  to  the  head  of  the  Ennis- 
killeners.  *'  What  will  you  do  for  me  ?  "  he  cried.  He  was 
not  immediately  recognized;  and  one  trooper  ta4(ing  him  for 
an  enemy,  was  about  to  fire.  William  gently  put  aside  the  car- 
bine. *'  What,"  said  he,  *'  do  you  not  know  your  friends  ?  ** 
**  II  is  His  Majesty,"  said  the  Colonel.  The  ;'anks  of  sturdy 
Protestant  yeomen  set  up  a  shout  of  joy.  "  Gentlemen," 
naid  William,  "  you  shall  be  my  guards  to  day,  I  have  heard 
much  of  you.  Let  me  see  something  of  you."  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this  man,  ordinarily  so  satur- 
nine and  reserved,  was  that  danger  acted  on  him  Jike  wine, 
opened  his  heart,  loosened  his  tongue,  and  took  away  all  ap- 
pearance of  constraint  from  his  manner.  On  this  memorable 
day  he  was  seen  wherever  the  peril  was  greatest.  One  ball 
struck  the  cap  of  his  pistol ;  another  carried  off  the  h-eel  of  his 
jackboot ;  but  his  lieutenants  in  vain  implored  him  to  retire  to 
some  station  from  which  he  could  give  his  orders  without  ex- 
posing a  life  so  valuable  to  Europe.  His  troops,  animated  by 
his  example,  gained  ground  fast.  The  Irish  cavalry  made 
their  last  stand  at  a  house  called  Plottin  Castle,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  south  of  Oldbridge.  There  the  Enniskilleners  were 
repelled  with  the  loss  of  fifty  men,  and  were  hotly  pursued, 
till  William  rallied  them  and  turned  the  chase  back.  In  this 
encounter  Richard  Hamilton,  who  had  done  all  that  could  be 
done  by  valor  to  retrieve  a  reputation  forfeited  by  perfidy,* 
was  severely  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and  instantly  brought, 
through  the  smoke  and  over  the  carnage,  before  the  prince 
whom  he  had  foully  wronged.  On  no  occasion  did  the  charac- 
ter of  William  show  itself  in  a  more  striking  manner.  "  la 
this  business  over?"  he  said ;  '*or  will  your  horse  make  more 
fight?"  "On  my  honor.  Sir,"  answered  Hamilton,  "I  be- 
lieve that  they  will."  "Your  honor!"  muttered  William; 
^your  honor!"     That  half-suppressed  exclamation  was   the 

*  Lauzan  wrote  to  Seignelay,  July  i.g,  1690,  ^*  Richard  Amilton  a  ^ 
foit  prisonnier,  faisant  fort  bien  son  devoir/' 
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DTily  revenge  which  he  condes^jended  to  take  for  an  injury  for 
which  many  sovereigns,  far  more  affable  and  gracious  in  thtMi 
ordinary  deportment,  would  have  exacted  a  terrible  retributioti. 
Then,  restraining  himself,  he  ordered  his  own  surgeon  to  look 
to  the  hurts  of  the  captive.* 

And  now  the  battle  was  over.  Hamilton  was  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  his  horse  would  continue  to  fight.  Whole  trocps 
had  been  cut  to  pieces.  One  fine  regiment  had  only  thirty  un- 
woundcd  men  left.  Jt  was  enough  that  these  gallant  soldiers 
had  disputed  the  field  till  they  wei*e  left  without  support,  or  hope, 
or  guidance,  till  their  bravest  leader  was  a  captive,  and  till 
their  king  had  fied. 

Whether  James  had  owed  his  early  reputation  for  valor  to 
accident  and  flattery,  or  whether,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  his 
character  underwent  a  change,  may  be  doubted.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  in  his  youth,  he  was  generally  believed  to  possess,  not 
merely  that  average  measure  of  fortitude  which  qualifies  a  sol- 
dier to  go  through  a  campaign  without  disgrace,  but  that  high 
and  serene  intrepidity  which  is  the  virtue  of  great  commanders.f 
It  is  equally  certain  that,  in  his  later  years,  he  repeatedly,  at 
conjunctures  such  as  have  often  inspired  timorous  and  delicate 
women  with  heroic  courage,  showed  a  pusillanimous  anxiety 

m 

*  My  chief  materials  for  the  history  of  this  battle  are  Story's  ImpartiaJ 
Account  and  Continuation ;  the  History  of  the  War  in  Ireland  by  an 
Officer  of  the  Royal  Army ;  the  despatches  in  the  French  War  Office  j 
The  Life  of  James,  Orig.  Mem. ;  Burnet,  ii.  50,  60 ;  Narcissus  Lnttrell's 
Diary;  the  London  Gazette  of  July  10,  1690;  the  Despatches  of  Hop 
and  JSadun ;  a  narrative  probably  drawn  up  by  Portland,  which  William 
8ent  to  the  States  General;  Portland's  private  letter  to  Melville  ;  Captain 
Richardson's  Narrative  and  map  of  the  battle ;  the  Dumont  MS.,  and  the 
Bcllingham  MS.  I  have  also  seen  an  account  of  the  battle  in  a  Diary 
kept  in  bad  Latin  and  in  an  almost  undecipherable  hand  by  one  of  the 
beaten  army  who  seems  to  have  been  a  hedge  schoolmaster  turned  Cap- 
tiiin.  This  Diary  was  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Walker,  to  whom  it  bo 
long8.  The  writei*  relates  the  misfortunes  of  his  country  in  a  style  of 
wliich  a  short  specimen  may  suffice:  **  I  July,  1690.  O  diem  ilium  in- 
fandnm,  cum  inimici  potiti  sunt  pass  apud  Oldbridge  et  nos  circumdede* 
runt  et  fregerunt  prope  Plottin.  Hinc  omnes  fugimus  Dublin  versus. 
Ego  mecum  tuli  Cap  Moore  et  Georgium  Ogle,  et  venimus  hac  nocte 
Dub." 

t  See  Pepys's  Diary,  June  4,  1664.  "He  tells  me  above  all  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  that  he  is  more  himself,  and  more  of  judgment  is  at  hand 
in  him,  in  the  middle  of  a  desperate  service  than  at  other  times"  Clar- 
endon repeatedly  says  the  same.  Swift  wrote  on  the  margin  of  his  copy 
of  Clarendon,  in  one  place,  "  How  old  was  he  (James)  when  he  turnca 
Papifltand  a  coward?"  —  in  another,  "He  proved  a  cowardly  PopisI) 
king." 
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about  his  ptsrsonal  safety.  Of  the  most  powerful  motives  which 
ran  induce  human  beings  to  encounter  peril  none  was  wanting 
to  him  on  the  day  of  the  Boyne.  The  eyes  of  his  conterapo^ 
raries  and  of  posterity,  of  friends  devoted  to  his  cause  and  of 
enemies  eager  to  witness  his  humiliation,  were  fixed  upon  him. 
He  had,  in  his  own  opinion,  sacred  rights  to  maintain  and  cruel 
wrongs  to  revenge.  He  was  a  King  come  to  fight  for  three 
kingdoms.  He  was  a  father  come  to  fight  for  the  birthright  of 
his  child.  He  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  come  to  fight  in, 
the  holiest  of  crusades.  If  all  this  was  not  enough,  he  saw,  from 
the  secure  position  which  he  occupied  on  the  height  of  Donore, 
a  sight  which,  it  might  have  been  thought,  would  have  roused 
the  most  torpid  of  mankind  to  emulation.  He  saw  his  rival, 
weak,  sickly,  wounded,  swimming  the  river,  struggling  through 
the  mud,  leading  the  charge,  stopping  the  flight,  grasping  the 
sword  with  the  left  hand,  managing  the  bridle  with  a  bandaged 
arm.  But  none  of  these  things  moved  that  sluggish  and  ignoble 
nature.  He  watched,  from  a  safe  distance,  the  beginning  of  the 
battle  on  which  his  fate  and  the  fate  of  his  race  depended. 
When  it  became  clear  that  the  day  was  going  against  Ireland, 
he  was  seized  with  an  apprehension  that  his  flight  might  be  in- 
tercepted, and  galloped  towards  Dublin.  He  was  escorted  by 
a  body-guard  under  the  command  of  Sarsfield,  who  had,  on  that 
day,  had  no  opportunity  of  displaying  the  skill  and  courage 
which  his  enemies  allowed  that  he  possessed.*  The  French 
auxiliaries,  who  had  been  employed  the  whole  morning  in  keep- 
ing William's  right  wing  in  check,  covered  the  flight  of  the 
beaten  army.  They  were  indeed  in  some  danger  of  being  bro- 
ken and  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  runaways,  all  pressing  to 
get  first  to  the  pass  of  Duleek,  and  were  forced  to  fire  repeat- 
edly on  these  despicable  allies.t  The  retreat  was,  however, 
effected  with  less  loss  than  might  have  been  expected.     For 

*  P6re  Orleans  mentions  that  Sarsfield  accompanied  James.  The  bat- 
tle of  the  Boyne  had  scarcely  been  fought  when  it  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  drama,  the  Royal  Flight,  or  the  Conquest  of  Ireland,  a  farce,  1690. 
Ncthing  more  execrable  was  ever  written.  But  it  deserves  to  be  remarked 
that,  in  this  wretched  piece,  though  the  Irish  generally  are  represented  as 
poltroons,  an  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  Sarsfield.  "  This  fellow," 
says  James,  aside,  "  will  make  me  valiant,  I  think,  in  spite  of  my  teeth." 
'*  Curse  of  my  stars !  "  says  Sarsfield,  after  the  battle.  "  That  I  must  bo 
detached !     I  would  have  wrested  victorv  out  of  heretic  Fortune's  hands." 

t  Both  La  Hoguette  and  Zurlauben  mformed  their  government  that  it 
had  been  necessary  to  fire  on  the  Irish  fugitives,  who  would  otherwise 
have  thrown  the  French  ranks  into  coafosion. 
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even  the  admirers  of  William  owned  that  he  did  not  show  in 
the  pursuit  the  energy  which  even  his  detractors  acknowledged 
that  he  had  shown  in  the  battle.  Perhaps  his  physical  infirm- 
ities, his  hurt,  and  the  fatigue  which  he  had  undergone,  hud 
made  him  incapable  of  bodily  or  mental  exertion.  Of  the  last 
forty  hours  he  had  passed  thirty-five  on  horseback.  Schom- 
berg,  who  might  have  supplied  his  place,  was  no  more.  It  was 
said  in  the  camp  that  the  King  could  not  do  e\ery  thing,  and 
(hat  what  was  not  done  by  him  was  not  done  at  all. 

The  slaughter  had  been  less  than  on  any  battle-field  of  equal 
importance  and  celebrity.  ^Of  the  Irish  only  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred had  fallen  ;  but  they  were  almost  all  cavalry,  the  flovvei-  of 
the  army,  brave  and  well  disciplined  men,  whose  place  could 
not  easily  be  supplied.  William  gave  strict  orders  that  there 
should  be  no  unnecessary  bloodshed,  and  enforced  those  orders 
by  an  act  of  laudable  severity.  One  of  his  soldiers,  after  the 
dght  was  over,  butchered  three  defenceless  Irishmen  who  asked 
for  quarter.  The  King  ordered  the  murderer  to  be  hanged  on 
the  spot.* 

The  loss  of  the  conquerors  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men  ; 
but  among  them  was  the  first  captain  in  £urope.  To  his 
corpse  every  honor  was  paid.  The  only  cemetery  in  which  so 
illustrious  a  warrior,  slain  in  arms  for  the  liberties  and  religion 
of  England,  could  properly  be  laid  was  that  venerable  Abbey, 
hallowed  by  the  dust  of  many  generations  of  princes,  heroes,  and 
poets.  It  was  announced  that  the  brave  veteran  should  have  a 
public  funeral  at  Westminster.  In  the  mean  time  his  corpse 
was  embalmed  with  sucli  skill  as  could  be  found  in  the  camp, 
and  was  deposited  in  a  leaden  coffin.t 

Walker  was  treated  less  respectfully.  William  thought  him 
a  busybody,  who  had  been  properly  punished  for  running  into 
danger  without  any  call  of  duty,  and  expressed  that  feeling,  with 
characteristic  bluntness,  on  the  field  of  battle.  ^*  Sir,"  said  an 
attendant,  "  the  Bishop  of  Derry  has  been  killed  by  a  shot  at 
the  ford."     "  What  took  him  there  ?  "  growled  the  King. 

The  victorious  army  advanced  that  day  to  Duleek,  and 
passed  the  warm  summer  night  there  under  the  open  sky.  The 
tent^  and  the  baggage  wagons  were  still  on  the  north  of  the  riv- 
er. William's  coach  had  been  brought  over;  and  he  slept  in  it 
surrounded  by  his  soldiers.     On  the  following  day,  Drogheda 

*  Baden  to  Van  Citters,  July  ^,  1690. 
t  New  and  Perfect  Journal.  1690;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diarr. 
VOL.  III.  22 
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lurrendered  without  a  blow,  and  the  garrison,  thirteen  hundred 
strpng,  marched  out  unarmed.* 

Meanwhile  Dublin  had  been  in  violent  commotion.     On  the 
thirtieth  of  June  it  was  known  that  the  armies  were  face  to 
face  with  the   Boyne  betwe.en  them,  and  that  a  battle  was 
almost  inevitable.     The  news  that  William  had  been  wounded 
came  that  evening.     The  first  report  was  that  the  wound  was 
mortal.     It  was  believed,  and  confidently  repeated,  that  the 
usurper  was  no  more ;  and  couriers  started  bearing  the  glad 
tidiness  of  his  death  to  the  French  ships  which  lay  in  the  ports 
of  Munster.     From  daybreak  on  the  first  of  July  the  streets 
of  Dublin  were  filled  with  persons  eagerly  asking  and  telling 
news.     A  thousand  wild  rumors  wandered  to  and  fro  among 
the  crowd.     A  fleet  of  men-of-war  under  the  white  flag  had 
been  seen  from  the  hill  of  Howth.     An  army  commanded  by 
a  Marshal  of  France  had  landed  in  Kent.     Tht^re  had  been 
hard  fighting  at  the  Boyne  ;  but  the  Irish  had  won  the  day ; 
the  £nglish  right  wing  had  been  routed  ;  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  a  prisoner.     While  the  Roman   Catholics  heard  and  re- 
peated these  stories  in  all  the  places  of  public  resort,  the  few 
Protestants  who  were  still  out  of  prison,  afraid  of  being  torn  to 
pieces,  shut  themselves  up  in  their  inner  chambers.     But,  to- 
wards five  in  the  afternoon,  a  few  runaways  on  tired"  horses 
came  straggling  in  with  evil  tidings.     By  six  it  was  known 
that  all  was  lost.     Soon  after  sunset,  James,  escorted  by  two 
hundred  cavalry,  rode  into  the  Cattle.     At  the  threshold  he 
was  met  by  the  wife  of  Tyrconnel,  once  the  gay  and  beautiful 
Fanny  Jennings,  the  loveliest  coquette  in  the  brilliant  White- 
hall of  the  Restoration.     To  her  the  vanquished  King  had  to 
announce  the  ruin  of  her  fortunes  and  of  his  own.     And  now 
the  tide  of  fugitives  came  in  fast.     Till  midnight  all  the  north* 
ern  avenues  of  the  capital  were  choked  by  trains  of  cai-s  and 
by  bands  of  dragoons,  spent  with  running  and  riding,  and  be- 
grimed with  dust.      Some  had  lost  their  firearms,  and  sonje 
their  swords.     Some  were  disfigured  by  recent  wounds.     At 
two  in   the  morning   Dublin  was  still;  but,  before  the  early 
dawn  of  midsummer,  the  sleepers  were  roused  by  the  peal  of 
ti  am  pets  ;  and  the  horse  who  had,  on  the  precedmg  day,  so  well 
supported  the  honor  of  their  country,  came  pouring  through 
the  streets,  with  ranks  fearfully  thinned,  yet  preserving,  even 
in  that  extremity,  some  show  of  military  order.     Two  houn 


♦  Story  J  London  Gazette,  July  10,  1690. 
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later  La^jzun's  drums  were  heard;  and  the  French  regiments, 
in  unbroken  array,  marched  into  the  city.*  Many  thought 
that,  with  such  a  force,  a  stand  might  still  be  made.  Bur,  be- 
fore six  o'clock,  tlie  Lord  Mayor  and  some  of  the  principal 
Roman  Catholic  citizens  were  summoned  in  haste  to  the  Castle. 
James  took  leave  of  them  with  a  speech  which  did  him  little 
honor.  He  had  often,  he  said,  been  warned  that  Irishmen, 
however  well  they  might  look,  would  never  acquit  them?'elvea 
well  on  a  field  of  battle ;  and  he  had  now  found  that  the 
warning  was  but  too  true.  He  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
see  himself  in  less  than  two  years  abandoned  by  two  armies. 
His  English  troops  had  not  wanted  courage  ;  but  they  had 
wanted  loyalty.  His  Irish  troops  were,  no  doubt,  attached  to 
his  cause,  which  was  their  own.  But  as  soon  as  they  were 
brought  front  to  fi*ont  with  an  enemy,  they  ran  away.  The 
loss,  indeed,  had  been  little.  More  shame  for  those  who  hac^ 
fled  with  so  little  loss.  **  I  will  never  command  an  Irish  army 
again.  I  must  shift  for  myself;  and  so  must  you."  Aftei 
thus  reviling  his  soldiers  for  being  the  rabble  which  his  own 
mismanagement  had  made  them,  and  for  following  the  example 
of  cowardice  which  he  had  himself  set  them,  he  uttered  a  few 
words  more  worthy  of  a  King.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  some 
of  his  adherents  had  declared  that  they  would  burn  Dublin 
down  rather  than  suffer  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
Such  an  act  would  disgrace  him  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind ; 
for  nobody  would  believe  that  his  friends  would  venture  so  far 
without  his  sanction.  Such  an  act  would  also  draw  on  those 
who  committed  it  severities  which  otherwise  they  had  no  cause 
to  apprehend ;  for  inhumanity  to  vanquished  enemies  was  not 
among  the  faults  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  For  these  I'ea^ons 
James  charged  his  hearers  on  their  allegiance  neither  to  sack 
nor  to  destroy  the  city.f  He  then  took  liis  departure,  crossed 
the  Wicklow  hills  with  all  speed,  and  never  stopped  till  he  was 
fifty  miles  from  Dublin.  Scarcely  had  he  alighted  to  take 
some  refreshment  when  he  was  scared  by  an  absurd  rejjort 
that  the  pursuers  were  close  upon  him.  He  started  again,  rode 
bai'd  all  night,  and  gave  orders  that  the  bridges  should  be 
pulled  down  behind  him.     At  sunrise  on  the  third  of  July  he 


♦  True  and  Perfect  Journal;  Villare  Hibernicumj   Story'?  Lupartifi] 
History 

♦  Str^ry;  True  and  Perfect  Journal;  London  Gteaette,  July  10,  1690; 
Burnet,  li.  51 ;  Ik^sUc's  Answer  to  King. 
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reached  the  harhor  of  Waterford.  Thence  he  went  hy  sea  to 
Kinsale,  where  he  embarked  on  board  of  a  French  frigate, 
and  sailed  for  Brest.* 

After  his  departure  the  confusion  in  Dublin  increased  hourly. 
During  the  whole  of  the  day  which  followed  the  battle,  flying 
foot  soldiers,  weary  and  soiled  with  travel,  were  constantly 
coming  in.  Roman  Catholic  citizens,  with  their  wives,  their 
families,  and  their  household  stuff,  were  constantly  going  out. 
In  some  parts  of  the  capital  there  was  still  an  appearance  of 
martial  order  and  preparedness.  Guards  were  posted  at  the 
gates ;  the  Castle  was  occupied  by  a  strong  body  of  troops ; 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  enemy  would  not  be 
admitted  without  a  struggle.  Indeed,  some  swaggerers,  who 
had,  a  few  hours  before,  run  from  the  breastwork  at  Oldbridge 
without  drawing  a  trigger,  now  swore  that  they  would  lay  the 
town  in  ashes  rather  than  leave  it  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
But  towards  the  evening  Tyrconnel  and  Lauzun  collected  all 
their  forces,  and  marched  out  of  the  city  by  the  road  leading  to 
that  vast  sheep-walk  which  extends  over  the  table  land  of  Kil- 
dare.  Instantly  the  face  of  things  in  Dublin  was  changed. 
The  Protestants  everywhere  came  forth  from  their  hiding- 
places.  Some  of  them  entered  the  houses  of  their  persecutors 
and  demanded  arms.  The  doors  of  the  prisons  were  opened. 
The  Bishops  of  Meath  and  Limerick,  Doctor  King,  and  others, 
who  had  long  held  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  but  who 
had  at  length  been  converted  by  oppression  into  moderate 
Whigs,  formed  themselves  into  a  provisional  government,  and 
Bent  a  messenger  to  William's  camp,  with  the  news  that  Dublin 
was  prepared  to  welcome  him.  At  eight  that  evening  a  troop 
of  English  dragoons  arrived.  They  were  met  by  the  whole 
Protestant  population  on  College  Green,  where  the  statue  of 
the  deliverer  now  stands.  Hundreds  embraced  the  soldiers, 
hung  fondly  about  the  necks  of  the  horses,  and  ran  wildly 
about,  shaking  hands  with  each  other.  On  the  morrow  a  large 
body  of  cavalry  arrived ;  and  soon  from  every  side  came  news 
of  the  effects  which  the  victory  of  the  Boyne  had  produced. 
James  had  quitted  the  island.  Wexford  had  declared  for  King 
William.  Within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  capital  there  was 
not  a  Papist  in  arms.  Almost  all  the  baggage  and  stores  of 
the  defeated  army  had  been  seized  by  the  conquerors.     The 


♦Life  of  James,  ii.  404  j  Orig.  Mem.;  Monthly  Mercury  for  August, 
1690 
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Enniskilleners  bad  taken  not  less  than  three  hundred  cars,  and 
had  found  among  the  booty  ten  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
much  plate,  many  valuable  trinkets,  and  all  the  rich  camp 
equipage  of  Tyrconnel  and  Lauzun.* 

William  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Ferns,  about  two  milea 
from  Dublin.  Thence,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  sixth 
of  July,  he  rode  in  great  state  to  the  cathedral,  and  there,  with 
the  crown  on  his  head,  returned  public  thanks  to  God  in  the 
choir  which  is  now  hung  with  the  banners  of  the  Knights  of 
Saint  Patrick.  King  preached,  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  neo- 
phyte, on  the  great  deliverance  which  God  had  wrought  for 
the  Church.  The  Protestant  magistrates  of  the  city  appeared 
again,  after  a  long  interval,  in  the  pomp  t)f  office.  William 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  repose  himself  at  the  Castle,  but  in 
the  evening  returned  to  his  camp,  and  slept  there  in  his  wooden 
cabin.f 

The  fame  of  these  great  events  flew  fast,  and  excited  strong 
emotions  all  over  Europe.  The  news  of  William's  wound  every 
where  preceded  by  a  few  hours  the  news  of  his  victory.  Paris 
was  roused  at  dead  of  night  by  the  arrival  of  a  courier  who 
brought  the  joyful  intelligence  that  the  heretic,  the  parricide, 
the  mortal  enemy  of  the  greatness  of  France,  had  been  struck 
dead  by  a  cannon-ball  in  the  sight  of  the  two  armies.  The  com- 
missaries of  police  ran  about  the  city,  knocked  at  the  doors,  and 
called  the  people  up  to  illuminate.  In  an  hour  streets,  quays, 
and  bridges  were  in  a  blaze  ;  drums  were  beating  and  trumpets 
sounding ;  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame    were  ringing ;  peals  of 


*  Tnie  and  Perfect  Journal;  London  Gazette,  July  10  and  14,  1690; 
Nannssus  Luttrcli's  Diary.  In  the  Life  of  James  Bonnell,  Accountant- 
General  of  Ireland,  (1703,)  is  a  remarkable  religious  meditation,  from 
which  I  will  quote  a  short  passage.  "  How  did  we  see  the  Protestants 
on  the  great  day  of  our  Revolution,  Thursday  the  third  of  July,  a  day 
ever  to  be  remembered  by  us  with  the  greatest  thankfulness,  congratulate 
and  embrace  one  another  as  they  met,  like  persons  alive  from  the  dead, 
like  brothers  and  sisters  meeting' after  a  long  absence,  and  going  about 
from  house  to  house  to  give  each  other  joy  of  God's  great  mercy,  inquiring 
of  one  another  how  they  passed  the  late  days  of  distress  an«l  terror,  what 
apprehensions  they  had,  what  fears  or  dangers  they  were  under ;  those  that 
were  prisoners,  how  they  got  their  liberty,  how  they  were  treated,  and  wha^ 
from  time  to  time,  they  thought  of  things." 

t  London  Gazette,  July  14,  1690;  Story;  True  and  Perfect  Journal, 
Duniont  MS.  Dumont  is  the  only  person  who  mentions  the  crown.  Aa 
he  was  present,  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  It  was  probably  the  crowo 
whicn  James  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  when  he  appeared  on  th€ 
throne  at  the  King's  Inns. 
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cannon  were  resounding  from  the  batteries  of  the  BastHei 
Tables  were  set  out  in  the  streets ;  and  wine  was  served  to  ail 
who  passed.  A  Prince  of  Orange,  made  of  straw,  was  trailed 
through  the  mud,  and  at  last  committed  to  the  flames.  He  was 
attended  by  a  hideous  e^gy  of  the  devil,  carrying  a  scroll  on 
which  was  written,  "  I  have  been  waiting  for  thee  these  two 
years."  The  shops  of  several  Huguenots  who  had  been  dra- 
gooned into  calling  themselves  Catholics,  but  were  suspected  of 
being  still  heretics  at  heart,  were  sacked  by  the  rabble.  It  was 
hardly  safe  to  question  the  tmth  of  the  report  which  had  been 
so  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  multitude.  Soon,  however,  some 
cool-headed  people  ventured  to  remark  that  the  fact  of  the 
tyrant's  death  was  not  quite  so  certain  as  might  be  wished. 
Then  arose  a  vehement  controversy  about  the  effect  of  such 
wounds  ;  for  the  Vulgar  notion  was  that  no  person  struck  by  a 
cannon-ball  on  the  shoulder  could  recover.  The  disputants 
appealed  to  medical  authority  ;  and  the  doors  of  the  great  sur- 
geons and  physicians  were  thronged,  it  was  jocosely  said,  as  if 
there  had  been  a  pestilence  in  Paris.  The  question  was  soon 
settled  by  a  letter  from  James,  which  announced  his  defeat  and 
his  arrival  at  Brest.* 

At  Rome  the  news  from  Ireland  produced  a  sensation  of  a 
very  different  kind.  There  too  the  report  of  William's  death 
was,  during  a  short  time,  credited.  At  the  French  embassy  all 
was  joy  and  triumph ;  but  the  Ambassadors  of  the  House  of 
Austria  were  in  despair  ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  Pontifical  Court 
by  no  means  indicated  exultation.f  Melfort,  in  a  transport  of 
joy,  sate  down  to  write  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Mary  of 
Modena.  That  letter  is  still  extant,  and  would  alone  suffice  to 
explain  why  he  was  the  favorite  of  James.  Herod— so 
William  was  designated — was  gone.  There  must  be  a  resto- 
ration  ;  and  that  restoration  ought  to  be  followed  by  a  terrible 
revenge  and  by  the  establishment  of  despotism.  The  power  of 
the  purse  must  be  taken  away  from  the  Commons.  Political 
offenders  must  be  tried,  not  by  juries,  but  by  judges  on  whom 
the  Crown  could  depend.     The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  must  be 

• 

♦  Monthly  Mercury  for  August,  1690;  Burnet,  ii.  50;  Dangeau,  Aug. 
2,  lii90,  and  Saint  Simon's  note;  The  Follies  of  France,  or  a  true  Relation 
of  the  extravagant  Rejoicings,  &c.,  dated  Paris  Aug.  8,  1690. 

t  "  Me  tiene,"  the  Marquis  of  Cogolludo,  Spanish  minister  at  Rome, 
tOLja  of  this  report,  "en  sumo  culdado  y  desi'^onsuelo,  pues  esta  seria  la 
ultima  ruiiia  de  la  causa  oomun."    Cogolludo  to  Ronquillo,  liome,  An^ 
8,  1690. 
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rescinded.  The  authors  of  the  Revolution  must  be  punished 
with  merciless  severity.  "  If,"  the  cruel  apostate  wrote,  "  if 
the  King  is  forced  to  pardon,  let  it  be  as  few  rogues  as  ho 
can."*  After  the  lapse  of  some  anxious  hours,  a  messenger 
bearing  later  and  more  autlientic  intelligence  alighted  at  the 
palace  occupied  by  the  representotive  of  the  Catholic  King. 
In  a  moment  all  was  changed.  The  enemies  of  France, — 
and  all  the  population,  except  Frenchmen  and  British  Jaco- 
bites, were  her  enemies, — eagerly  felicitated  one  another.  All 
the  clerks  of  the  Spanish  legation  were  too  few  to  make  tran- 
scripts of  the  despatches  for  the  Cardinals  and  Bishops  who 
were  impatient  to  know  the  details  of  the  victory.  The  first 
copy  was  sent  to  the  Pope,  and  was  doubtless  welcome  to 
him.f 

The  good  news  from  Ireland  reached  London  at  a  moment 
when  good  news  was  needed.  The  English  flag  had  been  dis- 
graced in  the  English  seas.  A  foreign  enemy  threatened  the 
coast.  Traitors  were  at  work  within  the  realm.  Mary  had 
exerted  herself  beyond  her  strength.  Her  gentle  nature  was 
unequal  to  the  cruel  anxieties  of  her  position  ;  and  she  com- 
plained that  she  could  scarcely  snatch  a  moment  from  business 
to  calm  herself  by  prayer.  Her  distress  rose  to  the  highest 
point  when  she  learned  that  the  camps  of  her  father  and  her 
husband  were  pitched  near  to  each  other,  and  that  tidings  of  a 
battle  might  be  hourly  expected.  She  stole  time  for  a  visit  to 
Kensington,  and  had  three  hours  of  quiet  in  the  garden,  then  a 
rural  solitude.}  But  the  recollection  of  days  passed  there  with 
him  whom  she  might  never  see  again  overpowered  her. 
"  The  place,"  she  wrote  to  him,  "  made  me  think  how  happy  I 
was  there  when  I  had  your  dear  company.  But  now  I  will  say 
TiO  more ;  for  1  shall  hurt  my  own  eyes,  which  I  want  now  more 
than  ever.  Adieu.  Think  of  me,  and  love  me  as  much  as  1 
shall  you,  whom  I  love  more  than  my  life."  § 

Early  on  the  morning  after  these  tender  lines  had  been  de< 


*  Original  Letters,  published  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 

"t  **  Del  sucesso  de  Irlanda  doy  a  v.  Exca  la  enorabuena,  y  le  aseguro  no 
ha  bastado  casi  la  gente  que  tengo  en  la  Secretaria  para  repartir  copias  dello, 
pnes  le  he  embiado  a  todo  el  lugar,  y  la  priraera  al  Papa."  Gogol  ludo  to 
Uonquillo,  postscript  to  the  letter  o^  Auj^.  2.  —  (^/Ogolhido,  of  « ouree.  used 
the  new  style  The  tidings  of  the  battle,  therefore,  had  been  three  weekfl 
In  getting  to  Rome. 

X  Evelyn  (Feb.  25,  16|J),  calls  it  "a  sweet  villa." 

4  Mary  to  William,  July  5,  1690. 
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ipatcbed,  Whitehall  was  roused  by  the  arrival  of  a  post  from 
Ireland.  Nottingham  was  called  out  of  bed.  The  Queen, 
who  was  just  going  to  the  chapel  where  she  daily  attended  di« 
vine  service,  was  informed  that  William  had  been  wounded. 
She  had  wept  much  ;  but  till  that  moment  she  had  wept  alone, 
and  had  constrained  herself  to  show  a  cheerful  countenance  to 
her  Court  and  Council.  But  when  Nottingham  put  her 
husband's  letter  into  her  hands,  she  burst  into  tears.  She  was 
still  trembhng  with  the  violence  of  her  emotions,  and  had 
■carcely  finished  a  letter  to  William,  in  which  she  poured  out 
ber  love,  her  fears,  and  her  thankfulness,  with  the  sweet  natu- 
ral eloquence  of  her  sex,  when  another  messenger  arrived  with 
the  news  that  the  English  army  had  forced  a  passage  across 
the  Boyne,  that  the  Irish  were  flying  in  confusion,  and  that  the 
King  was  well.  Yet  she  was  visibly  uneasy  till  Nottingham 
had  assured  her  that  James  was  safe.  The  grave  Secretary, 
who  seems  to  have  really  esteemed  and  loved  her,  afterwards 
described  with  much  feeling  that  struggle  of  filial  duty  with 
conjugal  affection.  On  the  same  day  she  wrote  to  adjure  her 
husband  to  see  that  no  harm  befell  her  father.  "  I  know,"  she 
said,  "  I  need  not  beg  you  to  let  him  be  taken  care  of;  for  I 
am  confident  you  will  for  your  own  sake  ;  yet  add  that  to  all 
your  kindness  ;  and,  for  my  sake,  let  people  know  you  would 
have  no  hurt  happen  to  his  person."*  This  solicitude,  though 
amiable,  was  superfluous.  Her  father  was  perfectly  competent 
to  take  care  of  himself.  He  had  never,  during  the  battle,  ran 
the  smallest  risk  of  hurt ;  and,  while  his  daughter  was  shudder- 
ing at  the  dangers  to  which  she  fancied  that  he  was  exposed 
in  Ireland,  he  was  half  way  on  his  voyage  to  France. 

It  chanced  that  the  glad  tidings  arrived  at  Whitehall  on  the 
day  to  which  the  Parliament  stood  prorogued.  The  Speaker 
and  several  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  were  in 
London  met,  according  to  form,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and 
were  summoned  by  Black  Rod  to  the  bar  of  the  Peers.  The 
Parliament  was  then  again  prorogued  by  commission*  As 
soon  as  this  ceremony  had  been  performed,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  the  despatch 
which  had  just  arrived  from  Ireland,  and  the  Clerk  read  it  with 
a  loud  voice  to  the  lords  and  gentlemen  present.t  The  good 
news  spread  rapidly  from  Westminster  Hall  to  all  the  coffee* 


*  Mary  to  William,  July  6  and  7,  1690 ;  Burnet,  i\.  b5. 
i  Baden  to  Van  Citters.  July  yb,  1690. 
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houses,  and  was  received  with  transports  of  joy.  For  tIio»6 
Englishmien  who  wished  to  see  an  English  army  beaten  and  ?».n 
English  colony  extirpated  by  the  French  and  Irish  were  a 
minority  even  of  the  Jacobite  party. 

On  the  ninth  day  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  James 
landed  at  Brest,  with  an  excellent  appetite,  in  high  spirits,  and 
in  a  talkative  humor.  He  told  the  history  of  his  defeat  to 
everybody  who  would  listen  to  him.  But  French  officers 
who  understood  war,  and  who  compared  his  story  with  other 
accounts,  pronounced  that,  though  His  Majesty  had  witnessed 
the  battle,  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  except  that  his  army  had 
been  routed.*  From  Brest  he  proceeded  to  Saint  Germains, 
where,  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival,  he  was  visited  by  Lewis. 
The  French  King  had  too  much  delicacy  and  generosity  tc 
utter  a  word  which  could  sound  like  reproach.  Nothing,  he 
declared,  that  could  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the  royal  family 
of  England  should  be  wanting,  as  far  as  his  power  extended. 
But  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  listen  to  the  political  and 
military  projects  of  his  unlucky  guest  James  recommended 
an  immediate  descent  on  England.  That  kingdom,  he  said, 
had  been  drained  of  troops  by  the  demands  of  Ireland.  The 
seven  or  eight  thousand  regular  soldiers  who  were  left  would 
be  unable  to  withstand  a  great  French  army.  The  people 
were  ashamed  of  their  error  and  impatient  to  repair  it.  As 
soon  as  their  rightful  King  showed  himself,  they  would  rally 
round  him  in  multitudes.t  Lewis  was  too  polite  and  good- 
natured  to  express  what  he  must  have  felt.  He  contented 
himself  with  answering  coldly  that  he  could  not  decide  upon 
any  plan  about  the  British  islands  till  he  had  heard  from  his 
generals  in  Ireland.  James  was  importunate,  and  ?eemed  to 
think  himself  ill  used,  because,  a  fortnight  after  he  had  run 
away  from   one   army,  he  was  not  entrusted   with   another. 

*  Sec  two  letters  annexed  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Intendant  Foucault, 
and  printed  in  the  work  of  M.  do  Sirtema  des  Grovestins.  In  the  archives 
of  the  War  Ofl&ce  at  Paris  is  a  letter  written  from  Brest  by  the  Count  of 

Bouridal  on  July  ^-f*  1690.  The  Count  says  :  "Par  la  relation  du  com- 
bat que  j'  ay  entendu  faire  au  Roy  d'Angleterre  ct  k  plusieurs  de  sa  suite 
en  particulier,  H  ne  me  paroit  pas  qu'il  soit  bien  inform^  de  tout  ce  qui 
»Vst  pass^  dans  cette  action,  et  qu'il  ne  s^ait  que  la  d^route  de  seN 
troupes/* 

t  It  was  not  only  on  this  occasion  that  James  held  this  language.  From 
one  of  the  leters  q^ioted  in  the  last  note  it  appears  that  on  his  road  from 
Brest  to  Paris  he  told  everybody  the  English  were  impatiently  exp«^.tiiig 
Him.    "Ce  panvre  prince  cp>it  que  ses  sujcts  i'aiment  encore. 

22* 
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Lems  Yras  not  io  be  provoked  into  uttering  an  unkind  or  unt* 
courteous  word ;  but  he  was  resolute ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
solicitations  which  gave  him  pain,  he  pretended  to  be  un- 
well. During  some  time,  whenever  James  came  to  Versailles 
be  was  respectfully  informed  that  His  Most  Christian  Majesty 
was  not  equal  to  the  transaction  of  business.  The  high*spir-Jted 
and  quick-witted  nobles  who  daily  crowded  the  antechambers, 
could  not  help  sneering  while  they  bowed  low  to  the  royal 
visitor,  whose  poltroonery  and  stupidity  had  a  second  time 
made  him  an  exile  and  a  mendicant.  They  even  whispered 
their  sarcasms  loud  enough  to  call  up  the  haughty  blood  of  the 
Guelphs  in  the  cheeks  of  Mary  of  Modena.  But  the  insensi- 
Lility  of  James  was  of  no  common  kind.  It  had  long  been 
found  proof  against  reason  and  against  pity.  It  now  sustained 
a  still  harder  trial,  and  was  found  proof  even  against  con» 
tempt* 

While  he  was  enduring  with  ignominious  fortitude  the  polite 
scorn  of  the  French  aristocracy,  and  doing  his  best  to  weary 
out  his  benefactor's  patience  and  good-breeding,  by  repeating 
that  this  was  the  very  moment  for  an  invasion  of  England,  and 
that  the  whole  island  was  impatiently  expecting  its  foreign  de- 
liverers, events  were  .passing  which  signally  proved  how  little 
the  banished  oppressor  understood  the  character  of  his  country- 
men. 

Tourville  had,  since  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  ranged  the 
Channel  unopposed.  On  the  twenty-first  of  July,  his  masts 
were  seen  from  the  rocks  of  Portland;  On  the  twenty-second, 
he  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Torbay,  under  the  same  heights 
which  had,  not  many  months  before,  sheltered  the  armament 
of  William.  The  French  fleet,  which  now  had  a  considerable 
number  of  troops  on  board,  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  eleven 
sail.  The  galleys,  which  formed  a  large  part  of  this  force,  re- 
sembled rather  those  ships  with  which  Alcibiades  and  Lysander 
disputed  the  sovereignty  of  the  ^gean,  than  those  which  con- 
tended at  the  Nile  and  at  Trafalgar.  The  galley  was  very 
long  and  very  narrow,  the  deck  not  more  than  two  feet  from 
the  water  edge.  Each  galley  was  propelled  by  fifty  or  sixty 
huge  oars,  and  each  oar  was  tugged  by  five  or  six  slaves.  The 
full  complement  of  slaves  to  a  vessel  was  three  hundred  and 
thir*y-six  ;  the  full  complement  of  officers  and  soldiers  a  liun- 
ii'e'X  and  fift'.     Of  the  unhappy  rowers,  some  were  cviminalg 


*  Life  of  Jnmcs,  ii.  411,  412;  Burnet,  ii.  57,  and  Dartmouth'!)  novd 
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who  had  been  justly  condemned  to  a  life  of  hardship  and 
danger ;  a  few  had  been  guilty  only  of  adhering  obstinately  to 
tlie  Huguenot  worship ;  the  great  majority  were  purchased 
bondsmen,  generally  Turks  and  Moors.  They  were,  of  course, 
always  forming  plans  for  massacring  their  tyrants,  and  escaping 
from  servitude,  and  could  be  kept  in  order  only  by  constant 
etripes,  and  by  the  frequent  infliction  of  death  in  horrible 
forms.  An  Englishman,  who  happened  to  fall  in  with  about 
twelve  hundred  of  these  most  miserable  and  most  desperate  of 
human  beings,  on  their  road  from  Marseilles  to  join  Tourville'a 
squadron,  heard  them  vowing,  that  if  they  came  near  a  man-of- 
war  bearing  the  cross  of  Saint  George,  they  would  never  again 
Bee  a  French  dockyard.* 

In  the  Mediterranean,  galleys  were  in  ordinary  use ;  but 
none  had  ever  before  been  seen  on  the  stormy  ocean  which 
roars  round  our  island.  The  flatterers  of  Lewis  said  that  the 
appearance  of  such  a  squadron  on  the  Atlantic  was  one  of  those 
wonders  which  were  reserved  for  his  reign  ;  and  a  medal  was 
struck  at  Paris  to  commemorate  this  bold  experiment  in 
maritime  war.f  English  sailors,  with  more  reason,  predicted 
that  the  first  gale  would  send  the  whole  of  this  fair  weather 
armament  to  the  bottom  of  the  Channel.  Indeed,  the  galley, 
like  the  ancient  trireme,  generally  kept  close  to  the  shore,  and 
ventured  out  of  sight  of  land  only  when  the  water  was  unruf- 
fled, and  the  sky  serene.  But  the  qualities  which  made  this 
sort  of  ship  unfit  to  brave  tempests  and  billows,  made  it  pecu- 
liarly fit  for  the  purpose  of  landing  soldiers.  Tqurville  deter- 
mined to  try  what  effect  would  be  produced  by  a  disembarka- 
tion. The  English  Jacobites  who  had  taken  refuge  in  France 
were  all  confident  that  the  whole  population  of  the  island  was 
ready  to  rally  round  an  invading  army  ;  and  he  probably  gave 
them  credit  for  understanding  the  temper  of  their  countrymen. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  error.  Indeed,  the  French  admi* 
ral  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  received,  while  he  was  still  out 
at  sea,  a  lesson  which  might  have  taught  him  not  to  rely  on 
the  assurances  of  exiles.  He  picked  up  a  fishing  boat,  and 
interrogated  the  owner,  a  plain  Sussex  man,  about  the  senti- 


*  See  the  articles  Galore  and  Gal^riea,  in  the  Encyclop^die,  with  th« 
plates ;  A  True  Relation  of  the  Cruelties  and  Barbarities  of  the  French 
Bpon  the  English  BriHoners  of  War,  by  B.  Hutton,  licensed  June  27 
1690. 

i  See  the  Collection  of  Medals  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
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mentfl  of  the  nation.  "Are  you,"  he  said,  "for  King  James  ?  * 
**  I  do  not  know  much  about  such  mattere,"  answered  the  fish- 
erman *'  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  King  James.  He  is* 
a  very  worthy  gentleman,  I  believe.  God  bless  him !  "  "A 
good  fellow  !  '*  said  Tourville ;  '*  then  I  am  sure  you  will  have 
no  obj(5ction  to  take  service  with  us."  "  What !  "  cried  the 
prisoner ;  "  go  with  the  French  to  fight  against  the  English ! 
Your  honor  must  excuse  me ;  I  could  not  do  it  to  save  my 
life."  *  This  poor  fisherman,  whether  he  was  a  real  or  an 
imaginary  person,  spoke  the  sense  of  the  nation.  The  beacon 
oc  the  ridge  overlooking  Teignmouth  was  kindled;  the  High 
Tor  and  Causland  made  answer ;  and  soon  all  the  hill  tops  of 
the  West  were  on  fire.  Messengers  were  riding  hard  alt 
night  from  Deputy  Lieutenant  to  Deputy  Lieutenant.  Early 
the  next  morning,  without  chief,  without  summons,  five  hun- 
dred gentlemen  and  yeomen,  armed  and  mounted,  had  assem- 
bled on  the  summit  of  Haldon  Hill.  In  twenty-four  hours  all 
Devonshire  was  up.  Every  road  in  the  county  from  sea  to 
sea  was  covered  "by  multitudes  of  fighting  men,  all  with  their 
faces  set  towards  Torbay.  The  lords  of  a  hundred  manors, 
proud  of  their  long  pedigrees  and  old  coats  of  arms,  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  their  tenantry.  Drakes,  Prideauxes  and 
Rolles,  Fowell  of  Fowelscombe  and  Fulford  of  Fulford,  Sir 
Bourchier  Wray  of  Tawstock  Park  and  Sir  William  Courtenay, 
of  Powderham  Castle.  Letters  written  by  several  of  the  Dep- 
uty Lieutenants  who  were  most  active  during  this  anxious 
week  are  still  preserved.  All  these  letters  agree  in  extolling 
the  courage  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  But  all  agree  also 
in  expressing  the  most  painful  solicitude  as  to  the  result  of  an 
encounter  between  a  raw  militia  and  veterans  who  had  served 
under  Turenne  and  Luxemburg ;  and  all  call  for  the  help  of 
regular  troops,  in  language  very  unlike  that  which,  when  the 
pressure  of  danger  was  not  felt,  country  gentlemen  were  then 
in  the  habit  of  using  about  standing  armies. 

Tourville,  finding  that  the  whole  population  was  united  as 
one  man  against  him,  contented  himself  with  sending  his  galleys 
to  ravage  Teignmouth,  now  a  gay  watering-place,  consisting 
of  twelve  hundred  houses,  then  an  obscure  village  of  about 


*  This  anecdote,  trae  or  false,  wfis  current  at  the  time,  or  soon  after. 
la  1 745,  it  was  mentioned  as  a  story  which  old  people  had  heard  in  their 
yoGth.    It  is  quoted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  that  year  from  ms 
»ther  periodical  work. 
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forty  cottages.  The  inhabitants  had  fled.  Their  d^vellings 
were  burned ;  the  venerable  parish  church  was  sacked,  the 
pulpit  and  the  communion  toble  demolished,  the  Bibles  and 
Prayer  Books  torn  and  scattered  about  the  roads  ;  the  cattle 
and  pigs  were  slaughtered  ;  and  a  few  small  vessels  which  were 
emj^loyed  in  fishing  or  in  the  coasting  trade,  were  destroyed. 
By  this  time  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  Devonshire  men 
had  encamped  close  to  the  shore,  and  all  the  neighboring  coun- 
ties  had  risen.  The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  had  sent  forth  a 
great  multitude  of  rude  and  hardy  men  mortally  hostile  to 
Popery.  Ten  thousand  of  them  had  just  signed  an  address  to 
the  Queen,  in  which  they  had  promised  to  stand  by  her  AgainsI 
every  enemy ;  and  they  now  kept  their  word.*  In  truth,  the 
whole  nation  was  stirred.  Two  and  twenty  troops  of  cavalry 
furnished  by  Suffolk,  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  and  Buckingham- 
shire, were  reviewed  by  Mary  at  Hounslow,  and  were  com- 
plimented by  Marlborough  on  their  martial  appearance.  The 
militia  of  Kent  and  Surrey  encamped  on  Black heath.f  Van 
Citters  informed  the  States  General  that  all  England  was  up 
in  arms,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  that  the  disastrous  event  of 
the  battle  of  Beachy  Head  had  not  cowed,  but  exasperated  the 
people,  and  that  every  company  of  soldiers  which  he  passed  on 
the  road  was  shouting  with  one  voice,  "  God  bless  King  Wil- 
liam and  Queen  Mary."  { 

Charles  Granville,  Lord  Landsdowne,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Bath,  came  with  some  troops  from  the  garrison  of  Plymouth 
to  take  the  command  of  the  tumultuary  army  which  had 
assembled  round  the  basin  of  Torbay.  Lansdowne  was  no 
novice.  He  had  served  several  hard  campaigns  against  the 
common  enemy  of  Christendom,  and  had  been  created  a  Count 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  reward  of  the  valor  which  he  had 
displayed  on  that  memorable  day,  sung  by  Filicaja  and  by 
Waller,  when  the  infidels  retired  from  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
He  made  preparations  for  action;   but  the  French  did  not 

*  London  Gazette,  July  7,  1690. 

t  Narcissus  Luttreli's  Diary. 

I  I  give  this  interesting  passage  in  Van  Citters's  own  words:  "  Door 
geheel  het  ryk  alles  te  voet  en  te  paardo^  in  de  wapcnen  op  was ;  en' t  gene 
een  seer  gi'ootc  geruathoyt  gaf  was  dat  alle  en  een  yder  even  seer  tegen  da 
France  door  de  laatsto  voorgevallen  bataille  verbittert  en  geaniraeert  wa* 
'^n.  Gelyk  door  de  troupes,  dewelke  ik  op  de  weg  alomme  gcpassoert 
yen,  niet  anders  hcb  konnen  hooren  als  een  eenpaarig  en  gener  al  gelaydt 

ftui  God  bless  King  William  en  Queen  Mary.      -^^  1690. 
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choose  11  attaik  him,  »iid  were  indeed  impatient  to  depart. 
They  f)Uiid  some  difficulty  in  getting  away.  One  day  the 
wind  was  adverse  to  the  sailing  vessels.  Another  day  the 
water  was  too  rough  for  the  galleys.  At  length  the  fleet  stood 
out  to  sea.  As  the  line  of  ships  turned  the  lofty  cape  which 
overlooks  Torquay,  an  incident  happened  which,  though  slight 
in  itself,  greatly  interested  the  thousands  who  lined  the  coast. 
Two  wretched  slaves  disengaged  themselves  from  an  oar,  and 
sprang  overboai*d.  One  of  them  perished.  The  other,  after 
struggling  more  than  an  hour  in  the  water,  came  safe  to  English 
ground,  and  was  cordially  welcomed  by  a  population  to  which 
the  discipline  of  the  galleys  was  a  thing  strange  and  shocking. 
He  proved  to  be  a  Turk,  and  was  humanely  sent  back  to  his 
own  country. 

A  pompous  description  of  the  expedition  appeared  in  the 
Paris  Gazette.  But  in  truth,  Tourville's  exploits  had  been  in- 
glorious, and  yet  less  inglorious  than  impolitic.  The  injury 
which  he  had  done  bore  no  proportion  to  the  resentment  which 
he  had  roused.  Hitherto,  tlie  Jacobites  had  tried  to  persuade 
the  nation  that  the  French  would  come  as  friends  and  deliv- 
erers, would  observe  strict  discipline,  would  respect  the  temples 
Wid  the  ceremonies  of  the  established  religion,  and  would  de- 
part as  soon  as  the  Dutch  oppressors  had  been  expelled  and 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  realm  restored.  The  short  visit 
of  Tourville  to  our  coast  had  shown  how  little  reason  there 
was  to  expect  such  moderation  from  the  soldiers  of  Lewis. 
They  had  been  in  our  island  only  a  few  hours,  and  had  occu- 
pied only  a  few  acres.  But  within  a  few  hours  and  a  few 
acres  had  been  exhibited  in  miniature  the  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate.  What  had  happened  was  communicated  to  the 
whole  kingdom  far  more  rapidly  than  by  gazettes  or  news* 
letters.  A  brief  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Teignmouth  was 
read  in  all  the  ten  thousand  parish  churches  of  the  land.  No 
csongregation  could  hear  without  emotion  that  the  Popish 
marauders  had  made  desolate  the  habitations  of  quiet  and  hum- 
ble peasants,  had  outraged  the  altars  of  God,  had  torn  to 
pieces  the  Gospels  and  the  Communion  service.  A  street, 
built  out  of  the  contributions  of  the  charitable,  on  the  site  of 
the  dwellings  which  the  invaders  had  destroyed,  still  retains 
the  name  of  French  Street.* 


*  As  to  this  expedition,  I  have  consulted  the  London  Gazettes  of  JaW 
14,  28,  31.    Aug.  4,  1690;  Narcissus  Luttrell's.  Diary;  Welwood's  Mer 
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The  outcry  against  those  who  were,  with  good  reason,  sua* 
pected  of  having  invited  the  enemy  to  make  a  descent  on  our 
shores  was  vehement  and  general,  and  was  swollen  by  many 
voices  which  had  recently  been  loud  in  clamor  against  the 
government  of  William.  The  question  had  ceased  to  be  a 
question  between  two  dynasties,  and  had  become  a  question  be- 
tween England  and  France.  So  strong  was  the  national  senti- 
ment that  nonjurors  and  Papists  shared,  or  affected  to  share  it. 
Dryden,  not  long  after  the  burning  of  Teignmouth,  laid  a  play 
at  the  feet  of  Halifax,  with  a  dedication  eminently  ingenious, 
artful,  and  eloquent.  The  dramatist  congi-atulated  his  patron 
on  having  taken  shelter  in  a  calm  haven  from  the  storms  of 
public  life,  and,  with  great  force  and  beauty  of  diction,  magni- 
fied the  felicity  of  the  statesman  who  exchanges  the  bustle  of 
office  and  the  fame  of  oratory  for  philosophic  studies  and  do- 
mestic endearments.  England  could  not  complain  that  she  wias 
defrauded  of  the  service  to  which  she  had  a  right.  Even  the 
severe  discipline  of  ancient  Rome  permitted  a  soldier,  aflei 
many  campaigns,  to  claim  his  dismission ;  and  Halifax  had 
surely  done  enough  for  his  country  to  be  entitled  to  the  same 
privilege.  But  the  poet  added  that  there  was  one  case  in 
which  the  Roman  veteran,  even  after  his  discharge,  was  re- 
quired to  resume  his  shield  and  his  pilum ;  and  that  one  case 
was  an  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  That  a  writer  who  had  pur- 
chased the  smiles  of  James  by  apostasy,  who  had  been  driven 
in  disgrace  from  the  court  of  William,  and  who  had  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  House  than  any  man 
who  made  letters  his  calling,  should  have  used,  whether  sin- 
cerely or  insincerely,  such  language  as  this,  is  a  fact  which  may 
convince  us  that  the  determination  never  to  be  subjugated  by 
foreigners  was  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.*  ^ 


cnrius  Reibrmatus,  Sept.  5  ;  the  Gazette  de  Paris ;  a  letter  from  Mr.  Duke, 
a  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  Devonshire,  to  Hampden,  dated  July  25  ;  a  lettei 
from  Mr.  Fulford  of  Fulford  to  Lord  Nottingham,  dated  July  26  ;  a  letter 
of  the  same  date  from  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  of  Devonshire  to  the  Earl 
of  Bath ;  a  letter  of  the  same  date  from  Lord  Lansdo'urne  to  the  Earl  of 
Bath.  These  four  letters  are  among  the  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acad- 
emy. Extracts  from  the  brief  are  given  in  Lyson's  Biitannia.  Dangcaa 
inserted  in  his  Journal,  August  16,  a  series  of  extravagant  lies.  Tourvill« 
had  routed  the  militia,  taken  their  cannon  and  colors,  burned  men-of-war, 
captured  richly  laden  merchant-ships,  and  was  going  to  destroy  Plymouth. 
This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Dangeau's  English  news.  Indeed,  he  comylainfl 
that  it  was  harlly  possible  to  get  at  true  information  about  England. 
*  Delicatidn  of  Arthur. 
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There  was,  indeed,  a  Jacobite  literature  in  which  no  trace 
af  this  patriotic  spirit  can  be  detected,  a  literature,  tht  remain? 
of  which  prove  that  there  were  Englishmen  perfectly  willing 
to  see  the  English  flag  dishonored,  the  English  soil  invaded, 
the  English  capital  sacked,  the  English  crown  worn  by  a  vassa] 
of  Lewis,  if  only  they  might  avenge  themselves  on  their  ene- 
mies, and  especially  on  William,  whom  they  hated  with  a 
hatred  half  frightful  half  ludicrous.  But  this  literature  was 
altogether  a  work  of  darkness.  The  law  by  which  the  Parlia- 
ment of  James  had  subjected  the  press  to  the  control  of  censors 
was  still  in  force ;  and,  though  the  officers  whose  business  it 
was  to  prevent  the  infraction  of  that  law  were  not  extreme  to 
mark  every  irregularity  committed  by  a  bookseller  who  under- 
stood the  art  of  conveying  a  guinea  in  a  squeeze  of  the  hand, 
they  could  not  wink  at  the  open  vending  of  unlicensed  pam- 
phlets, filled  with  ribald  insults  to  the  Sovereign,  and  with  direct 
instigations  to  rebellion.  But  there  had  long  lurked  in  the 
garrets  of  London  a  class  of  printers  who  worked  steadily  at 
their  calling  with  precautions  resembling  those  employed  by 
coiners  and  forgers.  Women  were  on  the  watch  to  give  the 
alarm  by  their  screams  if  an  officer  appeared  near  the  work- 
shop. The  press  was  immediately  pushed  into  a  closet  behind 
the  bed  ;  the  types  were  flung  into  the  coal-hole,  and  covered 
with  cinders  ;  the  compositor  disappeared  through  a  trap-door 
in  the  roof,  and  made  off  over  the  tiles  of  the  neighboring 
houses.  Li  these  dens  were  manufactured  treasonable  works 
of  all  classes  and  sizes,  from  halfpenny  broadsides  of  doggrel 
verse  up  to  massy  quartos  filled  with  Hebrew  quotations.  It 
was  not  safe  to  exhibit  such  publications  openly  on  a  counter. 
They  were  sold  only  by  trusty  agents,  and  in  secret  places. 
Some  tracts  which  were  thought  likely  to  produce  a  great  effect 
were  given  away  in  immense  numbers  at  the  expense  of  weal- 
thy Jacobites.  Sometimes  a  paper  was  thrust  under  a  door, 
sometimes  dropped  on  the  table  of  a  coffee-house.  One  day  a 
thousand  copies  of  a  scurrilous  pamphlet  went  out  by  the  post- 
bags.  On  another  day,  when  the  shopkeepers  rose  early  to 
take  down  their  shutters,  they  found  the  whole  of  Fleet  Stree' 
and  the  Strand  white  with  seditious  handbills.* 


*  See  the  accounts  of  Anderton'e  Trial,  1693  ;  the  Postman  of  March 
12,  169J  ;  the  Flying  Post  of  March  7,  1700;  Some  Discourses  upon  Dr. 

Burnet  and  Dr.  Tillotson,  by  Hickes,  1695.     The  appendix  to  these  Dis 
courses  contains  a  curious  account  of  the  inquisition  into  printing-offlcos 
under  the  Licensing  Act.' 
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Of  the  numerous  performances  which  were  ushered  into  the 
world  by  such  shifts  as  these,  none  produced  a  greater  sensa- 
tion than  a  little  book  which  purported  to  be  a  form  of  prayer 
and  humiliation  for  the  use  of  the  persecuted  Church.  It  was 
impossible  to  doubt  that  a  considerable  sura  had  been  expended 
on  this  work.  Ten  thousand  copies  were,  by  various  means, 
scattered  over  the  kingdom.  No  more  mendacious,  more  ma- 
lignant, or  more  impious  lampoon  was  ever  penned.  Though 
ihe  government  had  as  ye't  treated  its  enemies  with  a  lenity 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our  country,  though  not  a  sin- 
gle person  had,  since  the  Revolution,  suffered  death  for  any  po- 
litical offence,  the  authors  of  this  liturgy  were  not  ashamed  to 
pray  that  God  would  assuage  their  enemy's  insatiable  thirst  for 
blood,  or  would,  if  any  more  of  them  were  to  be  brought 
through  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Land  of  Promise,  prepare  them 
for  the  passage.*  They  complained  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, once  the  perfection  of  beauty,  had  become  a  scorn  and 
derision,  a  heap  of  ruins,  a  vineyard  of  wild  grapes  ;  that  her 
services  had  ceased  to  deserve  jthe  name  of  public  worship  ; 
that  the  bread  and  wine  which  she  dispensed  had  no  longer  any 
sacramental  virtue ;  that  her  priests,  in  the  act  of  swearing 
fealty  to  the  usurper,  had  lost  the  sacred  character  which  had 
been  conferred  on  them  by  their  ordination. f  James  was  pro- 
fanely described  as  the  stone  which  foolish  builders  had  reject- 
ed ;  and  a  fervent  petition  was  put  up  that  Providence  would 
again  make  him  the  head  of  the  corner.  The  blessings  which 
were  called  down  on  our  country  were  of  a  singular  description. 
There  was  something  very  like  a  prayer  for  another  Bloody 
Circuit ;  "  Give  the  King  the  necks  of  his  enemies ; "  there 
was  something  very  like  a  prayer  for  a  French  invasion  ; 
"Raise  him  up  friends  abroad;"  and  there  was  a  more  myste- 
rious prayer,  the  best  comment  on  which  was  afterwards  fur- 
nished by  the  Assassination  Plot ;  "  Do  some  great  thing  for  him, 
which  we  in  particular  know  not  how  to  pray  for."  J 

*  This  was  the  ordinary  cant  of  the  Jacobites.  A  Whig  writer  hiul 
justly  said,  in  the  preceding  year :  "  They  scunilously  call  our  David  a 
man  of  blood,  though,  to  this  day,  he  has  not  suffered  a  drop  to  be  spilt." 
r- Mephiboshoth  and  Ziba,  licensed  Aug.  30,  1689. 

t  *'  Restore  unto  us  ag;ain  the  public  worship  of  thy  i^me,  the  revercnl 
administration  of  thy  sacraments.  Raise  up  the  former  government  both 
in  cliurch  and  state,  that  we  may  be  no  longer  without  King,  without 
priest,  without  God  in  the  world." 

X  A  Form  of  Prayer  and  Humiliation  for  God's  Blessing  upon  Hia 
Mjijesty  and  his  Dominions,  and  for  Removing  and  Averting  of  God'g 
ladgments  from  this  Church  and  State,  1690. 
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This  liturgy  was  composed,  circulated,  and  read,  it  is  said, 
in  some  congregations  of  Jacobite  schismatics,  before  William 
set  out  for  Ireland,  but  did  not  attract  general  notice  till  the 
appearance  of  a  foreign  armament  on  our  coast  had  roused 
the  national  spirit.  Then  rose  a  roar  of  indignation  against 
the  Englishmen  who  had  dared,  under  the  hypocritical  pretence 
of  devotion,  to  imprecate  curses  on  England.  The  deprived 
Prelates  were  suspected,  and  not  without  some  show  of  reason. 
For  the  nonjurors  were,  to  a  man,  zealous  Episcopalians.  Their 
doctrine  was  that,  in  ecclesiastical  matters  of  grave  moment, 
nothing  could  be  well  done  without  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop. 
And  could  it  be  believed  that  any  who  held  tbis  doctrine 
would  compose  a  service,  print  it,  circulate  it,  and  actually  use 
it  in  public  worship,  without  the  approbation  of  Bancroft,  whom 
the  whole  party  revered,  not  only  as  the  true  Primate  of  all 
England,  but  also  as  a  Saint  and  a  Confessor  ?  It  was  known 
that  the  Prelates  who  had  refused  the  oaths  had  lately  held 
several  consultations  at  Lambeth.  The  subject  of  those  con- 
sultations, it  was  now  said,  might  easily  be  guessed.  The  holy 
fathers  had  been  engaged  in  framing  prayers  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Protestant  colony  in  Ireland,  for  the  defeat  of  the 
English  fleet  in  the  Channel,  and  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  a 
French  army  in  Kent.  The  extreme  section  of  the  Whig 
party  pressed  this  accusation  with  vindictive  eagerness.  This 
then,  said  those  implacable  politicians,  was  the  fruit  of  King 
William's  merciful  policy.  Never  had  he  committed  a  greater 
error  than  when  he  had  conceived  the  hope  that  the  hearts  of 
the  clergy  were  to  be  won  by  clemency  and  moderation.  He 
had  not  chosen  to  give  credit  to  men  who  had  learned  by  a 
long  and  bitter  experience  that  no  kindness  will  tame  the  sullen 
ferocity  of  a  priesthood.  He  had  stroked  and  pampered  when 
he  should  have  tried  the  effect  of  chains  and  hunger.  He  had 
hazarded  the  good-will  of  his  best  friends  by  protecting  his 
worst  enemies.  Those  Bishops  who  had  publicly  refused  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  Sovereign,  and  who,  by  that  refusal, 
had  forfeited  their  dignities  and  revenues,  still  continued  to  live 
unmolested  in  palaces  which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  better 
men  ;  and  for  this  indulgence,  an  indulgence  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  revolutions,  what  return  had  been  made  to  him  ? 
Even  this,-  that  the  men  whom  he  had,  with  so  much  tender- 
ness, screened  from  just  punishment,  had  the  insolence  to  de- 
scribe him  in  their  prayers  as  a  persecutor  defiled  with  the 
blood  of  the  righteous ;  they  asked  for  grace  to  endure  witb 
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fortitude  bis  sanguinary  tyranny ;  they  cried  to  Heaven  for  h 
foreign  fleet  and  army  to  deliver  them  from  his  yoke ;  nay,  they 
hinted  at  a  wish  so  odious  that  even  they  had  not  the  front  to 
Apeak  it  plainly.  One  writer,  in  a  pamphlet  which  produced 
a  great  sensation,  expressed  his  wonder  that  the  people  had 
not,  when  Tourville  was  riding  victorious  in  the  Channel, 
Dewitted  the  nonjuring  Prelates.  Excited  as  the  public  mind 
then  was,  there  was  some  danger  that  this  suggestion  might 
bring  a  furious  mob  to  Lambeth.  At  Norwich,  indeed,  tht 
people  actually  rose,  attacked  the  palace  which  the  Bishop  was 
fltill  suffered  to  occupy,  and  would  have  pulled  it  down  but  for 
the  timely  arrival  of  the  trainbands.*  The  government  very 
properly  instituted  criminal  proceedings  against  the  publisher 
of  the  work  which  had  produced  this  alarming  breach  of  the 
peace-t  The  deprived  Prelates  meanwhile  put  forth  a  defence 
of  their  conduct.  In  this  document  they  declared,  with  all 
solemnity  and  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  they  had  no  hand 
in  the  new  liturgy,  that  they  knew  not  who  had  framed  it,  that 
they  had  never  used  it,  that  they  had  never  held  any  correspond- 
ence directly  or  indirectly  with  the  French  court,  that  they  were 
engaged  in  no  plot  against  the  existing  government,  and  that 
they  would  willingly  shed  their  blood  rather  than  see  England 
subjugated  by  a  foreign  prince,  who  had,  in  his  own  kingdom, 
cruelly  persecuted  their  Protestant  brethren.  As  to  the  writer 
who  had  marked  them  out  to  the  public  vengeance  by  a  fearful 
word,  but  too  well  understood,  they  commended  him  to  the 
Divine  mercy,  and  heartily  prayed  that  his  great  sin  might  be 
forgiven  him.  Most  of  those  who  signed  this  paper  did  so 
doubtless  with  perfect  sincerity  ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  one 
at  least  of  the  subscribers  had  added  to  the  crime  of  betraying 
his  country  the  crime  of  calling  his  Grod  to  witness  a  false- 
hood. { 

The  events  which  were  passing  in  the  Channel  and  on  the 
Continent  compelled  William  to  make  repeated  changes  in  his 
plans.  During  the  week  which  followed  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Dublin,  messengers  charged  with  evil  tidings  arrived  from 

*  Letter  of  LI  )yd,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  to  Sancroft,  in  the  Tanner  MSS. 

t  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 

J  A  Modest  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  present  Disasters  in  £ng< 
land,  and  who  they  arc  that  brouj^ht  the  French  into  the  English  Channel 
descnbed,  1690  ;  Ketiections.  upon  a  Form  of  Prayer  lately  set  out  for  the 
Jaoobites,  1690;  A  Midnight  Touch  of  an  Unlicensed  Pamphlet,  169(K 
Vhe  paper  signed  by  the  nonjuring  Bishops  has  often  been  reprinted. 
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England  'n  rapid  succession.  First  came  the  account  of  Wal- 
deck's  defeat  at  Fleurus.  The  King  was  much  disturbed.  All 
the  pleasure,  he  said,  which  his  own  victory  had  given  him 
was  at  an  end.  Yet,  with  tliat  generosity  which  was  hidden 
under  his  austere  aspect,  he  sate  down,  even  in  the  moment  of 
his  first  vexation,  to  write  a  kind  and  encouraging  letter  to  thi* 
unfortunate  general.*  Three  days  later  came  intelligence 
more  alarming  still.  The  allied  fleet  had  been  ignominiously 
beaten.  The  sea  from  the  Downs  to  the  Land's  End  was  in 
possession  of  the  enemy.  The  next  post  might  bring  news 
that  Kent  was  invaded.  A  French  squadron  might  appear  in 
Saint  George's  Channel,  and  might  without  difficulty  bum  all 
the  transports  which  were  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin. 
William  determined  to  return  to  England ;  but  he  wished  to 
obtain,  before  he  went,  the  command  of  a  safe  haven  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Ireland.  Waterford  was  the  place  best  suited 
to  his  purpose ;  and  towards  Waterford  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded. Clonmel  and  Kilkenny  were  abandoned  by  the  Irish 
troops  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  approaching.  At 
Kilkenny  he  was  entertained,  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  by  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  in  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Butlers,  which 
had  not  long  before  been  occupied  by  Lauzun,  and  which 
therefore,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  devastation,  still  had 
tables  and  chairs,  hangings  on  the  walls,  and  claret  in  the 
cellars.  On  the  twenty-first  two  regiments  which  garrisoned 
Waterford  consented  to  march  out  after  a  faint  show  of  resist- 
ance ;  a  few  hours  later  the  fort  of  Duncannon,  which,  tower- 
ing on  a  rocky  promontory,  commanded  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  was  surrendered ;  and  William  was  master  of  the 
whole  of  that  secure  and  spacious  basin  which  is  formed  by  the 
united  waters  of  the  Suir,  the  Nore,  and  the  Barrow.  He  then 
announced  his  intention  of  instantly  returning  to  England,  and, 
having  declared  Count  Solmes  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
army  of  Ireland,  set  out  for  Dublin.f 

But  good  news  met  him  on  the  road.  Tourville  had  ap- 
peared on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  had  put  some  troops  on 
shore,  and  had  sacked  Teignmouth  ;  but  the  only  effect  of  thia 
insult  had  been  to  raise  the  whole  population  of  the  western 
counties  in  arms  against  the  invaders.  The  enemy  had  de* 
parted,  after  doing  just  mischief  enough  to  make  the  cause  of 


♦  William  to  Heinsius,  July  ^,  1890. 

t  Story  i  London  Gazette.  Aug.  4,  1690 ;  Damont  MB. 
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James  as  odious  for  a  time  to  Tories  as  to  Whigs.  William 
therefore  again  changed  his  plans,  and  hastened  back  to  his 
army,  which,  during  his  absence,  had  moved  westward,  and 
which  he  rejoined  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cashel.* 

About  this  time  he  received  from  Mary  a  letter  requesting 
him  to  decide  an  important  question  on  which  the  Council  of 
Nine  was  divided.  Marlborough  was  of  opinion  that  all  danger 
of  invasion  was  over  for  that  year.  The  sea,  he  said,  was  open ; 
for  the  French  ships  had  returned  into  port,  and  were  refitting. 
Now  was  the  time  to  send  an  English  fleet,  with  five  thousand 
troops  on  board,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Ireland.  Such 
a  force  might  easily  reduce  Cork  and  Kinsale,  two  of  the  most 
important  strongholds  still  occupied  by  the  forces  of  James. 
Marlborough  was  strenuously  supported  by  Nottingham,  and  as 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  other  members  of  the  interior  coun- 
cil, with  Caermarthen  at  their  head.  The  Queen  referred  the 
matter  to  her  husband.  He  highly  approved  of  the  plan,  and 
gave  orders  that  it  should  be  executed  by  the  General  who  had 
formed  it.  Caermarthen  submitted,  though  with  a  bad  grace, 
and  with  some  murmurs  at  the  extraordinary  partiality  of  His 
Majesty  for  Marlborough  .f 

William  meanwhile  was  advancnig  towards  Limerick.  In 
that  city  the  army  which  he  had  put  to  rout  at  the  Boyne  had 
taken  refuge,  discomfited,  indeed,  and  disgraced,  but  very  little 
diminished.  He  would  not  have  had  the  trouble  of  besieging 
the  place,  if  the  advice  of  Lauzun  and  of  Lauzun's  country- 
men had  been  followed.  They  laughed  at  the  thought  of  de- 
fending such  fortifications,  and  indeed  would  not  admit  that  the 
name  of  fortifications  could  properly  be  given  to  heaps  of  dirt, 
which  certainly  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  works  of  Valen- 
ciennes and  Philipsburg.  "  It  is  unnecessary,"  said  Lauzun, 
with  an  oath,  "  for  the  English  to  bring  cannon  against  such  a 
place  as  this.  What  you  call  your  ramparts  might  be  battered 
down  with  roasted  apples."  He  therefore  gave  his  voice  for 
evacuating  Limerick,  and  declared  that,  at  all  events,  he  was 
determined  not  to  throw  away  in  a  hopeless  resistance  the  lives 
of  the  brave  men  who  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care  by  his 
master.t     The  truth  is,  that  the  judgment  of  the  brilliant  aad 

*  Story;  WUUam  to  Hiensiiis,  ^J^^  1690;  Lond.  Gaz.  Aug.  11. 

t  Mary  to  WUliam,  Aug.  ,V'  ^^  ^^  1690. 

X  Macariae  Excidiura  ;  Mac  Greoghegan ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  420  ;  Loa* 
iaa  Gazette,  Aug.  14,  1690. 
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Adventurous  Frenchman  was  biased  by  his  inclinations.  He 
and  his  companions  were  sick  of  Ireland.  They  were  ready  to 
face  death  with  courage,  nay,  with  gaiety,  on  a  field  of  battle. 
But  the  dull,  squalid,  barbarous  life,  which  they  had  now  been 
leading  during  several  months,  was  more  than  they  could  bear. 
They  were  as  much  out  of  the  pale  of  the  civilized  world  as  if 
they  had  been  banished  to  Dahomey  or  Spitzbergen.  The 
climate  affected  their  health  and  spirits.  In  that  unhappy 
country,  wasted  by  years  of  predatory  war,  hospitality  could 
offer  little  more  than  a  couch  of  straw,  a  trencher  of  meat  half 
raw  and  half  burned,  and  a  draught  of  sour  milk.  A  crust  of 
bread,  a  pint  of  wine,  could  hardly  be  purchased  for  money.  A 
year  of  such  hardships  seemed  a  century  to  men  who  had  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  carry  with  them  to  the  camp  the  lux- 
uries of  Paris,  soft  bedding,  rich  tapestry,  sideboards  of  plate, 
hampers  of  Champagne,  opera-dancers,  cooks,  and  musicians. 
Better  to  be  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastile,  better  to  be  a  recluse  at 
La  Trappe,  than  to  be  generalissimo  of  the  half-naked  savages 
who  burrowed  in  the  dreary  swamps  of  Munster.  Any  plea 
was  welcome  which  would  serve  as  aji  excuse  for  returning 
from  that  miserable  exile  to  the  land  of  cornfields  and  vine- 
yards, of  gilded  coaches  and  laced  cravats,  of  ballrooms  and 
theatres.* 

Very  different  was  the  feeling  of  the  children  of  the  soil. 
The  island,  which  to  French  courtiers  was  a  disconsolate  place 
of  banishment,  was  the  Irishman's  home.  There  were  col- 
lected all  the  objects  of  his  love  and  of  his  ambition ;  and 
there  he  hoped  that  his  dust  would  one  day  mingle  with  the  dust 
of  his  fathers.  To  him  even  the  heaven  dark  with  the  vapors 
of  the  ocean,  the  wildernesses  of  black  rushes  and  stagnant  war 
ter,  the  mud  cabins  where  the  peasants  and  the  swine  shared 
their  meal  of  roots,  had  a  charm  which  was  wanting  to  the 
sunny  skies,  the  cultured  fields,  and  the  stately  mansions  of  the 
Stiine.  He  could  imagine  no  fairer  spot  than  his  country,  if 
only  his  country  could  be  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Sax- 

*  The  impatience  of  Lauzun  and  his  countrymen  to  get  away  from  Ire- 
Uod  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Oct.  21,  1690,  quoted  in  the  Memoirs  of 
James,  ii.  42 1 .  "  Asimo,"  says  Colonel  Kelly,  the  author  of  the  Ma 
oariae  Excidium,  "  diuturnam  absentiam  tam  segre  molesteque  ferebat  m 
helium  in  Cypro  protrahi  continuarique  ipso  ei  auditu  acerbissimum  esset* 
Nee  incrcdibile  est  ducum  in  illius  excrcitu  nonnullos,  potissimum  qui 
patrii  cwli  dulcedinem  inipatientiussuspirabant,sibi  persuasisse  desperaUu 
Cypri  res  nulla  huqiana  ope  defendi  sustcntarique  posse."  Asimo  is  Lao 
cnn.  and  Cyprus  Ii-eland. 
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ons ;  and  all  hope  that  hiF  country  would  be  freed  from  the 
lyraiiny'of  the  Saxons  must  be  abandoned  if  Limerick  were 
surrendered. 

The  conduct  of  the  Irish  during  the  last  two  months  had 
sunk  their  military  reputation  to  the  lowest  point.  They  had, 
with  the  exception  of  some  gallant  regiments  of  cavalry,  fled 
disgracefully  at  the  Boyne,  and  had  thus  incurred  the  bitter 
contempt  both  of  their  enemies  and  of  the  allies.  The  Eng- 
ish  who  were  at  Saint  Germains  never  spoke  of  the  IriBh 
but  as  a  people  of  dastards  and  ti*aitors.*  The  French  were 
80  much  exasperated  against  the  unfortunate  nation,  that 
Irish  merchants,  who  had  been  many  years  settled  at  Paris, 
durst  not  walk  the  streets  for  fear  of  being  insulted  by  the 
populace.f  So  strong  was  the  prejudice,  that  absurd  stories 
were  invented  to  explain  the  intrepidity  with  which  the  horse 
bad  fought.  It  was  said  that  the  troopers  were  not  men  of 
Celtic  blood,  but  descendants  of  the  old  English  of  the  pale.J 
It  was  also  said  that  they  had  been  intoxicated  with  brandy 
just  before  the  battle.§  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  they  must  have  been  generally  of  Irish  race  ;  nor  did  the 
steady  valor  which  they  displayed  in  a  long  and  almost  hope- 
less conflict  against  great  odds  bear  any  resemblance  to  the 
fury  of  a  coward  maddened  by  strong  drink  into  momentary 
hardihood.  Even  in  the  infantry,  undisciplined  and  disorgan- 
ized as  it  was,  there  was  much  spint,  though  little  firmness. 
Fits  of  enthusiasm  and  flts  of  faint-heartedness  succeeded  each 
other.  The  same  battalion,  which  at  one  time  threw  away  its 
arms  in  a  panic  and  shrieked  for  quarter,  would  on  another 
occasion  fight  valiantly.  On  the  day  of  the  lioyne  the  cour- 
age of  the  ill-trained  and  ill-commanded  kernes  had  ebbed  to 


*  "Pauci  illi  ex  Cilicibus  auUces,qui  cum  regina  in  Syria  commorante 
remanserant,  .  .  .  non  cessabant  universam  natiouem  foede  traducere, 
et  ingestis  insaper  convitiis  laecrai*©,  pavidos  et  malctidos  proditores  ac 
mortalium  consceleratissimos  publice  appellando." — Macarias  Exeidium. 
The  Cilic'ians  are  tiie  Eiigish.     Syria  is  Ij'rance. 

t  *'  Taiita  iiifamia  tam  operoso  artiticio  et  subtili  commento  in  vulgiu 
sparsa,  tam  constantihus  de  Cypriorum  perfidia  atque  opprobrio  rumori* 
bus,  totam,  qua  lata  est,  Syriam  ita  pcrvasit,  ut  mercatores  Cyprii,  .  . 
propter  inustum  genti  dedecus,  intra  domorum  septa  clausi  nunquam 
prodire  audurent;  tanto  eorum  odio  populus  in  universam  exarserat.**— 
Macariie  Exeidium. 

X  I  have  seen  this  assertion  in  a  contemporary  pamphlet  of  which  I 
^aanot  recollect  the  title 

^  Story ;  Dumobt  MS. 
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the  lowest  point.  When  they  had  rallied  at  Limerick,  their 
blood  was  up.  Patriotism,  fanaticism,  shame,  revenore,  despair, 
had  raised  them  above  themselves.  With  one  voice  officers 
and  men  insisted  that  the  city  should  be  defended  to  the 
last.  At  the  head  of  those  who  were  for  resisting,  was  the 
brave  Sarsfield  ;  and  his  exhortations  diffused  through  all  ranks 
a  spirit  resembling  his  own.  To  save  his  country  was  beyond 
his  power.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to  prolong  her  last  agony 
through  one  bloody  and  disastrous  year.* 

Tyrconnel  was  altogether  incompetent  to  decide  the  question 
on  which  the  French  and  the  Irish  differed.  The  only  mili- 
tary qualities  that  he  had  ever  possessed  were  personal  brave- 
ry and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword.  These  qualities  had  once 
enabled  him  to  frighten  away  rivals  from  the  doors  of  his  mis- 
tresses, and  to  play  the  Hector  to  cockpits  and  hazard  tables. 
But  more  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  possibility  of  defending  Limerick.  He  would*  probably, 
had  his  temper  been  as  hot  as  in  the  days  when  he  diced 
with  Grammont  and  threatened  to  cut  the  old  Duke  of  Or- 
mondes throat,  have  voted  for  running  any  risk  however  des- 
perate. But  age,  pain,  and  sickness  had  left  little  of  the  canting, 
bullying,  fighting  Dick  Talbot  of  the  Restoration.  He  had 
sunk  into  deep  despondency.  He  was  incapable  of  strenuous 
exertion.  The  French  officers  pronounced  him  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  war.  They  had  observed  that  at  the  Boyne 
he  had  seemed  to  be  stupefied,  unable  to  give  directions  him- 
self, unable  even  to  make  up  his  mind  about  the  suggestions 
which  were  offered  by  others.f  The  disasters  which  had  since 
followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession  were  not  likely  to 
restore  the  tone  of  a  mind  so  pitiably  unnerved.  His  wife  was 
already  in  France  with  the  little  which  remained  of  his  once 

^  Macarise  Excidium.  Boisseleau  remarked  the  ebb  and  flow  of  cour- 
ftge  among  the  Irish.  1  have  quoted  one  of  his  letters  to  his  wife.  It  is 
but  just  to  quote  another.  "  Nos  Irlandois  n'avoient  jamais  vu  le  feu ; 
et  cela  les  a  surpris.  Presentement,  ils  sont  si  fichus  de  n'avoir  pas  fait 
leur  deroir  que  je  suis  bien  pei*suad6  qu'ils  feront  mieux  pour  Tavenir." 

tLa  Hoguette,  writing  to  Louvois  from  Limerick,  ^J  ^J  1690,  says  of 

Tyrconnel :  "  II  a  d'ailleurs  trop  peu  de  connoissance  des  choses  de  notre 
metier.  II  a  perdu  absolument  la  confiance  des  officiers  dn  pays,  surtout 
depuis  le  jour  de  notre  d^ route ;  et,  en  effet,  Monseigneur,  je  me  crois 
oblige  de  vous  dire  que  d^s  le  moment  oii  les  ennemis  parurent  sur  le 
bord  de  la  riviere  le  premier  jour,  et  dans  toute  la  joum^e  du  lendemain, 
U  parut  k  tout  le  monde  dans  une  si  grande  l^thargie  qa'il  ^toit  incapable 
de  prendre  aucun  parti,  quelque  chose  qu'on  lui  propos&t." 
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ample  fortune ;  his  own  wish  was  to  follow  her  thither ;  bis 
voice  was  therefore  given  for  abandoning  the  city. 

At  last  a  compromise  was  made.  Lauzun  and  Tyrconnel, 
with  the  French  troops,  retired  to  Galway.  The  great  body 
of  the  native  army,  about  twenty  thousand  strong,  remained 
at  Limerick.  The  chief  command  there  was  entrusted  to 
Boisseleau,  who  understood  the  character  of  the  Irish  better, 
and  consequently  judged  them  more  favorably,  than  any  of  his 
countrymen.  In  general,  the  French  captains  spoke  of  their 
unfortunate  allies  with  boundless  contempt  and  abhorrence,  and 
thus  made  themselves  as  hateful  as  the  English.* 

Lauzun  and  Tyrconnel  had  scarcely  departed  when  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  William's  army  came  in  sight.  Soon  the 
King  himself,  accompanied  by  Auverquerque  and  Grinkell,  and 
escorted  by  three  hundred  horse,  rode  forward  to  ermine  the 
fortifications.  The  city,  then  the  second  in  Ireland,  though 
Jess  altered  since  that  time  than  most  large  cities  in  the  Biitish 
isles,  has  undergone  a  great  change.  The  new  town  did  not 
then  exist.  The  ground  now  covered  by  those  smooth  and 
broad  pavements,  those  neat  gardens,  those  stately  shops  fiaiH- 
ing  with  red  brick,  and  gay  with  shawls  and  china,  was  then 
an  open  meadow  lying  without  the  walls.  The  city  consisted 
of  two  parts,  which  hail  been  designated  during  several  cen- 
turies as  the  English  and  the  Irish  town.  The  English  towi 
stands  on  an  island  surrounded  by  the  Shannon,  and  consists 
of  a  knot  of  antique  houses  with  gable  ends,  crowding  thick 
round  a  venerable  cathedral.  The  aspect  of  the  streets  is  such 
that  a  traveller  who  wanders  through  them  may  easily  fancy 
himself  in  Normandy  or  Flanders.  Not  far  from  the  cathe- 
draj,  ain  ancient  castle  overgrown  with  weeds  and  ivy  looks 
down  on  the  river.  A  narrow  and  rapid  stream,  over  which, 
in  1690,  there  was  only  a  single  bridge,  divides  the  English 
town  from  the  quarter  anciently  occupied  by  the  hovels  of  the 
native  population.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  cathedral 
now  extends  many  miles  over  a  level  expanse  of  rich  mould, 
through  which  the  greatest  of  Irish  rivers  winds  between  arti- 
ficial banks.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century  those  banks  had 
not  been  constructed  ;  and  that  wide  plain,  of  which  the  grass, 
verdant  even  beyond  the  verdure  of  Munster,  now  feeds  some 


♦  Desgrignjr  says  of  the  Irish:  "lis  sont  toujoars  pr§ts  dcnoas  ^gorodt 
par  rantipachie  qa'ils  ont  pour  noas.     C'est  la  nation  du  inonde  Ha  pltis 
brutmle,  et  qui  a  le  moins  d'humanit^."    Aug.  ^f,  1690. 
VOL.  III.  23 
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of  the  finest  cattle  in  Europe,  was  then  almost  always  a  marsh 
and  often  a  lake.* 

When  it  was  known  that  the  French  troops  had  quitted 
Limerick,  and  that  the  Irish  only  remained,  the  general  expec- 
tation in  the  English  camp  was.  that  the  city  would  be  an  easy 
conquest-t  Nor  was  that  expectation  unreasonable  ;  for  even 
Sarsfield  desponded.  One  chance,  in  his  opinion,  there  still 
was.  William  had  brought  with  him  none  but  small  guns. 
Several  large  pieces  of  ordnance,  a  great  quantity  of  provis- 
ions and  ammunition,  and  a  bridge  of  tin  boats,  which  in  the 
watery  plain  of  the  Shannon  was  frequently  needed,  were 
slowly  following  from  Cashel.  If  the  guns  and  gunpowder 
could  be  intercepted  and  destroyed,  there  might  be  some  hope. 
If  not,  all  was  lost ;  and  the  best  thing  that  a  brave  and  high- 
Bpirited  Irish  gentleman  could  do  was  to  forget  the  country 
which  he  had  in  vain  tried  to  defend,  and  to  seek  in  some 
foreign  land  a  home  or  a  grave. 

A  few  hours,  therefore,  after  the  English  tents  had  been 
pitched  before  Limerick,  Sarsfield  set  forth,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  with  a  strong  body  of  horse  and  dragoons.  He  took 
the  road  to  Killaioe,  and  crossed  the  Shannon  there.  During 
the  day  he  lurked  with  his  band  *  in  a  wild  mountain  tract 
named  from  the  silver  mines  which  it  contains.  Those  mines 
had,  many  years  before,  been  worked  by  English  proprietors, 
with  the  help  of  engineers  and  laborers  imported  from  the 
Continent.  But,  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  aboriginal 
population  had  destroyed  the  works  and  massacred  the  work- 
men ;  nor  had  the  devastation  then  committed  been  since  re- 
paired. In  this  desolate  region  Sarsfield  found  no  lack  of 
scouts  or  of  guides  ;  for  all  the  peasantry  of  Munster  were 
zealous  on  his  side.  He  leained  in  the  evening  that  the  de 
tachment  which  guarded  the  English  artillery  had  halted  for 
the  night  about  seven  miles  from  William's  camp,  on  a  pleas- 
ant carpet  of  green  turf  under  the  ruined  walls  of  an  old 
castle ;  that  officers  and  men  seemed  to  think  themselves  per- 
fectly secure  ;  that  the  beasts  had  been  turned  loose  to  graze  ; 
and  that  even  the  sentinels  were  dozing.  When  it  was  dark, 
the  Irish  horsemen  quitted  their  hiding-place,  and  were  con 
ducted  by  the  people  of  the  country  to  the  place  where  the  es- 


*  Story ;  Account  of  the  Cities  in  Ireland  that  are  still  possessed  hy 
the  forces  of  King  James,  1690.  There  are  some  curious  old  niAfis  'ji 
Limerick  in  the  British  Museum. 

t  Story ;  Dumont  MS. 
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cort  lay  sleeping  round  the  guns.  The  surprise  was  com  pie  ta 
Some  of  the  English  sprang  to  their  arms  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  resist,  but  in  vain.  About  sixty  fell.  One  only  was 
taken  alive.  The  rest  fled.  The  victorious  Irish  made  a  huge 
pile  of  wagons  and  pieces  of  cannon.  Every  gun  was  stuffed 
with  powder,  and  fixed  with  its  mouth  in  the  ground  ;  and  the 
whole  mass  was  blown  up.  The  solitary  prisoner,  a  lieutenant, 
was  treated  with  great  civility  by  Sarsfield.  "  If  I  had  failed 
in  this  attempt,"  said  the  gallant  Irishman,  "I  should  have 
been  off  to  France."  * 

Intelligence  had  been  carried  to  William's  head-quartera 
that  Sarsfield  had  stolen  out  of  Limerick,  and  was  ranging  the 
country.  The  King  guessed  the  design  of  his  brave  enemy, 
and  sent  five  hundred  horse  to  protect  the  guns.  Unhappily 
there  was  some  delay,  which  the  English,  always  disposed  to 
believe  the  worst  of  the  Dutch  courtiers,  attributed  to  the  neg' 
ligence  or  perverseness  of  Portland.  At  one  in  the  morning 
the  detachment  set  out,  but  had  scarcely  left  the  camp  when  a 
blaze  like  lightning  and  a  crash  like  thunder  announced  to  the 
wide  plain  of  the  Shannon  that  all  was  over.f 

Sarsfield  had  long  been  the  favorite  of  his  countrymen  ;  and 
this  most  seasonable  exploit,  judiciously  planned  and  vigorously 
executed,  raised  him  still  higher  in  their  estimation.  Their 
spirits  rose ;  and  the  besiegers  began  to  lose  heart.  William 
did  his  best  to  repair  his  loss.  Two  of  the  guns  which  had 
been  blown  up  were  found  to  be  still  serviceable.  Two  more 
were  sent  for  from  Waterford.  Batteries  were  constructed  of 
small  field  pieces,  which,  though  they  might  have  been  useless 
against  one  of  the  fortresses  of  Hainault  or  Brabant,  made 
some  impression  on  the  feeble  defences  of  Limerick.  Several 
outworks  were  carried  by  storm  ;  and  a  breach  in  the  rampart 
of  the  city  began  to  appear. 

During  these  operations,  the  English  army  was  astonished 
and  amused  by  an  incident,  which  produced  indeed  no  very 
important  consequences,  but  which  illustrates  in  t^e  most  strik- 
ing manner  the  real  nature  of  Irish  Jacobitism.  In  the  first 
rank  of  those  great  Celtic  houses,  which,  down  to  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  bore  rule  in  Ulster,  were  the  0*Don- 
Dels.  The  head  of  that  house  had  yielded  to  the  skill  a^d 
mergy  of  Mountjoy,  had  kissed  the  hand  of  James  the  First 


*  Story;  James,  ii.  416;  Burnet,  ii.  58;  Dumont  MS. 
r  Story  J  Dumont  MS- 
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and  had  consented  to  exchange  the  rude  independence  of  a 
petty  prince  for  an  eminently  honorable  place  among  British 
subjects.  During  a  shoit  time  the  vanquished  chief  held  the 
rank  of  an  Earl,  and  was  the  landlord  of  an  immense  domain 
of  which  he  had  once  been  the  sovereign.  But  soon  he  began 
to  suspect  the  government  of  plotting  against  him,  and,  in 
revenge  or  in  self-defence,  plotted  against  the  government. 
His  schemes  failed ;  he  iled  to  the  Continent ;  his  title  and  his 
estates  were  forfeited ;  and  an  Anglo-saxon  colony  was  planted 
In  the  territory  which  he  had  governed.  Pie  meanwhile  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Spain.  Between  that  court  and  the 
aboriginal  Irish  there  had,  during  the  long  contest  between 
Philip  and  Elizabeth,  been  a  close  connection.  The  exiled 
chieftain  was  welcomed  at  Madrid  as  a  good  Catholic  flying 
from  heretical  persecutors.  His  illustrious  descent  and  princely 
dignity,  which  to  the  English  were  subjects  of  ridicule,  secured 
to  him  the  respect  of  the  Castilian  grandees.  His  honors  were 
inherited  by  a  succession  of  banished  men  who  lived  and  died 
far  from  the  land  where  the  memory  of  their  family  was  fondly 
cherished  by  a  rude  peasantry,  and  was  kept  fresh  by  the 
songs  of  minstrels  and  the  tales  of  begging  friars.  At  length, 
in  the  eighty-third  y%ar  of  the  exile  of  this  ancient  dynasty,  it 
was  known  over  all  Europe  that  the  Irish  were  again  in  arms 
for  their  independence.  Baldearg  0*Donnel,  who  called  hinaf- 
self  the  O'Donnel,  a  title  far  prouder,  in  the  estimation  of  his 
race,  than  any  marquisate  or  dukedom,  had  been  bred  in  Spain, 
and  was  in  the  service  of  the  Spanish  government.  He  request- 
ed the  permission  of  that  government  to  repair  to  Ireland* 
But  the  House  of  Austria  was  now  closely  leagued  with  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  permission  was  refused.  The  O'Donnel  made 
his  escape,  and  by  a  circuitous  route,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
visited  Turkey,  arrived  at  Kinsale  a  few  days  after  James  had 
Bailed  thence  for  France.  The  effect  produced  on  the  native 
population  by  the  arrival  of  this  solitary  wanderer  was  mar- 
vellous. Sinc^  Ulster  had  been  reconquered  by  the  Englishiy, 
great  multitudes  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  that  province  had 
migrated  southward,  and  were  now  leading  a  vagrant  life  in 
Connaught  and  Munster.  These  men,  accustomed  from  their 
mfancy  to  hear  of  the  good  old  times,  when  the  O'Donnel, 
solemnly  inaugurated  on  the  rock  of  Kilmacrenan  by  the 
successor  of  Saint  Columb,  governed  the  mountains  of  Donegal 
in  defiance  of  the  strangers  of  the  pale,  flocked  to  the  standard 
of  the  restored  exile.     He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  seven  or 
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eight  thousand  Rapparees,  or,  to  use  the  name  peculiar  to 
Ulster,  Crcaghts ;  and  his  followers  adhered  to  him  with  a 
loyalty  v^ry  different  from  the  languid  sentiment  which  the 
Saxon  James  had  been  able  to  inspire.  Priests  and  even 
Bishops  swelled  the  train  of  the  adventurer.  He  was  so  much 
elated  by  his  reception  that  he  sent  agents  to  France,  who 
assured  the  ministers  of  Lewis  that  the  O'Donnel  would,  if 
furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition,  bring  into  the  field  thirty- 
thousand  Celts  from  Ulster,  and  that  the  Celts  of  Ulster  would 
be  found  far  superior  in  every  military  quality  to  those  of 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught.  No  expression  used  by 
Baldearg  indicated  that  he  considered  himself  as  a*  subject 
His  notion  evidently  was  that  the  House  of  O'Donnel  was  as 
truly  and  as  indefeasibly  royal  as  the  House  of  Stuart ;  and 
not  a  few  of  his  countrymen  were  of  the  same  mind.  He  made 
a  pompous  entrance  into  Limerick ;  and  his  appearance  there 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  garrison  to  a  strange  pitch.  Numerous 
prophecies  were  recollected  or  invented.  An  O'Donnel  with 
a  red  mark  was  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  country  ;  and  Bald- 
earg meant  a  red  mark.  An  O'Donnel  was  to  gain  a  great 
b^tle  over  the  English  near  Limerick ;  and  at  Limerick  the 
O'Donnel  and  the  English  were  now  brqpght  face  to  face.* 

While  these  predictions  were  eagerly  repeated  by  the 
defenders  of  the  city,  evil  presages,  grounded  not  on  barbarous 
oracles,  but  on  grave  military  reasons,  began  to  disturb  William 
and  his  most  experienced  officers.  The  blow  struck  by  Sars- 
field  had  told ;  the  artillery  had  been  long  in  doing  its  work ; 
that  work  was  even  now  very  imperfectly  done ;  the  stock  of 
powder  had  begun  to  run  low ;  the  autumnal  rain  had  begun 
to  fall.  The  soldiers  in  the  trenches  were  up  to  their  knees 
in  mire.  No  precaution  was  neglected ;  but,  though  drains 
irere  dug  to  carry  off  the  water,  and.  though  pewter  basins  of 
usquebaugh  and  brandy  blazed  all  night  in  the  tents,  cases  of 
fever  had  already  occurred ;  and  it  might  well  be  apprehended 
that,  if  the  army  remained  but  a  few  days  longer  on  that 
Bwampy  soil,  there  would  be  a  pestilence  more  terrible  than 


*  See  the  account  of  the  O'Donnels  in  Sir  William  Betham's  Irish 
Antiquarian  Researches.  It  is  strange  that  he  makes  no  mention  of  Bal 
learg,  whose  appearance  in  Ireland  is  the  most  extraordinary  event  in  the 
wrhole  history  of  the  race.  See  also  Story's  Impartial  History  ;  Macaria 
Bxcidium,  and  Mr.  O'Callaghan's  note ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  434 ;  the  LctteiP 
)f  O'Donnel  to  Avaux,  and  the  Memorial  entitled,  ^^  M^moire  donn^ 
par  un  homme  du  Comte  O'Donnel  k  M.  D'AvauiL." 
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that  which  had  raged  twelve  months  before  under  the  walls  df 
Dundalk.*  A  council  of  war  was  held.  It  was  determined 
to  make  one  great  effort,  and,  if  that  eflTort  failed,  to  raise  the 
siege. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
thft  signal  was  given.  Five  hundred  grenadiers  rushed  from 
the  English  trenches  to  the  counterscarp,  fired  their  pieces, 
and  threw  their  grenades.  The  Irish  fled  into  the  town,  and 
were  followed  by  the  assailants,  who,  in  the  excitement  of 
victory,  did  not  wait  for  orders.  Then  began  a  terrible  street 
fight.  The  Irish,  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  their 
surprise,* stood  resolutely  to  their  arms  ;  and  the  English  grena- 
diers, overwhelmed  by  numbers,  were,  with  great  loss,  driven 
back  to  the  counterscarp.  There  the  struggle  was  long  and 
desperate.  When  indeed  was  the  Roman  Catholic  Celt  to 
fight  if  he  did  not  fight  on  that  day  ?  The  very  women  of 
Limerick  mingled  in  the  combat,  stood  firmly  under  the  hottest 
fire,  and  flung  stones  and  broken  bottles  at  the  enemy.  In  the 
moment  when  the  conflict  w^  fiercest  a  mine  exploded,  and 
hurled  a  fine  German  battalion  into  the  air.  During  four 
hours  the  carnage  and  uproar  continued.  The  thick  cldid 
which  rose  from  the  breach  streamed  out  on  the  wind  for  many 
miles,  and  disappeared  behind  the  hills  of  Clare.  Late  in  the 
evening  the  besiegers  retired  slowly  and  sullenly  to  their  camp. 
Their  hope  was  that  a  second  attack  would  be  made  on  the 
morrow;  and  the  soldiers  vowed  to  have  the  town  or  die. 
But  the  powder  was  now  almost  exhausted ;  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents  :  the  gloomy  masses  of  cloud  which  came  up  from  the 
southwest  threatened  a  havoc  more  terrible  than  that  of  the 
sword ;  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  roads,  w^hicb 
were  already  deep  in  mud,  would  soon  be  in  such  a  state  that 
no  wheeled  carriage  coujd  be  dragged  through  them.  The 
King  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  move  his  troops  to 
a  healthier  region.  He  had  in  truth  staid  long  enough ;  for 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  his  guns  and  wagons  were 
tugged  away  by  long  teams  of  oxen.f 


♦  The  reader  will  remember  Corporal  Trim's  explanation  of  radical 
heat  and  radical  moisture.  Sterne  is  an  authority  not  to  be  despised  on 
these  subjects.  His  boyhood  was  passed  in  barracks :  he  was  constantly 
Ustening  to  the  talk  of  old  soldiers  who  had  served  under  King  Wiliiam, 
ind  has  used  their  stories  like  a  man  of  true  genius. 

1  Story;  William  to  Waldeck,  Sept.  22,  1690;  London  Gazette,  Sept. 
V    Berwick  asserts  that  when  the  siege  was  raised  not  a  drop  of  raio 
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The  history  of  the  first  siege  of  Limerick  bears,  in  some 
respects,  a  remarkable  analogy  to  the  history  of  the  siege  or 
Londonderry.  The  southern  city  was,  like  the  northern  city- 
the  last  asylum  of  a  Church  and  of  a  nation.  Both  places 
were  crowded  by  fugitives  from  all  parts  of  Ireland.  Both 
places  appeared  to  men  who  had  made  a  regular  study  of  the 
art  of  war  incapable  of  resisting  an  enemy.  Both  were,  in  the 
moment  of  extreme  danger,  abandoned  by  those  commanders 
who  should  have  defended  them.  Lauzun  and  Tyrconnel  de 
serted  Limerick  as  Cunningham  and  Lundy  had  deserted  Lon- 
donderry. In  both  cases,  religious  and  patriotic  enthusiasm 
struggled  unassisted  against  great  odds ;  and,  in  both  cases, 
religious  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  did  what  veteran  warriors 
had  pronounced  it  absurd  to  attempt. 

It  was  with  no  pleasurable  emotions  that  Lauzun  and  Tyr- 
connel learned  at  Galway  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  conflict  in 
which  they  had  refused  to  take  a  part.  They  were  weary 
of  Ireland ;  they  were  apprehensive  that  their  conduct  might 
be  unfavorably  represented  in  France ;  they  therefore  deter- 
mined to  be  beforehand  with  their  accusers,  and  took  ship  to- 
gether for  the  Continent. 

Tyrconnel,  before  he  departed,  delegated  his  civil  authority 
to  one  council,  and  his  military  authority  to  another.  The 
young  Duke  of  Berwick  was  declared  Commander  in  Chief; 
but  this  dignity  was  merely  nominal.  Sarsfield,  undoubtedly 
the  first  of  Irish  soldiers,  was  placed  last  in  the  list  of  the 
councillors  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted  ; 
and  some  believed  that  he  would  not  have  been  in  the  list  at 
all,  had  not  the  Viceroy  feared  that  the  omission  of  so  popular 
a  name  might  produce  a  mutiny. 

William  meanwhile  had  reached  Waterford,  and  had  sailed 
thence  for  England.  Before  he  embarked,  he  entrusted  the 
government  of  Ireland  to  three  Lords  Justices.  Henry  Sid- 
had  fallen  during  a  month,  that  none  fell  during  the  following  three 
weeks,  and  that  William  pretended  that  the  weather  was  wet  merely  to 
hide  the  shame  of  his  defeat.  Story,  who  was  on  the  spot,  says,  "  It  was 
cloudy  all  about,  and  rained  very  fast,  so  that  everybody  began  to  dread 
the  consequences  of  it ;  "  and  again,  *  The  rain  which  had  already  tallen 
had  softened  the  ways. .  .  .  This  was  one  main  reason  for  raising  the 
siege  :  for,  if  we  had  not,  granting  the  weather  to  continue  bad,  we  niust 
either  have  taken  the  town,  or  of  necessity  have  lost  our  cannon."  Du- 
mont,  another  eyewitness,  says  that  before  the  siege  was  raised  tie  rains 
lad  l)een  most  violent;  that  the  Shannon  was  swollen;  that  the  earth  was 
leaked ;  that  the  horses  could  not  keep  their  feet. 
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ney,  now  Viscount  Sidney,  stood  first  in  the  commission  ;  and 
with  him  were  joined  Coningsby  and  Sir  Charles  Porter. 
Porter  had  formerly  held  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Kingdom,  had, 
merely  because  he  was  a  Protestant,  been  deprived  of  it  by 
James,  and  had  now  received  it  again  from  the  hand  of  William. 

On  the  sixth  of  September  the  King,  after  a  voyage  of 
twenty-four  hours,  landed  at  Bristol.  Thence  he  travelled  to 
London,  stopping  by  the  road  at  the  mansions  of  some  grea,t 
lords  ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  all  those  who  were  thus  hon- 
ored were  Tories.  He  was  entertained  one  day  at  Badmin* 
ton  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
brought  himself  with  great  difficulty  to  take  the  oaths,  and  on 
a  subsequent  day  at  a  large  house  near  Marlborough,  wiiich 
in  our  own  time,  before  the  great  revolution  produced  by  rail 
ways,  was  renowned  as  one  of  the  best  inns  in  England,  but 
which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.  William  was  everywhere  received  with  marks  of 
respect  and  joy.  His  campaign  indeed  had  not  ended  quite 
so  prosperously  as  it  had  begun ;  but  on  the  whole  his  success 
had  been  great  beyond  expectation,  and  had  fully  vindicated 
the  wisdom  of  his  resolution  to  command  his  army  in  person. 
The  sack  of  Teignmouth  too  was  fresh  ii  the  minds  of  Eng- 
lishmen, and  had  for  a  time  reconciled  all  but  the  most  fanati- 
cal Jacobites  to  each  other  and  to  the  throne.  The  magistracy 
and  clergy  of  the  capital  repaired  to  Kensington  with  thanks 
and  congratulations.  The  people  rang  bells  and  kindled  bon- 
fires. For  the  Pope,  whom  good  Protestants  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  immolate,  the  French  King  was  on  this  occasion  sub- 
stituted, probably  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  insults  which 
had  been  offered  to  the  effigy  of  William  by  the  Parisian  pop- 
ulace. A  waxen  figure,  which  was  doubtless  a  hideous  cari- 
cature of  the  most  graceful  and  majestic  of  princes,  was  dragged 
about  Westminster  in  a  chariot.  Above  was  inscribed,  in 
large  letters,  "  Lewis  the  greatest  tyrant  of  fourteen."  After 
the  procession,  the  image  was  committed  to  the  fiames,  amidst 
loud  huzzas,  in  the  middle  of  Covent  Garden.* 

When  William  arrived  in  London,  the  expedition  destined 
for  Cork  was  ready  to  sail  from  Portsmouth,  and  Marlborough 
had  been  some  time  on  board  waiting  for  a  fair  wind.    He  was 


^London  Gazette,  September  11,  1690;  Narcissus  Luttrell  s  Diarj. 
I  have  seen  a  contemporary  engraving  of  Covent  Garden  as  it  appoarod 
tn  this  night. 
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ftooompanied  by  Graflon.  This  young  man  had  been ,  imrae* 
diately  after  the  departure  of  James,  and  while  the  throne  was 
still  vacant,  named  by  William  Colonel  of  the  First  Regiment 
of  Foot  Guards.  The  Revolution  had  scarcely  been  consum- 
mated, when  signs  of  disaffection  began  to  appear  in  that  regk 
ment,  the  most  important,  both  because  of  its  peculiar  dutiei 
and  because  of  its  numerical  strength,  of  all  the  regiments  ib  ' 
the  army.  It  w^as  thought  that  the  Colonel  had  not  put  thk 
bad  spirit  down  with  a  sufficiently  firm  hand.  He  was  known 
not  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  new  arrangement ;  he  had 
voted  for  a  Regency ;  and  it  was  rumored,  perhaps  withoal 
reason,  that  he  had  dealings  with  Saint  Germains.  The  hon^ 
orable  and  lucrative  command  to  which  he  had  just  been  ap^ 
pointed  was  taken  from  him.*  Though  severely  mortified,  he 
behaved  like  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit.  Bent  on  proving  that 
he  had  been  wrongfully  suspected,  and  animated  by  an  honor-i 
able  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  in  his  profession,  he  ob< 
tained  permission  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  under  Marlborough 
in  Irelandi 

At  length,  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  the  wind  changed. 
The  fleet  stood  out  to  sea,  and  on  the  twenty-first  appeared  be-» 
fore  the  harbor  of  Cork.  The  troops  landed,  and  were  speedily 
joined  by  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  w»fch  several  regiments, 
Dutch,  Danish,  and  French,  detached  from  the  army  which 
had  lately  besieged  Limerick.  The  Duke  immediately  put 
forward  a  claim  which,  if  the  English  general  had  not  been  a 
man  of  excellent  judgment  and  temper,  might  have  been  fatal 
to  the  expedition.  His  Highness  contended  that,  as  a  prince 
of  a  sovereign  house,  he  was  entitled  to  command  in  chief. 
Marlborough  calmly  and  politely  showed  that  the  pretence  was 
unreasonable.  A  dispute  followed,  in  whioh  it  is  said  that  the 
Gksrman  behaved  with  rudeness,  and  the  Englishman  with  that 
gentler  firmness  to  which,  more  perhaps  than  even  to  his  greal 
abilities,  he  owed  his  success  in  life.  At  length  a  Huguenot 
officer  suggested  a  compromise.  Marlborough  consented  ta 
waive  part  of  his  rights,  and  to  allow  precedence  to  the  Duke 
on  the  alternate  days.  The  first  morning  on  which  Marlbo^ 
rough  had  the  command,  he  gave  the  word  **  Wirtemberg.'* 
The  Duke's  heart  was  won  by  this  compliment;  and  o>^  the 
next  day  he  gave  the  w«rd  "  Marlborough." 

But,  whoever  might  give  the  word,  genius  asserted  its  7o4e- 


*  Van  Citters  to  the  States  Qonoral,  March  ^f  9 168t. 
23* 
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feasible  superiority.  Marlborough  was  on  every  day  the  real 
general.  Cork  was  vigorously  attacked.  Outwork  after  out* 
work  was  rapidly  carried.  In  forty-eight  hours  all  was  over. 
The  traces  of  the  short  struggle  may  still  be  seen.  The  old 
fort,  where  the  Irish  made  the  hardest  fight,  lies  in  ruins.  The 
Doric  Cathedral,  so  ungi*acefully  joined  to  the  ancient  tower, 
Btands  on  the  site  of  a  Gothic  edifice  which  was  shattered  by 
the  English  cannon.  In  the  neighboring  churchyard  is  still 
shown  the  spot  where  stood,  during  many  ages,  one  of  those 
round  towers  which  have  perplexed  antiquaries.  This  vener- 
able monument  shared  the  fate  of  the  neighboring  church.  On 
another  spot,  which  is  now  called  the  Mall,  and  is  lined  by  the 
stately  houses  of  banking  companies,  railway  companies,  and 
insurance  companies,  but  which  was  then  a  bog  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Rape  Marsh,  four  English  regiments,  up  to  the 
shoulders  in  water,  advanced  gallantly  to  the  assault.  Grafton, 
ever  foremost  in  danger,  while  struggling  through  the  quagmire, 
was  struck  by  a  shot  from  the  ramparts,  and  was  carried  back 
dying.  The  place  where  he  fell,  then  about  a  hundred  yards 
without  the  city,  but  now  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  business 
and  population,  is  still  called  Grafton  Street.  The  assailants 
had  made  their  way  through  the  swamp,  and  the  close  fighting 
was  just  about  to  begin,  when  a  parley  was  beaten.  Articles 
of  capitulation  were  speedily  adjusted.  The  garrison,  between 
four  and  five  thousand  fighting  men,  became  prisoners.  Marl- 
borough promised  to  intercede  with  the  King  both  for  them  and 
for  the  inhabitants,  and  to  prevent  outrage  and  spoliation.  His 
troops  he  succeeded  in  restraining ;  but  crowds  of  sailors  and 
camp  followers  came  into  the  city  through  the  breach  ;  and  the 
bouses  of  many  Roman  Catholics  were  sacked  before  order 
was  restored. 

No  commander  has  ever  understood  better  than  Marlborough, 
how  to  improve  a  victory.  A  few  hours  after  Cork  had  fallen, 
his  cavalry  were  ou  the  road  to  Kinsale.  A  trumpeter  was 
sent  to  summon  the  place.  The  Irish  threatened  to  hang  him 
for  bringing  such  a  message,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  retired 
into  two  forts  called  the  Old  and  the  New.  The  English  horse 
arrived  just  in  time  to  extinguish  the  fiames.  Marlborough 
speedily  followed  with  his  infantry.  The  Old  Fort  was  scaled ; 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  who  defended  it  were  all  killed 
Dr  taken.  The  New  Fort  it  was  necessary  to  attack  in  a  more 
methodical  way.  Batteries  were  planted ;  trenches  were 
opened ;  mmes  were  sprung  ;  in  a  few  days  the  besiegers  were 
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masters  of  the  counterscarp ;  and  all  was  ready  for  storming 
when  the  governor  offered  to  capitulate.  The  garrison^  twelve 
hundred  strong,  was  sulFered  to  retire  to  Limerick ;  but  the 
conquerors  took  possession  of  the  stores,  which  were  of  con- 
siderable value.  Of  all  the  Irish  ports  Kinsale  was  the  best 
situated  for  intercourse  with  France.  Here,  therefore,  was  a 
plenty  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Munster.  At  Limerick 
bread  and  wine  were  luxuries  which  generals  and  privy  coun- 
cillors were  not  always  able  to  procure.  But  in  the  New  Fort 
of  Kinsale  Marlborough  found  a  thousand  barrels  of  wheat 
<and  eiglity  pipes  of  claret. 

His  success  had  been  complete  and  rapid ;  and  indeed,  had 
it  not  been  rapid,  it  would  not  have  been  complete.  His 
campaign,  short  as  it  was,  had  been  long  enough  to  allow  time 
for  the  deadly  work  which,  in  that  age,  the  moist  earth  and  air 
of  Ii*eland  seldom  failed,  in  the  autumnal  season,  to  perform 
on  English  soldiers.  The  malady  which  had  thinned  the  ranks 
of  Schomberg's  army  at  Dundalk,  and  which  had  compelled 
William  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  estuary  of  the  Shan- 
non, had  begun  to  appear  at  Kinsale.  Quick  and  vigorous  as 
Marlborough's  operations  were,  he  lost  a  much  greater  number 
of  men  by  disease  than  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  He  pre- 
sented himself  at  Kensington  only  five  weeks  after  he  had 
sailed  from  Portsmouth,  and  was  most  graciously  received. 
**  No  officer  living,"  said  William,  "  who  has  seen  so  little  ser- 
vice as  my  Lord  Marlborough,  is  so  fit  for  great  commands.*'* 

In  Scotland,  as  in  Ireland,  the  aspect  of  things  had,  during 
this  memorable  summer,  changed  greatly  for  the  better.  That 
club  of -discontented  Whigs  which  had,  in  the  preceding  year, 
ruled  the  Parliament,  brow-beaten  the  ministers,  refused  the 
supplies,  and  stopped  the  signet,  had  sunk  under  general  con- 
tempt, and  had  at  length  ceased  to  exist.  There  was  har- 
mony between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Estates ;  and  the  long 
contest  between  two  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  had 
be^n  terminated  in  the  only  way  compatible  with  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

This  happy  turn  in  affairs  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  ei> 
rors  of  the  perfidious,  turbulent  and  revengeful  Montgomery. 


*  As  to  Marlborough's  expedition,  see  Story's  Impartial  History  j  the 
Life  of  James,  ii.  419,  420 ;  London  GazeUe,  Oct.  6,  13,  16,  27,  30,  1690) 
Monthly  Mercury  for  Nov.  1690;  Histor}-  of  King  William,  1702;  Bar 
ttet,  ii.  6^ ;  the  Life  of  Joseph  Pike,  a  Quaker  of  Cork. 
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Some  weeks  a^er  the  close  of  that  session  during  which  he  had 
exercised  a  boundless  authority  over  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
he  went  to  London  with  his  two  principal  confederates,  the 
Karl  of  Annandale  and  the  Lord  Boss.  The  three  had  an 
audience  of  William,  and  presented  to  him  a  manifesto  setting 
forth  what  they  demanded  for  the  public.  They  would  very 
soon  have  changed  their  tone  if  he  would  have  granted  what 
they  demanded  for  themselves.  But  he  resented  their  conduct 
deeply,  and  was  determined  not  to  pay  them  for  annoying  him 
The  reception  which  he  gave  them  convinced  them  that  they  had 
no  favor  to  expect.  Montgomery's  passions  were  fierce ;  hia 
wants  were  pressing ;  he  was  miserably  poor ;  and,  if  he  could 
not  speedily  force  himself  into  a  lucrative  office,  he  would  be  in 
danger  of  rotting  in  a  jail.  Since  his  services  were  not  likely 
to  be  bought  by  William,  they  must  be  offered  to  James.  A 
broker  was  easily  found.  Montgomery  was  an  old  acquaintance 
of  Ferguson.  The  two  traitors  soon  understood  each  other. 
They  were  kindred  spirits,  differing  widely  in  intellectual 
power,  but  equally  vain,  restless,  false,  and  malevolent.  Mont- 
gomery was  introduced  to  Neville  Payne,  one  of  the  most  adroit 
and  resolute  agents  of  the  exiled  family.  Payne  had  been 
long  well  known  about  town  as  a  dabbler  in  poetry  and  politics. 
He  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  indiscreet  and  unfortu- 
nate Coleman,  and  had  been  committed  to  Newgate  as  an  ac- 
complice in  the  Popish  plot.  His  moral  character  had  not 
stood  high ;  but  he  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  he 
possessed  courage  and  fidelity  worthy  of  a  better  cause  than 
that  of  James  and  of  a  better  associate  than  Montgomery. 

The  negotiation  speedily  ended  in  a  treaty  of  alliance. 
Payne  confidently  proniised  Montgomery,  not  merely  pardon, 
but  riches,  power,  and  dignity.  Montgomery  as  confidently 
undertook  to  induce  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  to  recall  the 
rightful  King.  Ross  and  Annandale  readily  agreed  to  what- 
ever their  able  and  active  colleague  proposed.  An  adventurer, 
who  was  sometimes  called  Simpson  and  sometimes  Jones,  who 
was  perfectly  willing  to  serve  or  to  betray  any  government  for 
hire,  and  who  received  wages  at  once  from  Portland  and  from 
Neville  Payne,  undertook  to  carry  the  offers  of  the  Club  to 
James.  Montgomery  and  his  two  noble  accomplices  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  there  proceeded  to  form  a  coalition  with  their 
old  enemies,  the  defenders  of  prelacy  and  of  arbitrary  power.* 


*  Balcarras ;  Auuandale's  ConfeMion  in  the  Leven  and  Melvilie  P» 
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The  Scottish  opposition,  strangely  made  up  of  two  factioofa, 
one  zealous  for  bishops,  the  other  zealous  for  synods,  one 
hostile  to  all  liberty,  the  other  impatient  of  all  government, 
flattered  itself  during  a  short  time  with  hopes  that  the  civil 
war  would  break  out  in  the  Highlands  with  redoubled  fury. 
But  those  hopes  were  disappointed.  In  the  spring  of  1690  an 
officer  named  Buchan  arrived  in  Lochaber  from  Ireland.  He 
bore  a  commission  which  appointed  him  general  in  chief  of  all 
the  forces  which  were  in  arms  for  King  James  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  ^  Cannon,  who  had,  since  the  death  of 
Dundee,  held  the  first  post  and  h&d  proved  himself  unfit  for  it, 
became  second  in  command.  Little  however  was  gained  by 
the  change.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  induce  the  Gaelic 
princes  to  renew  the  war.  Indeed,  but  for  the  influence  aod 
eloquence  of  Lochiel,  not  a  sword  would  have  been  drawn  for 
the  House  of  Stuart.  He,  with  some  difficulty,  persuaded  the 
chieftains,  who  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  fought  at  Killie* 
crankie,  to  come  to  a  resolution  that,  before  the  end  of  the 
summer,  they  would  muster  all  their  followers  and  march  into 
the  Lowlands,  In  the  mean  time  twelve  hundred  mountain- 
eers of  different  tribes  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  Buchan, 
who  undertook,  with  this  force,  to  keep  the  English  garrisons 
in  constant  alarm  by  feints  and  incursions,  till  the  season  for 
more  important  operations  should  arrive.  He  accordingly 
marched  into  Strathspey.  But  all  his  plans  were  speedily 
disconcerted  by  the  boldness  and  dexterity  of  Sir  Thomas 
Livingstone,  who  held  Inverness  for  King  William.  Living, 
stone,  guided  and  assisted  by  the  Grants,  who  were  firmly 
attached  to  the  new  government,  came,  with  a  strong  body  of 
cavalry  and  dragoons,  by  forced  marches  and  through  arduous 
defiles,  to  the  place  where  the  Jacobites  had  taken  up  their 
quarters.  He  reached  the  camp  fires  at  dead  of  night.  The 
first  alarm  was  given  by  the  rush  of  the  horses  over  the  terri- 
fied sentinels  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  Celts  who  lay 
^sleeping  in  their  plaids.  Buchan  escaped  bareheaded  and 
without  his  sword.  Cannon  ran  away  in  his  shirt.  The  con- 
querors lost  not  a  man.  Four  hundred  Highlanders  were 
killed  or  taken.     The  rest  fied  to  their  hills  and  mists.* 

pen ;  Burnet,  ii.  35.     As  to  Payne,  see  the  Second  Modest  Inquiry  into 
the  Cause  of  the  present  Disasters,  1 690. 

*  Balcarras;  Mackay's  Memoirs;  History  of  the  late  Kevolution  in 
Scotland,  1690*,  XVivingstone*8  Report,  dated  May  1;  London  Gazette 
liaj  12,  1690. 
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This  event  put  an  end  to  all  thoughts  of  civil  war.  The 
^thering  which  had  been  planned  for  the  summer  never  took 
place.  Lochiel,  even  if  he  had  been  willing,  was  not  able  to 
sustain  any  longer  the  falling  cause.  He  had  been  laid  on  his 
bed  by  a  mishap  which  would  alone  suffice  to  show  how  little 
could  be  effected  by  a  confederacy  of  the  petty  kings  of  the 
mountains.  At  a  consultation  of  the  Jacobite  leaders,  a  gen 
tleman  from  the  Lowlands  spoke  with  severity  of  those  syco- 
phants who  had  changed  their  religion  to  curry  favor  with 
King  James.  Glengarry  was  one  of  Uiose  people  who  think 
it  dignified  to  suppose  that  everybody  is  always  insulting 
them.  He  took  it  into  his  head  that  some  allusion  to  himself 
was  meant.  "  I  am  as  good  a  Protestant  as  you  ;"  he  cried, 
and  added  a  word  not  to  be  patiently  borne  by  a  man  of  spirit* 
In  a  moment  both  swords  were  out.  Lochiel  thrust  himself 
between  the  combatants,  and,  while  forcing  them  asunder 
received  a  wound  which  was  at  first  believed  to  be  mortal.* 

So  effectually  had  the  spirit  of  the  disaffected  clans  been 
cowed  that  Mackay  marched  unresisted  from  Perth  into 
Lochaber,  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Inverlochy,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  his  favorite  design  of  erecting  at  that  place 
a  fortress  which  might  overawe  the  mutinous  Camerons  and 
Macdonalds.  In  a  few  days  the  walls  were  raised ;  the  ditches 
were  sunk  ;  the  palisades  were  fixed ;  demiculverins  from  a 
ship  of  war  were  ranged  along  the  parapets  ;  and  the  general 
departed,  leaving  an  officer  named  Hill  in  command  of  a  suffi- 
cient garrison.  Within  the  defences  there  was  no  want  of 
oatmeal,  red  herrings,  and  beef;  and  there  was  rather  a  super- 
abundance of  brandy.  The  new  stronghold,  which,  hastily  and 
rudely  as  it  had  been  constructed,  seemed  doubtless  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood  the  most  stupendous  work  that  power 
and  science  united  had  ever  produced,  was  named  Fort  Wil- 
liam in  honor  of  the  King.f 

By  this  time  the  Scottish  Parliament  had  reassembled  at 
Edinburgh.  William  had  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  decide 
what  course  should  be  taken  with  that  capricious  and  unruly 
body.     The  English  Commons  had  sometimes  put  him  out  of 

*  History  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Scotland,  1690. 

t  Mackay's  Memoirs  and  Letters  to  Hamilton  of  June  20  and  24, 1690; 
Colonel  Hill  to  Melville,  July  10,  26  ;  London  Gazette,  July  17,  21.  Ai 
to  Inverlochy,  see  among  the  CuUoden  papers,  a  plan  for  preserving  the 

r)ace  of  the  Highlands,  drawn  np,  at  this  time,  by  the  father  of  PrAsidenA 
'>rhes. 
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temper,  Yet  they  had  granted  him  millions,  and  had  never 
asked  from  him  such  concessions  as  had  been  imperiously 
demanded  by  the  Scottish  legislature,  which  could  give  him 
little  and  had  given  him  nothing.  The  English  statesmen 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal  did  not  generally  stand  or  deserve 
to  stand  high  in  his  esteem.  Yet  few  of  them  were  so  utterly 
false  and  shameless  as  the  leading  Scottish  politicians.  Hamil- 
ton was,  in  morality  and  honor,  rather  above  than  below  his 
fellows  ;  and  even  Hamilton  was  fickle,  false,  and  greedy.  "  1 
wish  to  heaven,"  William  was  once  provoked  into  exclaiming, 
"  that  Scotland  were  a  thousand  miles  off,  and  that  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  were  King  of  it.  Then  I  should  be  rid  of  them 
both." 

After  much  deliberation  William  determined  to  send  Mel- 
ville down  to  Edinburgh  as  Lord  High  Commissioner.  Mel- 
ville was  not  a  great  statesman  ;  he  was  not  a  great  orator  ;  he 
did  not  look  or  move  like  the  representative  of  royalty ;  his 
character  was  not  of  more  than  standard  purity ;  and  the 
standard  of  purity  among  Scottish  Senators  was  not  high  ;  but 
he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  prudence  or  temper ;  and  he 
succeeded,  on  the  whole,  better  than  a  man  of  much  higher 
qualities  might  have  done. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  Session,  the  friends  of  the 
government  desponded,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  were 
sanguine.  Montgomery's  head,  though  by  no  means  a  weak 
one,  had  been  turned  by  the  triumphs  of  the  preceding  year. 
He  believed  that  his  intrigues  and  his  rhetoric  had  completely 
subjugated  the  Estates.  It  seemed  to  him  impossible  that, 
having  exercised  a  boundless  empire  in  the  Parliament  House 
when  the  Jacobites  were  absent,  he  should  be  defeated  when 
they  were  present,  and  ready  to  support  "whatever  he  proposed. 
He  had  not  indeed  found  it  easy  to  prevail  on  them  to  attend ; 
for  they  could  not  take  their  seats  without  taking  the  oaths. 
A  few  of  them  had  some  slight  scruple  of  conscience  about 
forswearing  themselves  ;  and  many,  who  did  not  know  what 
a  scruple  of  conscience  meant,  were  apprehensive  that  they 
might  offend  the  rightful  King  by  vowing  fealty  to  the  actual 
King.  Some  Lords,  however,  who  were  supposed  to  be  in 
the  confidence  of  James,  asserted  that,  to  their  knowledge,  he 
wished  his  friends  to  perjure  themselves ;  and  this  assertion 
induced  most  of  the  Jacobites,  with  Balcarras  at  their  head,  to 
be  guilty  of  perfidy  aggravated  by  impiety.* 

^  fialcaiTM. 
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It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  Montgomery's  faction,  evcsn 
with  this  reinforcement,  was  no  longer  a  majority  of  the  legis" 
lature.  For  every  supporter  that  he  had  gained  he  had  lost 
two.  He  had  committed  an  error  which  has  more  than  oncei 
in  British  history,  been  fatal  to  great  parliamentary  leaders. 
He  had  imagined  that,  as  soon  as  he  chose  to  coalesce  with 
those  to  whom  he  had  recently  been  opposed,  all  his  followers 
would  imitate  his  example.  He  soon  found  that  it  was  much 
easier  to  inflame  animosities  than  to  appease  them.  The  ^eat 
body  of  Whigs  and  Presbyterians  shrank  from  the  fellowship 
of  the  Jacobites.  Some  waverers  were  purchased  by  the  gov- 
ernment ;  nor  was  the  purchase  expensive ;  for  a  sum  which 
would  hardly  be  missed  in  the  English  Treasury  was  immense 
in  the  estimation  of  the  needy  barons  of  the  North.*  Thus 
the  scale  was  turned  ;  and,  in  the  Scottish  Parliaments  of  that 
age,  the  turn  of  the  scale  was  every  thing ;  the  tendency  of 
majorities  was  always  to  increase,  the  tendency  of  minorities 
to  diminish. 

The  first  question  on  which  a  vote  was  taken  related  to  the 
election  of  a  borough.  The  ministers  carried  their  point  by 
six  voices.f  In  an  instant  every  thing  was  changed ;  the  spell 
was  broken  ;  the  Club,  from  being  a  bugbear,  became  a  laugh- 
ingstock ;  the  timid  and  the  venal  passed  over  in  crowds  from 
the  weaker  to  the  stronger  side.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  op? 
position  attempted  to  revive  the  disputes  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  King  had  wisely  authorized  Melville  to  give  up 
the  Committee  of  Articles.  The  Estates,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  no  disposition  to  pass  another  Act  of  Incapacitation,  to 
censure  the  government  for  opening  the  Courts  of  Justice,  oi 
to  question  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  name  "the  Judges.  An 
extraordinary  supply  tvas  voted,  small  according  to  the  notions 
of  English  financiers,  but  large  for  the  means  of  Scotland. 
The  sum  granted  was  a  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  to  be  raised  in  the  course  of  four  years.! 

The  Jacobites,  who  found  that  they  had  forsworn  themselves 
to  no  purpose,  sate,  bowed  down  by  shame,  and  writhing  with 
vexation ;  while  Montgomery,  who  had  deceived  himself  and 
them,  and  who,  in  his  rage,  had  utterly  lost,  not  indeed  his 


*  Soe  the  instructions  to  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  in  the  Leveii  snd 
Melville  Papers, 
t  Balcarras. 
J  Act^  Pari.  June  7,  1  '590. 
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parts  and  fluency,  but  all  decoinina  and  self-command,  scolded 
like  a  waterman  on  the  Thames,  and  was  answered  with 
equal  asperity  and  even  more  than  equal  ability  by  Sir  John 
Dalrymple.* 

The  most  important  acts  of  this  Session  were  those  which 
fixed  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Scotland.  By  the  Claim 
of  Right  it  had  been  declared  that  the  authority  of  Bishops 
was  an  insupportable  grievance ;  and  William,  by  accepting 
the  Crown,  had  bound  himself  not  to  uphold  an  institution  con- 
demned by  the  very  instrument  on  which  his  title  to  the  Crown 
depended.  But  the  Claim  of  Right  had  not  defined  the  form 
of  Church  government  which  was  to  be  substituted  for  episco- 
pacy ;  and,  during  the  stormy  Session  held  in  the  summer  o^ 
1689,  the  violence  of  the  Club  had  made  legislation  impossible. 
During  many  months  therefore  every  thing  had  been  in  con- 
fusion. One  polity  had  been  pulled  down ;  and  no  other  polity 
had  been  set  up.  In  the  Western  Lowlands,  the  beneficed 
clergy  had  been  so  effectually  rabbled,  that  scarcely  one  of 
them  had  remained  at  his  post.  In  Berwickshire,  the  three 
Lothians  and  Sterlingshire,  most  cf  the  curates  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  Privy  Council  for  not  obeying  that  vote  of  the* 
Convention  which  had  directed  all  ministers  of  parishes,  on 
pain  of  deprivation,  to  proclaim  Willam  and  Mai^  King  and 
Queen  of  Scotland.  Thus,  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
realm,  there  was  no  public  worship  except  what  was  performed 
by  Presbyterian  divines,  who  sometimes  officiated  in  tents,  and 
sometimes,  without  any  legal  right,  took  possession  of  the 
churches.  But  there  were  large  districts,  especially  on  the  north 
of  the  Tay,  where  the  people  had  no  strong  feeling  against 
episcopacy ;  and  there  were  many  priests  who  w«re  not  dis- 
posed to  lose  their  manses  and  stipends  for  the  sake  of  King 
James.  Hundreds  of  the  old  curates,  therefore,  having  been 
neither  hunted  by  the  populace  nor  deposed  by  the  Council, 
still  performed  their  spiritual  functions.  Every  minister  was, 
during  this  time  of  transition,  free  to  conduct  the  service  and 
to  administer  the  sacraments  as  he  thought  fit.  There  was  no 
controlling  authority.  The  legislature  had  taken  away  the  juris* 
diction  of  Bishops,  and  had  not  established  the  jurisdiction  of 
Synods,  t 


*  Balcarras. 

t  Faithful  Contendings  Displayed ;  Case  of  the  present  ^Vfflicted  Epifl- 
fopai  Clergy  in  Scotland,  1690. 
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To  put  an  end  to  this  anarchy  was  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
the  ] Parliament.  Melville  had,  with  the  powerful  assistance  of 
Carstairs,  obtained,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  English 
Tories,  authority  to  assent  to  such  ecclesiastical  arrangements 
as  might  satisfy  the  Scottish  ^nation.  One  of  the  first  laws 
which  the  Lord  Commissioner  touched  with  the  sceptre  repealed 
the  -Act  of  Supremacy.  He  next  gave  the  royal  assent  to  a 
law  enacting  that  those  Presbyterian  divines  who  had  been 
pastors  of  parishes  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  and  had,  after 
the  Restoration,  been  ejected  for  refusing  to  acknowledge 
episcopal  authority,  should  be  restored.  The  number  of  those 
pastors  had  originally  been  about  three  hundred  and  fifty ;  but 
not  more  than  sixty  were  still  living.* 

The  Estates  then  proceeded  to  fix  the  national  creed.  The 
Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
Westminster,  the  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechism,  and  the 
Directory,  were  considered  by  every  good  Presbyterian  as  the 
standards  of  orthodoxy  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  legislature 
would  recognize  them  as  such.f  This  hope,  however,  was  in 
part  disappointed.  The  C«mfession  was  read  at  great  length, 
amidst  much  yawning,  and  adopted  without  alteration.  But, 
when  it  was  proposed  that  the  Catechisms  and  the  Directory 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  ill-humor  of  the  au- 
dience broke  forth  into  murmurs.  For  that  love  of  long  ser- 
mons which  was  strong  in  the  Scottish  commonalty  was  not 
shared  by  the  Scottish  aristocracy.  The  Parliament  had  al- 
ready been  listening  during  three  hours  to  dry  theology,  and 
was  not  inclined  to  hear  any  thing  more  about  original  sin  and 
election.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  said  that  the  Estates  had 
ah'eady  done  all  that  was  essential.  They  had  given  their 
sanction  to  a  digest  of  the  great  principles  of  Chi'istiahity.  The 
rest  might  well  be  left  to  the  Church.  The  weary  majority 
eagsrly  assented,  in  spite  of  the  muttering  of  some  zealous 
Presbyterian  ministers  who  had  been  admitted  to  hear  the 
debate,  and  who  could  sometimes  hardly  restrain  themselves 
from  taking  part  in  it.t 

The  memorable  law  which  fixed  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 

*  Act.  Pari.  April  25,  1690. 

t  See  the  Humble  Address  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  and  Professoi'S 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  His  Grace  His  Majesty's  High  Commissionftr 
and  to  the  Ri^ht  Honourable  the  Estates  of  Parliament. 

J  See  tiie  Account  of  tlie  late  Establisiimunt  of  Presbyterian  (joveni 
ment  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  Anno   1690.     This  is  an  £piflO> 
paliaa  uaiTative.    Act.  Pari.  May  26,  1690. 
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don  of  Scotland  was  brought  in  by  the  Earl  of  Sutherland. 
By  this  law  the  synodical  polity  was  reestablished.  The  rule 
of  the  Church  was  entrusted  to  the  sixty  ejected  ministers  who 
had  just  been  restored,  and  to  such  other  persons,  whether  min- 
isters or  elders,  as  the  Sixty  should  think  fit  to  admit  to  a  par- 
ticipation of  power.  The  Sixty  and  their  nominees  were  au- 
thorized to  visit  all  the  parishes  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  turn 
out  all  ministers  who  were  deficient  in  abilities,  scandalous  in 
morals,  or  unsound  in  faith.  Those  parishes  which  had,  during 
the  interregnum,  t)een  deserted  by  their  pastors,  or,  in  plain 
words,  those  parishes  of  which  the  pastors  had  been  rabbled, 
were  declai-ed  vacant* 

To  the  clause  which  reestablished  synodical  government  no 
serious  opposition  appears  to  have  been  made.  But  three  days 
were  spent  in  discussing  the  question  whether  the  Sovereign 
fihould  have  power  to  convoke  and  to  dissolve  ecclesiastical  as- 
semblies ;  and  the  point  was  at  last  left  in  dangerous  ambiguity. 
Some  other  clauses  were  long  and  vehemently  debated.  It  was 
Baid  that  the  immense  power  given  to  the  Sixty  was  incompat- 
ible with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  polity  wiiich  the  Es- 
tates were  about  to  set  up.  That  principle  was  that  all  pres- 
byters were  equal,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  order  of 
ministers  of  religion  superior  to  the  order  of  presbyters. 
What  did  it  matter  whether  the  Sixty  were  called  prelates 
or  not,  if  they  were  to  lord  it  with  more  than  prelatical  author- 
ity over  God's  heritage?  To  the  argument  that  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  was,  in  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  Church,  the  most  convenient  that  could  be  made,  the  ob- 
jectors replied  that  such  reasoning  might  suit  the  mouth  of  an 
Erastian,  but  -  that  all  orthodox  Presbyterians  held  the  parity 
of  ministers  to  be  ordained  by  Christ,  and  that,  where  Christ 
had  spoken.  Christians  were  not  at  liberty  to  consider  what  was 
convenient. 

With  much  greater  warmth  and  much  stronger  reason  the 
minority  attacked  the  clause  which  sanctioned  the  lawless  acts 
of  the  Western  fanatics.  Surely,  it  was  said,  a  rabbled  curate 
might  well  be  left  to  the  severe  scrutiny  of  the  sixty  Inquisitors. 
If  he  was  deficient  in  parts  or  learning,  if  he  was  loose  in  life, 
if  he  was  heterodox  in  doctrine,  those  stem  judges  would  not 

>»  ■         ■  ■  I  ■■  .  ■  -    I  ■■    I,-—  ■  -  ■»■-■■  ■  ■■         ■-  ■         ■  I    ■ ^■     »i     ^  —  ^  .^^  >  ■    ^ 

*  Act.  Pari.  June  7,  1 690. 

1  An  Historical  Relation  of  the  late  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  in 
«  Letter  from  a  Person  in  Edinburgh  to  his  Friend  in  London.  Iiondoiv 
licensed  Ax>Ti\  20,  1691. 
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fiul  to  detect  and  to  depose  him.  They  would  prolably  Ihink 
a  game  at  bowls,  a  prayer  borrowed  from  the  English  Liturgy, 
or  a  sermon  in  which  the  slightest  taint  of  Arminianism  could 
be  discovered,  a  sufficient  reason  for  pronouncing  his  benefice 
vacant,  Was  it  not  monstrous,  after  constituting  a  tribunal 
^xun  which  he  could  scarcely  hope  for  bare  justice,  to  condemn 
him  without  allowing  him  to  appear  even  before  that  tribunal, 
to  condemn  him  without  a  trial,  to  condemn  him  without  an  ac- 
cusation ?  Did  ever  any  geave  senate,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  treat  a  man  as  a  criminal  merely  because  he  had 
been  robbed,  pelted,  hustled,  dragged  through  snow  and  mire, 
and  threatened  with  death  if  he  returned  to  the  house  which 
was  his  by  law  ?  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  glad  to  have  so  good 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  new  Lord  Commissioner,  spoke 
with  great  vehemence  against  this  odious  clause.  We  are  told 
that  no  attempt  was  made  no  answer  him ;  and,  though  those 
who  tell  us  so  were  zealous  Episcopalians,  we  may  easily  be- 
lieve their  report ;  for  what  answer  was  it  possible  to  return  ? 
Melville,  on  whom  the  chief  responsibility  lay,  sate  on  the  throne 
in  profound  silence  thi'ough  the  whole  of  this  tempestuous  de- 
bate. It  is  probable  that  his  conduct  was  determined  by  con- 
siderations which  prudence  and  shame  prevented  him  fi'om  ex- 
plaining. The  state  of  the  southwestern  shires  was  such  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  put  the  rabbled  ministers  in 
possession  of  their  dwellings  and  churches  without  employing  a 
military  force,  without  garrisoning  every  manse,  without  plac- 
ing guards  round  every  pulpit,  and  without  handing  over  some 
ferocious  enthusiasts  to  the  Provost  Marshal ;  and  it  would  be 
no  easy  task  for  the  government  to  keep  down  by  the  sword  at 
once  the  Jacobites  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Covenanters  of  tlie 
Lowlands.  The  majority,  having  made  up  their  minds  for  rea- 
sons which  could  not  well  be  produced,  became  clamorous  for  the 
question.  "  No  more  debate,"  was  the  cry  :  "  We  have  heard 
enough :  a  vote !  a  vote  ! "  The  question  was  put  according  to 
the  Scottish  form,  "  Approve  or  not  approve  the  article  ?  "  Ha- 
milton insisted  that  the  question  should  be  "  Approve  or  not  ap- 
prove the  rabbling  ?  "  After  much  altercation,  he  was  overruled, 
and  the  clause  passed.  Only  fifteen  or  sixteen  members  voted 
with  him.  He  warmly  and  loudly  exclaimed,  amidst  much  angry 
interruption,  that  he  was  sorry  to  see  a  Scottish  Parliament 
disgiace  itself  by  such  iniquity.  He  then  left  the  house  with 
several  of  his  fnends.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with 
the  indignation  which   he  expressed.     Yet  we  rmght  to  rc^ 
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member  that  it  is  the  nature  of  injustice  to  generate  injustice. 
There  are  wix)ngs  which  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  repair  with- 
out  committing  other  wrongs  ;  and  such  a  wrong  had  been  done 
to  the  people  of  Scotland  in  the  preceding  generation.  It  was 
because  the  Parliament  of  the  Restoration  had  legislated  in  in- 
solent defiance  of  the  sense  of  the  nation  that  the  Parliament 
of  the  Revolution  had  to  abase  itself  before  the  mob. 

When  Hamilton  and  his  adherents  had  retired,  one  of  the 
preachers  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  hall  called  out  to  the 
members  who  were  near  him  ;  "  Fie !  Fie  !  Do  not  lose  time. 
Make  haste,  and  get  all  over  before  he  comes  back."  This 
advice  was  taken.  Four  or  five  sturdy  Prelatists  staid  to  give 
a  last  vote  against  Presbytery.  Four  or  five  equally  sturdy 
Covenanters  staid  to  mark  their  disHke  of  what  seemed  to  them 
a  compromise  between  the  Lord  and  Baal.  But  the  Act  was 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority.* 

Two  supplementary  Acts  speedily  followed.  One  of  them, 
now  happily  repealed,  required  every  office-bearer  in  every 
University  of  Scotland  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  to 
give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  form  of  Church  govemmentt 
The  other  settled  the  important  and  delicate  question  of  patron- 
age. Ejiox  had,  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  asserted  the 
right  of  every  Christian  congregation  to  choose  its  own  pastor. 
Melville  had  not,  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  gone  quite 
so  far ;  but  he  had  declared  that  no  pastor  could  lawfully  be 
forced  on  an  unwilling  congregation.  Patronage  had  been 
abolished  by  a  Covenanted  Parliament  in  1649,  and  restorer 
by  a  Royalist  Parliament  in  1661.  What  ought  to  be  done  in 
1690,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  decide.  Scarcely  any  question 
seems  to  have  caused  so  much  anxiety  to  William.  He  had, 
in  his  private  instructions,  given  the  Lord  Commissioner  author- 
ity to  assent  to  the  abolition  of  patronage,  if  nothing  else  would 
eaiisfy  the  Estates.  But  this  authority  was  most  unwillicgly 
given ;  and  the  King  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  used.  **  It 
is,"  he  said,  "  the  taking  of  men's  property."  Melville  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  compromise.  Patronage  was  abolished ; 
but  it  was  enacted  that  every  patron  should  receive  six  hundred 
marks  Scots,  equivalent  to  about  thirty-five  pounds  sterling,  as 
a  compensation  for  his  rights.  The  sum  seems  ludicrously 
small.     Yet,  when  the  nature  of  the  property  and  the  poverty 

*  Account  of  the  late  Establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  GoremmenI 
Of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  1690. 
A  Act  Pail.  July  4,  1690 
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of  the .  country  are  considered,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
patron  would  have  made  much  more  by  going  into  the  market. 
The  largest  sum  that  any  member  ventured  to  propose  was 
aine  hundred  marks,  little  more  than  fifty  pounds  sterling.  The 
right  of  proposing  a  minister  was  given  to  a  parochial  council 
consisting  of  the  Protestant  land-owners  and  the  elders.  The 
ongregatlon  might  object  to  the  person  proposed ;  and  the 
Presbytery  was  to  judge  of  the  objections.  This  arrangement 
did  not  give  to  the  people  all  the  power  to  which  even  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline  had  declared  that  they  were  en- 
titled. But  the  odious  namef  of  patronage  was  taken  away ;  it 
was  probably  thought  that  the  elders  and  land-owners  of.  a 
parish  would  seldom  persist  in  nominating  a  person  to  whom 
the  majority  of  the  congregation  had  strong  objections  ;  and  in- 
deed it  does  not  appear  that,  while  the  Act  of  1690  continued 
in  force,  the  peace  of  the  Church  was  ever  broken  by  dis- 
putes such  as  produced  the  schisms  of  1732,  of  1756,  and  of 
1843.* 

Montgomery  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  Es- 
tates from  settling  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  realm.  He  had 
incited  the  zealous  Covenanters  to  demand  what  he  knew 
that  the  government  would  never  grant.  He  had  protested 
against  all  Erastianism,  against  all  compromise,  Dutch  Pres- 
byterianisra,  he  said,  would  not  do  for  Scotland.  She  must 
have  again  the  system  of  1649.  That  system  was  deduced 
from  the  Word  of  God ;  it  was  the  most  powerful  check  that 
had  ever  been  devised  on  the  tyranny  of  wicked  kings ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  restored  without  addition  or  diminution.  His  Jaco- 
bite allies  could  not  conceal  their  disgust  and  mortification  at 
hearing  him  hold  such  language,  and  were  by  no  means  satis- 
fied with  the  explanations  which  he  gave  them  in  private. 
While  they  were  wrangling  with  him  on  this  subject,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  at  Edinburgh  with  important  despatches  from 
James  and  from  Mary  of  Modena.  These  despatches  had  been 
written  in  the  confident  expectation  that  the  large  promises  of 
Montgomery  would  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  Scottish  Estates 
would,  under  his  dexterous  management,  declare  for  the  right- 
ful sovereign  against  the  usurper.  James  was  so  grateful  for 
the  unexpected  support  of  his  old  enemies,  that  he  entirely 
forgot  the  services  and  disregarded  the  feelings  of  his  old 


•  Act.  Pari.  July  19,  1690 ;  Lockhart  to  Melvile,  April  29,  1690. 
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friends.  The  three  chiefs  of  the  Chib,  rebels  and  Puritans  na 
they  were,  had  become  Iiis  favorites.  Annandale  was  to  be  a 
Marquess,  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  Lord  High 
Commissioner.  Montgomery  was  to  be  Earl  of  Ayr  and  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Ross  was  to  be  an  Earl  and  to  command  the 
guards.  An  unprincipled  lawyer  named  James  Stewart,  who 
had  been  deeply  concerned  in  Argyle's  insurrection,  who  had 
changed  sides  and  supported  the  dispensing  power,  who  had 
then  changed  sides  a  second  time  and  concurred  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  who  had  now  changed  sides  a  third  time,  and  was 
scheming  to  bring  aliout  a  Restoration,  was  to  be  Lord  Advo- 
cate. The  Privy  Council,  the  Court  of  Session,  the  army, 
were  to  be  filled  with  Whigs.  A  Council  of  Five  was  ap- 
pointed, which  all  loyal  subjects  were  to  obey  ;  and  in  this 
Council  Annandale,  Ross,  and  Montgomery  formed  the  major- 
ity. Mary  of  Modena  informed  Montgomery  that  five  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  had  been  remitted  to  his  order,  and  that 
five  thousand  more  would  soon  follow.  It  was  impossible  that 
Balcarras  and  those  who  had  acted  with  him  should  not  bitterly 
resent  the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated.  Their'  names 
were  not  even  mentioned.  All  that  they  had  done  and  suffered 
seemed  to  have  faded  from  their  master's  mind.  He  ha«i  now 
given  them  fair  notice  that,  if  they  should,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lands  and  lives,  succeed  in  restoring  him,  all  that  he  had 
to  give  would  be  given  to  those  who  had  deposed  him.  They, 
too,  when  they  read  his  letters,  knew,  what  he  did  not  know 
when  the  letters  were  written,  that  he  had  been  duped  by  the 
confident  boasts  and  promises  of  the  apostate  Whigs.  He  im- 
agined that  the  Club  was  omnipotent  at  Edinburgh ;  and,  in 
truth,  the  Club  had  become  a  mere  byword  of  contempt.  The 
Tory  Jacobites  easily  found  pretexts  for  refusing  to  obey  the 
Presbyterian  Jacobites  to  whom  the  banished  King  had  dele- 
gated his  authority.  They  complained  that  Montgomery  had  not 
shown  them  all  the  despatches  which  he  had  received.  They 
affected  to  suspect  that  he  had  tampered  with  the  seals.  He 
called  God  Almighty  to  witness  that  the  suspicion  was  un- 
founded. But  oaths  were  very  naturally  regarded  as  insulfi- 
cient  guarantees  by  men  who  had  just  been  swearing  allegiance 
to  a  King  against  whom  they  were  conspiring.  There  was  a 
violent  outbreak  of  passion  on  both  sides ;  the  coalition  was 
dissolved ;  the  papers  were  flung  into  the  fire ;  and,  in  a  few 
day>»y  the  infamous  triumvirs  who  had  been,  in  the  short  space 
jf  a  year,  violent   Williamitos  and  violent  Jacobites,  became 
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Williamites  again,  and  attempted  to  make  their  peace  mth  the 
government  by  accusing  each  other.* 

Ross  was  the  first  who  turned  informer.  A.fter  the  fashion 
of  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  he  committed  this 
base  action  with  all  the  forms  of  sanctity.  He  pretended  to  be 
greatly  troubled  in  mind,  sent  for  a  celebrated  Presbyterian 
minister  named  Dunlop,  and  bemoaned  himself  piteously ; 
"  There  is  a  load  on  my  conscience  ;  there  is  a  secret  which  I 
know  that  I  ought  to  disclose  ;  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  do 
it."  Dunlop  prayed  long  and  fervently;  Ross  groaned  and 
wept ;  at  last  it  seemed  that  heaven  had  been  stormed  by  the 
violence  of  supplication ;  the  truth  came  out,  and  many  lies 
with  it.  The  divine  and  the  penitent  then  returned  thanks  to- 
gether. Dunlop  went  with  the  news  to  Melville.  Ross  set  oflf 
for  England  to  make  his  peace  at  court,  and  performed  his 
journey  in  safety,  though  some  of  his  accomplices,  who  had 
heard  of  his  repentance,  but  had  been  little  edified  by  it,  had 
laid  plans  for  cutting  his  throat  by  the  way.  At  London  he 
protested  on  his  honor  and  on  th(^  word  of  a  gentleman,  that  he 
had  been  drawn  in,  that  he  had  always  disliked  the  plot,  and 
that  Montgomery  and  Ferguson  were  the  real  criminals.f 

Dunlop  was,  in  the  mean  time,  magnifying,  wherever  he 
went,  the  divine  goodness  which  had,  by  so  humble  an  instru- 
ment as  himself,  brought  a  noble  person  back  to  the  right  path. 
Montgomery  no  sooner  heard  of  this  wonderful  work  of  grace 
than  he  too  began  to  experience  compunction.  He  went  to 
Melville,  made  a  confession  not  exactly  coinciding  with  Ross's^ 
and  obtained  a  pass  for  England.  William  was  then  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  Mary  was  governing  in  his  stead.  At  her  feet 
Montgomery  threw  himself.  He  tried  to  move  her  pity  by 
speaking  of  his  broken  fortunes,  and  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
her  by  praising  her  sweet  and  affable  manners.  He  gave  up 
to  her  the  names  of  his  fellow  plotters.  He  vowed  to  dedicate 
his  whole  life  to  her  service,  if  she  would  obtain  for  him  some 
place  which  might  enable  him  to  subsist  with  decency.  She 
was  so  much  touched  by  his  supplications  and  fiatteries  that  she 
recommended  him  to  her  husband's  favor ;  but  the  just  dis- 


*  Balcarras ;  Confession  of  Annandale  in  the  Leven  and  Melville 
Papers. 

t  Balearras ;  Notes  of  Ross's  Confession  in  the  Leven  and  Melville 
Papers. 
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trust  and  abhorrence  with  which  William  regarded  Mcntgom- 
ety  were  net  to  be  overcome.* 

Before  the  traitor  had  been  admitted  to  Mary's  presence,  he 
had  obtained  a  promise  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  depart  in 
safety.  The  promise  was  kept.  During  some  months  he  lay 
hid  in  London,  and  contrived  to  carry  on  a  negotiation  with 
Ihe  government.  He  offered  to  be  a  witness  against  his  accom- 
plices on  condition  of  having  a  good  place.  William  would  bid 
no  higher  than  a  pardon.  At  length  the  communications  were 
broken  off.  Montgomery  retired  for  a  time  to  France.  He 
soon  returned  to  London,  and  passed  the  miserable  remnant 
of  his  life  in  forming  plots  which  came  to  nothing,  and  in  writ- 
ing libels  which  are  distinguished  by  the  grace  and  vigor  of 
their  style  from  most  of  the  productions  of  the  Jacobite  pre8s.t 

Annandale,  when  he  learned  that  his  two  accomplices  had 
turned  approvers,  retired  to  Bath,  and  pretended  to  drink  the 
waters.  T'hence  he  was  soon  brought  up  to  London  by  a  war- 
rant. He  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  seduced  into  treason  ; 
but  he  declared  that  he  had  only  said  Amen  to  the  plans  of 
others,  and  that  his  childlike  simplicity  had  been  imposed  on 
by  Montgomery,  that  worst,  that  falsest,  that  most  unquiet  of 
human  beings.  The  noble  penitent  then  proceeded  to  make 
atonement  for  his  own  crime  by  criminating  other  people,  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch,  Whig  and  Tory,  guilty  and  innocent.  Some 
he  accused  on  his  own  knowledge,  and  some  on  mere  hearsay. 
Among  those  whom  he  accused  on  his  own  knowledge  was 
Neville  Payne,  who  had  not,  it  should  seem,  been  mentioned 
either  by  Ross  or  by  Montgomery.}: 

Payne,  pursued  by  messengers  and  warrants,  was  so  ill  ad 
advised  as  to  take  refuge  in  Scotland.  Had  he  remained  in 
England  he  would  have  been  safe ;  for,  though  the  moral 
proofs  of  his  guilt  were  complete,  there  was  not  such  legal 
evidence  as  would  have  satisfied  a  jury  that  he  had  committed 
high  treason;  he  could  not  be  subjected  to  torture  in  order  to 
force  him  to  furnish  evidence  against  himself;  nor  could  he  be 
iong  confined  without  being  brought  to  trial.  But  the  moment 
that  he  passed  the  border  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  govern- 


*  Balcarras ;  Mary's  account  of  her  interview  with  Montgomery,  printed 
among  the  Lcven  and  Melville  Papers. 

t  Compare  Balcarras  with  Burnet,  ii.  62.    The  pamphlet  entitled  Great 
Britain's  Just  Complaint  is  a  good  specimen  of  Montgomery's  manner 

X  Balcari-as  ;  Annandaie's  Confession. 
VOL.  111.  24 
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ment  of  which  he  was  the  deadly  foe.  The  Claim  of  Riglil 
had  recognized  torture  as,  in  cases  like  his,  a  legitimate  mode 
of  obtaining  information  ;  and  no  Habeas  Coipus  Act  secured 
him  against  a  long  detention.  The  unhappy  man  was  arreeted, 
carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  brought  before  the  Privy  Council. 
The  general  notion  was  that  he  was  a  knave  and  a  coward, 
and  that  the  first  sight  of  the  boots  and  thumbscrews  would 
bring  out  all  the  guilty  secrets  with  which  he  had  been  en- 
trusted. But  Payne  had  a  far  braver  spirit  than  those  high- 
born plotters  with  whom  it  was  his  misfortune  to  have  been 
connected.  Twice  he  was  subjected  to  frightful  torments ;  but 
not  a  word  inculpating  himself  or  any  other  person  could  ba 
wrung  out  of  him.  Some  councillors  left  the  board  in  horror. 
But  the  pious  Crawford  presided.  He  was  not  much  troubled 
with  the  weakness  of  compassion  where  an  Amalekite  was 
concerned,  and  forced  the  executioner  to  hammer  in  wedge 
afler  wedge  between  the  knees  of  the  prisoner  till  the  pain  was 
as  great  as  the  human  frame  can  sustain  without  dissolution. 
Payne  was  then  carried  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
long  remained,  utterly  forgotten,  as  he  touchingly  complained, 
by  those  for  whose  sake  he  had  endured  more  than  the  bitter- 
ness of  death,  Yet  no  ingratitude  could  damp  the  ardor  of 
his  fanatical  loyalty ;  and  he  continued,  year  after  year,  in  his 
ceil,  to  plan  insurrections  and  invasions.* 

Before  Payne's  arrest  the  Estates  had  been  adjourned  after 
a  Session  as  important  as  any  that  had  ever  been  held  in*Scot- 
land.  The  nation  generally  acquiesced  in  the  new  ecclesiastical 
constitution.  The  indifferent,  a  large  portion  of  every  society, 
were  glad  that  the  anarchy  was  over,  and  conformed  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as  they  had  conformed  to  the  Episcopal 
Church.  To  the  moderate  Presbyterians  the  settlement  which 
had  been  made  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  Most  of  the 
strict  Presbyterians  brought  themselves  to  accept  it  under  pro- 
test, as  a  large  instalment  of  what  was  due.  They  missed 
indeed  what  they  considered  as  the  perfect  beauty  and  sym- 
metry of  that  Church  which  had,  forty  years  before,  been  the 
glory  of  Scotland.  But,  though  the  second  temple  was  not 
equal  to  the  first,  the  chosen  people  might  well  rejoice  to  think 
that  they  were,  after  a  long  captivity  in   Babylon,  suffered  to 


*  Bamet,  ii.  62 ;  Lockhart  to  Melville,  Aug.  30,  1690 ;  and  Crawford 
to  Melville,  Dec.  II,  1690,  in  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers;  Nevilk 
Payne's  letter  of  Dec.  3, 1692,  printed  in  1693. 
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rebuild,  though  imperfectly,  the  House  of  God  on  the  old 
foundations ;  nor  could  it  misbecome  them  to  feel  for  the  lati- 
tudinarian  William  a  grateful  affection  such  as  the  restored 
Jews  had  felt  for  the  heathen  Cyrus. 

Tliere  were  however  two  parties  which  regarded  the  settle- 
ment of  1690  with  implacable  detestation.  Those  Scotchmen 
whc  were  Episcopalians  on  conviction  and  with  fervor  appear 
to  have  been  few  ;  but  among  them  were  some  persons  superior, 
not  perhaps  in  natural^ parts,  but  in  learning,  in  taste,  and  in 
the  art  of  composition,  to  the  theologians  of  the  sect  which  had 
now  become  dominant.  It  might  not  have  been  safe  for  the 
ejected  Curates  and  Professors  to  give  vent  in  their  own  coun- 
try to  the  anger  which  they  felt.  But  the  English  press  was 
open  to  them ;  and  they  were  sure  of  the  approbation  of  a 
large  part  of  the  English  people.  During  several  years  they 
continued  to  torment  their  enemies  and  to  amuse  the  public 
with  a  succession  of  ingenious  and  spirited  pamphlets.  In 
some  of  these  works  the  hardships  suffered  by  the  rabbled 
priests  of  the  western  shires  are  set  forfh  with  a  skill  which 
irresistibly  moves  pity  and  indignation.  In  others,  the  cruelty 
with  which  the  Covenanters  had  been  treated  during  the  reigns 
of  the  last  two  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart  is  extenuated  by 
every  artifice  of  sophistry.  There  is  much  joking  on  the  bad 
Latin  which  some  Presbyterian  teachers  had  uttered  while 
seated  in  academic  chairs  lately  occupied  by  great  scholars. 
Much  was  said  about  the  ignorant  contempt  which  the  victorious 
barbarians  professed  for  science  and  literature.  They  were 
accused  of  anathematizing  the  modern  systems  of  natural  phi- 
losophy as  damnable  heresies,  of  condemning  geometry  as  a 
soul-destroying  pursuit,  of  discouraging  even  the  study  of 
those  tongues  in  which  the  sacred  books  were  written.  Learn- 
ing, it  was  said,  would  soon  be  extinct  in  Scotland.  The 
Universities,  under  their  new  rulers,  were  languishing  and  must 
soon  perish.  The  booksellers  had  been  half  ruined ;  they  found 
that  the  whole  profit  of  their  business  would«  not  pay  the  rent 
of  their  shops,  and  were  preparing,  to  emigrate  to  some  coun- 
try where  letters  were  held  in  esteem  by  those  whose  office  was 
to  instruct  the  public.  Among  the  ministers  of  religion  no 
purchaser  of  books  was  left.  The  Episcopalian  divine  was 
glad  to  sell  for  a  morsel  of  bread  whatever  part  of  his  library 
had  not  been  torn  to  pieces  or  burned  by  the  Christmas  mobs ; 
and  the  only  library  ot  a  Presbyterian  divine  consisted  of  an 
explanation  ot  the  Apocalypse  and  a  commentary  on  the  Song 
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of  Songs.*  The  pulpit  oratory  of  the  triumphant  party  waa 
an  inexhaustible  subject  of  mirth.  One  little  volume,  entitled 
The  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence  Displayed,  had  an  im- 
mense success  in  the  South  among  both  High  Churchmen  and 
scoffers,  and  is  not  yet  quite  forgotten.  It  was  indeed  a  -book 
well  fitted  to  lie  on  the  hall  table  of  a  Squire  whose  religion' 
consisted  in  hating  extemporaneous  prayer  and  nasal  psalmody. 
On  a  rainy  day,*  when  it  was  impossible  to  hunt  or  shoot,  neither 
the  card  table  nor  the  backgammon  board  would  have  been,  in 
the  intervals  of  the  flagon  and  the  pasty,  so  agreeable  a 
resource.  Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  can  be  found,  in  so  small  a 
compass,  so  large  a  collection  of  ludicrous  quotations  and 
anecdotes.  Some  grave  men,  however,  who  bore  no  love  to 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  or  discipline,  shook  their  heads  over 
this  lively  jest  book,  and  hinted  their  opinion  that  the  writer, 
while  holding  up  to  derision  the  absurd  rhetoric  by  which  coarse- 
minded  and  ignorant  men  tried  to  illustrate  dark  questions  of 
theology  and  to  excite  devotional  feeling  among  the  populace, 
had  sometimes  forgotten  the  reverence  due  to  sacred  things. 
The  effect  which  tracts  of  this  sort  produced  on  the  public 
mind  of  England  could  not  be  folly  discerned  while  England 
and  Scotland  were  independent  of  each  other,  but  manifested 
itself,  very  soon  afler  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  in  a  way 
which  we  still  have  reason,  and  which  our  posterity  will  prob- 
ably long  have  reason,  to  lament. 

The  extreme  Presbyterians  were  as  much  out  of  humor  as 
the  extreme  Prelatists,  and  were  as  little  inclined  as  the  ex- 
treme Prelatists  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary.  Indeed,  though  the  Jacobite  nonjuror  and  the  Came- 
ronian  nonjuror  were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  in 
opinion,  though  they  regarded  each  other  with  mortal  aversion, 
though  neither  of  them  woutd  have  had  any  scruple  about  per- 
secuting the  other,  they  had  much  in  common.  They  were 
perhaps  the  two  most  remarkable  specimens  that  the  world 
could  show  of  perverse  absurdity.  Each  of  them  considered 
his  darling  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  not  as  a  means  but  aa 
an  end,  as  the  one  thing  needful,  as  the  quintessence  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Each  of  them  childishly  fancied  that  he 
had  found  a  theory  of  civil  government  in  his  Bible.     Neither 


*  Historical  Relation  of  the  late  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  1691 : 
The  Presbyterian  Inquisition  as  it  was  lately  practised  against  tha  Fro- 
feasors  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  1691. 
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shrank  horn  the  frightful  consequences  to  which  his  theory  led. 
To  all  objections  both  had  one  answer,  —  Thus  saith  the  Lord. 
Both  agreed  in  boasting  that  the  arguments  which  to  atheis* 
tical  politicians  seemed  unanswerable  presented  no  difficulty  to 
the  Saint  It  might  be  perfectly  true  that,  by  relaxing  the 
rigor  of  his  principles,  he  might  save  his  country  from  slavery, 
anarchy,  universal  ruin.  But  his  business  was  not  to  save 
his  country,  but  to  save  his  soul.  He  obeyed  the  commands 
of  Grod,  and  left  the  event  to  God.  One  of  the  two  fanatical 
sects  held  that,  to  the  end  of  time,  the  nation  would  be  bound 
to  obey  the  heir  of  the  Stuarts ;  the  other  held  that,4o  the  end 
of  time,  the  nation  would  be  bound  by  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant ;  and  thus  both  agreed  in  regarding  the  new  Sover- 
eigns as  usurpers. 

The  Presbyterian  nonjurors  have  scarcely  been  heard  6f  out 
of  Scotland  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  now  be  generally  known, 
even  fn  Scotland,  how  long  they  continued  to  form  a  distinct 
class.  They  held  that  their  country  was  under  a  precontract 
to  the  Most  High,  and  could  never,  while  the  world  lasted, 
enter  into  any  engagement  inconsistent  with  that  precontract. 
An  Erastian,  a  latitudinarian,  a  man  who  knelt  to  receive  the 
bread  and  wine  from  the  hands  of  bishops,  and  who  bore, 
though  not  very  patiently,  to  hear  anthems  chanted  by  chor- 
isters in  white  vestments,  could  not  be  King  of  a  covenanted 
kingdom.  William  had,  moreover,  forfeited  all  claim  to  the 
crown  by  committing  that  sin  for  which,  in  the  old  time,  a 
dynasty  preternaturally  appointed  had  been  preternatu rally 
deposed.  He  had  connived  at  the  escape  of  his  father-in-law, 
that  idolater,  that  murderer,  that  man  of  Belial,  who  ought  to 
have  been  hewn  in  pieces  before  the  Lord,  like  Agag.  Nayi 
the  crime  of  William  had  exceeded  that  of  Saul.  Saul  had 
spared  only  one  Amalekite,  and  had  smitten  the  rest.  What 
Amalekite  had  William  smitten  ?  The  pure  Church  had  been 
twenty-eight  years  under  persecution.  Her  children  had 
been  imprisoned,  transported,  branded,  shot,  hanged,  drowned) 
tortured.  And  yet  he  who  called  himself  her  deliverer  had 
not  suffered  her  to  see  her  desire  upon  her  enemies.*     The 

^  One  of  the  most  cuiious  of  the  many  curious  papers  written  by  the 
Covenanters  of  that  generation  is  entitled  "  Nathaniel,  or  the  Dying  Tes- 
timony of  John  Matthieson  in  Cioseburn."  Matthieson  did  not  die  till 
1709,  but  his  Testimony  was  written  some  years  earlier,  when  he  was  in 
expectation  of  death.  "  And  now,"  he  says,  *  I,  as  a  dying  man,  would 
Id  few  words  tell  you  that  are  to  live  behind  me  my  thoughts  as  to  the 
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blioody  Cluverhouse  had  been  graciously  received  at  SlaiiH 
James's.  The  bloody  Mackenzie  had  found  a  secure  and  lux- 
urious retreat  among  the  malignants  of  Oxford.  The  younger 
Dahymple  who  had  prosecuted  the  Saints,  the  elder  Dalrymple 
who  had  sate  in  judgment  on  the  Saints,  were  great  and  poweiv 
ful.  It  was  said,  by  careless  Gallios,  that  there  was  no  chmoe 
but  between  William  and  James,  and  that  it  was  wisdom  to 
choose  the  less  of  two  evils.  Such  was  indeed  the  wisdom  of 
this  world.  But  the  wisdom  which  was  from  above  taught  us 
that  of  two  things,  both  of  which  were  evil  in  the  sight  of  Grod, 
we  should*choose  neither.  As  soon  as  Jam^s  was  restored,  ii 
would  be  a  duty  to  disown  and  withstand  him.  The  present 
duty  was  to  disown  and  withstand  his  son-in-law.  Nothing 
must  be  said,  nothing  must  be  done  that  could  be  construed 
into  a  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  man  from  Holland. 
The  godly  must  pay  no  duties  to  him,  must  hold  no  offices 
under  him,  must  receive  no  wages  from  him,  must  sign  no  in- 
struments in  which  he  was  styled  King.  Anne  succeeded 
William  ;  and  Anne  was  designated,  by  those  who  called  them- 
selves the  remnant  of  the  true  Church,  as  the  pretended  Queen, 
the  wicked  woman,  the  Jezebel.  George  the  First  succeeded 
Anne ;  and  George  the  First  was  the  pretended  King,  the 
German  Beast.*  George  the  Second  succeeded  George  the 
First ;  George  tlie  Second  too  was  a  pretended  King,  and  was 
accused  of  having  outdone  the  wickedness  of  his  wicked  pre- 
decessors by  passing  a  law  in  defiance  of  that  divine  law  which 
ordains  that  no  witch  shall  be  suffered  to  live.f  George  the 
Third  succeeded  George  the  Second ;  and  still  these  men  con 


times.  When  I  saw,  or  rather  heard,  the  Frince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
being  set  up  as  they  were,  and  his  pardoning  all  the  murderers  of  the 
saints,  and  receiving  all  the  bloody  beasts,  soldiers,  and  others,  all  these 
officers  of  their  state  and  army,  and  all  the  bloody  counsellors,  civil  and 
ecclesiastic ;  and  his  letting  slip  that  son  of  Belial,  his  father-in-law,  who, 
both  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  ought  to  have  died,  I  knew  he 
would  do  no  good  to  the  cause  and  work  of  Grod.**  ^ 

*  See  the  Dying  Testimony  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Student  of  Divinity, 
who  lived  in  Douglas  Town,  in  the  Shire  of  Clydesdale,  who  died  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  Sabbath  morning,  Dec.  13,  1724,  aged  58  years;  and 
the  Dying  Testimony  of  William  Wilson,  sometime  Schoolmaster  of 
Park  in  the  Parish  of  Douglas,  aged  68,  who  died  May  7,  1 757. 

t  See  the  Dying  Testimony  of  William  Wilson,  mentioned  in  the  last 
note.  It  ought  to  be  remarked  that,  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  the  Di- 
vines of  the  Associate  Presbytery  were  as  absurd  as  this  poor  crazy  Do- 
ninie.  See  their  Act,  Declaration,  and  Testimonj,  published  in  1773  l^ 
Akdam  Gib. 
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liBued,  with  un;ibate4  stedfastness,  though  in  language  lesa 
ferocious  than  before,  to  disclaim  all  allegiance  to  an  uncove- 
nanted  Sovereign.*  So  late  as  the  year  1806,  tney  were  still 
bearing  their  public  testimony  against  the  sin  of  owning  hii 
government  by  paying  taxes,  by  taking  out  excise  licenses,  by 
joining  the  volunteers,  or  by  laboring  on  public  works.f  Tho 
number  of  these  zealots  went  on  diminishing  till  at  length  they 
were  so  thinly  scattered  over  Scotland  that  they  were  nowheie 
numerous  enough  to  have  a  meeting-house,  and  were  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Nonhearers.  They,  however,  still  assembled 
and  prayed  in  private  dwellings,  and  still  persisted  in  jconsiderr 
ing  themselves  as  the  chosen  generation,  the  royal  priesthood, 
the  holy  nation,  the  peculiar  people,  which,  amidst  the  common 
degeneracy,  alone  preserved  the  faith  of  a  better  age..  It  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  this  superstition,  the  most  in*ationa) 
and  the  most  unsocial  into  which  Protestant  Christianity  has 


^  In  the  year  1791,  Thomas  Henderaon  of  Paisley  wrote^  in  defence  of 
Bome  fieparatist9  who  called  themselves  the  Reformed  Presbytery,  against 
a  writer  who  had  charged  them  with  **  disowning  the  present  excellent 
sovereign  as  the  lawful  King  of  Great  Britain."  "  The  Reformed  Pres- 
bytery and  their  connections,    says  Mr.  Henderson,  *'  have  not  been  raach 

accustomed  to  give  flattering  titles  to  princes.'' "  However, 

they  entertain  no  resentment  against  the  person  of  the  present  occupant, 
nor  any  of  the  good  qualities  which  he  possesses.  They  sincerely  wish 
that  he  were  more  excellent  than  external  royalty  can  m&ke  him,  that  he 
were  adorned  with  the  image  of  Clirist,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  "  Bat  they  can  by 
no  means  acknowledge  him,  nor  any  of  the  episcopal  persuasion,  to  be  a 
lawful  king  over  these  covenanted  lands." 

t  An  enthusiast,  named  George  Cjilderwood,  in  his  preface  to  a  Collec- 
tion of  Dying  Testimonies,  published  in  1806,  accuses  even  the  Reformed 
Presbytery  of  scandalous  compliances.  "  As  for  the  Reformed  Presby- 
tery/* he  says,  **  though  they  profess  to  own  tlie  martyr'>i  testimony  ii;i 
hairs  and  hoofs,  yet  they  have  now  adopted  so  many  new  distinciions,  and 
given  up  their  old  ones,  that  they  have  mude  it  so  evident  that  it  is  neither 
the  martyr's  testimon}  nor  yet  the  one  that  that  Presbytery  adopted  at 
first  that  they  are  now  maintaining.  When  che  Reformed  Presbytery  was 
in  its  inlkncy,  and  had  some  appearance  of  honesty  and  faithfulness 
among  them,  they  were  blamed  by  all  the  other  parties  for  using  of  dis- 
tinctions that  no  man  could  justify,  i.  e.  they  would  not  admit  into  their 
communion  those  that  paid  the  land  tax  or  subscribed  tacks  to  do  so ;  but 
now  they  can  admit  into  their  communions  both. rulers  and  members  who 
voluntarily  pay  all  taxes  and  subscribe  tacks."  .  ..."  It  shall  be  only 
referred  to  government's  hooks,  since  the  commencement  of  the  French 
war,  how  many  of  their  own  members  have  accepted  of  |»laces  of  trust,  to 
be  at  government's  call,  such  as  bearers  of  arms,  driving  of  cattle,  stop* 

Sing  of  ways,  &c. ;  and  wliat  is  all  their  license  for  trading  by  aea  or  laud 
at  a  serving  under  government  ?  '* 
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ever  been  corrupted  by  human  prejudices  and  passions,  may 
still  linger  in  a  few  obscure  farm  houses. 

The  King  was  but  half  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Scotland  had  been  settled.  He 
thought  that  the  Episcopalians  had  been  hardly  used ;  and  he 
apprehended  that  they  might  be  still  more'  hardly  used  when 
the  new  system  was  fully  organized.  He  had  been  very  desir- 
ous that  the  Act  which  established  the  Presbyterian  Church 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  Act  allowing  persons  who  were 
not  members  of  that  Church  to  hold  their  own  religious  as- 
semblies freely ;  and  he  had  particularly  directed  Melville  to 
look  to  this.*  But  some  popular  preachers  harangued  so 
vehemently  at  Edinburgh  against  liberty  of  conscience,  which 
they  called  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  that  Melville  did  not  venture 
to  obey  his  master's  instructions.  A  draft  of  a  Toleration 
Act  was  offered  to  the  Parliament  by  a  private  member,  but 
was  coldly  received  and  suffered  to  drop.f 

William,  however,  was  fully  determined  to  prevent  the 
dominant  sect  from  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  persecution ;  and 
he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  announcing  his  determination. 
The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  newly  established  Church 
met  soon  after  his  return  from  Ireland.  It  was  necessary  that 
he  should  appoint  a  Commissioner  and  send  a  letter.  Some 
zealous  Presbyterians  hoped  that  Crawford  would  be  the  Com- 
missioner; and  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  drew  up  a  paper 
in  which  they  very  intelligibly  hinted  that  this  was  their 
wish.  William,  however,  selected  Lood  Carmichael,  a  noble- 
man distinguished  by  good  sense,  humanity,  and  moderation.^ 
The  royal  letter  to  the  Assembly  was  eminently  wise  in  sub- 
stance and  impressive  in  language.  **  We  expect,"  the  King 
wrote,  ^'  that  your  management  shall  be  such  that  we  may  have 
no  reason  to  repent  of  what  we  have  done.  We  never  could 
be  of  the  mind  that  violence  was  suited  to  the  advancing  of 
true  religion  ;  nor  do  we  intend  that  our  authority  shall  ever 
be  a  tool  to  the  irregular  passions  of  any  party.  Moderation 
is   what  religion  enjoins,  what  neighboring  Churches   expect 


*  The  King  to  Melville,  May  22,   1690,  in  the  Leven  and  Melville 

Papers. 
t  Account  of  the  Establishment  of  Presbyterian  Government 
t  Carmichaers  good  qualities  are  fully  admitted  by  the  Episcopalians, ' 

See  the  Historical  Kelation  of  the  late  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 

and  the  Presbyterian  Inquisition. 
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from  you,  an  J  what  we  recommend  to  you."  The  Sixty  and 
their  associates  would  probably  have  been  glad  to  reply  in 
language  resembling  that  which,  as  some  of  them  could  well 
remember,  had  been  held  by  the  clergy  to  Charles  the  Second 
during  his  residence  in  Scotland.  But  they  had  just  been 
informed  that  there  was  in  England  a  strong  feeling  in  favor 
of  the  rabbled  curates,  and  that  it  would,  at  such  a  conjuncture, 
be  madness  in  the  body  which  represented  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  quarrel  with  the  King.*  The  Assembly  therefore 
returned  a  grateful  and  respectful  answer  to  the  royal  letter, 
and  assured  His  Majesty  that  they  had  suffered  too  much  from 
oppression  ever  to  be  oppresors.f 

Meanwhile  the  troops  all  over  the  Continent  were  going 
into  winter  quarters.  The  campaign  had  everywhere  been 
indecisive.  The  victory  gained  by  Luxemburg  at  Fleurus  had 
produced  no  important  effect.  On  the  Upper  Rhine,  great 
armies  had  eyed  each  other,  month  after  month,  without  ex- 
changing a  blow.  In  Catalonia,  a  few  small  forts  had  been 
taken.  In  the  east  of  Europe,  the  Turks  had  been  successful 
on  some  points,  the  Christians  on  other  points  ;  and  the  termi« 
nation  of  the  contest  seemed  to  be  as  remote  as  ever.  The 
coalition  had  in  the  course  of  the  year  lost  one  valuable  mem- 
ber, and  gained  another.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the  ablest 
captain  in  ^he  Imperial  service,  was  no  more.  He  had  died, 
as  he  had  lived,  an  exile  and  a  wanderer,  and  had  bequeathed 
to  his  children  nothing  but  his  name  and  his  rights.  It  was 
popularly  said  that  the  confederacy  could  better  have  spared 
thirty  thousand  soldiers  than  such  a  general.  But  scarcely 
had  the  allied  Courts  gone  into  mourning  for  him,  when  they 
were  consoled  by  learning  that  another  prince,  superior  to  him 
in  power,  and  not  inferior  to  him  in  capacity  or  courage,  had 
joined  the  league  against  France. 

This  was  Victor  Amadeus  Duke  of  Savoy.    He  was  a  young 


*  See,  in  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  Melville's  Letters  written 
ftom  London  at  this  time  to  Crawford,  Rule,  Williamson,  and  other  vehe- 
ment Presbyterians.  He  says :  "  The  clergy  that  were  putt  out,  and 
come  up,  make  a  great  clamour :  many  here  encourage  and  rcjoyce  at  it 
....  There  is  nothing  now  but  the  greatest  sobrietie  and  moderation  im- 
aginable to  be  used,  unless  we  will  hazard  the  overturning  of  all :  and 
take  this  as  earnest,  and  not  as  imaginations  and  fears  only." 

t  Principal  Acts  of  the  Grencral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
held  inland  begun  at  Edinburgh  the  1 6th  day  of  October,  1690j  Edio 
burgh,  1691. 

24* 
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man;  but  he  was  already  versed  in  those  arts  for  which  the 
statesmen  of  Italy  had,  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century,  bees 
celebrated,  those  arU  by  which  Castruccio  Castracani  and 
Francis  Sforza  rose  to  greatness,  and  which  Machiavel  reduced 
to  a  system.  No  sovereign  in  modern  Europe  has,  with  so 
small  a  principality,  exercised  so  great  an  influence  during  so 
long  a  period.  He  had  for  a  time  submitted,  with  a  show  of 
cheerfulness,  but  with  secret  reluctance  and  resentment,  to  the 
French  ascendency.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he  professed 
neutrality,  but  entered  into  private  negotiations  with  the  House 
of  Austria.  He  would  probably  have  continued  to  dissemble 
till  he  found  some  opportunity  of  striking  an  unexpected  blow, 
had  not  his  crafty  schemes  been  disconcerted  by  the  decision 
and  vigor  of  Lewis.  A  French  army  commanded  by  Catinat^ 
an  officer  of  great  skill  and  valor,  marched  into  Piedmonts 
The  Duke  was  informed  that  his  conduct  had  excited  sus- 
picions which  he  could  remove  only  by  admitting  foreign  garri- 
sons into  Turin  and  Yercelli.  He  found  that  he  must  be 
either  the  slave  or  the  open  enemy  of  his  powerful  and  im* 
perious  neighbor.  His  choice  was  soon  made;  and  a  war 
began  which,  during  seven  years,  found  employment  for  some 
of  the  best  generals  and  best  troops  of  Lewis.  An  Envoy 
Extraordinary  from  Savoy  went  to  the  Hague,  proceeded 
thence  to  London,  presented  his  credentials  in  the  'Banqueting 
House,  and  addressed  to  William  a  speech  which  was  speedily 
translated  into  many  languages  and  read  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  The  orator  congratulated  the  King  on  the  success 
of  that  great  enterprise  which  had  restored  England  to  her 
ancient  place  among  the  nations,  and  had  broken  the  chains 
of  Europe.  '^  That  my  master,"  he  saiQ,  '^  can  now  at  length 
venture  to  express  feelings  which  have  been  long  concealed  in 
the  recesses  of  his  heart,  is  part  of  the  debt  which  he  owes  to 
Your  Majesty.  You  have  inspired  him  with  the  hope  of  free- 
dom after  so  many  years  of  bondage."  * 

It  had  been  determined  that,  during  the  approaching  winter, 
a  Congress  of  all  the  powers  hostile  to  France  should  be  held 
at  the  Hague.  William  was  impatient  to  proceed  thither.  But 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  first  hold  a  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment. Early  in  October,  the  Houses  resembled  at  West- 
minster. The  members  had  generally  come  up  in  good  humor. 
Those  Tories  wiiom  it  was  possible  to  conciliate,  had  been 

*  MoQthly  Mercuries ;  London  Gazettes  of  November  3  and  6, 1690 
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conciliated  by  the  Act  of  Grace,  and  by  the  large  share  which 
they  had  obtained  of  the  favors  of  the  Crown.  Those  Whiga ' 
who  were  capable  of  learning,  had  learned  much  from  the 
lesson  which  William  had  given  them,  and  had  ceased  to  ex- 
pect that  he  would  descend  from  the  rank  of  a  King  to  that  of 
a  party  leader.  Both  Whigs  and  Tories  had,  with  few  excep* 
lions,  been  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  a  French  invasion,  and 
cheered  by  the  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Boyne.  The  Sov- 
ereign who  had  shed  his  blood  for  their  nation  and  theif 
religion,  stood  at  this  moment  higher  in  public  estimation  than 
at  any  time  since  his  accession.  His  speech  from  the  throne 
called  forth  the  loud  acclamations  of  Lords  and  Commons.* 
Thanks  were  unanimously  voted  by  both  Houses  to  the  King 
for  his  achievements  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  Queen  for  the  pru- 
dence with  which  she  had,  during  his  absence,  governed  £ngr 
land.t  Thus  commenced  a  Session  distinguished  among  the 
Sessions  of  that  reign  by  harmony  and  tranquillity.  No  repoct 
of  the  debates  has  been  preserved,  unless  a  long-forgotten 
lampoon,  in  which  some  of  the  speeches  made  on  the  first  day 
are  burlesqued  in  doggrel  rhymes,  may  be  called  a  report4 
The  time  of  the  Commons  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  occu- 
pied ^1  discussing  questions  arising  out  of  the  elections  of  the 
preceding  spring.  The  supplies*  necessary  for  the  war,  though 
large,  were  granted  with  alacrity.  The  number  of  regular 
troops  for  the  next  year  was  fixed  at  seventy  thousand,  of 
whom  twelve  thousand  were  to  be  horse  or  dragoons.  The 
charge  of  this  army,  the  gi-eatest  that  England  had  ever  main- 
tained, amounted  to  about  two  million  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  the  charge  of  the  navy  to  about  eighteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  charge  of  the  ordnance  was  included 
in  these  sums,  and  wa^  roughly  estimated  at  one  eighth  c£  the 
naval  and  one  fifth  of  the  military  expend! ture.§  The  whole 
of  the  extraordinary  aid  granted  to  the  King  exceeded  foui 
millions. 

The  Commons  justly  thought  that  the  extraordinary  liberal- 
ity with  which  they  had  provided  ior  the  public  service,  enti- 


*  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General,  Oct.  jS^,  1690. 

t  Lords  Journals,  Oct.  6,  1 690  \  Commons'  Joarnals,  Oct.  8. 

{ I  am  not  aware  that  this  lampoon  has  ever  been  printed.  I  nave  mmi 
it  only  in  two  contemporary  manuscripts.  It  is  entitled  The  Opening  of 
the  Session,  1690. 

I  Commons'  Journals,  Oct.  9,  10,  13, 14,  1690 
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Lonl  Higli  Admii*al ;  and  whether  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  were  competent  to  execute  martial  law  was  a  pouxt 
which  to  some  jurists  appeared  not  perfectly  cleai*.  The  mat* 
jority  of  the  judges  held  that  the  Commissioners  were  conir 
petent ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  doubt,  a  bill  wa9 
brought  into  the  Upper  House  ;  and  to  this  bill  several  Lordu 
offered  an  opposition  which  seems  to  have  been  most  unreason^ 
ftble.  The  proposed  law,  they  said,  was  a  retrospective  pen^ 
law,  and  therefore  objectionable.  If  they  used  this  argument 
in  good  faith,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  the 
science  of  legislation.  To  make  a  law  &r  punishing  that  which, 
at  the  tim3  when  it  was  done,  was  not  punishable,  is  contrai^ 
to  all  sound  principle.  But  a  law  which  merely  alters  thife 
mminal  procedure  may  with  perfect  propriety  be  made  applif 
cable  to  past  as  well  as  to  future  offences.  It  would  have  beeo 
the  grossest  injustice  to  give  a  retrospective  operation  to  the 
law  which  made  slave-trading  felony.  But  there  was  not  the 
smallest  injustice  in  enacting  that  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
should  try  felonies  committed  long  before  that  Cou^t  was  in 
being.  In  Torrington's  case  the  substantive  law  continued  to 
be  what  it  had  always  been.  The  definitiojci  of  the  crime,  th^ 
amount  of  the  penalty,  remained  unaltered.  The  only  change 
was  in  the  form  of  procedure ;  and  that  change  the  legislature 
was  perfectly  justified  in  making  retrospectively.  It  is  indeed 
hardly  possible  to  believe  that  some  of  those  who  opposed  tlte 
bill  were  duped  by  the  fallacy  of  which  they  condescended  to 
make  use.  The  feeling  of  caste  was  strong  among  the  Lords. 
That  one  of  themselves  should  be  tried  for  his  life  by  a  coui:^ 
composed  of  plebeians  seemed  to  them  a  degradation  of  their 
whole  order.  If  their  noble  brother  had  offended,  articles  of 
impeachment  ought  to  be  exhibited  against  him  ;  Westminster 
Hall  ought  to  be  fitted  up  ;  his  peers  ought  to  meet  in  their 
robes,  and  to  give  in  their  verdict  on  their  honor ;  a  Lord  High 
Steward  ought  to  pronounce  the  sentence  and  to  break  the 
staff.  There  was  an  end  of  privilege  if  an  Earl  was  to  bo 
doomed  to  death  by  tarpaulins  seated  round  a  table  in  the 
cabin  of  a  ship.  These  feelings  had  so  much  infiuence  that 
the  bill  passed  the  Upper  House  by  a  majority  of  only  two.* 
In  the  Lower  House,  where  the  dignities  and  immunities  of 


*  Lords'  Journals,  Oct.  30. 1690.    The  numbers  are  never  given  in  the 
^rds'  Journals.     That  the  majority  was  only  two  is  asserted  by  Balpht 
who  had,  I  suppose,  some  authority' which  I  have  pot  been  »tle  to  find. 
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die  nobility  were  regarded  witii  no  friendly  feeling,  there  was 
little  dijBTerence  of  opinion.  Torrington  requested  to  be  heard 
at  the  bar,  and  spoke  there  at  great  length,  but  weakly  and 
confusedly.  He  boasted  of  his  services,  of  his  sacrifices,  and 
of  his  wounds.  He  abused  the  Dutch,  the  Board  of  Admiralty^ 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  bill,  however,  went  through 
all  its  stages  without  a  division.* 

Early  in  December  Torrington  was  sent  under  a  guard 
down  the  river  to  Sheemess.  There  the  Court  Martial  naet 
on  board  of  a  frigate  named  the  Kent.  The  investigation 
lasted  three  days ;  and  during  those  days  the  ferment  was  great 
in  London.  Nothing  was  heard  of  on  the  exchange,  in  the 
coffee-houses,  nay  even  at  the  church  doors,  but  Torrington. 
Parties  ran  high;  wagers  to  an  immense  amount  were  de- 
pending; rumors  were  hourly  arriving  by  land  and  water 
and  every  rumor  was  exaggerated  and  distorted  by  the  way. 
From  the  day  on  which  the  news  of  the  ignominious  battle 
.wrrived,  down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  trial,  public  opinion  had 
been  very  unfavorable  to  the  prisoner.  His  name,  we  are  told 
by  contemporary  pamphleteers,  was  hardly  ever  mentioned 
without  a  curse.  But,  when  the  crisis  of  his  fate  drew  nigh, 
there  was,  as  in  our  country  there  often  is,  a  reaction.  All  his 
merits,  his  courage,  his  good  nature,  his  firm  adhei*ence  to  the 
Protestant  religion  in  the  evil  times,  were  remembered.  It 
was  impossible  to  deny  that  he  was  smik  in  sloth  and  luxury, 
that  he  neglected  the  most  important  business  for  his  pleasures, 
and  that  he  could  not  say  No  to  a  boon  companion  or  to  a 
mistress;  but  for  these  faults  excuses  and  soft  names  were 
found.  His  Mends  used  without  scruple  all  the  arts  whidi 
could  raise  a  national  feeling  in  his  favor ;  and  these  arts  were 
powerfully  assisted  by  the  intelligence  that  the  hatred  which 
was  felt  tov^tirds  him  in  Holland  had  vented  itself  in  indigni- 
ties to  some  of  his  countrymen.  The  cry  was  that  a  bold, 
jolly,  free-handed  English  gentleman,  of  whom  the  worst  that 
could  be  said  was  that  he  liked  wine  and  women,  was  to  be 
shot  in  order  to  gratify  the  spite  of  the  Dutch.  What  passed 
at  the  trial  tended  to  confirm  the  populace  in  this*  notion. 
Most  of  the  witnesses  against  the  prisoner  were  Dutch  officers. 
The  Dutch  rear-admiral,   who  took   on  himself  the  part  of 


*  Van  Cittera  to  the  States  General,  Nov.  ^,  1690.     The.  Earl  of  Tor- 
rington's  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons,  1710. 
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prosecutor,  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  judges  of 
partiality.  When  at  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
Torrington  was  pronounced  not  guilty,  many  who  had  recently 
clamored  for  his  blood  seemed  to  be  well  pleased  with  hia 
acquittal.  He  returned  to  London  free,  and  with  his  sword 
by  his  side.  As  his  yacht  went  up  the  Thames,  every  ship 
which  he  passed  saluted  him.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  even  ventured  to  present  himself  at  court.  Bu< 
most  of  the  peers  looked  coldly  on  him ;  William  would  not 
gee  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service.* 

There  was  another  subject  about  which  no  vote  was' passed 
by  either  of  the  Houses,  but  about  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  acrimonious  discussion  took  place  in  both. 
The  Whigs,  though  much  less  violent  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  could  not  patiently  see  Caermarthen  as  nearly  prime 
minister  as  any  English  subject  could  be  under  a  prince  of 
William's  character.  Though  no  man  had  taken  a  more 
prominent  part  in  the  Revolution  than  the  Lord  President, 
though  no  man  had  more  to  fear  from  a  counter-revolution,  his 
old  enemies  would  not  believe  that  he  b^d  from  his  heart 
renounced  those  arbitrary  doctrines  for  which  he  had  once 
been  zealous,  or  that  he  could  bear  true  allegiance  to  a  govern- 
ment sprung  from  resistance.  Through  the  last  six  months  of 
1690  he  was  mercilessly  lampooned.  Sometimes  he  was  King 
Thomas  and  sometimes  Tom  the  Tyrant.t     William  was  ad- 

^—  — — - — —  ■  ■ ■■■■    I.  <»^— -   -...--...       ■       -  ,     ,  ■ I    ■   ■ 

*  Burnet,  ii.  67,  68;  Van  Cittere  to  the  States- General,  ^^  Dec.  ^ 

t^'  a^  1690;  An  impartial  Account  of  some  remarkable  Passages  in  the 
ife  of  Arthur,  Earl  of  Torrington,  together  with  some  modest  Remarks 
on  the  Trial  and  Acquitment,  1691 ;  Reasons  for  the  Trial  of  the  Earl  of 
Torrington  by  impeachment  1690;  The  Parable  of  the  Bearbaiting,  1690; 
The  Earl  of  Torrington's  Speech  to  the  House  of  Commons,  1710.  That 
Torrington  was  coldly  received  by  the  peers  I  learned  from  m  article  io 
vhe  Noticias  Ordinarias  of  February  6,  1691,  Madrid, 
t  In  one  Whig  lampoon  of  this  year  are  these  lines  •  — 

"  David,  we  thought,  succeeded  Saul, 
When  William  rose  on  James's  fall, 
«  But  now  King  Thomas  governs  all.** 

In  another  of  these  lines :  — 

"  When  Charles  did  seem  to  fill  the  throne, 
This  tyrant  Tom  made  England  groan." 

A  third  says :  — 

"  Yorkshire  Tom  was  raised  to  honor. 
For  what  cause  no  creature  knew; 
He  was  false  to  the  royal  donor, 
And  will  be  the  same  to  you.'* 
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jnred  not  to  go  to  the  Continent  leaving  his  woFst  enemy  close 
to  the  ear  of  the  Queen.  Halifax,  who  had,  in  the  preceding 
year,  been  ungenerously  and  ungratefully  persecuted  by  the 
Whigs,  was  now  mentioned  by  them  with  respect  and  regret ; 
for  he  was  the  enemy  of  their  enemy.*  The  face,  the  figure, 
the  bodily  infirmities  of  Caermarthen,  were  rfdiculed.t  Those 
dealings  with  the  French  Court,  in  which,  twelve  years  before, 
he  had,  rather  by  his  misfortune  than  by  his  fault,  been  impli- 
cated, were  represented  in  the  most  odious  colors.  He  wa« 
reproached  with  his  impeachment  and  his  imprisonment.  Once^ 
it  was  said,  he  had  escaped ;  but  vengeance  might  still  over- 
take him ;  and  London  might  enjoy  the  long  deferred  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  old  traitor  flung  ofl^  the  ladder  in  the  blue  ribbon 
which  he  disgraced.  All  the  members  of  his  family,  wife,  son, 
daughters^  were  assailed  with  savage  invective  and  con  temp* 
tuous  sarcasm. t  All  who  were  supposed  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  him  by  political  ties  came  in  for  a  portion  of  this 
abuse ;  and  none  had  so  large  a  portion  as  Lowther.  The  feel- 
ing indicated  by  these  satires  were  strong  among  the  Whigs  in 
Parliament.  Several  of  them  deliberated  on  a  plan  of  attack, 
and  were  in  hopes  that  they  should  be  able  to  raise  such  a 
storm  as  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  It  should  seem  that,  at  this  time,  his  influence 
in  the  royal  closet  was  not  quite  what  it  had  been.  Godolphin, 
whom  he  did  not  love,  and  could  not  control,  but  whose  finan- 
cial skill  had  been  greatly  missed  during  the  summer,  was 
brought  back  to  the  Treasury,  and  made  First  Commissioner. 
Lowther,  who  was  the  Lord  President's  own  man,  still  sate  at 
the  board,  but  no  lonfer  presided  there.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  not  then  such  a  difference  as  there  now  is  between  the  First 
Lord  and  his  colleagues.  Still  the  change  was  important  and 
significant.    Marlborough,  whom  Caermarthen  disliked,  was,  ii; 

*  A  Whig  poet  compares  the  two  Marquesses,  as  they  were  often  c  oiled, 
and  gives  (^orge  the  preference  over  Thomas. 

"  If  a  Marquess  needs  must  steer  us, 
Take  a  better  in  his  stead, 
Who  will  in  your  absence  cheer  us. 
And  has  far  a  wiser  head." 

\  A  thin,  ill  natured  ghost  that  haunts  the  King.** 

I  '*  Let  him  with  his  blue  ribbon  be 
Tied  close  up  to  the  gallpws  tree, 
For  my  lady  a  cart;  and  Pd  contrive  it, 
Her  dancmg  son  and  heir  should  drive  It."* 
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military  affairs,  not  less  trusted  than  Grodolphin  in  financial 
affairs.  The  seals  which  Shrewsbury  had  resigned  in  the 
summer  had  ever  since  been  lying  in  William's  secret  drawer. 
The  Lord  President  probably  expected  that  he  should  be  con« 
suited  before  they  were  given  away ;  but  he  was  disappointed. 
Sidney  was  sent  for  from  Ireland ;  and  the  seals  were  deliv- 
ered to  him.  The  first  intimation  which  the  Lord  President 
received  of  this  important  appointment  was  not  made  in  a 
manner  likely  to  sooth  his  feelings.  "  Did  you  meet  the 
new  Secretary  of  State  going  out  ? "  said  William.  "  No, 
Sir,"  answered  the  Lord  President ;  "  I  met  nobody  but  my 
Lord  Sidney."  ^'He  is  the  new  Secretary,"  said  William. 
"He  will  do  till  I  find  a  fit  man  ;  and  he  will  be  quite  will- 
ing to  resign  as  soon  as  I  find  a  fit  man.  Any  other  persoi> 
that  I  could  put  in  would  think  himself  ill-used  if  I  were  to  pat 
him  out."  If  William  had  said  all  that  was  in  his  mind,  he 
would  probably  have  added  that  Sidney,  though  not  a  great 
orator  or  statesman,  was  one  of  the  very  few  English  pol- 
iticians who  could  be. as  entirely  trusted  as  Bentinck  or  Zules- 
tein.  Caermarthen  listened  with  a  bitter  smile.  It  was  new, 
he  afterwards  said,  to  see  a  nobleman  placed  in  the  Secretary's 
office,  as  a  footman  was  placed  in  a  box  at  the  theatre,  merely 
in  order  to  keep  a  seat  till  his  betters  came.  But  this  jest  was 
a  cover  for  serious  mortification  and  alarm.  The  situation  of 
the  prime  minister  was  unpleasant  and  even  perilous ;  and  the 
duration  of  his  power  would  probably  have  been  short,  had 
not  fortune,  just  at  this  moment,  put  it  in  his  power  to  con- 
found his  adversaries  by  rendering  a^eat  service  to  the 
state.* 

The  Jacobites  had  seemed  in  August  to  be  completely 
cru$>hed.  The  victory  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  irresistible  ex- 
plosion of  patriotic  feeling  produced  by  the  appearance  of 
Tourville's  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  had  cowed  the 
boldest  champions  of  hereditary  right.  Most  of  4he  chief 
plotters  passed  some  weeks  in  confinement  or  in  concealment. 
But,  widely  as  the  ramifications  of  the  conspiracy  had  ex* 
tended,  only  one  traitor  sutfered  the  punishment  of  his 
crime.     This  was  a  man  named  Godfrey  Cross,  who  kept  an 


*  As  to  the  designs  of  the  Whigs  against  Caermartheti,  see  Burnet,  ii. 
U8,  69,  and  a  very  significant  protest  in  the  Lords'  Journals,  October,  30 
1690.  As  to  the  relations  between  Caennarthcn  and  Godolphin,  see  Gk> 
flpiphin's  Letter  to  William,  dated  March  20,  1691,  in  Dalrymple. 
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Inn  on  the  beach  near  Rje,  and  who,  when  the  French  fleet 
was  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  had  given  information  to  Tour* 
vilie.  When  it  appeared  that  this  solitary  example  was 
thought  sufficient,  when  the  danger  of  invasion  was  over,  when 
the  popular  enthusiasm  excited  by  that  danger  had  subsided 
when  the  lenity  of  the  government  had  permitted  some  con- 
spirators to  leave  their  prisons  and  had  encouraged  others  to 
venture  out  of  their  hiding  places,  the  faction  which  had  been 
prostrated  and  stuoned  began  to  give  signs  of  returning  ani* 
mation.  The  old  traitors  again  mustered  at  the  old  haunts, 
exchanged  significant  looks  and  eager  whispers,  and  drew  from 
their  pockets  libels  on  the  Court  of  Kensington,  at/i  letters  in 
milk  and  lemon  juice  from  the  Court  of  Saint  Germaina. 
Preston,  Dartmouth,  Clarendon,  Penn,  were  among  the  most 
busy.  With  them  was  leagued  the  nonjuring  Bishop  of  Ely, 
who  was  still  permitted  by  the  government  to  reside  in  the 
palace,  now  no  longer  his  own,  and  who  had,  but  a  short  time 
before,  called  heaven  to  witness  that  be  detested  the  thought 
of  inviting  foreigners  to  invade  England.  One  good  oppor- 
tunity had  been  lost ;  but  another  was  at  hand,  and  must  not 
be  suffered  to  escape.  The  usurper  would  soon  be  again  out 
of  England.  The  administration  would  soon  be  again  con- 
fided to  a  weak  woman  and  a  divided  council.  The  year  which 
was  closing  had  eertainly  been  unlucky ;  but  that  which  was 
about  to  commence  might  be  more  auspicious. 

In  December  a  meeting  of  the  leading  Jacobites  was  held.* 
The  sense  of  the  assembly,  which  consisted  exclusively  of 
Protestants,  was  that  something  ought  to  be  attempted,  but 
that  the  difficulties  were  great  None  ventured  to  reconmiend 
that  James  should  come  over  unaccompanied  by  regular  troops. 
Yet  all,  taught  by  the  experience  of  the  preceding  summer, 
dreaded  the  effect  which  might  be  produced  by  the  sight  of 
French  uniforms  and  standards  on  English  ground.  A  pape?* 
was  drawn  up  which  would,  it  was  hoped,  convince  bo.*h  Jame-t 
and  Lewis  that  a  restoration  could  not  be  effected  witnout  tho 
cordial  concurrence  of  the  nation.  France, — such  was  the 
substance  of  this  remarkable  document,^—  might  possibly  make 


*  My  account  of  this  conspiracy  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  evidence,  oral 
and  documentary,  which  was  produced  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators.  See 
also  Burnet,  ii.  69,  70,  and  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  441.  Narcissus  Luttrell 
-emarks,  that  no  Roman  Catholic  appeared  to  have  been  admitted  to  the 
^OQsaltAtions  of  the  conspirators. 
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the  island  a  heap  of  ruins,  but  never  a  sul  ect  province.  It 
was  hardly  possible  for  any  person,  who  had  not  had  an  oppoiv 
tunity  of  observing  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  to  imagina 
the  savage  and  dogged  determination  with  which  men  of  all 
classes,  sects,  and  factions  were  prepared  to  resist  any  foreign 
potentate  who  should  attempt  to  conquer  the  kingdom  by  force 
of  arms.  Nor  could  Englaiid  be  governed  as  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic country.  There  were  five  millions  of  Protestants  in  the 
realm  ;  there  were  not  a  hundred  thousand  Papists  ;  that  such 
a  minority  should  keep  down  such  a  majority  was  physically 
impossible ;  and  to  physical  impossibility  all  other  considera- 
tions must  give  way.  James  would  therefore  do  well  to  take 
without  delay  such  measures  as  might  indicate  his  resolution  to 
protect  the  established  religion.  Unhappily  every  letter  which 
arrived  from  France  contained  something  tending  to  irritate 
feelings  which  it  was  most  desirable  to  soothe.  Stories  were 
everywhere  current  of  slights  offered  at  Saint  Germains  to 
Protestants  who  had  given  the  highest  proof  of  loyalty  by  fol- 
lowing into  banishment  a  master  zealous  for  a  faith  which  was 
not  their  own.  The  edicts  which  had  been  issued  against  the 
Huguenots  might  perhaps  1  ave  been  justified  by  the  anarchical 
opinions  and  practices  of  those  sectaries ;  but  it  was  the  height 
of  injustice  and  of  inhospitality  to  put  those  edicts  in  force 
against  men  who  had  been  driven  from  their»country  solely  on 
account  of  their  attachment  to  a  Roman  Catholic  King.  Surely 
sons  of  the  Anglican  Church,  who  had,  in  obedience  to  her 
teaching,  sacrificed  all  that  they  most  prized  on  earth  to  the 
royal  cause,  ought  not  to  be  any  longer  interdicted  from  as- 
sembling in  some  modest  edifice  to  celebrate  her  rites  and  to 
receive  her  consolations.  An  announcement  that  Lewis  had, 
at  the  request  of  James,  permitted  the  English  exiles  to  wop- 
«hip  Grod  according  to  their  national  forms  would  be  the  best 
prelude  to  the  great  attempt.  That  attempt  ought  to  bo  made 
early  in  the  spring.  A  French  force  must  undoubtedly  ac- 
company His  Majesty.  But  he  must  declare  that  he  brought 
that  force  only  for  the  defence  of  his  person  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  loving  subjects,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  foreign 
oppressors  had  been  expelled,  the  foreign  deliverers  should  be 
dismissed.  He  must  also  promise  to  govern  according  to 
law,  and  must  refer  all  the  points  which  had  been  in  dis- 
pute between  him  and  his  people  to  the  decision  of  the 
rarliament. 
It  was  determined  that  Preston  should  carry  to  Saint  Glei^ 
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mains  the  resolutions  and  suggestions  of  the  conspivators.  John 
A.«hton,  a  pei'son  who  had  been  clerk  of  the  closet  to  Mary  of 
Modena  when  she  was  on  the  throne,  and  who  was  entirely 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  exiled  family,  undertook  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  conveyance,  and  for  this  purpose  engaged 
the  cooperation  of  a  hot-headed  young  Jacobite  named  Elliot, 
who  only  knew  in  general  that  a  service  of  some  hazanl  waa 
10  be  rendered  to  the  good  cause. 

It  was  easy  to  find  in  the  port  of  London  a  vessel  the  owner 
of  which  was  not  scrupulous  about  the  use  for  which  it  might 
be  wanted.  Ashton  and  Elliot  were  introduced  to  the  master 
of  a  smack  named  the  James  and  Elizabeth.  The  Jacobite 
agents  pretended  to  be  smugglers,  and  talked  of  the  thousands 
of  pounds  which  might  be  got  by  a  single  lucky  trip  to  France 
and  back  again.  A  bargain  was  struck  ;  a  sixpence  was 
broken  ;  and  all  the  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
voyage. 

Preston  was  charged  by  his  friends  with  a  packet  contain- 
ing several  important  papers.  Among  these  was  a  list  of  the 
English  fleet  furnished  by  Dartmouth,  who  was  in  communi- 
cation with  some  of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  a  minute  of 
the  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
conspirators,  and  the  Heads  of  a  Declaration  which  it  was 
thought  desirable  that  James  should  publish  at  the  moment  of 
his  landing.  There  were  also  six  or  seven  letters  from  persons 
of  note  in  the  Jacobite  party.  Most  of  these  letters  were  par- 
ables, but  parables  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  unriddle.  One 
plotter  used  the  cant  of  the  law.  There  was  hope  that  Mr. 
Jackson  would  soon  recover  his  estate.  The  new  landlord  was 
a  hard  man,  and  had  set  the  freeholders  against  him.  A  little 
matter  would  redeem  the  whole  property.  The  opinions  of  the 
best  counsel  were  in  Mr.  Jackson's  favor.  All  that  was  neces* 
eary  was  that  he  should  himself  appear  in  Westminster  Hall. 
The  final  hearing  ought  to  be  before  the  close  of  Easter  Term. 
Other  writers  affected  the  style  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  There 
was  a  great  demand  for*a  cargo  of  the  right  sort.  There  was 
reason  to  hope  that  the  old  firm  would  soon  form  profitable 
connections  with  houses  with  which  it  had  hitherto  had  no 
dealings.  This  was  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  discontented 
Whigs.  But,  it  was  added,  the  shipments  must  not  be  delayed. 
Nothing  was  so  dangerous  as  to  overstay  the  market.  If  the 
expected  goods  did  not  arrive  by  the  tenth  of  March,  the  whole 
profit  of  the  year  would  be  lost.  As  to  details,  entire  reliance 
might  be  placed  on  the  excellent  factor  who  was  going  over« 
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Clarendon  assumed  the  character  of  a  match-maker.  There 
was  great  hope  that  the  business  which  he  had  been  negoti- 
ating would  be  brought  to  bear,  and  that  the  marriage  portion 
would  be  well  secured.  "  Your  relations/*  he  wrote,  in  allu- 
sion to  his  recent  confinement,  "  have  been  very  hard  on  m6 
this  last  summer.  Yet,  as  soon  as  I  could  go  safely  abroad,  J 
pursued  the  business."  Catharine  Sedley  entrusted'  Preston 
with  a  letter  in  which,  without  allegory  or  circumlocution,  she 
complained  that  her  lover  had  left  her  a  daughter  to  support^ 
and  begged  very  hard  for  money.  But  the  two  most  impor- 
taut  despatches  were  from  Bishop  Turner.  They  were  direct- 
ed to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bedding;  but  the  language  was  such  as  it 
would  be  thought  abject  in  any  gentleman  to  hold  except  to 
royalty.  The  Bishop  assured  their  Majesties  that  he  was  de- 
voted to  their  cause,  that  he  earnestly  wished  for  a  great  occa- 
sion to  prove  his  zeal,  and  that  he  would  no  more  swerve  from 
his  duty  to  them  than  renounce  his  hope  of  heaven.  He 
added,  in  phraseology  metaphorical  indeed,  but  perfectly  intel- 
ligible, that  he  was  the  mouthpiece  of  several  of  the  nonjuring 
prelates,  and  especially  of  Sancroft.  "  Sir,  I  speak  in  the  plu- 
ral," —  these  are  the  words  of  the  letter  to  James,  —  "  because 
I  write  my  elder  brother's'  sentiments  as  well  as  my  own,  and 
the  rest  of  our  family.'*  The  letter  to  Mary  of  Modena  is  to 
the  same  effect.  "  I  say  this  in  behalf  of  my  elder  brother 
and  the  rest  of  my  nearest  relations,  as  well  as  from  myself."  * 
All  the  letters  with  which  Preston  was  charged  referred  the 
Court  of  Saint  Germains  to  him  for  fuller  information.  He 
carried  with  him  minutes  in  his  own  handwriting  of  the  subjects 
on  which  he  was  to  converse  with  his  master  and  with  the  min- 
isters of  Lewis.  These  minutes,  though  concise  and  desultory, 
can  for  the  most  part  be  interpreted  without  difficulty.  The 
vulnerable  points  of  the  coast  are  mentioned.  Gosport  is  de- 
fended only  by  palisades.  The  garrison  of  Portsmouth  is  smalL 
The  French  fleet  ought  to  be  out  in  April,  and  to  fight  before 
the  Dutch  are  in  the  Channel.  There  are  a  few  broken  words 
dearly  importing  that  some  at  least  «f  the  nonjuring  bishops 
when  they  declared,  before  God,  that  they  abhorred  the 
thought  of  inviting  the  French  over,  were  dissembling.f 

*  The  genuineness  of  these  letters  was  once  contested  on  very  frivolous 
IpfDunds.  But  the  letter  of  Turner  to  Sancroft,  which  is  among  the  Tan- 
ner Papers  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  which  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of 
Ken,  by  a  Layman,  must  convince  the  most  incredulous. 

i  The  words  are  these:  "The  Modest  Inquiry  —  The  Bishops' 
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Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  Preston's  departure.  Bat 
the  owner  of  the  James  and  Elizabeth  had  conceived  a  suspi- 
Hon  that  the  expedition  for  which  his  smack  had  been  hired  wa? 
irather  of  a  political  than  of  a  commercial  nature.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  more  might  be  made  by  informing  against  his  pas- 
sengers than  by  conveying  them  safely.  Intelligence  of  what 
was  passing  was  conveyed  to  the  Lord  President.  No  intelli^ 
could  be  more  welcome  to  him.  He  was  deh'ghted  to  find  that 
it  was  in  his  power  to  give  a  signal  proof  of  his  attachm^t  to 
the  government  which  his  enemies  had  accused  him  of  betray* 
ing.  He  took  his  measures  with  his  usual  energy  and  dexterity. 
His  eldest  son,  the  Earl  of  Danby,  a  bold,  volatile,  and  some- 
what eccentric  young  man,  was  fond  of  the  sea^  lived  much 
among  sailors,  and  was  the  proprietor  of  a  small  yacht  of 
marvellous  speed.  This  vessel,  well  manned,  was  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  a  trusty  officer  named  Billop,  and  was  sent 
down  the  river,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  mariners. 

At  dead  of  night,  the  last  night  of  the  year  1690,  Preston, 
Ashton,  and  Elliot  went  on  board  of  their  smack  near  the 
Tower.  They  were  in  great  dread  lest  they  should  be  stopped 
and  searched,  either  by  a  frigate  which  lay  off  Woolwich,  or  by 
the  guard  posted  at  the  block-house  of  Gijavesend.  But,  when 
they  had  passed  both  frigate  and  block-house  without  being 
challenged,  their  spirits  rose  ;  their  appetite  became  keen  ; 
they  unpacked  a  hamper  well  stored  with  roast  beef,  mince 
pies,  and  bottles  of  wine,  and  were  just  sitting  down  to  their 
Christmas  cheer,  when  the  alarm  was  given  that  a  vessel  from 
Tilbury  was  flying  thrpugh  the  water  after  them.  They  had 
scarcely  time  to  hide  themselves  in  a  dark  hole  among  the 
gravel  which  was  the  ballast  of  their  smack,  when  the  chase 
was  over,  and  Billop,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  party,  came  on 
board.  The  hatches  were  taken  up ;  the  conspirators  were 
arrested ;  and  their  clothes  were  strictly  examined.  Preston, 
in  his  agitation,  had  dropped  on  the  gravel  his  official  seal 
and  the  packet  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  The  seal  was 
discovered  where  it  had  fallen.  Ashton,  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  papers,  snatched  them  up  and  tried  to  conceal  them ; 
but  they  were  soon  found  in  his  bosom.  The  prisoners  then 
tried  to  cajole  or  to  corrupt  Billop.  They  called  for  wine, 
pledged  him,  praised  his  gentlemanlike  demeanor,  and  assured 


— Not  the  chilling  of  them  —  But  the  satisfying  of  friends."     The  Modest 
enquiry  was  the  pamphlet  which  hinted  at  Dewitting. 
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him  that,  if  he  would  accompany  them,  nay,  if  he  would  only 
let  that  little  roll  of  paper  fall  overboard  into  the  Th&mes,  his 
fortune  would  be  made.  The  tide  of  affairs,  they  said,  was  on 
the  turn ;  things  could  not  go  on  forever  as  they  had  gone  on 
of  late ;  and  it  was  in  the  captain's  power  to  be  as  great  and 
as  rich  as  he  could  desire.  Billop,  though  courteous,  was  in- 
flexible. The  conspirators  became  sensible  that  their  necks 
were  in  imminent  danger.  The  emergency  brought  out 
Btrorfgly  the  true  characters  of  all  the  three,  characters  which, 
but  for  such  an  emergency,  might  have  remained  forever  un- 
known. Preston  had  always  been  reputed  a  high-spirited  and 
gallant  gentleman  ;  but  the  near  prospect  of  a  dungeon  and  a 
gallows  altogether  unmanned  him.  £lliot  stormed  and  blas- 
phemed, vowed  that,  if  he  ever  got  free,  he  would  be  revenged, 
and,  with  horrible  imprecations,  called  on  the  thunder  to  strike 
the  yacht,  and  on  London  Bridge  to  fall  in  and  crush  her. 
Ashton  alone  behaved  with  manly  firmness. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  yacht  reached  Whitehall  Stairs ; 
and  the  prisoners,  strongly  guarded,  were  conducted  to  the 
Secretary's  office.  The  papers  which  had  been  found  in  Ash- 
ton's  bosom  were  inspected  that  night  by  Nottingham  and 
Caermartheu,  and  were,  on  the  foUowing  morning,  put  by  Caer* 
marthen  into  the  hands  of  the  King. 

Soon  it  was  known  all  over  London  that  a  plot  had  been 
detected,  that  the  messengers  whom  the  adherents  of  James 
had  sent  to  solicit  the  help  of  an  invading  army  from  France, 
had  been  arrested  by  the  agents  of  the  vigilant  and  energetic 
Lord  President,  and  that  documentary  evidence,  which  might 
affect  the  lives  of  some  great  men,  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
government.  The  Jacobites  were  terror-stricken  ;  the  clamor 
of  the  Whigs  against  Caermarthen  was,  suddenly  hushed;  and 
the  Session  ended  in  perfect  harmony.  On  the  fifth  of  Janu- 
ary, the  King  thanked  the  Houses  for  their  support,  and  as* 
Bured  them  that  he  would  not  grant  away  any  forfeited  property 
in  Ireland  till  they  should  reassemble.  He  alluded  to  the  plot 
which  had  just  been  discovered,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
fiiends  of  England  would  not,  at  such  a  moment,  be  less  active 
or  less  firmly  united  than  her  enemies.  He  then  signified,  his 
pleasure  that  the  Parliament  should  adjourn.  On  the  foUow- 
ing day  her  set  out,  attended  by  a  splendid  train  of  nobles,  fJor 
the  Congress  at  the  Hague.* 

*  Lords'  and  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  5, 169^;  London  Gazette,  JaB«  tt. 
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IkitfunATiON  Bill,  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  451.  Its  prj- 
visions,  452.  Tyranny  of  its  last  clause,  452.  Thrown  out,  453.  Anothet 
Abjuration  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  454.  Its  provisions, 
454.     The  bill  committed,  but  never  reported,  455. 

Addison,  Joseph,  reference  to,  78,  fwte. 

Admiralty,  under  the  control  of  James  II.,  11.  Its  administration  confided 
to  a  board,  16.     A  new  commission  of,  issued,  435. 

Aldnch,  Dean  of  Christchurch,  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  372. 
His  character  and  abilities,  372.  Absents  himself  from  the  meetings  of 
the  commission,  374. 

Allegiance,  oath  of,  required  of  the  members  of  both  houses,  25.  Discus- 
sions on  the  bill  for  settling  the  oaths  of,  78.     See  Oath  of  Allegiance. 

Alexander  VIII.,  Pope,  his  accession  to  the  Papal  chair,  348.  liefuses  to 
acknowledge  the  bishops  appointed  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  France,  348. 

Alsop,  Vincent,  his  zeal  in  favor  of  the  dispensing  power,  57. 

Amsterdam,  public  rejoicings  at,  on  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  2, 3 

Angus,  Earl  of,  raises  the  Cameronian  regiment,  272,  273. 

Annandale,  excesses  of  the  Covenanters  in,  198. 

Annandale,  Earl  of,  joins  the  Club  of  Edinburgh,  236.  Absents  himself 
from  the  command  of  his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  KilUecrankie,  280 
His  regiment  routed,  285.  Proceeds  with  Montgomery  and  Ross  to 
London,  540.  Returns  to  Edinburgh,  540.  Promises  made  to  him  by 
Mary  of  Modena,  551.  Breaks  with  the  Jacobites,  and  becomes  a  Wil- 
liamite  again,  552.  Retires  to  Bath,  553.  Brought  up  to  London  by  a 
warrant,  553. 

Anne,  the  Princess,  (afterwards  Queen,)  incivility  of  William  III.  to  her, 
40.  Qives  birth  to  a  son,  William,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  313.  The  King 
acts  as  sponsor  at  the  baptism,  313.  Annuities  granted  to  her,  443.  Not 
on  good  terms  with  the  King  and  Queen,  443.  Her  stupidity,  443.  Her 
fondness  for  Lady  Marlborough,  443.  Her  bigotry,  445.  Boundless  in- 
fluence of  the  Churchills  over  her,  445.  A  Princess's  party  formed  in  Par- 
liament, 446.  Annoyance  of  the  Queen  at  the  conduct  of  the  Princess, 
446.  An  annuity  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  settled  on  her,  448.  Renewal 
of  her  friendship  with  the  Queen,  448. 

Anne's  Bounty,  Queen,  founded  by  the  perseverance  of  Bishop  Burnet,  OU 

Antrim,  migration  of  the  people  of,  to  Londonderry,  129. 

Antrim,  Alexander  Macdonnell,  Earl  of,  his  march  to  occupy  Londonderry 
113.  Refused  admittance  by  the  citizens,  114,  llo.  Retires  to  Coleraine, 
115.  His  share  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  499,  500. 

Apocrypha,  discussions  respecting  the,  388. 

Appin,  Stewarts  of,  252. 

Apprentices,  the  thirteen,  of  Londonderry,  114. 

Arbutus,  the,  in  Kerry,  107. 

VOL.  III.  ^   25  (OT) 
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Architecture,  the,  of  Hamplon  Court,  44.  A  fayorite  amusement  of  WH- 
liam  III.,  44.     Wren's  additions  to,  44. 

Argyle,  Earl  of,  (father  of  Earl  Archibald,)  his  ambition  and  influence 
among  the  clan  of  the  Campbells,  250.  His  son  Archibald,  250, 251.  His 
grandson,  251,  252. 

Argyle,  Archibald,  Earl  of,  his  defeat  of  the  confederacy  formed  against 
him,  250.  Driven  into  exile,  251.  His  return,  rebellion,  and  execution, 
251.    His  son,  216,  252. 

Argyle,  Earl  of,  (son  of  Earl  Archibald,)  presents  himself  at  the  Conven- 
tion in  Edinbui^h,  216.  Appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  carry 
the  instrument  of  government  of  the  Scotch  Convention  tc  London,  230, 
Returns  to  Scotland,  and  claims  his  title  and  estates,  25L  Empowered 
by  William  III.  to  raise  an  army  on  his  domains  for  the  service  of  the 
crown,  251.  Alarm  of  the  adjacent  chieftains,  252,  253.  His  diificiiltf 
in  gathering  his  clan,  271. 

Ai^leshire,  possessions  of  the  Macdonalds  in,  249. 

Armada,  the  Spanish,  49. 

Armiuianism,  leaning  of  the  High  Church  party  towards,  74. 

Armstrong,  Sir  Thomas,  his  case  examined  by  tne  House  of  Commons,  41ft. 
His  flight  and  arrest  at  Leyden,  415.  His  daughter,  416.  His  execu- 
tion, 416.  Appearance  of  his  daughter  at  the  bar  of  the  House  to  de- 
mand vengeance,  416. 

Arm^,  its  discontent  on  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  4.  Causes  of 
this,  4.  Its  alarming  conduct  in  various  places,  4.  Disaflection  of  its 
Scottish  corps,  30.  The  revolt  suppressea,  33.  The  first  mutiny  bill, 
33.  No  standing  army  under  the  Plantagenets  and  Stuarts,  34.  Aver- 
sion of  every  party  in  the  State  to  a  standing  army,  35.  Its  maladminis- 
tration during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  49.  The  army  of 
James  II.  disbanded  by  order  of  Feversham,  212.  State  of  the  English 
commissariat,  336.  Yillany  of  the  commiss.ariat  of  the  army  under  the 
command  of  Schomberg,  397.    State  of  that  of  William  III.,  493. 

Army,  Highland.    See  Highlanders. 

Army,  Irish,  its  numerical  force  under  Tyrconnel,  123.  Low  station  of 
many  of  th^  officers,  122.  Small  pay  of  the  soldiers,  123.  The  army  of 
James  II.,  330,  331.  The  scandalous  inefficiency  of  his  foot  soldiers,  460. 
Its  condition  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  493. 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  clergy  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  subscribing,  74. 

Articles,  Lords  of  the,  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  276. 

Ashtoii,  John,  573.    Arrested,  575. 

Assembly,  General,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  560.  Letter  from  William  to 
the,  560.     Its  answer,  561. 

Athanasian  Creed,  discussed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  375. 

Athol,  Blair  Castle  at,  280.     Troubles  in,  277.     Jacobite  leaning  of  the 
men  of,  278.    Their  ravages  in  Argyle,  278.    Called  to  arms  by  two  lead 
ers,  278.    They  join  the  camp  at  Blair,  291. 

Athol,  Marquess  of,  supported  by  the  Jacobites  at  the  Scottish  Conven- 
tions, 215.  His  abilities  and  dishonorable  character,  215.  His  part  in  the 
Jacobite  transactions  with  Dundee,  221.  His  tardiness  and  its  results, 
221.  Refuses  to  vote  on  the  resolution  that  Jatnes  had  forfeited  his 
crown,  226.  His  power  in  the  Highlands,  277.  His  faithless  character, 
278.  Distrusted  by  both  Jacobites  and  Williamites,  278.  Steals  away 
from  Scotland  and  settles  at  Bath,  278. 

Atkyns,  Sir  Robert,  appointed  Chief  Baron,  18.  Chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  394. 

Attainder,  Act  of,  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  of  James  II.,  172.  Re- 
versal of  attainders  in  the  first  Parliament  of  William  and  Mary,  302. 

Auverquerque,  appointed  Master  of  the  Horse,  19.  H»a  courage,  20.  Ao- 
companies  William  to  the  siegn  of  Limerick,  529. 

A?auz,  the  Count  of,  his  character  and  abilities,  133.    Chosen  as  ambassa 
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dor  to  accompMiy  James  II.  to  Ireland,  134.  His  instriifttions,  134. 
Sworn  of  the  rrivy  Council,  138.  Supports  the  Irish  party,  which  desires 
to  be  placed  under  the  government  of  France,  143.  His  dislike  of  Mel- 
fort,  144.  Accompanies  the  King  to  Ulster,  14o.  He  begs  the  King  to 
return  to  Dublin,  146.  Leaves  the  King  and  retraces  his  steps  to  Dublin, 
147.  Remonstrates  with  James  to  abstain  from  openly  opposing  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  168.  Persuades  the  King  not  to  allow 
Irish  Protestants  to  possess  arms,  174.  His  character  compared  with 
that  of  Count  Rosen,  183.  His  atrocious  advice  to  James,  329.  His 
counsel  rejected,  329.  His  opinion  of  the  Irish  troops,  330.  His  aston- 
ishment at  the  energy  of  the  Irish  on  the  news  of  the  landing  of  the 
English,  332.  His  adjurations  to  James  to  prohibit  marauding  in  t)ie 
Irish  infantry,  460.  Recalled  to  France,  462.  Sends  a  translation  of 
Pcnu*s  letter  to  James  to  Lewis,  465. 

AkUstria,  her  alliance  with  England  in  the  great  coalition,  96. 

/Lylesbury,  Earl  of,  takes  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  William  III*.  26.  His 
traitorous  conduct,  464. 

Ayrshire,  disturbances  of  the  Covenanters  in,  198.  The  Covenanters  from, 
called  to  arms  in  Edinburgh,  223. 

B. 

Baker,  Major  Henry,  calls  the  people  of  Londonderry  to  arms,  151.  Ap- 
pointed one  of  the  governors  of  the  city,  154.    Dies  of  fever,  180. 

Bsacarras,  Colin  Lindsay,  Earl  of,  his  station  and  character,  212.  Meets 
James  II.  at  Whitehall,  212.  Greets  William  at  St.  James's,  213  His 
wife's  relationship  to  William,  213.  Returns  to  Scotland,  214.  Prevails 
on  the  Duke  of  Gordon  to  hold  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  for  King  James, 
214,  217.  Applies  to  the  Convention  for  assistance,  219.  Arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tolbooth,  259.  His  perjury,  543.  His  mortification  at 
finding  his  name  not  even  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Mary  of  Modena  to 
the  Club,  551. 

Balfour's  regiment,  280.  Broken  and  their  chief  killed  at  Killiecrankie, 
285. 

Ballenach,  Stewart  of,  summons  the  clan  Athol  forcing  James,  279. 

Ballincarrig,  Castle  of,  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Enniskilleners,  179. 

Bandon,  muster  of  the  Englishry  at,  110.  Reduced  by  Lieutenant  Genera] 
Macarthy,  127. 

Ban  try  Bay,  naval  skirmish  between  the  English  and  French  fleets-  in, 
159. 

Baptismal  service,  the,  discussed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Conmiissioners, 
374. 

Bi^tists,  relieved  by  the  Toleration  Act,  65.  Large  numbers  of,  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  75. 

Barillon,  end  of  his  political  career,  132.    His  death,  133. 

Batavian  federation,  joins  the  great  coalition,  96.  Manifesto  of,  declaring 
war  against  France,  100. 

Bates,  69. 

Bavaria,  Elector  of,  occupies  Cologne,  346. 

Baxter,  Richard,  69.  Charitable  sentiments  expressed  by  him  befcre  taking 
the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  70. 

Bayonet,  improved  by  General  Mackay,  293. 

Beachy  Head,  battle  of,  481. 

Beatoun,  Cardinal,  218.  

Beaufort,  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of,  takes  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  Wil 
liam  III.,  26.'  Entertains  King  William  at  Badminton,  536. 

Beaumont,  conmiands  his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  494. 

Beccanm,  70. 

Belfast,  its  present  condition  compared  with  that  at  the  tinre  of  the  BflfVO' 
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lution,  187.    The  castle  of  the  Chichesters  at,  487.    Landing  of  WiUiaiB 
III.  at,  488.    Joy  of  the  inhabitants  at  his  arrival,  188. 

Belhaven,  Lord,  commands  a  regiment  at  Killiecrankie,  280.  His  gallan- 
try in  the  -battle,  285. 

Belturbet,  action  between  the  Enniskilleners  and  Roman  Catholics  at,  179 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  67.  ' 

Bentinck,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Portland,)  appointed  Oroom  of  the  Stole  to 
William  Iir.,  19. 

Berry,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Enniskilleners,  191. 
Sent  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Cram,  191.  Meets  Macarthy'a 
troops  at  Newton  Butler,  192. 

Berwick,  Duke  of,  follows  James  II.  to  Ireland,  132.  Obtains  an  advantase 
over  the  Enniskilleners,  190.  Appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  tna 
Irish  army,  535. 

Beveridge,  his  Latin  sermon  before  Convocation,  387. 

Billop,  his  arrest  of  the  Jacobite  conspirators  in  the  Thames,  675. 

Birch,  Colonel,  25.  His  suggestions  for  stopping  the  revolt  of  the  soldiery, 
31,  32.  His  speech  on  the  gallantry  of  the  people  of  Londonderry,  177* 
Opposes  the  intemperate  motion  of  Howe,  321. 

bishops,  scanty  attendance  of,  at  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  93. 
See  Nonjurors. 

Bishops,  Irish,  bill  brought  into  the  Irish  Parliament  for  deposing  all  of 
them,  169. 

Blackmore,  his  Prince  Arthur  referred  to,  19,  note.  Reference  to  his  Alfred, 
246. 

Blackwcll  Hall,  broadcloth  of,  77. 

Blair  Castle,  279.  Occupied  bv  Stewart  of  Ballenach,  281.  Snmmoned  by 
Lord  Murray  to  surrender,  280.  Besieged  by  Lord  Murray,  280.  The 
siege  raised,  283.  Held  by  the  Highlanders  after  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie,  290.    Surrenders  to  Mackav,  298. 

Boisseleau,  obtains  the  command  of  the  Irish  garrison  of  Limerick,  529. 

Boom  Hall,  near  Londonderry,  158,  159. 

Borderers,  the  King's  Own,  281.  Commanded  by  Lord  Leven  at  Killiecran- 
kie,  280,  285. 

Boroughs,  Irish,  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  104. 

Boyne,  beauties  of  the  valley  of  the,  492.  The  ford  at  Oldbridge,  492.  Bat- 
tle of  the,  498. 

Brandenburg,  manifesto  of,  declaring  war  against  France,  100. 

Breetilings,  the,  of  the  Fens,  32. 

Brest  fleet,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  James  II.,  131.  Sails  for  Ireland,  and 
lands  James  at  Kinsale,  134. 

Brown,  Tom,  his  remarks  on  the  Presbyterian  divines,  77,  note. 

Browning,  Micaiah,  (master  of  the  Mountjoy,)  breaks  the  boom  in  the 
Foyle,  186,  187.    His  death,  186. 

Buchan,  appointed  general  in  chief  of  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland,  541.  Sur- 
prised bj'  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  and  his  army  routed,  541. 

Dirnet,-  Bishop,  his  generosity  to  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  26.  Appointed  to 
the  vacant  see  of  Salisbury,  60.  Hated  by  the  Anglican  priesthood,  60. 
His  conversation  with  the  Queen  respecting  the  duties  of  bishops,  61. 
His  zeal  in  performing  his  duty,  61.  His  success  in  establishing  Queen 
Anne*8  Bounty,  62.  His  speech  in  Parliament  for  the  retention  of  the 
last  clause  of  the  Comprehension  Act,  88.  His  endeavor  to  make  the 
clerg}'  an  exception  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  settling  the  oaths  of 
fealty,  90.  His  coronation  sermon,  93.  Extract  from  it,  202, 7iote.  His 
efforts  to  uphold  prelacy  in  Scotland,  205.  His  desire  to  strike  out  the 
Athanasian  Creed  from  the  Liturgy  altogether,  375.  His  share  in  the 
construction  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  395.  His  sermon  at  Bow  Church  on 
the  fast  day,  437,  note.  The  King's  interview  with  him  previOUB  to  hit 
expedition  into  Ireland,  474. 
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Burt,  Captain,  his  deecription  of  the  Highlands  at  the  time  of  the  rerohh 

tion,  238. 
Burton,  John  Hill,  reference  to  his  History  of  Scotland,  202,  note, 
Butler,  Captain,  leads  the  forlorn  hope  at  the  assault  on  Londonderry,  l^. 

Takes  part  in  the  blockade,  158. 

C. 

Cal^kl,  tha,  the  originators  of  parliamentary  bribery,  431. 

Cuermarthen,  Marquess  of.  Lord  I)anby  created,  95.  Attacked  by  Howe  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  321.  His  mfluence  in  the  Ministry,  468.  Im- 
plores the  King  not  to  return  to  Holland,  419.  Continues  to  be  President 
under  the  new  government,  and  in  reality  chief  minister.  426.  His  ill 
health,  426.  His  employment  of  parliamentary  briber}',  431.  Appointed 
to  be  chief  adviser  to  the  Queen  during  William's  stay  in  Ireland,  478. 
Animosity  of  the  Whigs  against  him,  568.  His  mortification  at  the  pro- 
motion of  Sidney  to  the  Secretaryship,  570.  Obtains  information  of  a 
Jacobite  plot,  573.  Sends  his  son  to  intercept  the  vessel  containing  th« 
messengers  of  the  conspirators,  573. 

Caillemot,  Count  de,  appointed  Colonel  of  a  Huguenot  regiment  under  * 
Schomberg,  326.    His  share  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  499.    Mortally 
wounded,*  501. 

Calendar,  ecclesiastical,  revised  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  374 

Calvin,  John,  his  observance  of  the  festival  of  Cliristmas,  197* 

Calvinism,  leaning  of  the  Low  Church  party  towards,  74. 

Calvinistic  Church  government.    See  Presbyterians. 

Calvinists  of  Scotland,  197.    See  Presbyterians. 

Cambon,  M.,  appointed  to  the  command  of  one  of  the  Huguenot  regiments 
under  Schomberg,  326. 

Cambridge,  population  of,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  32. 

Cambridge  University,  its  disgust  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Whigs  respect- 
ing the  Bill-  of  Indemnity,  4z4.     Its  sympathy  with  their  victims,  424. 

Cameron,  Sir  Ewan,  of  Lochiel,  his  surname  of  the  Black,  253.  His  person- 
al  appearance,  his  character,  and  singular  talents,  253.  His  patronage  of 
literature,  2*73.  His  homage  to  the  house  of  Argyle,  254.  Joins  the  Cav- 
aliers, 254.  Knighted  by  James  II.,  254..  Singular  compliment  paid  to 
him  in  the  English  Court,  254.  His  treatment  of  the  Sheriff  of  Inverness- 
shire,  254,  255.  His  dread  of  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Argyle,  255. 
The  gathering  of  the  insurrectionary  clans  at  his  house,  261.  Opposes 
the  proposition  of  Dundee  to  induce  the  clans  to  submit  to  one  com- 
mana,  ^8.  Macdonald  of  Glengarry  quarrels  with  him,  269.  Assembles 
his  clan  to  assist  Dundee  in  Athol,  281.  His  advice  to  hazard  a  battle 
at  Ki'iliecrankie,  282.  influence  of  his  physical  prowess,  284.  Endeav^ 
ors  to  persuade  Dundee  not  to  hazard  his  life  in  battle,  284.  Charges  at 
the  head  of  his  men  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  285.  Proposes  to  give 
Mackay  battle  again,  294.  Overruled,  294.  Retires  to  Lochaber  in  ill 
humor,  294.  Induces  the  claqs  to  promise  to  reassemble,  541.  Acci 
dentally  wounded,  542. 

Camerons,  their  dread  of  the  restoration  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Ar- 
gyle, 255.     Sir  Ewan  Cameron,  253,  et  seq. 

Pameronian  regiment,  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  272.  Its  first  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel,  Cleland,  272.  Its  rigid  Puritanism,  272,  273.  Its  chaplain^ 
Shields,  273.  Ordered  to  be  stationed  at  Dunkeld,  295.  Attacked  b^ 
tne  Highlanders,  296.     Repulses  them,  297. 

Campbells,  the  jealousy  of  the  Camerons  of  the  ascendency  of  the,  249 
The  ambition  of  Mac  Callum  More,  250.    His  influence,  255.     The  Mar* 

Juess  of  Argyle  in  1638,  250.    The  Campbells  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
nverlochy,  250,    Earl  Archibald  of  Argyle,  250.    His  son,  251.    Insur- 
rections  of  the  clans  hostile  to  the,  261.     Disarmed  and  disu..2anisfcd, 

a7i. 
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Cannon,  General,  commands  the  Irish  foot  at  Killiecrankie,  281.  His  po» 
sition  in  the  field,  283.  His  command  of  the  Highlanders  after  the  death 
of  Dundee,  292.  His  hesitations  and  blunders,  292.  Increasing  disor 
ders  in  his  camp,  294.  Some  of  the  Highland  chiefs  quit  the  camp.  295. 
Attacks  the  Cameronians  at  Dunkeld,  and  is  repulsed,  296.  His  High- 
landers leave  for  their  homes,  298.  He  departs  with  his  Irish  troops  to 
the  Isle  of  Mull,  298.  Becomes  second  in  command  to  Buchan,  541. 
Escapes  in  his  shirt  from  the  surprise  of  Strathspey,  542. 

Canterbury,  Archbishopric  of,  its  former  importance  compared  with  that 
of  York,  383. 

Capel,  Sir  Henry,  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  16.  Signs 
tne  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Clarendon,  479. 

Carlingford,  destruction  of,  334. 

Carmichael,  Lord,  sent  by  William  as  Commissioner  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  560. 

Carstairs,  his  abilities  and  character,  235.  Confidence  reposed  in  him  br 
William  III.,  235.    Named  chaplain  to  their  Majesties  for  Scotland,  23o. 

Cartwright,  Bishop  of  Chester,  o8.  Follows  James  II.  to  Ireland,  132. 
Sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  138.     His  death,  174. 

Castle  Drummond,  288. 

Castlemaine,  impeached  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  405. 

Catechism,  the  liOnger  and  Shorter,  of  the  Scottish  Church,  546. 

Catinat,  marches  with  a  French  army  into  Savoy,  562. 

Cavaliers,  their  torment  and  ruin  of  dissenting  divines,  65.  Their  sangui- 
nary proscriptions,  456. 

Cavan,  migration  of  the  Protestants  of,  to  Enniskillen,  129.  yictories  of 
the  Enniskilleners  in,  179. 

Cavanagh,  his  Kerry  men,  158. 

Cavendish,  Lady,  presented  to  William  and  Mary,  2.  Her  romance,  2,  fwte. 
Her  description  of  the  Court  on  the  evening  of  the  proclamation,  2. 

Celtic  clans  of  Scotland.    See  Highlanders. 

Cibher,  Colley,  his  Nonjuror,  370. 

Cirencester,  alarming  conduct  of  the  troops  at,  4. 

Citters,  Van,  his  long  residence  in  England,  423. 

Civil  List,  the,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  440-44^. 

Charlemont,  arrival  of  James  H.  at,  145.    Wretched  condition  of,  145. 

Charles  Frederick,  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  commands  the  Danish  mercena- 
ries at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  495,  499,  501.  Joins  Marlborough  at 
(^ork,  537.  His  dispute  with  Marlborough,  537*  The  quarrel  accommo- 
dated, 537. 

Charles  I.,  his  judges  and  executioners  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
Act  of  Grace  of  William  III.,  456. 

Charles  II.,  his  indolence  and  fondness  for  pleasure,  11.  His  revenue,  28. 
His  vivacity  and  good  nature,  39.  Maladministration  during  his  reign^ 
48.  His  ignominious  dependence  on  France,  49.  Treatment  of  Scot- 
land during  his  reign,  202.  Proposes  a  commercial  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  202.  Offers  to  mediate  between  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment and  England,  203. 

Charles  II.,  of  Spain,  joins  the  coalition  against  France,  96.  Accused  by 
Lewis  of  leaguing  with  heretics,  99.    Answer  of  Charles,  99. 

Charleville,  muster  of  the  Englishry  at,  110.  Taken  from  the  Protestants 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  127. 

Chateau  Renaud,  Admiral  Count  de,  skirmishes  with  the  English  fleet  ir 
Ban  try  Bav,  159.     Returns  to  Brest,  159. 

Chichester,  family  of,  their  castle  at  Belfast,  487. 

Chimney  Tax.    See  Hearth  Money. 

(!hina,  porcelain  of,  origin  of  the  taste  for,  in  England,  44. 

Christmas,  festival  of,  reobserved  by  the  Calvinists  of  Geneva,  198. 

Chrysostom,  deprivation  of,  referred  to,  80. 

Church  of  England,  Arminianism  and  Calvinism  in  the,  73.     '  Babbling** 
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of  the  Episcopalian  clergy  in  Scotland,  197.  Form  of  notice  serred  on 
them,  200.  Wish  of  Low  Churchmen  to  preserve  Episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land, 20f5.  Opinions  of  William  III.  about  Church  government  in  Scot- 
land, 206.  Comparative  strength  of  religious  parties  in  Scotland,  207, 
208.  Episcopacy  abolished  in  Scotland,  228.  An  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission issued,  371.  Pruccedings  of  the  Commission,  373.  See  High 
Church ;  Low  Church. 

Cliurch  of  Scotland,  a  church  established  by  law,  odious  to  Scotchmen,  197. 
Le^slation  respecting  the,  545.  The  law  fixing  the  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution of  Scotland,  546.  The  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Longer  and 
Shorter  Catechism,  546.  The  sy nodical  polity  reestablished,  547.  The 
power  given  to  the  sixty  deposed  ministers,  o47.  Patronage  abolished, 
550.  General  acquiescence  in  the  new  ecclesiastical  polity,  554.  Meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly,  560. 

Churchill,  John,  Baron,  (afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough,)  created  Earl 
of  Marlborough,  95.     See  Marlborough,  Earl  of. 

Churchmen,  their  determination  not  to  submit  to  supercilious  and  unchar- 
itable Puritans,  72.  ^ 

Claim  of  Right,  the,  of  the  Scottish  Convention,  229.  The  clause  abolish- 
ing  Episcopacy  in  Scotland-inserted,  229. 

Clans,  Celtic,  of  Scotland.    See  Highlanders. 

Clarges,  Sir  Thomas,  his  notion  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  King,  450. 

Clarendon,  Lord  Chancellor,  his  impeachment,  10. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of,  refuses  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to 
William  III.,  26.  His  disgraceful  conduct,  464.  Evidence  of  his  being 
deeply  concerned  in  the  Jacobite  schemes  of  insurrection,  473,  474.  Re- 
ceives a  warning  from  William,  474.  Arrested  and  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
479.    Released,  and  joins  a  Jacobite  conspiracy,  571. 

Cleland,  William,  his  share  in  the  insurrection  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  218. 
His  enmity  to  the  Viscount  Dundee,  218.  His  attainments  and  charac- 
ter, 218.  Appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Cameronian  regiment, 
272.  Repulses  the  Highlanders  at  Dunkeld,  297.  Shot  dead  in  the 
streets,  297. 

Clelands,  the,  219,  note. 

Clergy*  their  refusal  to  join  in  the  triumpth  of  William  and  Mary,  3. 
Causes  of  this,  3.  Their  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance,  3.  Dep- 
utation of  the  London,  to  welcome  William  III.,  55.  Relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  subscribing  the  Articles,  74.  Their  claims  to  consideration 
favorably  regarded  by  the  Tories,  81,  82.  Vehemently  opposed  by  the 
Whigs,  82,  83.  Compelled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  take  the  oaths  o^ 
fealty  to  the  King  and  Queen,  89.  Exert  themselves  to  sustain  the 
spirit  of  the  people  of  Londonderry,  154.  The  Irish  Protestant  clergy 
turned  out  of  their  livings,  166.  An  Act  passed  to  enable  the  fugitive 
Irish  clergy  to  hold  preferment  in  England,  177.  "  Rabbling  "  the  "  cu- 
rates *'  in  Scotland,  197,  199.  Divisions  among  the  High  Church  party 
respecting  the  subject  of  the  oaths,  348,  349.  Arguments  for  and  agulnst 
taking  the  oaths,  349,  352.  The  "  swearing  clergy,"  354.  The  abnurd 
theory  of  government  of  the  clergy,  354.  A  great  majority  of  them  take 
the  oaths,  357.  General  character  of  the  nonjuriiig  clergy,  367.  Their 
temperate  Convocation,  377-  111  affected  towards  the  King,  378.  Their 
exasperation  against  the  Dissenters  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  380.  Constitution  of  Convocation,  382.  The  state  of  the 
London  and  country  clergymen  compared,  390.  Indulgence  shown  by 
the  King  to  the  nonjuring  prelates,  42o.  The  clergy  of  Scotland  ordered 
to  publish  the  proclamation,  and  pray  for  William  and  Mary,  228. 

Clifford,  liio  discovery  of  parliamentary  bribery,  431. 

Clifford,  Mrs.,  the  Jacobite  agent,  469',  476,  4^7. 

Clonmel,  abandoned  by  the  Irish  troops  of  James  at  the  approach  of  Wil- 
liam, 524. 

*  Oiub,*'  the,  formed  in  Edinburgh.  236.    Its  members,  236.    Its  aioen 
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desoj  in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  276.  Its  introduction  of  a  law  aimed 
at  the  Dalr^ples,  276.  Its  iutrigues,  298.  Decline  of  its  influence, 
290.  In  a  minority,  544.  Becomes  a  laughing  stock,  54^.  The  coali* 
tion  between  the  Club  and  tbe  Jacobites  dissolved,  550.  The  chiefs  he* 
tray  each  other,  552. 

Clydesdale,  *'  rabbling  "  of  the  clergy  in,  198. 

Coalition,  the  great,  against  France,  formation  of,  96.  The  states  ferming 
the  coalition,  96.    Victor  Amadous  joins  it,  562. 

Coin,  base,  issue  of,  bv  James  II.  in  Ireland,  169,  170. 

Coldstreams,  the,  at  the  skirmish  of  Walcourt,  346. 

Coll  of  the  Cows,  2o7. 

Collects,  the,  as  altered  by* Dean  Patrick,  377. 

Collier,  Jeremv,  363.  Becomes  a  nonjuror,  364.  His  service  to  English 
literature,  363.     His  talents  and  character,  363.    His  faults,  363,  364. 

Cologne,  occupied  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  346.  i 

Commissariat,  English,  frauds  of  the,  336. 

Committee  of  Murder  of  the  House  of  Lords,  405. 

Common  Prayer,  Book  of,  sublimity  of  the  diction  of  the,  375.  Compared 
with  the  Latin  Liturgies  «ef  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  376.  Altered 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  376. 

Commons.     See  House  of  Commons. 

Comprehension,  the  question  of,  64., 

Comprehension  Bill,  the,  of  Nottingham,  64.  Its  history,  70.  Allowed  to 
drop  by  general  concurrence,  71.  Review  of  its  provisions,  71.  Bread 
and  aversion  of  the  Dissenters  for,  75.  Division  of  the  Whigs  respect- 
ing the  Comprehension  Bill,  78.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  respect- 
ing its  last  clause,  87.  The  amendment  lost,  88.  Sent  down  to  the 
Commons,  88.  Proposal  to  refer  it  to  Convocation,  88.  The  plan  of, 
370.  Causes  which  conspired  to  inflame  the  parochial  clergy  against 
Comprehension,  381. 

«/ompton.  Bishop  of  London,  heads  a  deputation  to  welcome  William  III., 
56.  His  support  of  Nottingham*s  Toleration  and  Comprehension  Bills, 
72.  His  letter  to  Archbishop  Sancroft  respecting  these  bills,  72,  note. 
Occupies  the  place  of  the  primate  at  the  coronation  of  William  and 
Mary,  93.  His  discontent  at  the  news  of  Tillotson*8  prospect  of  the 
primacy,  385.     Presides  at  the  meeting  of  Convocation,  ^6. 

Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Scottish  Church,  546.  Required  to  be  signed 
by  every  office  bearer  in  every  University  of  Scotland,  549. 

Confiscations  of  the  property  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  165. 

Coningsby,  Thomas,  appointed  Paymaster  General  of  William's  army  in 
Ireland,  489,  496. 

Constable,  Lord  High,  93. 

Conventicle  Act,  its  provisions,  65.  Its  harshness  relaxed  by  the  Tolera* 
tion  Act,  65. 

Convention,  the.    See  House  of  Commons. 

Convention,  Scottish,  summoned  bv  William  III.,  196.  Elections  for  the, 
197.  Letter  from  William  III.  to,  208,  212.  Meeting  of  the,  214.  Elec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  as  president,  216.  Character  of  Scottish 
statesmen  of  that  period,  216.  Appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elec- 
tions, 217.  The  Convention  summons  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  xo  sur- 
render, 217.  Receives  a  letter  from  King  James,  219.  Reads  the  letter 
from  William  III.  and  that  from  King  James,  220.  Passes  a  vote  bind 
ing  itself  to  continue  sitting,  notwithstanding  any  mandate  in  James's 
letter  to  the  contrary,  220.  Contents  cf  James's  letter,  221.  Agitation 
and  close  of  the  sitting,  221.  Flight  of  Viscount  Dundee,  222.  Tu- 
multuous sitting  of  the  Convention,  222.  Returns  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
King  William,  223.  A  Committee  appointed  to  frame  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment, 224.  Ajidrew  Mackay  appointed  general  of  the  forces  of  the  Con- 
vention, 224.  Resolutions  proposed  by  the  Committee,  declaring  thai 
King  James  had  forfeited  his  crown,  226.    William  and  Mary  proclaimed^ 
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227.  The  Claim  of  Right,  227,  230.  The  Coronation  Oath  revised,  280. 
Discontent  of  the  Covenanters  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Convention 
had  decided  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  232.  Reassembling  o 
the  Convention,  274.  Act  turning  the  Convention  into  a  Parliament,  27> 
Act  recognizing  William  and  Mary  as  King  and  Queen,  275.  Ascen-' 
dency  of  the  "Club,"  276.  The  Act  of  Incapacitation  carried,  27'i 
Conflict  between  the  Convention  and  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  Uaiu- 
ilton,  277.    The  Parliament  adjourned,  289. 

Convocation,  address  of  Parliament  to  William  III.  to  summon,  89.  A^ 
pointed  to  meet,  371,  377.  The  clergy  ill  affected  towards  King  WiUiaai, 
378.  Constitution  of  the  Convocation,  382.  The  Convocations  of  Cau- 
terbnry  and  York,  383.  The  two  Houses,  383.  Election  of  member i, 
383,  The  Convocation  meets,  387.  Beveridge's  Latin  sermon,  387, 
The  High  Church  party  a  majority  in  the  Lower  House,  387.  The  King's 
warrant  and  message,  389.  Difference  between  the  two  Houses,  389. 
Presents  an  address  to  the  King,  389.  The  Lower  House  proves  unmatai- 
ageable,  390.     Prorogued,  391. 

Uonyngham,  Sir  Albert,  his  share  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  495.  Hi^ 
seat  near  the  Boyne,  492,  495. 

Cork,  its  present  state  compared  with  its  condition  at  the  time  of  the  Rer- 
olution,  135.  Visit  of  James  II.  to,  136.  Besieged  by  Marlborough, 
538.  The  Old  Fort,  538.  The  Cathedral,  538.  The  MaU,  538.  Grafton 
Street,  538.    Capitulation  of  the  garrison,  538. 

Cornish,  Henry,  his  attainder  reversed,  302. 

Coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  93.    The  coronation  medal,  94. 

Coronation  Oath,  discussion  on  the  bill  for  settling,  91.  Revisal  of  the,  by 
the  Convention  of  Scotland,  230. 

Corporation  Act,  bill  for  repealing  the,  86.  The  debate  adjourned,  and  not 
revived,  86. 

Corporation  Bill,  introduced  into  the  Commons,  409.  Sacheverell's  clause, 
409.  Sir  Robert  Howard's  motion,  410.  Tumultuous  debate  on  the  b«ll, 
413.    The  odious  clauses  lost,  413. 

Corruption,  parliamentary,  rise  and  progress  of,  in  England.  428. 

Coryarrick,  257,  260. 

Cosmas  Atticus,  deprivation  of,  referred  to,  80. 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert,  his  opinion  on  the  Coronation  Oath  Bill,  92,  note. 

Council,  Privy,  the  first,  of  William  III.  sworn  in,  12. 

Covenanters,  disgust  of  rigid,  at  the  reverence  paid  to  the  holidays  of 
the  Church,  198.  The  Church  clei^ymen  "  rabbled  "  by  the  Covenant- 
ers, 197, 198.  Fears  of  the  elder  Covenanters  respecting  the  proceedings, 
of  their  riotous  brethren,  199.  Their  outrages  in  Glasgow,  199.  Their 
inflexible  pertinacity  of  principle,  216.  They  threaten  the  life  of  Vis- 
count Dundee,  218,  219.  Their  singularly  savage  and  implacable  tem- 
per, 219.  The  Covenanters  from  Ayrshire  ana  Lanarkshire  called  to 
arms  in  Edinburgh,  223.  Their  discontent  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
Convention  had  decided  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  232.  Their 
scruples  about  taking  up  arms  for  King  William,  272.  Their  deadly 
hatred  of  Dundee,  272.  Their  sufferings  at  his  hands,  272.  Determins- 
tion  of  the  majority  not  to  take  up  arms,  272. 

Coventry,  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  10. 

Crane,  bears  a  letter  from  James  to  the  Scottish  Convention,  219.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  sitting,  220. 

Crawford,  Earl  of,  appointed  President  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  233- 
His  rigid  Presbyteruinism,  233.     His  character,  234.     His  poverty,  234. 

Creaghts,  or  Rapparees,  of  Ulster,  o33. 

C)romwell,  Oliver,  his  position  in  the  government  compared  with  that  of  a 
Prime  Minister,  11.  His  wisdom  and  liberality  respecting  the  freedom 
of  trade  with  Scotland,  201. 

'^one,  fa  Jacobite  messenger  from  St.  Germains,)  sets  out  with  despatches, 
from  England,  467.    Betrayed  by  his  companion.  Fuller,  467.    Arrested, 

26* 
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an^  brought  to  Whitehall.  468.  Brought  to  trial,  469^76.  Foimd 
guilty,  476.  Visited  by  Secretary  Nottingham  in  Newgate,  477.  Res- 
pited for  a  week,  477.  Brought  before  the  PriTy  Council,  to  whom  he 
xumishes  imporunt  information,  477. 

-Cross,  Godfrey,  executed  as  a  traitor,  570,  571, 

Crosses,  fiery,  in  Scotland,  261. 

Crum,  Castle  of,  besieged  by  Viscount  Mountcashel,  191. 

Cumberland,  Dukedom  of,  given  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  96. 

Cunningham,  Colonel,  arrives  at  Londonderry  with  reinforcements  for  the 
garrison,  149.  Treacherously  dissuaded  by  the  governor,  Lundy,  from 
landing,  149.    Sent  to  the  Gate  House,  178. 

Catts,  John,  commands  a  regiment  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  495. 

D. 

D'Alembert,  67. 

Dalkeith,  Earl  of,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  his  marriage  to  the  Lady 
Henrietta  Hyde,  93,  note, 

Dalrymple,  family  of,  its  talents,  misfortunes,  and  misdeeds,  209. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  James,  of  Stair,  chief  adviser  of  William  III.  on  Scotch 
matters,  209.  Tales  told  of  him,  209.  His  high  attainments  and  sta- 
tion, 209.  Sketch  of  his  career,  209.  His  letter  respecting  the  abolitioi^ 
of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  228.  Appointed  President  of  the  Court  ol 
Session,  234.  Jealousy  of  the  Club  at  his  prosperity  and  power,  275. 
Takes  his  place  as  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  299. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John,  his  services  rewarded  by  a  remission  of  the  forfeiture 
of  his  father's  estates,  210.  His  talents  and  character,  210.  Frames  the 
resolution  of  the  Scottish  Convention  declaring  the  throne  vacant,  226. 
Appointed  a  Commissioner  to  carry  the  instrument  of  government  of  the 
Scotch  Convention  to  London,  230.  Appointed  Lord  Advocate,  234. 
Law  aimed  by  the  Club  at  his  father  and  him,  275.  His  answer  to  the 
asperity  of  Montgomery,  545. 

Dal^,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Irish  Common  Pleas,  103.  Offends  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  163. 

Dauby,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  his  impeachment,  12.  Accepts  the  Presidency  of 
the  Council  under  William  III.,  12.  Public  feeling  regarding  him,  13. 
His  inveterate  enmity  to  Halifax,  50.  He  withdraws  from  Court,  50. 
Created  Marquess  of  Caermarthen,  95.    See  Caermarthen,  Marquess  of. 

Danish  merbenaries  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  495.  Dreaded  by  the  Irish, 
496,  500,  501. 

Dartmouth,  George  Legge,  Earl  of,  takes  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  Wil- 
liam III.,  26.    His  traitorous  conduct,  464.    Joins  the  Jacobite  con 
spiracy,  671. 

Delamere,  Henry  Booth,  Lord,  4.  Appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
16.  His  character,  52.  His  jealousy  of  Mordaunt,  52.  Resigns  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  426.  Created  Earl  of  Warrington, 
427.    His  bitter  complaints,  427. 

Dennis,  Saint,  battle  of,  reference  to,  20. 

De  Ruyter,  Admiral,  49. 

Deny.    See  Londonderry. 

Dt^rry,  Walker,  Bishop  of.    See  Walker. 

De\^:nshire,  rising  in,  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  French,  516. 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish,  Earl  of,  appointed  to  the  High  Steward- 
ship, 18.  His  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  England,  18.  Absents  him* 
self  from  Pailiament  during  the  discussion  on  the  Sacramental  Test^  86 
Created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  95.  Case  of,  examined  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  304.    The  sentence  of  the  King's  Bench  reversed,  304. 

Diarmid,  the  children  of,  249. 

Directory,  the,  of  the  Scottish  Church,  546. 

Dispensing  power,  the,  396. 
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Dissenteris,  the  first  legal  indulgence  granted  to,  55.  Their  gratitude  fot 
it,  66.  Leniency  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  Low  Churchmen,  67 
Peculiar  grievances  of  their  clergy,  6*5.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  6ft. 
The  Five  Mile  Act,  65.  The  Conventicle  Act,  65.  Their  dread  and 
aversion  of  Comprehension,  74.  Influence  of  the  dissenting  minister 
over  his  flock,  77.  Value  of  his  position,  in  a  worldly  view,  compared 
with  that  of  a  chaplain  of  the  Church  of  England,  77.  Attempt  to  re- 
lieve the  Dissenters  from  the,  78. 

Division  lists,  first  printed  and  circulated,  423. 

Dodwell,  Professor  Henry,  his  absurd  attempts  to  distinguish  between  the 
deprivations  of  1559  and  those  of  1689,  80.    Included  in  the  Act  of  At» 

'  tainder  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  172.  Becomes  a  nonjuror,  366.  His 
erudition,  365.     His  singular  works,  365. 

Dohna,  Christophe,  Comte  de,  his  "  M6moires  Originaux  sur  le  lUgne  et  la 
Cour  de  Fredrrick  I.,  Roi  de  Prusse,"  qaoted,  41,  note. 

Donegal,  the  Roman  Catholics  defeated  at,  178. 

Donore,  492.     James  takes  his  position  at,  493. 

Dorset,  Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of,  appointed  Lord  Chamberlain  to  William 
III.,  18.     His  generosity  to  Dry  den,  19 

Douglas,  great  meeting  of  the  Covenanters  in  the  parish  church  of,  272. 

Douglas,  Andrew,  Master  of  the  Phcenix,  assists  in  relieving  London- 
derry, 186. 

Douglas,  James,  commands  the  Scotch  Ouards  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
494,  498. 

Dover,  Henry  Jermyn,  Lord,  accompanies  James  II.  to  Ireland,  132.  Re- 
ceives William'b  promise  of  pardon,  565. 

Drogheda,  port  of,  492.  Its  condition  at  present  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  492.  Held  by  James  II.,  493.  Surrenders  to  the  English 
without  a  blow,  505. 

Dromore,  the  Protestants  make  a  stand  at,  129. 

Drowes,  river,  Irish  forces  encamped  on  the,  190. 

Dryden,  John,  deposed  from  the  Laureateship,  19.  Treated  with  generos- 
ity by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  Dorset,  19.  His  piteous  complamts,  19. 
Contempt  of  the  honest  Jacobites  foi^his  whinings,  19.  His  conversation 
with  Charles  II.  about  poetry,  40.  The  origin  of  Dryden's  medal,  40, 
note.    His  dedication  to  the  play  of  Arthur,  ^9. 

Dublin,  TyrconnePs  motto  on  the  Castle  fiag,  122.  Entry  of  James  II 
into,  137.  Its  condition  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  137.  Its  present 
graceful  and  stately  appearance,  137.  Wretched  state  of  Dublin  Castle, 
137.  The  new  buildings  of  Tyrconnel,  138.  A  proclamation  issued 
convoking  a  Parliament,  138.  Factions  at  the  Castle,  140.  Alarm  of^ 
at  the  news  from  the  North,  193.  The  French  soldiers  billeted  on  Prot- 
estants in,  463.  Fearful  agitation  in,  on  the  news  of  the  landing  of 
William,  488.  The  Protestants  forbidden  to  leave  their  homes  after 
nightfall,  489.  The  jails  and  public  buildings  crammed  with  prisoners, 
489.  Reports  in  the  city  respecting  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  o06.  The 
evil  tidings  reach  the  city,  506.  Arrival  of  James  and  the  remnant  of 
the  defeated  array,  506.  Evacuated  by  the  French  and  Irish  troops,  508. 
A  provisional  government  formed  to  welcome  King  William,  608.  Wil-. 
Ham's  entry  int»  the  city,  509. 

Dublin  University,  fellows  and  scholars  ejected  from,  and  allowed  as  a  favot 
to  depart  in  safety,  175. 

Duinhe  Wassel,  Highland  title  of,  241. 

Duleek.  pass  of,  occupied  by  the  Irish,  499,  604.  And  by  the  army  oi 
William,  505. 

Dumont's  Corps  Universel  Diplomatique,  100,  note, 

Duncannon,  fort  of,  taken  by  William  III.,  624. 

Dunciad,  the,  292,  308. 

Dundalk,  Schomberg's  intrenchments  near,  336. 

Duadee,  John  Graham,  Viscount,  his  command  of  the  Scottbh  tioopt  itfti 
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tioned  near  "Watford  to  oppose  the  Dutch,  212.  His  courage  and  militaiy 
skill,  212.  His  troops  disbanded,  212.  His  reception  by  James  II.  at 
Whitehall,  212.  Greets  William  at  St.  James's,  213.  Absurd  story  about 
William  III.  and  Dundee,  213,  tiote.  He  returns  to  Scotland  under  an  es- 
cort of  cavalry,  214.  Prevails  on  the  Duke  of  Gordon  to  hold  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh  for  King  James,  214, 217.  His  life  threatened  by  the  Covenant- 
ers, 218.  His  enemy,  William  Cleland,  218.  Applies  to  the  Convention 
for  assistance,  219.  His  jQight  from  Edinbur^^h,  22^.  His  fear  of  assassina- 
tion, 222.  Succeeds  in  raising  the  clans  hostile  to  the  Campbells,  261. 
Surprises  Perth,  and  makes  some  Whig  gentlemen  prisoners,  261.  His 
difficulties  with  the  Highlanders.  265.  Causes  of  thosp  difficulties.  265-268. 
Calls  a  Council  of  War  to  endeavor  to  induce  the  clans  to  submit  to  one 
command,  268.  Supported  by  the  Lowland  Lords,  Dunfermline  and  Dun- 
keld,  268.  Retires  to  his  country  seat  in  Scotland,  258.  Letter  from 
James  to  him  intercepted,  258.  Ordered  to  be  arrested,  259.  Escapes  to 
the  camp  of  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  259.  His  prop.osal  for  placing  the 
clans  under  one  command  rejected  in  council,  269.  Applies  to  King 
James  for  assistance,  270.  The  assistance  promised,  271.  The  war  sus- 
pended, 271.  Deadly  hatred  of  the  Covenanters  for  Dundee,  271.  Sum- 
mons the  clans  for  an  expedition  to  Athol,  281.  Sets  forth  for  Athol, 
281.  Joined  by  Cannon  with  the  Irish  foot,  281.  Arrives  at  Blair  Cas- 
tle, 282.  Defeats  the  King's  troops  at  Killiecrankie,  285,  286.  Mor- 
tally wounded,  286.  Effect  of  his  death,  289,  290.  His  burial  place, 
290. 

Dunfermline,  James  Seton,  Earl  of,  surports  Dundee,  268. 

Dunkeld,  attack  of  the  Highlanders  on  the  Cameronian  regiment  at,  297. 

Dunkeld,  James  Galloway,  Lord,  supports  Dundee,  268. 

Dunlop,  the  Presbyterian  minister,  552. 

Duras,  Marshal,  his  devastation  of  the  Palatinate,  97. 

Durfey,  Tom,  40. 

Dutch,  their  joy  and  festivities  on  the  accession  of  William  III.,  2.  Fa- 
vers  bestowed  on  those  who  stood  highest  in  the  King's  esteem,  19.  The 
Dutch  army  in  England  suppresses  the  revolt  of  the  soldiers  at  Ipswich, 
32,  33.  Preference  of  William  III.  for  his  Dutch  favorites,  46.  Their 
fidelity  to  him,  47.  Dutch  soldiers  at  the  coronation  of  William  and 
Mary,  94.  Unfavorable  opinion  entertained  of  them  by  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, 231,  no^e.  Their  murmurings  at  William's  partiality  for  England, 
345.  Ill  treated  by  Torrington  at  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  480.  Their 
bravery,  481.  The  Dutch  Blues  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  495,  496, 499- 
501. 

E. 

Baster  Mondav,  sitting  of  Parliament  on,  89. 

Ecclesiastical  iPolity,  views  of  William  III.  respecting,  58.  Opinions  of  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham  concerning,  63. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  one  issued,  372.    Their  proceedings,  373. 

Edinburgh,  state  of,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  200.  The  Castle  held 
by  the  Duke  of  Gordon  for  James  II.,  200.  The  College  of  Justice  dis- 
arm themselves  on  William's  proclamation  being  issued,  200.     Arrival 

-  of  Covenanters  from  the  West,  200.  The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  officiates 
at  the  Scottish  Convention,  215.  The  Castle  summoned  by  the  Conven- 
tion to  surrender,  217.  Refusal  of  Gordon  to  submit  to  the  sunmions, 
217.  The  Earl  of  Leven  calls  the  people  to  arms,  223.  Gordon  urged  by 
the  Jacobites  to  fire  on  the  city,  224.  He  refuses,  224.  Willian  and 
Mary  proclaimed  in  Edinburgh,  227.  Formation  of  the  "Club,"  236. 
The  Tolbooth,  252,  259.  Surrender  of  the  Castle  to  King  William't 
troops,  274.  The  Session  of  Parliament  at  Edinburgh,  275.  Panic  in 
Edinburgh  at  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  289.  Sittings  of 
the  Courts  of  Justice  recommenced,  299. 

BUnd:  Lord,  his  defence  of  his  father  Halifax  in  the  Commons,  824. 
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Elections,  Committee  of,  appointed  by  the  Scottish  Convention,  217. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  schism  of  her  reign,  75.    Her  rejection  of  the  bishops,  81 

Elliot,  the  Jacobite,  573.    Arrested,  575. 

Ely,  Bishop  of, joins  the  Jacobite  conspiracy,  571. 

Ely  Cathedral,  32. 

Emigration  of  the  English  from  Ireland,  106. 

England,  the  Toleration  Act  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  virtues  and  vices  of 
English  legislation,  66.  The  practical  element  always  prevails  in  the 
English  legislature,  67.  Declares  war  a^^ainst  France,  101.  Discontent  ir 
England  at  the  news  of  the  arrival  ot  James  in  Ireland,  138.  Effect 
produced  in  England  at  the  news  of  the  persecutions  in  Ireland,  176. 
Question  of  a  Union  between  England  and  Scotland  raised,  201.  Hatred 
of  the  English  for  the  Highlanders  in  1745,  245.  A  strange  reflux  of 
public  feeling  in  their  favor,  245.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  States 
General,  345  A  general  fast  proclaimed,  437.  Alarming  symptoms  of  a 
Jacobite  outbreak  in  the  north  of  England,  466.  Danger  of  invasion  and 
insurrection,  477.  Tourville's  fleet  in  the  Channel,  477.  France  success- 
ful on  land  and  at  sea,  482.  Alarm  of  England,  482.  Spirit  of  the  na- 
tion, 483.  Antipathy  of  the  English  to  the  French,  483,  518.  Attempts 
of  Tourville  to  make  a  descent  on  England,  514.  The  country  in  arms, 
617. 

Enniskillen,  one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of  the  Englishr^  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  110.  Its  situation  and  extent  at  that  period,  110.  Its 
boasted  Protestantism,  110.  Its  determination  to  resist  Tyrconnel's  two 
regiments  being  quartered  on  them,  111.  Its  arrangements  for  defence, 
111.  Gustavus  Hamilton  appointed  governor  by  his  townsmen,  HI. 
Sends  a  deputation  to  the  Earl  of  MounQoy,  116.  Operations  of  the  Irish 
troops  against  the  Enniskilleners,  190.  Receives  assistance  from  Kirke, 
191.  Colonel  Wolseley  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Berry,  191.  Defeat  the 
Irish  at  Newton  Butler,  192.  Actions  of  the  Enniskilleners,  179,  180. 
Bravery  of  the  Enniskillen  dragoons,  495.  Their  part  in  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  502. 

Episcopacy  abolished  in  Scotland,  227. 

Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  their  complaints,  555.  Their  contempt  for  the 
extreme  Presbyterians,  555.    See  Clera^y,  Scottish,  Presbyterians. 

Equity,  gradually  shaping  itself  into  a  refined  science,  17. 

Erne,  Lough,  110. 

Error,  writs  of,  305. 

Essex,  Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of.  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  examine 
into  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  300. 

Estates  of  the  realm,  their  annual  grant  respecting  the  government  of  the 
soldiery,  36. 

Eucharist,  the  question  of  the  posture  at  the,  discussed  by  the  Ecclesiasti- 

'  cal  Commissioners,  373. 

Euler,  67. 

Eustace,  his  Rildare  men,  158. 

Exchequer,  Court  of,  in  Ireland,  Stephen  Rice  appointed  Chief  Baron  of 
•the,  103.    Abuses  of,  under  Rice,  103. 

Exchequer  Chamber,  Coronation  Feast  in  the,  93. 

Exclusion  Bill,  reference  to  the,  82. 

Evertsen,  Admiral  of  the  Dutch  auxiliarj'  fleet,  joins  Torrington  at  St.  Hel- 
ens, 478.  His  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Beachv'  Head,  481.  Takes  the 
part  of  prosecut  ir  at  the  trial  of  Torrington,  567. 

F. 

Parquharsons,  the,  their  arrival  at  the  camp  at  Blair,  291. 
Fas^  public,  proclaimed  by  William  III.,  437. 

Pens,  state  of  the,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  32.    Their  popnlft 
tion,  32. 
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Ferguson,  Robert,  appointed  to  a  sinecure  in  the  Excise,  21.  His  scdi' 
tious  character,  438.  His  services  rewarded  by  government,  438.  Eager- 
ly welcomed  bv  the  Jacobites,  439.  Becomes  agent  between  James  and 
Montgomery,  540. 

Feversham,  orders  the  disbanding  of  the  royal  armv,  212. 

Finch,  Sir  Heneage,  his  opinion  ou  the  Coronation  Oath  Bill,  92,  note* 
His  attempt  to  defend  his  conduct  as  counsel  against  Russell,  302.  Re- 
fusal cf  the  house  to  hear  him,  302. 

Fitton,  Alexander,  Lord  Chancellor  of  IrHand,  his  ijharacter,  102.  His 
mode  of  dispensing  justice,  103. 

Fitzwilliam,  John,  canon  of  Windsor,  becomes  a  nonjuror,  366.     His  inti 
macy  with  Lord  Russell,  367- 

Five  MWd  Act,  a  grievance  to  the  dissenting  clergy,  6«5. 

Fleet,  the  English,  naval  skirmish  between  the  English  and  French  fleet* 
159.     Battle  of  Beachy  Head,  481. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun,  extract  from  his  work,  202,  note.  His  ern> 
ncous  political  opinions,  236.     Joins  the  Club,  236. 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  482.     The  news  carried  to  William  in  Ireland,  524. 

Foreign  affairs,  direction  of,  reserved  to  himself  by  William  111.,  11.  Sir 
William  Temple,  11.    Ably  mannged  by  William,  53. 

Fort  William  at  Inverness  built,  542. 

Fowler,  Edward,  appointed  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  372. 

Foylc,  river,  flocks  of  wild  swans  on  the,  112.  Bridge  over  the,  115.  "  Lord 
Galmoy's  encampment  on  the,  158. 

Frampton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  becomes  a  nonjuror,  358. 

France,  European  coalition  against  her  ascendency,  12.  Declares  wai 
against  the  States  General,  30.  Her  military  greatness  at  the  close  of 
the  yjxh  century,  34.  A  formidable  enemy  at  the  accession  of  William 
III.,  49.  Formation  of  the  great  coalition  against,  96,  345.  War  de- 
clared against,  101.  Assistance  afforded  by  her  to  James  II.,  132.  Choice 
of  a  French  ambassador  to  accompany  James,  133.  Naval  skirmish  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  fleets,  159.  War  raging  all  round  her, 
345.  Effect  produced  in  France  by  the  news  of  the  batUe  of  the  Boyne, 
509. 

Frankenthal,  plains  of,  devastated  bv  Marshal  Duras,  97. 

Frasers,  the,  260.    Their  arrival  at  the  camp  at  Blair,  2Q\. 

"  French  are  coming,"  the  cry,  484. 

French,  the,  their  mean  opinion  of  the  Irish  as  soldiers,  527.  The  French 
army  of  Lewis  XIV.  commanded  by  Marshal  Humieres,  346.  Its  skir* 
mish  with  the  Dutch  and  English  at  Walcourt,  346.  * 

Friday,  Black,  81. 

Fuller,  William;  (Jacobite  messenger,)  his  early  life,  467.  Sent  from  St. 
Germains  with  Jacobite  despatches  to  England,  467.  Betrays  the  cause 
of  the  Jacobites,  468. 

Fyne,  Loch,  252. 

G. 

Gaels.    See  Highlanders. 

Galley  slaves,  514,  515,  518.    An  incident  related  of  one,  518. 

Galleys,  the  French,  514.    Character  of  their  crews,  514,  515,  618. 

Galmoy,  Lord,  his  part  in  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  158. 

Gardening,  a  favorite  amusement  of  William  III.,  44.    The  gardens  of 

Hampton  Court,  44. 
Garry,  the  river,  279. 

Garter,  the,  given  by  James  II.  to  Lauzun,  130. 
George  II.,  nicknamed  the  Butcher,  245. 
George  IV.,  bis  court  at  Holyrood,  247. 
George,  Prin  ;e  of  Dienmark,  created  Duke  of  Cumberland,  95.    Ofren  to 

accompany  William  to  Ireland,  475.     Unpolitely  treated  by  WiUUin. 

475. 
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QttoTget  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadti  his  ^hare  in  the  battle  of  ttie  Boyne^ 
49^496. 

Germanic  federation,  joins  the  great  coalition,  96.  Manifesto  of,  declarmg 
war  against  France,  100. 

(Germany,  Emperor  of,  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  States  General,  346. 

Gibbons  Grinlmg,  his  carvings  at  Hampton  Court,  44. 

GinkeU,  General,  sent  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  Scotch  regiments  at 
Ipswich,  32,  33.    His  share  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  495.    Accompa 
nies  the  King  to  the  siege  of  Limerick,  629. 

Glasgow,  the  cathedral  attacked  by  the  Covenanters,  199.  Extent  of  the 
town,  203.    Archbishop  of,  226,  226. 

Glengariff,  pass  of,  109. 

Glengarry,  his  quarrel  with  a  Lowland  gentleman,  642. 

Glengarry,  its  state  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  compared  with  its  pres* 
ent  condition,  261. 

Glenroy,  Lake  of,  257. 

Gloucester,  William,  Duke  of,  (son  of  the  Princess  Anne,)  his  birth  and 
baptism,  313. 

Godolphin,  Sidney,  nominated  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  16.  His  use- 
fulness, 16.  Hated  by  his  colleagues,  52.  His  superiority  over  them  iu 
financial  knowledge,  6'2.    His  retirement  from  the  Treasury,  434. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  his  dislike  for  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  238.  His  comparison  of  Holland  with  Scotland,  239, 
note. 

Gordon,  Duke  of,  prevailed  on  by  Dundee  and  Balcarras  to  hold  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh  for  King  James,  214,  217.  His  communication  with  Dun- 
dee, 222.  Kequested  by  the  Jacobites  to  fire  on  the  city,  224.  His  re- 
fusal, 224.  Besieged  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  274.  rolite  and  face- 
tious messages  between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  274.  Surrenders 
the  Castle  to  Wilham's  troops,  274. 

Gormanstown,  Lord,  his  part  in  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  158. 

Government,  the  Whig  theory  of,  8,  9.  The  first,  of  William  III.,  12. 
General  maladministration  from  the  restoration  to  the  Revolution,  47,  48. 
Absurd  theory  of,  as  taught  by  the  clergy  of  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
364. 

Grace,  Act  of,  the,  of  William  III.  for  political  offences,  466.  Distinctions 
b^ween  an  Act  of  Grace  and  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  465.  The  Act  passed, 
456,  468. 

Grafton,  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of,  rumors  of  his  determination  to  join  his 
uncle  at  Saint  Germains,  25.  Takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William 
and  Mary,  26.  Carries  the  King's  crown  at  the  coronation,  93.  Has  the 
colonelcy  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards  conferred  on  him  by  Wil- 
liam, 537.  Accompanies  Marlborough  on  his  expedition  to  the  south 
of  Ireland,  537.     Struck  down  at  the  assault  on  Cork,  538. 

Grameis,  the  lost  epic  Latin  poem  of  Phillips,  262,  note. 

Granard,  Lord,  one  of  the  Peers  of  James's  Irish  Parliament,  enters  hia 
protest  ag.'^inst  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  168! 

Grants,  the,  260.     Join  Mackay,  264.    Their  territory  invaded  by  the  Cam 
erons,  269.     Join  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone  against  the  Highlanders,  641. 

Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden,  39. 

Gwyn,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  86,  note. 

H. 

Habeas  Corpus  A^t,  suspension  of  the,  37.    Sarcasm  and  invective  caused 

by  the  measure,  38. 
Hales,  Sir  Edward,  his  impeachment  for  high  treason,  404.    Cczrmitted  to 

the  Tower.  406. 
Halifax^  George  Saville,  Marquess  of,  his  part  in  the  proclamation  ot  Wil- 

Itam  and  Mary,  1.    His  remark  on  the  reactionary  feeling  of  the  people^ 
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8.  Takes  charge  of  the  Privy  Seal,  13.  Public  feeling  regarding  him,  14. 
Declines  the  offer  of  the  Great  Seal,  17.  His  alarm  at  the  reyolt  of  ihf 
soldiers  at  Ipswich,  31.  His  antipathy  to  Danby,  50.  Load  of  publio 
business  imposed  on  him,  61.  His  distractions  caused  by  the  jealousies 
and  quarrels  of  his  subordinates,  51.  Not  in  the  list  of  promotions  at 
the  coronation,  95.  His  cautious  policy,  96.  Calumnious  accusatiQ^ 
brought  against  him,  117.  Attacked  by  Howe  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  by  Monmouth  in  the  Lords,  322,  323.  His  letter  to  Lady  Russeill, 
324.  Absolved  by  a  majority  of  the  Commons,  325^  Retires  from  the 
Speakership  of  the  House  of  Lords,  394.  Examined*  by  the  Murder  Com* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  405.  Defended  by  Seymour  in  the  I^ower 
House  against  the  attacks  of  John  Hampden,  407.  Abatement  of  thf 
animosity  of  the  House  against  him,  408.  His  resignation  of  the  Priyy 
Seal,  42o.  His  retirement  from  public  business  artfully  alluded  to  bj 
Dryden  in  the  dedication  to  Arthur,  519. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  supported  by  the  Whigs  in  the  Scottish  ConTention, 
215.  His  character,  215.  Elected  president  of  the  Convention,  216 
His  fierce  address  to  the  members  of  the  Convention,  222.  Declared 
Lord  High  Commissioner  of  Scotland,  233.  His  discontent,  276.  fiUs 
refusal  to  pass  the  Acts  of  the  Convention,  277.  His  false,  greedy  char- 
acter, 543.  Saying  of  King  William  respecting  him,  5^3.  H^  indigna- 
tion at  the  passing  of  the  clause  of  the  bill  for  fixing  the  ecclesiastical  ■ 
constitution  of  Scotland,  which  sanctioned  the  acts  of  the  western  fanat- 
ics, 548. 

Hamilton,  Anthony,  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Newton  Butler,  191, 

Hamilton,  Gustavus,  appointed  governor  of  Enniskillen,  111. 

Hamilton,  Richard,  his  foreign  military  service,  119.  His  distinguished 
wit,  119.  Sworn  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  120.  Sent  to  negotiate  with 
Tyrconnel,  120.  His  perfidy,  120,  121.  His  march  into  Ulster  with  an 
army,  128.  Terror  of  his  name,  129.  Marches  against  the  Protestants 
of  the  North,  135.  Rosen  and  Maumont  placed  over  his  head,  148.  Ap- 
pointed second  in  command  at  the  siege  01  Londonderry,  155.  Tukes  the 
chief  command  at  the  death  of  Maumont,  156.  Superseded  in  the  chie^ 
commavd  by  Count  Rosen,  181.  Rosen  recalled,  and  Hamilton  again 
assumes  the  chief  command,  183.  His  tricks  and  lies  to  discourage  the 
besieged,  183.  His  share  in  the  battle  of»the  Boyne,  499-501.  Wounded, 
taken  prisoner,  and  brought  before  William,  502.  • 

Hamilton,  the  Rev.  Andrew,  of  Enniskillen,  112,  tiote. 

Hampden,  John,  presides  at  a  committee  to  present  an  address  to  WiUiani 
III.  on  the  barbarities  of  Lewis  of  France,  101.  His  pow§r  and  prosperi* 
ty,  406.  His  malevolence,  406.  His  disgraceful  appearance  before  the 
Murder  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  407.  His  bitter  speech  in  n 
committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  407.  Excluded  from  th» 
new  House  of  Commons  at  the  general  election  of  1690,  424,  425. 

Hampden,  Richard,  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  I6.  ^  His 
ol\|ections  to  Aaron  Smith  as  Solicitor  to  the  Treuciury,  21.  Appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  434. 

Hampton  Court,  removal  of  the  Court  to,  44.  The  palace  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  44.    The  gardens  and  buildings  of  William  III.,  44. 

Harbord,  William,  member  for  Launceston,  informs  the  House  of  the  re- 
volt of  the  Scotch  troops,  31. 

Harlots,  the  brokers  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  48. 

Hastings's  regiment,  280.  Its  unbroken  order  at  Killiecrankie,  285.  At  HkB 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  494. 

'*  Hear,  heat,"  origin  of,  in  Parliament,  24. 

Hearth  money,  or  chimnev  tax,  its  unfairness,  28.  Abolished  at  the  requjMrt 
of  WilUam  III.,  29.       '  ; 

Hebrides,  possessions  of  the  Macdonalds  in  the,  249. 

Heidelberg,  destroyed  by  the  French  under  Marshal  Duras,  97. 

Steinsius,  Anthony,  Pensionary  of  Holland,  54.    Causes  of  the.  aTenioa 
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wi^  which  he  regarded  France,  54.   His  correspondence  wilih  WiUiaip 
m.,  64.    His  importance  after  the  death  of  William,  54. 

fienderson.  Major,  takes  the  command  of  the  Cameronians  after  the  death 
of  Colonel  Cleland,  297.    Mortally  wounded,  297. 

Herbert,  Arthur,  Rear  Admiral  of  England,  appointed  First  Commissionei 
of  the  Admiralty,  16.  His  services  to  his  country,  IG.  Skirmishes  with 
the  French  fleet,  in  Bantry  Bay,  159.  Vote  of  thanks  to  Herbert  passed 
159.    Returns  with  his  squadron  to  Portsmouth,  342. 

Hewson,  the  Scotch  fanatic  of  Londonderry,  154. 

Hickes,  George,  Dean  of  Worcester,  becomes  a  nonjuror,  962.  His  learn 
ing,  363.  Kis  views  of  passive  obedience,  363.  His  brother  John,  363 
Hw  bigotry,  363. 

Hickes,  John,  363. 

High  Church  party,  the,  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  55.  Ori^n  of  the 
term,  55.  Tenderness  of  their  regard  for  James  II.,  56.  Their  disiaste 
for  the  Articles,  73.  Their  leaning  towards  Arminianism,  74.  Their  nu- 
merical strength  in  the  House  of  Commons,  99.  The  High  Church 
Clergy  divided  on  the  subject  of  the  Oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Allegiance, 
348,  M9.  They  constitute  a  majority  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convoca* 
tion,  388.    Their  refusal  to  deliberate  on  any  plan  of  comprehension,  389. 

High  Commission  Court,  8.  Its  decrees  every  where  acknowledged  to  b« 
nullities,  303. 

Highlands,  breaking  out  of  war  in  the,  237.  Their  state  at  that  period, 
^S.  Captain  Burt's  descriptions  of  them,  238.  Oliver  Goldsmith's 
opinion  of  them,  238.  Hardships  endured  by  travellers  in,  241,  242. 
Tne  politics  of  the  Highlands  not  understood  by  the  government,  262 
Viscount  Tarbet,  262.  Smallness  of  the  sum  required  to  settle  the  dis- 
contented, 263.  Poverty  of  the  Celtic  chiefs,  263.  Mackay's  indecisive 
campaign  in  the  Highlands,  264.  The  war  suspended,  271.  The  Came- 
ronian  regiment  raised,  272.  The  war  breaks  out  again,  280.  Shut  out 
by  a  chain  of  posts  from  the  Lowlands,  298.  The  war  recommenced,  541. 
Buchan  surprised,  and  the  war  extinguished,  541,  542. 

Biffhlanders,  their  characteristics  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  240. 
Their  reli^on  at  that  period,  241.  Their  dwellings,  241.  Th^  virtues, 
242.  Lofty  courtesy  of  their  chiefs,  243.  Value  of  their  faculties  if  de- 
veloped by  civilization,  244.  Contempt  of  the  Lowlanders  for  them, 
244.  The  poem  "  How  the  first  Hielandman  was  made,"  245.  Their 
complete  subjugation  in  1745,  245.  Hatred  of  the  populace  of  Lon- 
don for  the  very  sight  of  the  tartan,  245.  Strange  reflux  of  feeling 
in  England  in  favor  of  the  Highlanders,  245.  Applause  given  to 
Celtic  manners,  custom^,  and  literature,  246.  Peculiar  nature  of  Jae- 
obitism  in  the  Highlands,  248.  Tyranny  of  clan  over  clan,  249.  Jeal- 
ousy of  the  ascendency  of  the  Campbells,  249.  The  battle  of  Inver- 
lochy,  250.  The  Marquess  of  Argyle,  250.  Execution  of  his  son.  Earl 
Archibald,  251.  His  grandson,  251.  The  Stewarts  and  Macnaghtens, 
252.  Alarm  of  the  chieftains  at  the  restoration  of  the  power  of  Argyle, 
252,  e%  seq.  The  Macleans,  the  Camerons,  and  Lochiel,  252.  Insurrec- 
tioti  of  the  clans  hostile  to  the  Campbells,  261.  The  gathering  at  Loch- 
aber,  261.  Military  character  of  the  Highlanders,  265,  et  seq.  Want 
of  harmony  amongst  the  elans  when  under  one  command,  266,  267* 
Quarrels  amongst  them,  267,  et  seq  Their  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Kil- 
liecrankie,  285,  286.  Retire  to  the  Castle  of  Blair,  289.  Arrival  of  reto- 
forcements  at  the  camp  at  Blair,  291.  General  Cannon's  difficulties, 
292.  Their  attack  on  the  Cameronian  regiment  at  Dunkeld  repulsed, 
297.  Dissolution  of  the  Highland  army,  298.  Surprised  and  routed  at 
Strathspey,  541. 

Highwaymen,  in  the  time  of  William  III.,  46. 

Hill,  left  in  command  of  Fort  William  at  Inverness,  542. 

Hodges,  Colonel  Robert,  his  gallantry  at  the  skirmish  of  Wa'court,  3411. 

Holioayi  of  the  Church,  ancient,  held  in  disgust  by  rigid  Covenanters,  IM 
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Holland,  rejoicings  in,  on  the  accession  of  William  III.,  2.  Expenses  of 
her  expedition  under  William  III.  repaid  to  her,  30.  War  declared 
Against  her  by  France,  30.  The  English  contingent,  under  the  Count 
Schomberg,  30.  Natural  resentment  of,  at  the  conduct  of  Torrington 
towards  the  Dutch  fleet  at  Beachy  Head,  485.  A  special  ambassador 
sent  to  assuage  her  anger,  48d. 

Holland  House,  the  temporarv  residence  of  William  and  Mary,  46. 

Holt,  Sir  John,  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  18.  Hit 
opinion  respecting  the  revenue  of  James  II.,  27. 

Holyrood  Palace,  247. 

Hondekoetcr,  the  painter,  44. 

Hopkins,  Ezekiel,  Bishop  of  Londonderry,  114.  Preaches  tHe  doctrine  of 
non-resistance,  114.     Withdraws  from  the  city,  154. 

Hounslow,  the  troops  at,  reviewed  by  Queen  Mary,  517. 

House  of  Commons,  the  Convention  turned  into  a  Parliament,  21.  The 
Convention  of  1660  compared  with  that  of  1689,  23.  Discussion  on  the 
bill  declaring  the  Convention  a  Parliament,  23.  Passes  the  bill,  25. 
The  Oath  of  Allegiance,  25.  Power  of  the  House  over  the  supplies,  27. 
Discussion  respecting  hearth  money,  29.  Passes  a  grant  for  repaying 
the  United  Provinces  the  expenses  of  William's  expedition,  30.  Alarm 
respecting  the  defection  of  the  Scottish  regiments  at  Ipsvnch,  31.  Passes 
the  first  Mutiny  Bill,  36.  Suspends  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  38.  Views 
of  the  House  respecting  the  Sacramental  Test,  85.  Leave  given  to 
-bring  in  a  bill  for  repealing  the  Corporation  Act,  86.  The  debate  ad- 
journed, and  never  revived,  86.  Carries  a  clause  in  the  bill  for  settling 
the  oaths  of  fealty,  compelling  the  clergy  to  take  the  oaths,  90.  Passes 
the  bill  for  settling  the  Coronation  Oath,  91.  Its  address  to  the  King  on 
the  barbarities  committed  by  Lewis  of  France  in  the  Palatinate,  101. 
Invectives  applied  to  him,  101.  Its  munificent  relief  afibrded  to  the 
Protestant  fugitives  from  Ireland,  177.  Brings  in  a  bill  for  reversing  the 
sentence  on  Oates,  306.  Conference  with  the  Lords,  309,  310.  The  bill 
dropped,  311.  Remonstrance  sent  to  the  Lords  on  their  uncourteous  be- 
havior to  the  Commons,  311.  The  Bill  of  Rights  passed,  312.  Rejec- 
tion of  an  amendment  of  the  Lords,  312.  Disputes  respecting  the  Bill 
of  Indemnity,  313,  et  seq.  The  bill  allowed  to  drop,  315.  Resolution 
of  the  House  that  a  pardon  cannot  be  allowed  to  bar  a  parliamentary 
impeachment,  322.  Its  grant  to  Schomberg,  327.  Its  votes  of  supply 
for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Ireland  and  against  France,  394.  Inquiry  into 
naval  abuses,  396.  Violence  of  the  Whigs,  403.  Impeachments,  404. 
The  Corporation  Bill  brought  in,  409.  Great  muster  of  both  parties  for 
discussing  the  bill,  412.  Tumultuous  debate,  413.  The  two  obnoxious 
clauses  lost,  413.  The  Indemnity  Bill  brought  forward  again,  414.  The 
nsc  and  progress  of  parliamentary  corruption  in  England,  428.  Settle- 
ment of  the  revenue,  440.  Bill  for  declaring  all  the  acts  of  the  late  Par- 
liament to  be  valid,  449.  The  Abjuration  Bill,  451.  An  Act  of  Grace 
read  and  passed,  455-458.  The  Parliament  prorogued,  458.  Reassem- 
bled, 563.  A  bill  introduced,  appointing  Commissioners  to  examine  and 
state  *.tib  public  accounts,  564.  The  Ways  and  Means,  564.  A  bill  con- 
fiscating the  estates  of  the  Irish  rebels  brought  in  and  passed,  564.  The 
bill  withdrawn  in  the  Lords,  565, 

House  of  Lords,  visited  by  William  III.,  23.  William's  assent  to  the  bill  • 
declaring  the  Convention  a  Parliament,  25.  The  Oath  of  Allegiance,  25. 
Discussion  respecting  hearth  money,  29.  Passes  the  First  Mutinv  Bill, 
36.  Suspends  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  37-  The  valuable,  but  neglected, 
Archives  of  the  House,  71,  note.  Bill  for  settling  the  Oaths  of  Alle 
giance  and  Supremacy,  78.  Rejection  of  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Sacramental  Test,  86.  Debate  on  the  Comprehension  Bill,  87- 
Discussions  and  conferences  on  the  bill  for  settling  the  oaths  ot 
fealty,  90.  Passes  the  bill  for  settling  the  Coronation  Oath,  92.  Com* 
mfti  Gates  to  the  Marshalsea  for  breach  of  privilege,  306.    Taket  th« 
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opinioii  of  the  Judses  on  0.ites*s  case,  306.  Reftinos  to  riTerse  \df 
■entente,  307.  A  bill  brought  into  the  Commons  annulling  the  sentence, 
3^  The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  attend 
ing  the  death  of  Essex,  300.  Reverses  the  sentence  on  the  Earl  of  Der- 
onshire,  304.  Sentence  of  Titus  Oates  brought  before  it  by  writ  of  error, 
305.  Embarrassment  of  the  House,  309.  Conference  with  the  Com 
mons,  309,  310.  The  bill  dropped,  311.  The  Bill  of  Rights  passed  b; 
the  Commons,  312.  The  Lords*  amendment,  312.  Retirement  of  Hah- 
fojc,  393.  The  House  appoints  a  Committee  of  Murder,  405.  Bill  in- 
tit>duced  declaring  all  the  acts  of  the  late  Parliament  to  be  valid,  449. 
A  second  Abjuration  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lordi,  454.  An 
Act  of  Grace  read  and  passed,  455-458.  The  Parliament  prorogued,  458. 
Reass(3mbled,  563.  The  bill  for  confiscating  the  estates  of  the  Irish 
rebels  withdrawn,  565. 

Howard,  Sir  Robert,  his  noble  birth,  307.  His  bad  poetry,  307.  Calls 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  unjust  decision  of  the 
Lords  respecting  the  sentence  on  Oates,  308.  His  motion  on  the  Corpo* 
ration  Bill,  410.     His  clause  lost  on  the  debate,  413. 

Howe,  John,  or  "  Jack  Howe,"  appointed  Vice  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen, 
20.  His  singular  character,  20.  Proposes  to  send  the  Dutch  soldiers  to 
suppress  the  revolt  of  the  Scotch  regiments  at  Ipswich,  31.  His  advo- 
cacy of  strong  measures  for  Ireland,  178.  His  intemperate  motion  in 
the  House,  321.    His  attack  on  Caermarthen,  321.    And  on  Halifax,  322. 

Huguenots  in  exile  in  Holland,  their  joy  on  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary,  3.  Regiments  of,  raised  in  England  to  accompan}^  Schomberg  to 
Ireland,  325.  Their  conspiracy  at  Dundalk,  337.  Their  share  in  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  495,  499,  501. 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick,  his  character  after  his  return  from  exile,  236.  He 
joins  the  "  Club  '*  in  Edinburgh,  236. 

Humieres,  Marshal,  his  army  near  the  Straits  of  Dover,  482. 

Hyde,  Lady  Henrietta,  her  attendance  at  the  coronation  of  William  and 
Mary,  93.    Married  to  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  93,  note, 

I. 

Impeachment,  parliamentary,  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  a 

pardon  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  impeachment,  322. 
Indemnity,  Bill  of,  aisputes  in  Parliament  about,  313,  et  seq.    SufTorcJ  to 

drop,  315.    Debates  on  the,  renewed,  414.    The  mock  Bill  of  Indemnity 

for  King  James,  414.    Difference  between  an  Act  of  Indemnity  and  an 

Act  of  Gracer455. 
Independents,  large  numbers  of,  at  the  period  of  the   Urvolutton.  7At 

Their  views  respecting  the  sovereignty  of  every  oongrtigatlun  of  b#> 

lievers,  76. 
Indulgence,  Declaration  of,  8.    Gratitude  of  the  DIsMmitnrM  for  the,  M, 
Innocent  XL,  his  d^ath,   347.     His  strungo    fattt,  r)47.      Kifoct  of  hll 

death,  348. 
Inverary  Castle,  251,  252,  254,  278. 
Inverlochy,  battle  of,  250 
Inverness,  founded  by  Saxons,  255.     InNoli>nito  with  wliidh  th«  iHirghort 

were  treated  by  the  MardonnltU,  254.    Thn  town  throntfiiiiiil  by  Maodcm* 

aid  of  Keppoch,  237,  25H.    HHiU'umM  of  the  d)Nput<»,  SAN.    Vort  VVil* 

liam  built  and  garriuonod,  542. 
Invemexsshirc,  poNNi'«%i  ma  ttf  ihn  MMii(loiml(1«  In  tli^i  U40i 
lona,  island  of,  255. 

Ipswich,  revolt  of  ihf  HroKiNli  rt«gliM»<iifN  m(,  '11, 
Ireland,  state  of,  Ht  tnft  tliii''  of  iUt*  MhvmIiiIIimi,  lO'Jl     Thu  mIvII  t'HWitr  111 

the  hf»nds  of  tht^  lUimuu  ('nlliullcN,  lOU,     ttoiit  Mt'iMtlV  TynMiiiiii*!,  1011. 

The  Courts  of  JtiKtiifn,  |02.|04,    TIim  MiiiilfliiHJ  IiinIHuIIumn,  104.     tlor 

Mgfaf,  104.    AldMrmmi  and  Nharlini,  1U4.    Thit  iiiilUHi'y  |)(iwtir  (n  Iht 
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iiuids  of  the  Papists.  105.  Mutual  enmity  between  the  Engliihiy  and 
Irishry,  105.  Panic  among  the  Englishry,  106.  Emigration  from  Ire- 
*and  to  England,  106.  An  illustration  of  the  general  state  of  the  king> 
dom,  107.  Infested  vnth  wolves  at  the  time  of  the  Reyolution,  107. 
Musterings  of  the  Englishry,  110.  Conduct  of  the  Enniskilleners,  111. 
Alarm  of  the  people  of  Londonderry,  114.  E^ect  of  the  news  of  the 
Revolution  in,  llo.  Mountjoy  sent  to  pacify  the  Protestants  of  UUter, 
116.  "William  III.  opens  a  negotiation  with  Tyrconnel,  118.  Tyrconnel 
determines  to  raise  the  Irish,  122.  Sends  secret  instructions  to  offer  Ire« 
land  to  the  Kinp^  of  France,  121.  Arming  of  the  whole  kingdom,  122. 
Habits  of  the  Irish  peasant,  122.  Exhortations  of  the  priests  to  their 
flocks  to  prepare  for  battle  with  the  Saxon,  122.  The  Irish  army,  122. 
General  arming,  122.  The  country  overrun  with  banditti,  123.  Barbar- 
itv  and  filthiness  of  the  Kapparees,  125.  Landing  of  James  at  Kinsale, 
134.  His  entry  into  Dublin.  137.  The  two  factions  at  the  Castle,  141- 
143.  James's  jouniey  to  Ulster,  145.  The  country  impoverished,  145, 
146.  Londonderry  besieged,  155,  et  seq.  Character  of  the  Irish  gentle- 
men of  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  162.  A  Parliament  convened  by 
James  in  Dublin,  160.  Acts  passed  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  the  Protestants,  165.  Excuses  for  the  bigot  legislators,  165.  Dis- 
trust of  the  Irish  for  James,  169.  Issue  of  base  monev,  169.  Cruel 
persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  174,  175.  Tneir  escape  to 
England,  177.  Alarm  in  Dublin  at  the  news  from  Londonderry,  181. 
The  siege  of  Londonderry  raised,  187.  The  battle  of  Newten  Butler, 
192,  193.  JPreparations  for  a  campaign  in  Ireland,  325.  Landing  of 
Schomberg  in  Ireland,  328,  333.  State  of  the  country,  328.  Causes  of 
the  defeats  and  disgraces  of  the  Irish  troops,  330.  Schomberg*s  opera- 
tions, 333.  Inquiry  of  the  House  of  ("ommons  into  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Ireland,  397.  King  William  determines  to  go  himself  to  Ireland, 
421.  Preparations  in  England  for  the  first  war,  459.  The  administration 
of  James  at  Dublin,  459.  Condition  of  the  country  according  to  Lauzun, 
463.  Its  state  along  the  march  of  William  HI.,  491.  The  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  498.  Flight  of  James  to  France,  508.  Surrender  of  "Waterford 
to  William,  524.  The  Irish  army  collected  at  Limerick,  525.  Discon- 
tent of  the  French,  526.  Siege  of  Limerick,  535.  William  returns  to 
England,  leaving  a  commission  to  govern  Ireland,  536.  Marlborough's 
expedition  to  the  south  of  Ireland.  Sails,  537.  Cork  taken,  538.  Kin- 
sale  surrenders,  539. 

Irish  Night,  the,  315. 

tslay,  the  abode  of  Celtic  royalty,  255. 

Isles,  Lordship  of  the,  claimed  by  the  Macdonalds,  255. 

J. 

lacobites.  their  struggles  against  the  bill  for  declaring  the  Convention  a 
Parliaxr^ent,  23,  24.  Their  agitation  on  the  passing  of  the  bill,  25.  Their 
spirit  broken  by  the  defection  of  Seymour,  26.  Many  of  theni  arrested 
and  confined,  37.  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  38.  Strong 
feeling  against  the  Jacobite  priests  in  the  House  of  Commons,  89.  Jac- 
obite Lords  at  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  93.  Extract  from 
one  of  their  lampoons,  94,  95,  note.  Difference  between  English  and 
Irish  Jacobitism,  140.  Jacohite  pamphlets  in  favor  of  James,  176.  The 
Jacobites  of  the  Scottish  Convention,  215.  Their  determination  to  op- 
pose the  Estates  by  force,  221.  Their  designs  frustrated,  223.  Arrival 
of  the  Duke  of  Qucensberry  in  Edinburgh,  224.  Thej  request  the  Duke 
of  Gordon  to  fire  on  Edinburgh,  224.  His  refusal,  224.  Their  spirit 
quelled,  225.  Peculiar  nature  of  Jacobitism  in  the  Highlands,  24^ 
Their  disgust  at  the  contents  of  the  letters  from  James  to  Dundee  anu 
Balcarras.  259.  The  Duke  of  Gordon  surrenders  the  Castle  of  Edin 
ViJ^h.  to  William's  troops,  274.    Jacobite  imputations  on  Marlboroaghv 
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M7«  The  nonjurors,  351,  356.  Accessions  to  the  strength  of  the  Jacob* 
ite  wrtj,  439.  Their  hopes  from  William's  journey  mto  Ireland,  439. 
Their  J^^s>  464.  Their  cause  betrayed  by  FullAr,  468.  Their  dismay, 
'  468.  Their  anxiety  at  the  trial  of  Crone,  476.  Clarendon,  another  noted 
member  of  their  party,  arrested  and  lodged  in  the  Tower,  479.  Threat 
ened  i&yasion  of  the  French,  482,  483.  Dangers  of  the  Jacobites,  485 
Character  of  the  Jacobite  press,  520.  MethooU  of  distributing  their  pro- 
ductions,  520.  The  Jacobite  Form  of  Prayer  and  Humiliation  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  521.  Jacobite  intrigues  with  Montgomery,  540. 
Their  army  routed  at  Strathspey,  541,  Forswear  themselves,  544.  Find 
themselves  in  a  minority,  544.  Their  rage,  545.  Their  attack  on  that 
clause  of  the  bill  for  establishing  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Scot- 
land,  which  sanctioned  the  acts  of  the  Western  fanatics,  548.  Their 
-coalition  with  the  Club  dissolved,  551.  Letter  from  Mary  of  Modena  to 
the  Club,  550.  Formation  of  a  Jacobite  conspiracy,  570,  Meeting  of 
the  leading  conspirators,  571.  They  determine  to  send  Preston  to  St. 
Oermains,  572.     Papers  intrusted  to  him,  572.    Information  of  the  plot 

fiven  to  Caermarthen,  575.     Preston  and  his  men  arrested,  575.    The 
acobites  terror-stricken,  576. 

fames  I.,  gives  the  site  of  Derry  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  112.  His 
treatise  on  the  Pope  as  Antichrist,  395. 

James  II.,  reactionary  feeling  in  his  favor,  6.  This  feeling  extinguished 
by  himself,  8.  Discussion  respecting  his  revenue  while  on  the  throne, 
27.  Amount  of  his  revenue,  27.  His  civility  to  those  who  did  not  cross 
him,  40.  Maladministration  during  his  reign,  48.  His  correction  of 
■ome  of  the  gross  abuses  of  the  navy,  49.  His  pusillanimity  and  depend- 
ence on  France,  49.  Tenderness  with  which  he  was  regarded  during 
his  exile  by  the  High  Church  party.  56.  His  piteous  appeals  to  Vienna 
and  Madrid,  99.  Places  the  civil  and  militarj'  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Papists  in  Ireland,  102-104.  Mountjoy  and  Rice  sent  from  Tyrconnel  to 
bim,  121.  Causes  Mountjoy  to  be  sent  to  the  Bastile,  129.  He  deter^^ 
mines  to  go  to  Ireland,  129.  Assistance  afforded  to  him  by  Lewis,  131. 
Comforts  prepared  for  him  on  the  voyage,  131.  Pays  his  farewell  visit  tc 
Versailles,  131.  Sets  out  for  Brest,  132.  His  retinue,  132.  The  Count 
of  Avaux  chosen  as  ambassador  to  accompany  James  to  Ireland,  133. 
Lands  at  Kinsale,  134.  Learns  that  his  cause  is  prospering,  135.  Pro- 
ceeds to  Cork,  135.  Tyrconnel  arrives  there,  136.  Leaves  Cork  for 
Dublin,  136.  His  progress,  137.  Reaches  Dublin,  137.  His  entry  into 
the  city,  137,  138.  Holds  a  Privy  Council,  138.  Issues  a  proclamation 
convoking  a  Parliament  in  Dublin,  138.  Factions  at  Dublin  Castle,  140. 
He  determines  to  go  to  Ulster,  145.  His  journey  to  Ulster,  145.  Reaches 
Charlemont,  145.  Arrives  at  Omagh,  146.  Alarming  information 
reaches  him,  146.  He  determines  to  proceed  to  Londonderry,  148.  Ap- 
proaches the  walls  of  Londonderry,  and  his  staff  fired  on,  151.  Sum- 
mons the  inhabitants  to  surrender,  155.  Their  refusal,  155.  Returns  to 
Dublin,  and  intrusts  the  siege  to  his  officers,  155.  Orders  a  Te  Deum 
for  the  naval  skirmish  in  Bantry  Bay,  159.  Meeting  of  the  Parliament 
of  James  in  Dublin,  160.  His  speech  from  the  throne,  163.  Little  in 
common  between  him  and  his  Parliament,  166.  Permits  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  168.  Gives  his  reluctant  consent  to  the  great 
Act  of  Attainder,  170.  Prorogues  the  Parliament,  173.  Effect  produced 
in  England  by  the  news  from  Ireland,  177,  178.  James's  alaim  at  the 
news  from  Londonderry,  182.  His  indignation  at  the  cruelty  of  Count 
Rosen,  182.  Siege  of  Londonderry  raised,  187.  Battle  of  Newton  But- 
ler,  192.  His  consternation,  194.  The  Castle  of  Edinburgh  held  for 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  200.  His  agents  in  Scotland,  Dundee  and 
Balcarras,  212.  Sends  a  letter  to  the  Estates  of  Scotland,  219.  His 
letter  read,  221.  Their  resolutions  that  he  had  forfeited  his  crown,  226. 
His  letters  to  Dundee  and  Balcarras  intercepted  258.  Application  from 
Dundee  fot  assistance  in  the  Highlands,  270.    James  sunk  in  despond 
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ency  at  the  news  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  328.  Atrocious  advice  of 
Avaux,  328.  Avaux's  advice  rejected,  329.  James's  prospects  bepin  tc 
brighten,  330.  Dismisses  Melfort,  and  gives  the  seals  to  Sir  Richard 
Nagle,  333.  Leaves  Dublin  to  encounter  Schomberg,  333.  Collects  hie 
army  at  Drogheda,  334.  Advised  by  Rosen  not  to  venture  a  battle,  335. 
Draws  up  in  order  of  battle  before  Schomberg's  intrenchments  at  Dun- 
dalk,  337.  Despatches  Sarsfield  with  a  division  to  Connaught,  339. 
Goes  into  winter  quarters,  340.  Dealings  of  some  of  the  Whigs  with 
the  Court  of  l^aint  Germains,  438.  Shrewsbury  and  Ferguson,  438. 
James's  administration  at  Dublin,  4o9.  Scandalous  inefficiency  of  his 
infantry,  459,  460.  His  fiscal  administration,  460.  Receives  succors 
from  J^  ranee,  461.  Plans  of  the  English  Jacobites,  464.  Letter  from 
Penn,  465.  Accepts  the  services  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  472.  "Wil- 
liam lands  at  Carrickfergus,  487.  James  sets  out  for  the  Irish  camp  near 
-icinster,  488.  Retreats  before  William's  army,  491.  Reaches  the  val- 
ley of  the  Boyne,  493.  Pitches  his  tent  on  the  banks  of  the  riv^r,  493 
Condition  and  number  of  his  army,  494.  His  army  cut  to  pieces,  503. 
His  flight  to  Dublin,  503.  His  ignoble  conduct,  504.  Loss  sustained  by 
hia  army,  505.  Reaches  Dublin  Castle,  506.  Takes  leave  of  the  citizens 
of  Dublin,  507.  His  flight  to  France,  508.  His  arrival  and  reception 
there,  513.  His  importunities  to  Lewis  to  invade  England,  513.  Con- 
tempt of  the  Frencn  courtiers  for  him,  514.  Discovery  of  a  Jacobite 
plot,  570-576. 

James's  Park,  St.,  39,  40. 

Jane,  King's  Professor  of  Divinity,  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners, 
372.  His  political  apostasy  and  relapse,  372.  Absents  himself  from  the 
meetings  of  the  Commission,  373.  Elected  as  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation,  388.    His  oration  before  the  Upper  House,  388. 

Jefferson,  his  code,  70. 

Jeffreys,  George,  Lord,  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  316.  Sensible  of 
his  peril,  316.  Exultation  of  the  mob  at  his  downfall,  316.  His  disease 
and  despondency,  317.  His  drunkenness,  317.  The  Colchester  barrel, 
317.  Visited  by  John  Tutchin,  317-  And  by  Dean  Sharp  and  Dr.  John 
Scott,  318.  His  death,  319.  Causes  of  his  death,  319,  note.  His  inso- 
lence and  cruelty  on  the  trial  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  416. 

Jennings,  Fanny,  Lady  TjTconnel,  506. 

Jerusalem  Chamber,  the,  373. 

Jews,  proposition  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  exact  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  from  them,  394. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  opinion  of  the  abilities  of  Charles  Leslie,  360. 
And  of  William  Law,  360,  note, 

Johnson,  Samuel,  case  of,  302,  303.    His  (quarrel  with  Burnet,  303. 

Johnston's  Saint,  skirmish  between  the  Highlanders  and  Mackay's  troops 
at,  293. 

Jones,  (otherwise  Simpson,)  his  Jacobite  intrigues,  540. 

Jourdain,  Molitre's,  reference  to,  133. 

Judges,  appointment  of  the,  by  the  government  of  William  III.,  17. 

J  ura,  the  paps  of,  255. 

Justice,  College  of,  in  Edinburgh,  the  members  disarm  themselves  on  Wil* 
liam's  proclamation  being  issued,  200. 

Juxon,  Bishop,  131. 

K. 

Keating,  John,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Irish  Common  Pleas,  103.    His  oca 
rageous  address  at  the  Wicklow  assizes  on  the  lawlessness  of  the  Menr 
Boys,  and  attempt  to  uphold  the  law,  124.    Dismissed  from  the  Counou 
Board  by  James,  138. 

Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  69.  Becomes  a  nonjuror,  358.  His  isde» 
cision,  358,  359. 

Kenmare,  town  of,  foundation  of,  by  Sir  W.  Petty,  108.     Its  isolatioii  at 
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IhMt  period,  108.  Its  manufactures  and  trade,  108,  109.  Forrays  commit- 
ted  by  the  Irishry,  110.  Reprisals  of  the  people  of  Kenmare,  110,  They 
act  as  an  iudependent  commonwealth,  110.  Compelled  to  capitulate  to 
a  large  force,  and  suffered  to  depart  for  England,  127. 

K.enmore,  Lord,  commands  a  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankle,  281. 

Kensington  House  purchased  and  the  gardens  planted  by  William  III.,  46 

Keppoch,  Colin  Macdonald,  of.     See  Macdonala,  Colin. 

Kerry,  beauties  of  the  southwestern  part  of,  107-  -  Little  known  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  107.     Its  wild  state,  107,  iwte. 

Kettlcwell,  John,  rector  of  ColehiU,  becomes  a  nonjuror,  366.    HiE  inti 
macy  with  Lord  Russell,  366. 

Kildare,  508. 

Kilkenny,  abandoned  by  the  Irish  troops  at  the  approach  of  William,  52L 

Killarney,  Lakes  or,  10^. 

Killiecrankie,  glen  of,  its  present  appearance,  279.  Its  condition  at  the 
time  of  William  III.,  279.  Occupied  by  the  Williamite  troops,  282, 
Battle  of  Killiecrankie,  284,  285.  Effect  of  the  battle,  288.  Compared 
with  the  battle  of  Newton  Butler,  290, 

Kin^,  Doctor  William,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  his  sufferings,  175.     Com 
mitted  to  prison  in  Dublin,  489.    Welcomes  the  King  to  Dublin,  508. 
Preaches  before  the  King  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  509. 

King's  Bench,  Court  of,  its  sentence  on  Devonshire  reversed,  and  declared 
to  have  violated  the  Great  Charter,  304. 

King's  Evil,  sneers  of  King  William  at  the  practice  of  touching  for,  379. 
Ceremonies  of  touching,  379.  Popular  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  King's 
touch,  379,  380. 

Kinsale,  James  lands  at,  134.    Capitulates  to  Marlborough,  539. 

Kintyre,  255. 

Kirke,  Colonel  Percy,  appointed  to  command  a  force  for  the  relief  of  Lon- 
donderry,  178.  His  character,  178.  His  expedition  windbound  at  the 
Isle  of  Man,  178.  Arrives  in  Loch  Foyle,  180.  Considers  it  not  advisa- 
ble to  make  any  attempt,  and  remains  mactive  180.  Peremptorily  ordered 
to  relieve  the  garrison,  185.  Does  so,  and  the  siege  is  raised,  187.  In- 
vited to  take  the  command,  188.  His  conduct  disgusting  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, 188.    Sends  arms  to  the  Enniskilleners,  191. 

L. 

Ikike,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  becomes  a  nonjuror,  358. 

Lanarkshire,  the  Covenanters  from,  called  to  arms  in  Edinburgh,  223. 

Lanier,  Sir  John,  commands  the  Queen's  regiment  of  horse  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  494. 

Lansdowne,  I-.ord,  takes  the  command  of  the  army  for  repelling  the  French 
invaders,  517-     His  military  experience,  517. 

Latin,  the  bad,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  services,  376. 

Latitudinarians,  their  objections  to  the  Easter  holidays,  89. 

Lauzun,  Antoine,  Count  of,  a  favorite  with  James  II.,  130.  Hated  by  Lou- 
vois,  130.  His  ambition,  131.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Irish 
forces  in  Ireland,  462  .  Lands  in  Ireland,  and  takes  up  his  residence  in 
the  castle,  462.  His  share  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  497,  498.  Reaches 
Dublin,  507.  Marches  out  of  Dublin,  508.  Retires  to  Limerick,  525.  His 
opinion  that  Limerick  cannot  |pe  defended,  52'5.  His  impatience  to  get 
away  from  Ireland,  526.  Retires  to  Galway,  leaving  a  strong  garrispn  in 
Limerick,  529.    Goes  with  Tyrconnel  to  France,  535. 

Law,  William,  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of  him  as  a  reasoner,  360,  note, 

Lawers,  Ben,  2^. 

Laws  of  England,  the  peculiar  virtues  and  vices  of  our  le(^riatii>n,  66.  T%M 
practical  element  always  predominates  over  the  speculatiye,  67. 

Leadenhall  Market,  77. 
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Leake,  CtptMii  John,  (afterwards  Admiral,)  assists  in  reHeving  Ixmdmi 
derry,  186. 

Lee,  Sir  Thomas,  his  opinion  on  the  Coronation  Oath,  92,  note, 

Leinster,  lawlessness  of  the  Merry  Boys  of,  124. 

Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  joins  the  coalition  against  France,  96.  Ac- 
cused by  Lewis  XIV.  of  leaguing  with  heretics,  99.  Extract  from  the 
answer  of  Leopold,  100,  note,     . 

Leo  X.,  reference  to,  7'5. 

Leslie,  Charles,  his  abilities  and  character,  860.    Becomes  a  nonjuror,  361. 

Leven,  David,  Earl  of,  bears  a  letter  from  WilUam  III.  tp  the  Scotch  Con- 
vention, 212,  220.  Calls  the  people  of  Edinburgh  to  arms,  223.  Com- 
mands the  King's  Own  Borderers  at  Killiecrankie,  280,  285.  His  gal- 
lantry, 287,  note. 

Lewis  XIV.,  King  of  France,  great  coalition  against  him,  96.  His  devas- 
tation of  the  Psuatinate,  96-98.  His  marriage  with  Frances  de  Mainte- 
non,  98.  Spares  Treves  at  her  entreaty,  98.  His  accusations  against  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Spain,  99.  Leagues  himself  with 
the  Sultan  of  Turkejr,  99.  War  declared  against  him  by  the  coalition, 
100,  101.  His  unwiUmgness  to  assist  James  II.  with  an  army,  130.  His 
sentiments  respecting  James's  character,  130,  131.  Furnishes  James 
with  assistance,  131  His  farewell  visit  to  James  at  St.  Oermains,  131. 
His  joy  at  the  death  of  Innocent  XI.,  348.  Sends  an  ambassador  of  high 
rank  to  Rome,  348.  Failure  of  his  schemes  there,  348.  Sends  an  old 
piece  of  brass  ordnance  to  Dublin  to  be  coined  into  crowns  and  shillings, 
461.  Forwards  an  auxiliary  force  from  France  to  Ireland,  461,  His 
error  in  the  choice  of  a  general,  462.  Receives  James  after  his  flight 
from  Ireland,  513.  Importuned  by  James  to  invade  England,  513.  His 
admiral,  Tourville,  attempts  a  descent,  514.  Burnt  in  effigy  in  Covent 
Garden,  536. 

Lewis  of  Baden,  Prince,  his  victories  over  the  Turks  beyond  the  Danube, 
345. 

Lieutenancy,  Commissioners  of,  changes  effected  in,  435.  Debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  changes  m,  450. 

limerick,  occupied  by  th^  Irish  troops  after  the  battle  of  the  Bo^e,  525. 
Their  determination  to  hold  it,  528.  The  command  given  to  Boisseleau, 
529.  Aspect  of  the  town  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  529.  Its  present 
importance,  529.  The  old  castle,  529.  Arrival  of  Bdldearg  O'Donnel, 
532.  The  besiegers  repulsed,  534.  The  siese  raised,  534.  The  Duke  of 
Berwick  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Irish  army,  536. 

lisbum,  migration  of  the  people  of,  to  Antrim,  129. 

Lisle,  Alice,  her  attainder  reversed,  302.  Assassination  of  her  husband. 
401.  '     . 

Lisle,  John,  (husband  of  Alice  Lisle,)  his  refuge  near  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
401.    Assassinated,  401. 

Literature,  character  of  the  Jacobite,  of  England,  519,  520. 

Liturgy,  proposal  by  the  Comprehension  Bill  for  an  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion to  revise  the  Liturgy  and  Canons,  86.  Discussion  in  the  House  of 
Lords  respecting,  86, 87.  The  English  Liturgy  compared  with  the  Latin, 
376.    Altered  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  376. 

livingstone.  Sir  Thomas,  (Governor  of  Inverness,)  surprises  and  routs  the 
Hi^landers  at  Strathspey,  541. 

Uoyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  carries  the  paten  at  the  coronation  of  William 
and  Mary,  93. 

Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  declares  himself  a  nonjuror,  358. 

Lobb,  Stephen,  his  zeal  in  the  persecution  of  the  seven  bishops,  57. 

Lochaber,  gathering  of  the  clans  at,  261. 

Lochiel.    See  Cameron,  Sir  Ewan. 

Lochbuy,  the  Macleans  of,  262. 

Locke,  John,  dedicates  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  to  Hm 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  435. 
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lioekbftrt.  Lord  President,  murder  of,  229. 

Lockhart,  Sir  William,  appointed  Solicitor  General  of  Scotland,  2M. 

Long,  Thomas,  his  Vox  Cleri,  390,  twte. 

Londeriad,  the,  139,  note, 

London,  its  loyalty  to  William  and  Mary,  1.  Proclamation  of  the  ne# 
King  and  Queen  in,  1.  Its  filth  at  the  time  of  William  III.,  43.  H^h- 
waymen  and  scourers  in  the  outskirts  of,  46.  The  site  of  Derry  given  by 
James  I.  to  the  Corporation  of,  112.  Sorrow  and  alarm  of  the  Londoners 
at  the  news  of  the  landing  of  James  II.  in  Ireland,  138.  Hatred  of  the 
Londoners  for  the  Highlanders  in  1740,  245.  News  of  the  successes  of 
the  Protestants  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  325.  Reception  given  by  the 
London  companies  to  the  Reverend  Greorge  Walker,  398.  Excitement  in, 
on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  and  general  election,  423.  The  citizens 
return  four  Tories  for  the  City,  424.  Agitated  state  of  the  City,  437. 
Ihrodamation  of  a  general  fast  in,  437.  Alarm  at  the  news  of  the  battle 
olf  Beachy  Head,  482.  Joyful  news  from  Ireland,  486,  611.  Effect  pro- 
duced b^  the  news  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  511.  Jts  joyful  reception 
of  the  King  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  536. 

I'Ondon  Gazette,  its  lying  statements,  341,  note, 

Londonderry,  one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of  the  Englishry  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  110.  Destruction  of  the  ancient  city  of  Derry,  112. 
The  site  and  six  thousand  acres  in  the  neighborhood  given  hj  James  I. 
to  the  Corporation  of  London,  112.  Foundation  of  the  new  citv  of  Lon- 
donderry, 112.  The  cathedral,  112.  The  bishop's  palace,  112.  The 
new  houses,  112.  The  city  walls,  113.  The  inhabitants  all  Protestants 
of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  113.  Besieged  in  1641,  113.  Its  prosperity,  113. 
Alarm  of  the  inhabitants,  113.  Arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Antrim  to  occupv 
the  city,  113.  Doctrine  of  nonresistance  Jireached  by  the  bishop,  114. 
Low  character  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  114.  The  thirteen  Scot 
tish  apprentices,  114.  The  city  gates  closed  against  the  King's  troops, 
114.  James  Morison,  114.  Retreat  of  the  troops,  115.  A  small  garri- 
son of  Mountjoy's  regiment  left  in  the  city  under  Robert  Lundy,  116. 
Lundy  gives  in  his  aohesion  to  the  government  of  William  and  Mary, 
128.  Confirmed  by  them  in  his  office  of  governor,  128.  All  the  Protes 
tants  of  the  neighborhood  crowd  into  the  town,  129.  The  fall  of  the  city 
expected,  149.  Lundy  considers  resistance  hopeless,  149.  Arrival  of  suc- 
cors from  England,  149.  Treachery  of  Lundy,  150.  The  citizens  resolve 
to  defend  themselves,  150.  Their  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  governor, 
150.  A  tumultuous  council  of  the  inhabitants  called,  151.  The  people 
called  to  arms,  151.  Major  Henry  Baker,  Captain  Adam  Murray,  and 
the  Reverend  George  Walker,  151.  Character  of  the  Protestants  of 
Londonderrv,  152.  Two  governors  elected,  and  the  people  divided  into 
regiments,  154.  Frequent  preaching  and  praying,  154.  Remarkable  as- 
pects of  the  cathedral,  155.  Summons  from  James  to  surrender,  155. 
Refusal  to  do  so,  155.  Commencement  of  the  siege,  156.  The  assault  at 
Windmill  Hill,  157.  The  siege  turned  into  a  blockade,  158.  A  boom 
placed  across  the  stream,  158.  Interest  excited  in  England  in  the  siege, 
l77.  Distre-is  of  the  inhabitants,  180.  Hunger  and  pestilence,  180.  Cru- 
elly of  Count  Rosen,  181.  Rosen  recalled  by  King  James,  183.  Attempt 
at  negotiation,  183.  Extreme  famine  in  the  city,  183  Walker  unjustly 
suspected  of  concealing  food,  184.  "  The  fat  man  in  Londonderrj',"  18o. 
Kirke  ordered  to  relieve  the  garrison,  185.  Attack  on  the  boom,  186.  The 
boom  gives  way,  186.  The  garrison  relieved,  187.  The  siege  raised,  187 
LoM  sustained  by  the  besiegers  and  besieged,  187.  Kirke  invited  to  take 
the  command,  183.  Large  quantities  of  provisions  landed  from  the  fleet, 
189,  Letter  from  William  III.  acknowledging  his  grateful  thanks  to  the 
defenders,  188.  Pride  of  the  inhabitants  in  their  city  as  a  trophy  of  the 
Orayery  of  their  forefathers,  189.  Ten  thousand  pounds  granted  by  the 
Commons  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  defenders  of  Londonderry,  400. 

Leo,  the  palace  of,  44. 
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Lofdi     See  House  of  Lozds. 

Lords  of  the  Articles  of  the  Scotch  Parliaments,  223. 

Lomj  ravaged  by  the  men  of  Athol,  278. 

Lorraine,  Charles,  Duke  of,  drives  the  French  out  of  the  Palatinate,  and 

takes  Mentz,  346.     His  death,  561.    A  great  loss  to  the  coalition,  56L 
Lothians,  the,  203. 

Lough brickland,  rendezvous  of  the  Protestant  forces  at,  489,  490. 
Louvois,  chief  military  adviser  of  Louis  XIV.,  97.    His  character,  97.    His 

diabolical  plan  of  devastating  the  Palatinate,  97.    Regarded  by  Madame 

de  Maintenon  as  her  enemy,  99.    Advises  his  master  not  to  assist  James 

II.  with  troops,  130.    His  hatred  of  Lauzun,  130.    His  views  respectinff 

Ireland,  143. 
Lovelace,  John,  Lord,  4. 

Lowlanders,  their  contempt  for  Highlanders,  245. 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  their  state  after  the  defeat  of  the  Highlanders  at 

Dunkeld,  298. 
Low  Church  party,  the,  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  55.     Origin  of  the 

anpellation,  55.    Their  views  respecting  James  II.  and  William  III.,  57, 

58.    Desire  of  Low  Churchmen  to  preserve  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  204. 

Their  minority  in  the  Lower  House. of  Convocation,  387,  388. 
Lowther,  Sir  Jonn,  appointed  to  a  comraissionership  of  the  Admiralty,  16. 

Deputed  to  carry  the  thanks  of  the  Tories  to  Kin^  William,  422.    Ap- 

Sointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  427.  His  abilities  and  influence,  427. 
[is  connection  with  Caermarthen,  427.  Not  well  suited  for  his  post,  428. 
Moves  the  grant  of  the  excise  and  customs'  duties  to  the  King  for  life, 
441. 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  his  early  life,  400.  His  vigorous  old  age,  400.  His 
refuge  at  Geneva,  401.  His  arrival  in  London  after  the  Revolution,  40^ 
Horror  of  the  people  at  the  regicide  appearing  amongst  them,  402.  Proo> 
lamation  issued  for  his  apprehension,  403.  His  escape  to  Switzerland, 
403.     His  house  and  burial  place,  403. 

Lundy,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert,  left  by  Mountjoy  to  garrison  London- 
derry 116.  His  treachery,  149,  151.  Considers  resistance  hopeless,  149. 
Makes  his  escape  from  the  city  by  night,  151.  His  m^nory  held  in  exe- 
cration in  the  north  of  Ireland,  151.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  178.  Annually 
executed  in  effigy  by  the  people  of  Londonderry,  189. 

Luttrell,  Colonel  Henry,  returned  for  Carlow  to  the  Dublin  Parliament  of 
James  II.,  161. 

Luttrell,  Colonel  Simon,  returned  for  Dublin  to  the  Irish  Parliament  of 
James  II.,  161.  His  part  in  the  great  Act  of  Attainder,  171.  Allows  the 
ejected  fellows  and  scholars  of  the  University  of  Dublin  to  depart  in 
safety,  175. 

Luttrell,  Narcissus,  his  MS.  Diary  in  All  Souls'  College,  2,  note. 

Liixemburg,  Duke  of,  defeats  Waldeck  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  482,  524 

M. 

Hacarthy,  Lieutenant  General,  his  reduction  of  Bandon,  127.  Reoeivei 
James  II.  at  Cork,  136.  His  part  in  the  operations  against  the  Ennia- 
killeners,  190.  Rewarded  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Mountcashel,  190. 
See  Mountcashel. 

Macclesfield,  Earl  of,  his  opposition  to  the  Abjuration  Bill,  454.  Wm 
answer  in  the  House  to  Marlborough,  454. 

Mac  Callum  More,  his  unscrupulous  ambition,  250,  255. 

Macdonald  of  Glengarry,  his  personal  dignity,  261 .  His  position  on  the 
field  of  Killiecrankie,  283. 

Macdonald,  Colin,  of  Keppoch,  his  lawless  practices,  257.  His  mountain 
fastnesses,  257.  Proclaimed  a  rebel,  and  attacked  by  the  King's  troops, 
whom  he  defeats,  257.  Wastes  the  lands  of  the  Mackintoshes,  ana 
threatons  Inverness,  258.    Appearance  of  Dundee  in  Keppoch's  camp^ 
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200.    The  dispute  with  Inverness  settled  by  Dundee's  interves  tion,  2001 
Greets  the  standard  of  Dundee,  261. 

MlacdonaldUt,  power  of  the  clan  of  the,  249,  255.    Their  claim  to  the  Lord 
■hip  of  the  Isles,  255.    Their  feud  with  the  Mackintoshes,  255.    Theif 
insolence  to  the  people  of  Inverness,  256.    Their  muster  at  the  gather- 
ing of  Lochaber,  261.    Quarrels  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glengarry  with 
the  Camerons,  270.    Their  position  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  283 
Macdonald  of  Sleat  quits  the  Highland  camp,  295. 

Macgregors,  terrible  example  made  of  the,  251. 

Mackay,  Andrew,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  224.  Appointed  General  by  the 
Scottish  Convention,  224.  His  indecbive  campaigiv,,in  the  Highlands, 
264.  Withdraws  from  the  hill  country,  and  the  war  suspended,  271. 
Urges  the  ministers  at  Edinburgh  to  give  him  the  means  of  construct* 
ing  a  chain  of  forts  among  the  Grampians,  271.  Hasten^  to  assist  the 
besiegers  of  Blair  Castle,  280.  Occupies  the  defile  of  Killiecrankie,  282. 
Defeated  by  the  Highlanders  at  Killiecrankie,  285,  286.  Retreats  across 
the  mountains,  287.  His  trying  situation,  287.  His  troops  refreshed  at 
Weems  Castle,  288.  Reaches  Castle  Drummond  and  StirHng,  288.  Re- 
stores order  among  the  remains  of  his  army,  292.  His  improvement  of 
the  bayonet,  293.  Routs  the  Robertsons  at  Saint  Johnston's,  293.  Hif 
advice  disr^arded  by  the  Scotch  ministers,  295.  The  consequences,  295. 
Takes  the  Castle  of  Blair,  298.  His  unopposed  march  from  Perth  to 
Inverness,  542.    Constructs  and  garrisons  Fort  WiUiun,  542. 

Mackays,  the,  260.    Join  General  Mackay  and  the  King's  troops,  264. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  Lord  Advocate,  his  resignation,  210.  His  life 
threatened  by  the  Covenanters,  219.  Applies  to  the  House  for  protec- 
tion, 220. 

Mackenzies,  the,  260. 

Biacklntoshes,  origin  of  their  name,  256.  Their  feud  with  the  clan  of 
Macdonald,  256.  Origin  of  the  dispute,  256.  Their  friendship  with  the 
burghers  of  Inverness,  257.    Their  lands  wasted  by  Macdonald  of  Kep- 

Socn,  258.  Their  refusal  to  join  the  banner  of  Dundee  with  the  Mac- 
onalds,  260. 

Maclean  of  Lochbuy,  musters  his  clan  at  the  gathering  of  Lochaber,  262.     ^ 

Maclean,  Sir  John,  of  Duart,  262.  ' 

Macleans,  their  oppressions  at  the  hands  of  the  Campbells,  252.  Offer 
their  assistance  to  James,  252.  Gathering  of  the  Macleans  of  MuU  at 
Lochaber,  262.  Muster  of  the,  of  Lochbuy,  262.  Their  position  on  the 
field  of  KilUecrankie,  283. 

Macleods,  the,  260. 

Macnaghten  of  Macnaghten,  musters  his  clan  at  Lochaber,  261. 

Macnaghtens,  their  alarm  at  the  influence  and  power  of  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle.  252. 

Macphersons,  the,  260.    Their  arrival  at  the  camp  at  Blair,  291. 

Magdalene  College,  8. 

Maintenon,  Madame  dc,  her  early  life,  98.  Her  character,  98.  Her  mar- 
riage with  Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  98.  Intercedes  for  the  cit)  Df  Treves, 
98.    Her  enmity  towards  Louvois,  99. 

Mallow,  muster  of  the  Englishry  at,  110.  The  Protestants  driven  out 
from,  127. 

Manheim,  destroyed  by  the  French  under  Duras,  98. 

Mantegna,  Andrea,  his  triumphs  at  Hampton  Court,  45,  note. 

Marlborough,  John,  Baron,  (afterwards  Duke,^  commands  an  English 
brigade  under  Prince  Waldeck,  346.  Imputations  thrown  on  him,  347. 
His  love  of  lucre,  347.  Opinion  ot  foreigners  of  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  the  Princess  Anne,  444.  Power  of  his  Countess  over  him,  444. 
His  greed  of  gain,  444.  Boundless  influence  of  him  and  the  Countess 
over  the  Princess  Anne,  445.  Marks  of  favor  bestowed  on  him  by  Wil- 
liam, 448.  Supports  the  Abjuration  Bill,  454.  Appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  England  daring .  the  stay  of  William  in  Ireland, 
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478.    Pfopomt  a  plan  for  reducing  Cork  and  Kinsale,  525.    Orderwl  bt 
the  King  to  execute  his  plan,  52o.    Sails  for  the  south  of  Irdand,  537. 
His  dispute  with  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  537.    The  dispute  aceommo 
dated,  dd7.    He  takes  Cork,  538.    Compels  Kinsale  to  capitulate,  539. 
Returns  to  England,  539.    Graciously  received  by  the  -King,  539. 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  Countess  of,  fondness  of  the  Princess  Anne  for  her, 
443.  Their  singular  relationship,  444.  Her  power  oTer  her  husband,  444. 
Her  parsimony,  445.  Her  hatred  of  all  related  to  the  Prinoeas,  446. 
Forms  a  Princess's  party  in  Parliament,  446.  Shrewsburr  sent  to  wait 
on  the  Countess,  447.  Scandalous  reports  respecting  him  anil  the 
Countess,  447.    ^e  obtains  a  pension  from  the  Princess  Anne,  448. 

Marshalsea  Prison,  the,  306. 

Mary,  Queen,  proclaimed,  1.  Her  popularity  with  her  subtects,  41;  Her 
personal  appearance  and  character,  41.  Her  dislike  of  eTU  speaking,  41. 
Her  amiable  conduct,  42.  Her  coronation,  92,  93.  Inaugurated  like  a 
King,  93.  Her  munificent  relief  to  the  fugitive  Protestants  from  Ire- 
land, 177.  Proclaimed  in  Edinburgh,  227.  Accepts  the  Crown  of  Scot- 
land, 230.  Not  on  eood  terms  with  the  Princess  Anne,  443.  Her  an- 
noyance at  the  conduct  of  the  Princess,  446.  Her  resentment  against 
Lady  Marlborough,  448.  Her  renewal  of  tenns  of  friendship  with  Anne, 
448.  The  Queen  appointed  to  administer  the  government  during  the 
absence  of  William  m  Ireland,  458.  Her  agonies  at  his  departure,  409. 
Her  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  478.  Signs  the  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  Clarendon  and  other  noted  Jacobites,  478.  Her  dietrest 
at  the  news  from  Ireland,  511.  Her  tender  letter  to  William,  511.  Her 
anxiety  for  both  her  husband  and  her  father,  512.  England  threatened 
with  a  French  invasion,  514.  The  whole  kingdom  in  arms,  516.  Mary 
reviews  the  troops  at  Hounslow,  517.  Her  letter  to  William  reepeeting 
the  plans  of  Marlborough  for  reducing  Cork  and  Kinsale,  525.  WiUiaun't 
return  to  England,  536. 

Maumont  appointed  to  the  lieutenant  (Generalship  in  the  French  oontin- 

fent,  131.  Intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  siege  of  Londondeny, 
55.  Shot  dead  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  15j5.  His  sword  preserved  m 
Londonderry  as  a  trophy,  189. 

Maynard,  Sir  John,  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  17.  Hto 
statesmanlike  view  of  the  bill  for  declaring  the  Convention  a  Parliamfnit, 
24.    Opposes  the  intemperate  motion  of  Howe,  321. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  38. 

MacCormick,  Captain  William,  of  Enniskillen,  111,  nolSs. 

Meath,  incursion  of  the  Enniskillen ers  into,  179. 

Melfort,  John,  Lord,  accompanies  James  II.  to  Ireland,  182.  Odious  to 
the  people  of  England,  132.  A  favorite  with  James,  132.  Disliked  by 
the  Count  of  Avaux,  144.  Advises  King  James  to  set  out  for  Ulster, 
144.  Held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Scotch  estates,  221.  His  letters  to 
Dundee  and  Balcarras  intercepted,  258.  His  letter  to  Mary  of  Modena, 
510.  Dismissed  from  office,  and  sent  to  Versailles  for  assistance  fot 
James,  333. 

MeUoniere,  La,  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  Huguenot  regiment  under 
Schomberg,  326. 

Melville,  George,  Lord,  his  connections  with  the  Duke  of  MonmouUi  and 
Leslie,  211.  His  part  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  211.  His  approval  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  211.  Sent  by  William  III.  to  Edin- 
burgh as  agent  to  the  Presbyterians,  211.  His  son,  the  Earl  of  Levea, 
212.  Presents  himself  at  the  Scottish  Convention,  215.  Appointed  to 
the  Secretaryship  of  Scotland,  235.  Fixes  his  residence  at  the  English 
Court,  235.  Appointed  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  Scotland,  543.  Hit 
character  and  abilities,  543.  B«peals  the  Act  of  Supremacy  in  Sect- 
land.  546. 

Ments,  besieged  and  taken  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  846. 

Merry  Boys,  the,  of  Leinster,  12i,  135. 
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Ifildmay,  Colonel,  member  for  Essex,  his  proposal  for  suppressing  fhe 
Tolt  of  the  soldiers  at  Ipswich,  32k 

Militia,  the,  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  32. 

Ministers,  the,  of  the  Plantagenets>  Tndors,  and  Stuarts.    See  Ministrj. 

Ministry,  what  is  now  called  a,  not  known  in  England  till  the  reicn  of 
William  UL,  10.  Distinction  between  ministers  and  a  ministry,  10.  A 
Prime  Minister  hateful  in  former  times  to  Englishmen,  10. 

Mitchelburne,  Colonel  John,  appointed  governor  of  Londonderry,  180.  Wl» 
slnre  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  49f5. 

Modena,  Mary  of,  her  letter  to  the  Club  of  Edinburgh,  551,  552. 

Money,  issue  of  base  by  James  II.,  in  Ireland,  169.  Allusion  to  Wood's 
patent,  170. 

Monmouth,  Eaii  of,  Mordaun^  created,  95.  His  attack  on  Halifax  in  the 
Lords,  323.  Resigns  his  seat  at  the  Treasury,  426.  Sets  out  fur  Torring- 
ton's  fleet,  479. 

Montgomery,  Sir  James,  supports  the  resolution  of  the  Scottish  Conven- 
tion declaring  the  throne  vacant,  226.  Appointed  a  Commissioner  tc 
carry  the  instrument  of  government  of  the  Scotch  Convention  to  London, 
230.  His  talents  and  character,  234.  Appointed  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
236.  His  disappointment,  236.  Forms  the  Club,  236.  His  arrival  in 
London,  with  Annandale  and  Ross,  540.  Coldly  received  by  the  Kiu^, 
540.  Offers  his  services  to  James,  540.  Returns  to  Edinburgn,  540.  His 
confidence  in  his  position  in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  543.  His  faction 
In  a  minority,  544.  His  rage,  545.  Promises  made  to  him  bv  Mary  of 
Modena,  5ol.  Breaks  with  the  Jacobites  and  becomes  a  WiUiamite 
attain,  552.  Refusal  of  the  King  to  give  him  any  thing  but  a  pardon, 
553.    His  subsequent  life,  553. 

Montrose,  his  Highlanders,  267,  292,  298. 

Mordaunt,  Charles,  Viscount,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  16.  His 
eharaeter,  16.  His  jealousy  of  Belamere,  51.  His  character,  51.  Cre- 
ated Earl  of  Monmouth,  95.    See  Monmouth,  Earl  of. 

Morison,  James,  of  Londonderry,  114.  His  consultation  with  the  troops 
from  the  city  walls,  115. 

Mountcashel,  Lieut^iant  General  Macarthy,  Viscount,  lays  siege  to  the 
castle  of  Crum,  191.  Defeated  at  the  battle  of  Newton  Butler,  193.  Vio- 
lates his  par(4e,  461.    See  Macarthy. 

Mountjoy,  William  Stewart,  Viscount,  sent  to  pacify  Ulster,  116.  His 
character  and  qualifications,  116.  Founder  of  the  Irish  Royul  Society, 
116.  His  reception  of  the  deputation  from  Enniskillen,  116.  His  advice 
to  them,  116.  Sent,  with  Rice,  on  an  embassy  to  St.  Oermains,  121. 
Arrives  in  France,  and  is  thrown  into  the  Bastue,  129.  Included  in  the 
Irish  Act  of  Attainder  while  in  the  Bastile,  171. 

Mountjoy,  merchant  ship,  breaks  the  boom  at  the  siege  of  Londonderry, 
186.    Her  brave  master  killed,  186. 

Moume  river,  the,  193. 

Mulgrave,  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of,  plights  his  faith  to  William  III.,  26. 

Mull,  Isle  of,  occupied  by  the  Irish,  under  Cannon,  298. 

Munroe,  Captain,  takes  the  command  of  the  Cameronians  at  Dunked,  297. 

Munros,  the,  260. 

Murray,  Captain  Adam,  calUi  the  people  of  Londonderry  to  arms,  151. 
Meets  tiie  flag  of  truce  from  James,  155.  Refuses  to  surrender,  155. 
Makes  a  sally,  156.    The  Murray  Club,  189. 

Murray,  Lord,J[ eldest  son  of  the  Marquess  of  Athol,)  calls  the  clan  Athol 
to  arms  for  King  William,  278.  Demands  to  be  admitted  to  Blair  Castle, 
280.    Besieges  the  castle,  280.    Raises  the  siege,  282. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Christopher,  his  opinion  on  the  Coronation  Oath  Bill,  91, 
tktie. 

Mutiny  at  Ipswich,  31.  The  first  Mutiny  Bill  passed,  33.  Extreme  di» 
truat  with  which  the  measure  was  regarded,  36. 
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Kagle»  Sii  Richard,  appointed  Attorney  Oenera  of  Ireland,  103.  Claren- 
don's opinion  of  him,  103,  iiote.  Returned  for  Cork  to  the  Parliament  of 
James  in  Dublin,  160.  Chosen  Speaker,  163.  Accepts  the  seals  from 
James  in  Dublin,  333. 

Navy,  maladministration  of  the,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.,  48.  Its  condition  under  Torrington,  343.  Inquiry  of  the  House  of 
Commons  into  the  abuses  of  the,  396.  Corruption  of  the  Navy  Board, 
396. 

Newry,  destruction  of,  334. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  obserratory  over  Triplty  College  gate,  424.  Oives 
his  vote  to  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  424. 

Newton  Butler,  battle  of,  192.    Compared  with  that  of  Killiecrankie,  290. 

Nicene  Creed,  375.    • 

Nicolaus  Mysticus,  deprivation  of,  referred  to,  80. 

Nimeguen,  Treaty  of,  30. 

Nisbet,  John,  the  Mr.  Nisby  of  the  Spectator,  78,  note. 

Nithisdale,  **  rabbling  "  of  the  clei^  in,  198. 

Noble,  Le,  a  French  lampooner,  95,  note.  His  two  pasquinades,  95,  note. 
His  assertion  that  Jeffreys  was  poisoned  by  William  III.,  319,  note. 

Nonconformists,  their  union  with  the  Conformists  against  Popery,  55. 
Their  gratitude  for  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  57.  The  Toleration 
Act  passed,  64. 

Nonhearers  of  t^cotland,  the,  559. 

Nonjurors,  proposal  to  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  King,  84.  Passin^p 
of  the  bill  for  settling  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  91.  Their 
arguments  against  taking  the  oaths,  350,  352,  358.  Tneir  notions  of  the 
theory  of  government,  355.  The  nonjurors  of  the  highest  rank,  858. 
Ken,  358.  Leslie,  360.  Sherlock,  361.  Hickes,  362.  Jeremy  Collier, 
363.  Dodwell,  365.  Kettlewell  and  Fitzwilliam,  366.  General  charac- 
ter of  the  nonjuring  clergy,  367.^  Their  poverty,  368,  369.  Their  subse- 
quent lives,  369.  Cibber's  play  of  The  Nonjuror,  370*  Clamors  against 
tnem  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the  Jacobite  Form  of  Prayer  and  Hu- 
miliation, 522.  ,  Appearance  of  a  pamphlet  suggesting  the  Dewitting  of 
the  nonjuring  prelates,  523.  The  Presbyterian  nonjurors  of  Scotland, 
556.    Subsequently  called  the  Nonhearers,  559. 

Nonresistance,  zeal  of  the  clergy  in  favor  of,  3.  Submission  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine  to  the  decrees  of  the  Convention,  14. 

North,  Sir  Dudley,  his  examination  before  the  Murder  Committee,  405. 

Norwich,  palace  of  the  nonjuring  bishop  of,  attacked,  523. 

Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of,  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
first  ministry  of  William  III.,  14.  Pohtical  school  to  which  he  belonged, 
14.  Declines  the  offer  of  the  Great  Seal,  17.  His  quarrel  with  Shrews- 
bury, 50.  His  views  concerning  ecclesiastical  polity,  63.  Discussion  on 
his  Comprehension  Bill,  86.  His  pertinacity  in  opposing  the  bill  for  de- 
claring the  acts  of  the  late  Parliament  to  be  valid,  449.  Becomes  sole 
Secretary,  472.     Visits  Crone  in  Newgate,  477. 

Nugent,  Thomas,  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Irish  King's  Bench,  103. 
lUcognizes  the  violence  and  spoliation  of  the  Merry  Boys  as  a  necessarr 
evil,  124, 125. 

0. 

Dates,  Titus,  hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  High  Church  party, 
67.  His  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  334.  Regarded  as  a  martyr  by  many 
fanatics,  304.  His  reappearance  in  Westminster  HaU  and  the^  Court  oi 
Requests,  305.  His  personal  appearance  and  manners,  304.  Brings  his 
sentence  before  the  House  of  Lords  by  writ  of  error,  305.  Ordered  to  the 
Marshabea  for  a  breach  of  privilege,  306.    Refusal  of  the  Lords  ^o 
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tus  8ei\tence,  307.  Bill  annulling  his  sentence  brought  mto  the  HouM 
of  Commons,  308.    Pardoned  ana  pensioned,  311. 

Oath,  Coronation.    See  Coronation  Oath. 

Oftth  of  AUe^ance  and  Supremacy,  the,  required  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses,  25,  65.  Discussion  on  the  bill  for  settling  the,  78,  79.  Divided 
opinions  of  the  High  Church  clergy  respecting  the  Oath  of  Supremacy, 
348,  349.    Arguments  for  and  against  taking  the  oaths,  349,  352. 

O  Donnel,  fialdear^,  (the  O'Donnel,)  his  exile  at  the  Spanish  Court,  532. 
Refused  permission  to  go  to  Ireland,  532.  Escapes  and  arrives  at  Lim- 
erick, 533.  Muster  of  the  Creaghts  around  him,  533.  His  notion  of  in- 
dependence, 533. 

G'Donnels.  their  struggle  against  James  I.,  112.  Their  exile  at  the  court 
of  Spain,  532. 

Oldbridge,  ford  of  the  Boyne  at,  492.  William  III.  wounded  at,  497.  The 
Bojjne  passed  by  William  at,  499. 

Oldmixon,  his  statements  referred  to,  63,  note. 

Omagh,  arrival  of  James  II.  at,  147.  Wretchedness  of,  146.  Destroyed  by 
the  Protestant  inhabitants,  129,  146. 

0*Neil,  struggle  of  the  house  of,  against  James  I.,  112. 

O'Neil,  Sir  Neil,  his  part  in  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  158.  Killed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  498. 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  appointed  Lord  High  Constable  at  the  coronation  of 
William  and  Mary,  93.  Created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  95.  Meeting 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  interested  in  Ireland  at  his  house,  118.  En- 
tertains King  William  at  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Butlers,  524.  Com- 
mands the  Life  Guards  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  494,  496. 

Ossian,  reference  to,  247- 

Outlawry,  the  Act  of  Edward  "VI.  relating  to,  416. 

Oxford,  Lord,  commands  the  Blues  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  494 

m 

P. 

Painted  Chamber,  the,  311,  313. 

Paintings  of  Charles  I.,  fate  which  they  met,  45.  The  cartoons  of  Raphael, 
45.     The  triumphs  of  Andrea  Mantegna,  45,  note. 

Palatinate,  the,  devastated  by  a  French  arm^  under  Marshal  Duras,  97. 
Ravaged  by  Marshal  Turenne,  97.  Sufferings  of  the  people,  97.  The 
cry  of  vengeance  from  surrounding  nations,  98.     Desolation  of  the,  483. 

Palatine,  Elector,  his  castle  tumea  into  a  heap  of  ruins  by  the  French 
under  Duras,  97. 

Papists.    See  Roman  Catholics. 

Pardoners,  the,  of  Germany,  75. 

Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  58. 

Parliament,  the  Convention  turned  into  one,  21.  Etymology  of  the  word, 
24.  Members  of  both  houses  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  25. 
The  Oxford  Parliament,  64.  Parliament,  according!;  to  some,  not  compe- 
tent to  compel  a  bishop  to  swear  on  pain  of  depnvation,  79.  Presents 
an  address  to  William  III.  to  summon  Convocation,  89.  Sitting  of,  on  an 
Easter  Mond^,  89.  Disputes  in  the,  300.  Prorogued,  "SOO.  Reversal  of 
Attainders,  301,  et  seq.  Disputes  about  the  Bill  of  Rights,  311-314. 
Quarrel  about  a  Bill  of  Indemnity,  313.  Recess  of  the  Parliament,  328. 
Meets  again,  393.  Prorogued  by  William,  421.  Dissolved,  and  writs  foe 
a  general  election  issued,  423.  Rise  and  progress  of  parliamentary  cor- 
ruption in  England,  428.  Meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  440.  Bill 
brought  into  the  Lords,  declaring  all  the  acts  ^f  the  Convention  valid, 
449.  The  Parliament  prorogued,  458.  The  House,  reassembled,  563.  The 
Irish  Parliament  passes  an  act  annulling  the  authority  of  the  English 
Parliament,  164. 

Parliament,  Irish,  assembles  in  Dublin,  160.    The  House  of  Peers,  160 
The  House  of  Commons,  160.    Deficiency  of  legislative  qualities  in  thit 
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ParKament,  162.  The  Parliament  HouBe  on  College  Green,  162.  SpoetA 
of  James  II.  from  the  throne,  162.  Resolutions  of  the  Commons,  163. 
Rant  and  tumult  of  the  Assembly,  163.  Judge  Daly,  163.  Passes  a  Tol- 
eration Act,  and  an  Act  annulling  the  authority  of  the  EngHsh  Parlia* 
ment,  164.  Acts  passed  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  Protes- 
tants, 165.  Little  in  common  between  James  and  his  Parliament,  166. 
Bill  drawn  up  for  deposing  all  the  Protestant  bishops,  169.  The  great 
Act  of  Attainder,  171.    James  prorogues  the  Parliament,  173. 

Parliament,  Scottish,  the  Parliament  meets,  542.  Melville  appointed  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  543.  The  government  obtains  a  majority,  543.  An 
extraordinary  supply  voted,  544.  Ecclesiastical  legislation,  545.  Two 
supplementary  Acts  passed,  549.    See  Convention,  Scottish. 

Paris  Gazette,  quotation  from  the,  89,  note. 

Patrick,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
372.  His  alterations  of  the  Collects,  377<  Appointed  to  the  see  of  Chich- 
ester, 384 

Patronage,  Church,  abolished  in  Scotland,  549. 

Pa^e,  Neville,  an  agent  of  the  exiled  royal  family,  540.  His  antecedents, 
540.  His  intrigues  with  Montgomery,  540.  Arrested  and  carried  to 
Edinburgh,  554.  Subjected  to  the  torture,  554.  His  bravery,  554  Im- 
mured in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  554. 

Pelham,  Henry,  corruption  of  his  administration,  432. 

Pemberton,  Judge,  30l,  note, 

Pembroke,  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of,  bears  the  pointed  sword  at  the  coro- 
nation, 92.    Appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  435. 

Penn,  William,  his  scandalous  Jacobitism,  464.  His  letter  to  James,  465. 
Taken  into  custody,  but  acquitted,  465.  A  letter  from  James  to  him 
intercepted,  474.  Taken  before  the  Privy  Council,  474.  His  falsehood, 
474.    Required  to  give  bail,  474.    Joins  the  Jacobite  conspiracy,  571. 

Pensionary  of  Holland,  importance  of  the  office  of,  54. 

Perth,  James  Drummond,  Earl  of,  obtains  the  estates  of  Lord  MelviUe, 
211. 

Peterborough,  Earl  of,  his  impeachment  for  high  treason,  404.  Sent  to  th« 
Tower,  404. 

Peterborough  level.  Crown  lands  in  the,  435. 

Petre,  Father,  8. 

Petty,  Sir  William,  his  foundation  of  the  town  of  Kenmare,  108.  Hit  inNH 
works  there,  109. 

"PhilUda,  PhUUda,"  the  song  of,  40. 

Phillipps,  his  lost  Poem,  the  Grameis,  262,  note. 

Photius,  deprivation  of,  referred  to,  80. 

Piedmont,  invaded  by  a  French  army  under  Catinat,  562. 

Plottin  Castle,  502. 

Plowden,  Francis,  appointed  Chief  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Dublin  Fu^ 
liament  of  James  II.,  160. 

Plymouth,  garrison  of,  its  discontent  and  riotous  conduct,  4. 

Politics,  science  of,  its  close  analogy  to  mechanics,  67. 

PoUexfen,  appointed  Attorney  .General  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  18.    His  opinion  respecting  the  revenue  of  James  II.,  27. 

Portland,  Bentinck,  Duke  of,  his  letter  to  the  Scotch  ministers  respecting 
Mackay,  295.  Sent  by  William  III.  on  a  mission  to  the  Hague,  412. 
His  share  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  495,  49S. 

Powell,  Sir  John,  appointed  to  a  judgeship,  18. 

Powis,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of,  accompanies  James  II.  to  Ireland,  132. 

Powle,  Henry,  speaker  of  the  Convention,  his  part  in  the  prodamatioa  of 
William  and  Mary,  1. 

Prayer,  Book  of  Common,  proposed  revision  of  the,  87. 

Presbyterians,  the  last  serious  attempt  to  brine  them  within  the  pale  of  th« 
Church  of  England,  55.  Comforts  of  their  divines,  76.  Their  inflaeBiM 
with  their  flocks,  77.    Tom  Broven's  remarks  on,  77,  noi4.    Adnce  W  th* 
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EpiBCopalians  of  Scotland  respecting  the  Presbyterians,  206.  Companc 
tive  strength  of  religious  parties  in  Scotland,  2l07.  Their  hatred  of  thn 
merciless  persecutors  of  their  brethren  of  the  faith,  222.  Their  unfavora- 
ble opinion  of  the  Dutch  Lutherans,  231,  note.  Origin  of  the  annua] 
grant  of  the  government  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster,  489.  The  law 
fixing  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Scotland,  547.  Satisfaction  of 
the  Presbyterians,  on  the.  whole,  at  the  new  ecclesiastical  polity,  554.  The 
JPresbyterian  nonjurors,  556.     The  reformed  Presbytery,  659,  note. 

Preston.  Richard  waham.  Viscount,  his  Jacobitism,  465,  466.  In  high 
favor  with  Lewis,  466.  Joins  the  Jacobite  conspiracy,  571.  Proposal  to 
send  him  to  St.  Gerinains,  572.  Papers  intrusted  to  him,  573.  He  and 
his  companions  arrested  in  the  Thames,  575. 

Priests,  the  brokers  of  the  Court  of  James  II.,  48. 

Printing  offices,  the,  of  the  Jacobites,  520. 

Prior,  Matthew,  his  complaint  that  William  III.  did  not  understand  poet- 
ical eulogy,  41,  note. 

Privy  Seal,  put  into  commission,  425. 

Proscriptions  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  165.  Sanguinary  proscription! 
of  the  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  456. 

Protestantism,  its  history  in  Europe  analogous  to  that  of  Puritanism  in 
England,  75. 

Protestants,  their  gratitude  to  Maurice  of  Germany  and  William  of  Eng- 
land, 39.  Their  condition  in  Ireland  under  the  Roman  Catholic  officials, 
104.  Six  thousand  veterans  deprived  of  their  bread,  105.  Their  hopes 
centred  in  King  William,  105.    Panic  among  them,  106.    History  of  the 

V  town  of  Kenmare,  108.  Musterings  at  the  principal  Protestant  strong- 
holds, 110.  Bold  front  shown  by  the  Enniskilleners  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  troops,  111.      Alarm  of  tne  Protestants  of  Londonderry,  114. 

Mountjoy  sent  to  pacify  the  Protestants  of  Ulster,  116.  General  arming 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  disarming  of  the  Protestants,  123,  124.  Ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  pecuniary  losses  caused  by  the  freebooters,  126. 
The  Protestants  of  the  South  unable  to  resist  the  Roman  Catholics,  127. 
Enniskillen  and  Londonderry  hold  out,  128.  The  Protestants  of  Ulster 
driven  before  the  devastating  army  of  Richard  Hamilton,  129.  They 
make  a  stand  at  Droraore,  129.  Their  condition  at  the  landing  of  James 
II.,  135.  They  abandon  and  destroy  Omagh,  146.  Character  of  the  Prot- 
estants of  Ireland,  152,  153.  Their  contempt  and  antipathy  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  153.  Acts  passed  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
the  Protestants,  165.  Sufferings  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland,  165. 
The  great  Act  of  Attainder,  171.  Cruel  persecutions  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland,  174.  Roman  Catholic  troops  quartered  in  the  houses  of  sus 
pected  Protestants,  174.*  Doctor  William  King,  Dean  of  St.  Patricks, 
175.  Ronquilio*8  indignation  at  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Protestants 
in  Ireland,  177.  Munificent  relief  afforded  to  the  fugitives  who  escaped 
to  England,  177.  Actions  of  the  Enniskilleners,  178.  Distress  of  Lon- 
donderry, 180.  Cruelty  of  Count  Rosen  to  tlie  Protestants  of  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  Londonderry,  181.  Extremity  of  distress  in  Londonderry, 
184.  The  siege  raised,  187.  Gain  the  battle  of  Newton  Butler,  192,  1^ 
Atrocious  advice  of  Avaux  to  Jumes  to  massacre  all  the  Protestants  of 
Irelatid,  329.  The  Protestants  desire  to  revenge  themselves  op  the  Irish 
of  Carrickfergus,  333.  The  French  soldiers  billeted  on  Protestants  in 
Dublin,  463.  Joy  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  on  the  landing  of  William 
at  Belfast,  487-489.  Proclamation  in  Dublin  forbidding  them  to  leave 
their  homes  after  nightfall,  489.  Their  fierce  and  implacable  desire  to 
trample  down  the  Irish,  495.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  497.  Their  joy  in 
Dublin  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  508.  Booty  taken  by  the  victors  of 
the  Boyne,  508. 

Puntanism,  its  history  in  England  analogous  to  that  of  Protestantism  ia 
Europe,  75. 

Puritans,  in  what  their  scrupulosity  really  consisted,  7S«   Their  objeotioni 
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to  the  Easter  holidays  in  Parliament,  89.    Their  conduct  during  theit 
ascendency  in  England,  381.     Feelings  with  which  they  were  regarded 
b^  the  Anglican  clergy,  381,  382. 
Pusi^nan,  appointed   tnird  in   command  at  the    siege  of  Londonderry, 
155.      Is  mortally  wounded,   15B 

Q. 

Quakers,  their  refusal  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  the  penal  conse* 

2uence8,  66.    Declarations  required  from,  under  the  Toleration  Act,  66 
large  numbers  of,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  75.    Pecuniary  losson 
sustained  by  them  at  the  hands  of  the  freebooters  in  Ireland,  127. 
Queensberry,  Duke  of,  arrives  in  Edinburgh  and  takes  his  place  in  the  Con- 
vention, 224.    Refuses  to  vote  on  the  resolution  that  James  had  forfeited 
his  cro\vn,  226. 

B. 

Ramsay's  regiment,  280.    Retreat  of,  at  Killiecrankie,  285,  287. 

Raphael,  cartoons  of,  at  Hampton  Court,  45. 

Rapparees,  their  barbarity  and  filthiness,  126,  135,  137.  The  Protestants 
forbidden  to  possess  arms,  and  their  houses  at  tiie  mercy  of  the  Rappa- 
rees, 175. 

Rehearsal,  the,  308. 

Reresby,  Sir  ii^ohn,  8,  96,  note. 

Revenue,  the  public,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  27.  The  reve- 
nue of  the  17th  century,  440.  Sources  of,  441.  The  hereditary,  of  the 
Crown,  441,  442. 

Revolution,  English,  more  violent  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  195.  *  Be* 
action  which  follows  all  revolutions,  4,  5,  note. 

Rice,  Stephen,  appointed  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  103.  Use  h« 
made  of  his  power,  103.  Sent  on  an  embassy  to  St.  Germains,  121.  His 
secret  instructions  as  to  the  offering  o(  Ireland  to  France,  121.  His  arri- 
val in  France,  129. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  38. 

Rights,  Bill  of,  passed  by  the  Commons,  312.  Disputes  between  the  Houses 
respecting  the  succession  to  the  crown,  312,  SIS.  The  bill  allowed  to 
drop,  313.  Introduced  again  and  passed,  394.  The  special  provisions  of 
the  Act,  395.  The  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation,  395.  The 
dispensing  power,  396. 

Rights,  Declaration  of.  doctrine  of  the,  solemnly  reasserted  every  year,  37. 
Turned  into  a  Bill  of  Rights,  312. 

Robertson,  Alexander,  (chief  of  the  clan  Robertson,)  joins  the  camp  of  the 
Highlanders  at  Blair,  292.  '  His  literary  character,  292. 

Robertson,  the  clan,  their  arrival  at  the  camp  at  Blair,  292.  Sent  down  to 
occupy  Perth,  292.     Routed  by  Mackay  at  Saint  Johnston's,  293. 

Rochester,  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of,  takes  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  Wil- 
liam III.,  26.     Generosity  of  Burnet  to  him,  26. 

Roman  Catholics,  hjited^by  the  soldiery,  4.  The  penal  code  enacted  against 
them  by  the  Parbaments  of  Elizabeth,  65.  All  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state  in  •Ireland  filled  with  Papists,  102.  Not  allowed  to  be  at  large  in 
Enniskillen,  112.  Rising  of  the  whole  Irish  kingdom,  122.  Their  joy  at 
the  arrival  of  James  II.  in  Ireland,  134.  Feelings  with  which  th^  re- 
garded James  compared  with  those  of  the  English  Jacobites,  140.  Their 
fixed  puipose,  141.  Contempt  and  antipathy  of  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land for  the  Roman  Catholics,  153.  Routed  by  the  Enniskilleners,  in 
Donegal,  178.  Close  siege  of  Londonderry,  185.  The  Irish  raise  the 
siege  and  retreat  to  Strabane,  187.  Depression  of  the  troops,  190.  De- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Newton  Butler,  192,  193.  They  rally  round 
James  in  immense  numbers,  532.  The  battle  of  the  Boync,  498.  Their 
low  military  reputation,  527.    A  bill  brmight  into  the  House  of  C^mmona 
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eonftfcatipg  the  estates  of  all  Papists  who  had  joined  in  tne  Irish  r^iel* 
lion,  664. 

Rome,  effect  produced  at,  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  510. 

Rosen,  Count,  the  chief  command  of  the  French  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
James  II.  given  to,  131.  His  talents  and  character,  148.  Placed  ii 
xommand  in  James's  army  in  Ireland,  148.  Returns  with  James  to  Dub- 
lin, 155.  Appointed  to  conduct  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  181.  His  cm- 
elty,  181.  James's  disgust  at  his  conduct,  182.  Recalled  to  Dublin,  183. 
His  character  compared  with  that  of  the  Count  of  Avaux,  183.  Advises 
James  not  to  hazard  a  battle  with  Schomberg,  335.  Recalled  to  Franee* 
462. 

Ross,  Lord,  joins  the  Club,  236.  Proceeds  with  Montgomery  and  Annan- 
dale  to  London,  540.  Returns  to  Edinburgh,  641.  Promises  made  to 
him  by  Mary  of  Modena,  551.  Breaks  with  the  Jacobites  and  becomes  • 
Williamite  again,  552.    Turns  informer,  552. 

Roundheads,  their  sanguinary  proscriptions,  456. 

Rowe,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  86,  note. 

Royal  Society  of  Ireland,  foundation  of  the,  116. 

Royal  Voyage,  the  drama  so  called,  341,  Tuke, 

Russell,  Lady,  widow  of  Lord  William  Russell,  1.  Her  daughter.  Lady 
Cavendish,  2.  Her  letter  to  Halifax,  324.  Her  account  of  the  perplexity 
of  Ken  respecting  the  oaths,  359,  note. 

Russell,  Lord  William,  reference  to,  83.  His  attainder  reversed,  300.  His 
upright  and  benevolent  character,  301.  Reverence  in  which  his  memory 
was  held  by  the  Whigs,  301,  302. 

Russell,  appointed  to  advise  the  Queen  on  naval  matters,  473.^  Sets  out  for 
Torrington's  fleet,  479. 

Ruyigny,  the  Marquess  of,  his  Huguenot  opinions,  326.  His  residence  at 
Greenwich,  326.  His  English  connections,  326.  His  sons,  326.  Hif 
death,  326. 

Rye  House  Plot,  415. 

S. 

Sacheverell,  William,  appointed  to  a  Commissionership  of  the  Admiralty^ 
16.  His  clause  in  the  Corporation  Bill,  409.  Its  effect,  409.  The  dausa 
lost  on  the  debate,  413. 

Salisbury,  Earl  of,  his  impeachment  for  high  treason,  404.  Sent  to  th« 
Tower,  404. 

Salisbury^  see  of,  Burnet  appointed  to,  59. 

Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  refusal  to  obey  the  precept  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  60.  His  final  submission  and  foolish  expedients,  61.  Letter 
from  Bishop  Compton  to  him,  72,  note.  Absents  himself  from  the  coro- 
nation of  William  and  Mary,  93. 

Barsfield,  Colonel  Patrick,  returned  for  Dublin  to  the  Irish  Parliament  of 
James  II.,  161.  His  station  and  character,  161.  His  services,  161,  340. 
Avaux's  opinion  of  him,  161.  Abandons  Sligo,  193.  Appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  division  sent  into  Connaught,  340.  Raised  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier,  340.  Present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  497.  Accompanies 
the  King  in  his  flight  to  Dublin,  504.  His  resistance  at  limerick,  528. 
His  despondency,  530.  His  surprise  of  the  English  artillery,  531.  His 
popularity  with  Ws  countrymen,  531. 

Sawyer,  Sir  Robert,  his  opinion  on  the  Coronation  Oath  Bill,  92,  m^.  His 
case  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  415.  His  connection  with 
the  State  Trials  of  the  preceding  reign,  415.  His  manly  stand  against 
Popery  and  despotism,  415.  Called  by  the  House  to  account  for  his 
conduct  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  415.  Excepted  from  the 
Indemnity  and  expelled  from  the  House,  417.  Returned  to  the  new 
House  of  Commons  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  424. 

Scarborough,  Mayor  of,  tossed  in  a  blanket,  191. 

Schomberg,  Frederic,  Count  of,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  EBglUb 
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emtmront  to  aid  Holland,  30.  Created  a  Knight  of  the  Ghirtcr,  0&  Or* 
den  Kirke  to  relieve  Londonder^  immediately,  185,  note.  Intrusted 
with  the  command  in  Ireland,  32o.  Formation  of  his  army,  325.  His 
wonderful  popularity  in  England,  326.  His  undoubted  Protestantism, 
826.  A  grant  of  a  nundred  thousand  pounds  awarded  to  him  by  the 
Commons,  %27.  Returns  thanks  to  the  House,  327.  Lands  in  Ireland, 
828.  Takes  Carrickfergus,  333.  Joined  by  three  re^ments  of  Ennts- 
kUleners,  334.  Advances  into  Leinster,  334.  Declmes  a  battle,  335. 
Frauds  of  the  English  Commissariat,  335.  Intrenches  himself  near 
Dundalk,  336.  Conspiracy  and  pestilence  in  his  camp,  337,  338.  Goes 
into  winter  quarters  at  Lisbum,  341.  His  immense  losses  of  men,  841. 
Various  opinions  about  his  conduct,  341.  His  admirable  despatches,  342. 
Meets  William  at  Belfast,  487.  Oives  the  country  information  by  sig- 
nals of  the  King's  arrival,  488.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  498.  Schom- 
berg's  suUenness,  498.  His  brave  chaise  with  the  Huguenot  regunents, 
501.    Killed  at  their  head,  501.     Honors  paid  to  his  corpse,  505. 

Bchomberg,  Meinhart,  commands  the  right  wing  of  the  English  at  tht 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  498.    Turns  the  left  flank  of  the  Irish  army,  498. 

Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence  displayed,  the  book  so  called,  556. 

Scotland,  the  Revolution  more  violent  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  195. 
The  Church  established  by  law  odious  to  Scotchmen,  196.  King  William  - 
dispenses  with  the  Act  depriving  Presbyterians  of  the  elective  franchise, 
196  Elections  for  the  Convention,  197.  "  Rabbling  **  of  the  Episcopal 
ckxgy,  197  Dismay  of  the  Scottish  bishops,  199.  State  of  Edinburgh, 
200.  Question  of  a  Union  between  England  and  Scotland  raised,  201. 
Prosperity  of  Scotland  under  the  free  trade  regulations  of  Oliver  Crom-^ 
well,  201.  Its  grievances  under  Charles  II.,  202.  A  commercial  treaty 
with  England  proposed,  202.  Blessings  of  the  Union  of  1707,  204.  Opin- 
ions of  WiUiam  III.  on  Church  government  in  Scotland,  205.  Compara* 
tive  strength  of  religious  parties  in  Scotland,  207.  Meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention, 214.  Dishonesty  and  time-serving  conduct  of  the  statesmen  of 
Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  216.  Letter  from  James  to  the 
Estates,  219.  Committee  of  the  Convention  to  frame  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment, 225.  Resolution  proposed  by  it,  225.  Abolition  of  Emscopacy  in 
Scotland,  227.  The  Scotch  Coronation  Oath  revised,  230.  William  and 
Mary  accept  the  crown  of  Scotland,  230.  Discontent  of  the  Covenanters, 
232.  Mimst^al  arrangements  in  Scotland,  233.  Scotland  a  poor  coun-> 
try  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  233.  War  breaks  out  in  the  High- 
lands, 237.  State  of  the  Highlands  at  that  period,  237,  23&  Oc^d- 
smith's  comparison  of  Scotland  with  Holland,  239,  w^e  Hatred  of  Eng- 
lishmen foar  the  verv  sight  of  the  tartan,  245.  Reflux  of  public  feeling, 
245.  Tvanny  of  clan  over  clan,  249.  Hatred  of  the  nei^boring  clans 
for  tho  Campbells,  252.  Dundee  and  Balcarras  ordered  to  be  arrested, 
259.  Dundee  gathers  the  clans,  261.  Mackay's  indecisive  campaign  in 
the  Highlands,  264.  War  again  breaks  out  in  the  Highlands,  280. 
Panic  after  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  288.  The  Highlanders  defeated  at 
Dunkirk,  297.  Dissolution  of  the  Highland  army,  298.  State  of  the  Low- 
lands, 298.  Intrigues  of  the  Club,  298.  The  Courts  of  Justice  reopened, 
298.  Improvement  in  the  aspect  of  things  in  Scotland,  539.  Intrigues  of. 
Montgomery  with  the  Jacobites,  540.  War  in  the  Highlands,  541.  The 
spirit  of  the  clans  effectually  cowed,  542  Ecclesiastical  legislation,  545. 
General  acquiescence  in  the  new  ecclesiastical  polity,  554.  Complaint! 
of  the  Episcopalians,  555.    The  Presbyterian  nonjurors,  556. 

0cott,  Doctor  John,  his  visit  to  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower,  318. 

Scottish  troops,  revolt  of  the,  under  Schomberg,  30.    Defeated  and  taken, 
32,  33. 

Scourers,  in  the  time  of  William  III.,  46. 

Seal,  the  Great,  inconveniences  with  which  it  was  botne  by  any  bat  UvyMRi 
17*    Confided  to  a  Commission,  17. 

Bediey,  Catharine,  her  letter  to  King  James,  574. 
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Sedkgr,  ffir  Okailet,  440.    Hie  talents,  440. 

Separatists,  their  onion  with  their  opponents  a^nst  Popery,  5ft. 

Seesioa,  Court  of,  Sir  James  Dairy mple  appointed  president  of  th«,  284 
Sittings  of,  recommenced,  299. 

Bet^ment,  Actof^  repealed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  of  James  II.,  166. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edwaid,  his  opposition  to  the  Act  I  W.  &  M.,  sess.  !»  o.  1,  24. 
Takes  the  Oath  of  Alle^ance,  26.  Declares  his  support  of  measuief 
for  tranquiliaing  Ireland,  179.  His  defence  of  Lord  Hfuifift^  against  th« 
attacks  of  John  Hampdmi,  408. 

Shales,  Henry,  Commissary  General,  his  peculations,  336.  Csy  raised 
agfidnsthim,  997* 

Sharp,  John,  Dean  of  Norwich,  his  interview  ;with  Lord  Jeffreys  ia  the 
Tower,  31&    Appointed  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  372. 

Sharpe,  Archbishop,  219. 

Sherlock,  Doctor  William,  69l  Becomes  a  nonjuror,  361.  His  distingui4hed 
character,  361.  His  yoluminous  writings,  361.  His  conflict  with  ^ssuet, 
362.  His  name  mentioned  with  pride  by  the  Jacobites,  362.  Indulgence 
shown  to  him,  423. 

Shields,  Alexander^  appointed  ehaplain  of  the  Cameronian  regiment,  274. 
His  opiBianfi  and  tonper,  274. 

Shoyel,  Sir  Clondesley,  conveys  King  Wiltiam  across  to  Ireland,  476. 

Shrewsbury,  Charles,  Earl  of,  appointed  to  a  secretaryship  in  the  first  sot- 
emment  of  William  III.,  15.  His  youth,  15.  His  antecedents,  15.  His 
miarsels  with  Nottingham,  50. .  Absents  himself  from  Parliament  during 
the  discussion  on  the  Sacramental  Test,  86.  His  position  in  the  Whig 
party,  408.  Implores  King  William  to  chanee  his  intention  of  leaving 
England,  419.  His  apostasy  to  the  cause  of  the  Jacobites,  438.  Sent 
to  wait  en*  the  Countess  of  Marlborough  respecting  the  Princess's  party 
in  Parliament,  447.  Scandalous  reports  respecting  him  and  the  Count- 
ess, 447.  His  extraordinary  conduct,  470.  His  peculiar  character,  470. 
His  mother,  47L  His  treason,  472.  His  mental  distress,  472.  His  res- 
ignation of  the  seals,  472.  His  illness,  472.  Renewal  of  his  allegiance, 
485.    His  offer  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  the  English  flag,  485. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  r^erence  to,  82.    His  attainder  reversed,  302, 

Sidney,  Lord  O^dolphin,  the  vacant  seals  given  to  him,  570.  Mortifioatioi 
of  Caermarthen  at  the  appmntanait,  570. 

Sky,  the  Macdonalds  of,  262. 

■lane  Castle,  482. 

Slane,  Lord,  his  part  in  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  158. 

Sieafocd,  battle  of,  38. 

Sli^o,  musterings  of  the  Englishry  at,  110.  Taken  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 127.    Abandoned  by  Sarsfield,  193.    Occupied  by  Kirke,  193. 

Smith,  Aaron,  appointed  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  21.  His  scandalovi 
antecedents,  21. 

Smith,  Adam,  67. 

Society,  English,  state  of  Court  society  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  47. 

Solroes,  Count  of,  commands  a  brigade  of  Dutch  troops  under  Sehomberg 
in  Ireland,  325.  His  share  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  495,  496,  499, 501. 
Appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  524. 

Boraers,  John,  (afterwards  Lord  Somers,)  his  opinion  respecting  the  reve 
nue  derived  by  James  II.  from  the  parliamentary  grant,  27.  His  refleo- 
tions  <m  the  injustice  of  the  Lords*^  decision  on '  the  sentence  on  OateiL 
307.  Chief  orator  in  the  free  conference  with  the  Lords,  309.  His  proua 
appearance  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  311.  Draws  up  a  manifesto  from  the 
Commons  to  the  Lords,  311.  Brings  up  the  report  on  the  Corporation 
Bill,  409.  His  disapproval  of  the  violence  of  the  Whigs,  413.  His  speech 
•n  ^e  bill  for  declaring  the  acts  of  the  late  Parliament  valid,  450. 

Somers  Tracts,  the,  94,  twte, 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  carries  the  Queen's  crown  at  the  coKmation*  93).    Bn 
tertains  King  WiIBan)  st  Mariborough,  536. 
VOL.  m. 
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Sophia,  Duchess  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  proposed  by  T^niUam  IH.  ••  tb€ 

successor  to  the  Crown  of  England,  312. 
Cknrereiffn,  his  position  in  the  government  before  and  afler  the  Rerohi- 

tion,  lO. 
Spain,  her  alliance  with  England,  96.    Manifesto  of,  declaring  war  against 

France,  100.    Joins  the  coalition  against  France,  345. 
Spectator,  the,  reference  to,  78,  note. 

Spires,  Cathedral  of,  destroyed  by  the  French  under  Marshal  Dnras,  98. 
Sprat,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  plights  his  faith  to  WiHiun  III.,  26 

Carries  the  chalice  at  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  93.    One  of 

the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  373.    His  doubts  about  the  legality  of 

the  Commission,  373.    Absents  himself,  373. 
Stamford,  Earl  of,  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Murder  Committee,  406. 
States  General,  letter  from  William  III.  to  the,  on  his  ac-cession,  2.  Its  man- 

ifesto,  declaring  war  against  France,  100.    Its  treaty  with  EngUnd  and 

the  Emperor  of  (Germany,  345. 
Stewart,  James,  promises  made  to  him  by  Mary  of  Modena,  561.    . 
Stewarts  of  Appin,  their  alarm  at  the  power  of  the  Earl  of  Arayle,  252. 

Muster  of  the,  at  Lochabcr,  261.    Their  arrival  at  the  camp  at  BUir,  291. 
Stillingfleot,  Dean  of  St.  Pauls,  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissi  m,  372. 

Appointment  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  384. 
Stirling  Castle,  288. 
Stonehenge,  67. 
Strabane,  Claude  Hamilton,  Lord,  summons  the  people  of  Londond«ny  to 

surrender,  155.    Returns  unsuccessful,  155. 
Strafford,  Earl  of,  included  in  the  Irish  Act  of  Attainder,  171. 
Strathspey,  rout  of,  541. 
Succession  to  the  English  crown,  difficulties  respecting  the  entail,  312. 

Suggestion  that  it  should  be  entailed  on  Sophia  of  Brunswick,  312.   The 

amendment  rejected  by  the  Commons,  312. 
Surplice,  question  of  the,  discussed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commian^mera, 

o74. 
Supplies,  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  over  the,  27. 
Supremacy,  Oath  of,  65.    Discussion  on  the  bill  for  settling  the,  78. 
Supremacy,  Act  of,  repealed  in  Scotland,  546. 
Sutherland,  Colonel  Hugh,  marches  against  Enniskillen,  179.    Declinet  an 

action  and  retreats,  179. 
Sutherland,  Earl  of,  introduces  into  the  Scottish  Parliament  the  law  flzmg 

the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Scotland,  547. 
Swift,  Dean,  his  misrepresentations  of  Burnet's  conduct,  62,  note,     JEBa 

opinion  of  Carstairs,  235,  note. 

T. 

Talbot,  lying  Dick,  106.    See  Tyrconnel. 

Talmash,  Thomas,  second  in  command  to  Marlborough  under  Prince  Wal 
deck,  346.    His  gallantry  at  the  head  of  the  Coldstreams,  346. 

Tangier  battalions,  the  two,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  494. 

Tarbet,  Mackenzie,  Viscount,  his  advice  to  government  respecting  the  poll- 
tics  of  the  Highlands,  262.    His  letter  to  Lochiel,  263. 

Teignmouth,  ravaged  by  the  French  under  Tourville,  516: 

Tempest,  (a  Jacobite  agent  from  St.  Germains,)  seized  on  the  road  to  Loii* 
don,  469. 

Temple,  John,  (son  of  Sir  William,)  employed  on  business  of  high  impor- 
tance, 119.  Introduces  Richard  Hamilton  as  an  agent  to  negotiate  witk 
Tyrconnel,  119.    Commits  suicide,  139. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  his  retreat,  11.  His  rural  seclusion,  119.  Hia  aoi 
John,  119,  139. 

Tenison,  Archbishop,  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  872  tw 
trusted  with  the  business  of  examining  the  liturgy,  875. 
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Test  Act,  Tiews  of  Nottingham  concerningthe,  63.  Attempt  to  reliere  tho 
Dissenters  from  the,  76.  Desire  of  the  Whigs  for  its  abolition,  85.  How 
Tiewed  by  the  Tories,  85..  Rejection  of  a  motion  in  the  Lords  for  th« 
abolition  of,  86.         - 

Tillotson,  Archbishop,  his  sermon  on  £vil  Speaking,  42.    His  popularity  aa 
a  preacher,  371.    His  character  as  a  theologian,  371.    His  importance  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  372.    Appointed  to  the  Deanery  of  St 
Pauls,  384.    Promised  the  Primacy,  385.    His  astonishment  and  sorrow, 
885.    His  testimony  to  the  humanity  and  kindness  of  Halifax,  406. 

Iheban  lenon,  the,  363. 

Thomas,  M.,  his  report  oif  the  defences  of  Londonderry,  149,  note. 

"  To  horse,  brave  boys,  to  Newmarket,  to  horse,"  the  song,  40. 

Tolbooth,  the,  of  Edinburgh,  251,  259. 

Toleration,  the  question  of,  64.  The  Toleration  Bill  of  Nottingham,  64 
Relief  granted  by  the  Act,  64. 

Toleration  Act,  review  of  its  provisions,  67*  et  seq.  One  passed  by  th« 
Parliament  of  James  II.,  at  Dublin,  164. 

Torbay,  an  army  of  volunteers  formed  near,,  to  repel  the  threatened  French 
invasion,  517.    The  command  taken  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  517* 

Tories,  their  submission  without  loyalty  to  William  and  Mary,  6.  Dangers 
apprehended  from  them,  8.  Their  share  in  the  first  government  of  Wil- 
liam, 12.  Their  jealousies  and  ouarrels  with  the  Whigs  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  51,  52.  Take  the  part  of  the  clergy  at  the  dis- 
cussion respecting  the  Acts  for  settling  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Su- 
premacy, 81,  82,  85.  Their  view  of  the  Sacramental  Test,  85,  86.  Their 
satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the  Comprehension  Bill,  88.  Their  annoy- 
ance at  the  Introduction  of  the  Corporation  Bill,  409-412.  Their  muster 
In  the  House  to  oppose  the  bill,  412.  Their  triumph,  413.  Their  renewal 
of  the  debate  on  the  Indemnity  Bill,  414.  The  bill  thrown  out,  414. 
Defeated  on  the  Discussion  on  the  Indemnitv  Bill,  418.  Their  gratitude 
to  William  for  proroguing  Parliament,  422.  A  general  election,  423. 
Four  Tories  returned  for  the  City  of  London,  424.  Predominance  of  the 
Whigs  in  1689, 42^.  Their  parliamentary  bribery,  431,  432.  The  Tories 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government,  435.  Their  majority  in  the 
House,  448.  The  war  between  the  two  parties,  449.  Debates  on  the 
Abjuration  Bill,  451-455. 

Torrington,  Herbert,  Earl  of,  receives  signal  marks  of  the  favor  of  the 
Crown,  343.  His  maladministration  of  the  navy,  343.  His  vices,  397. 
His  anger  at  being  removed  from  the  Admiral^,  435.  His  displeasure 
appeased,  435.  T^es  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Downs,  478.  Joined 
by  the  Dutch  under  Evertsen,  478.  Retreats  before  the  French  towards 
Dover,  479.  Ordered  to  give  battle  to  Tourville,  479.  Baseness  of  his 
arrangements  of  battle,  480.  Gives  the  French  battle,  481.  Defeated 
and  escapes  into  the  Thames,  481.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  486.  Consulta- 
tion amongst  the  Judges  relative  to  his  trial,  565,  566.  Brought  to  trial 
and  acquitted,  567,  568.  Dismissed  by  the  King  from  the  service, 
668. 

Torture,  always  declared  illegal  in  England,  229.  Declared  by  the  Scottish 
Claim  of  Rights  to  he,  under  certain  circumstances,  according  to  law, 
230,  554. 

Tourville,  Admiral  of  the  French  fleet,  cruises  in  the  British  Channel,  478. 
His  seamanlike  qualities,  478.  Accepts  battle  from  Torrin|{ton,  481. 
Defeats  Torrington  at  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  481.  His  timidly  of 
responsibility,  482.  His  unopposed  range  of  the  Channel,  514.  His 
galleys  and  their  crews,  514.  Their  practical  value,  515.  Ravages 
Teignmouth,  516.    His  exploits  inglorious  and  impolitic,  518. 

Tralee,  109. 

Transubstantiation,  Declaration  against,  65,  395. 

freasurer,  Lord  High,  administration  of  the  office  of,  under  William  and 
Msiy,  IS. 
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twhnuif,  Bdafd  of,  constitution  of  the,  by  William  III  16.  Solicitor  t4 
the  importance  of  the  duties  of,  21.  Corruption  of,  in  \he  time  of  Charlei 
II.  and  James  II.,  21.  Appointment  of  Aaron  Smith,  21.  Quarrels  and 
jealousies  of  the  Commissioners  of  the,  51. 

Treby,  Sir  George,  appointed  Attorney  General,  18.  His  opinion  respect- 
ing the  revenues  of  James  II.,  27.  His  suggestions  for  suppressing  tht 
revolt  of  the  soldiers  at  Harwich,  32. 

Treves,  saved  from  destruction  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  99. 

Trevor,  Sir  John,  (Master  of  the  Rolls,)  his  early  life  and  gambling  i:«o- 
pensities,  433.  His  friendship  with  Jeffi'eys,  434.  His  popularity  am<»g 
High  Churchmen,  4d4.  Undertakes  the  agency  for  parhamentary  briberjr 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  434.  Elected  Speaker  of  the  Commons, 
440. 

Tureune,  Marshal,  39.    His  ravages  in  the  Palatinate,  97. 

Turks,  their  alliance  with  France  against  the  great  coalitipn,  345.  Their 
military  tactics  in  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  345.  Yietmries  gained  over  them 
by  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden,  345. 

Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  becomes  a  nonjuror,  358.  His  letter  to  Jamea, 
674. 

Tutchin,  John,  his  visit  to  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower,  317. 

Fyrconnel,  Lord  Deputy,  intrusted  with  the  designs  of  James  II.  in  be- 
laud, 102.  Hopes  of  the  Irishry  centred  in  him,  105.  Lying  Dick  Tal- 
bot,  1(^.  His  aliurm  at  the  news  of  the  Revolution,  115.  His  affected 
clemency,  116.  Opens  a  negotiation  with  William  III.,  118.  He  deter- 
mines to  raise  the  Irish,  120.  Sends  Mountjoy  and  Rice  on  an  embMsy 
to  St.  Germains,  121.  Arrives  at  Cork  to  meet  James  II.,  136.  His  im- 
provements at  the  Castle,  137.  Carries  the  swcnrd  of  state  before  James, 
138.  Created  a  duke,  144.  Advises  James  to  remain  in  Dublin,  144. 
His  share  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  497,  499,  500.  Marches  out  of 
Dublin,  508.  Retires  to  Limerick,  525.  Disapproves  of  holding  lim- 
erick, 528.  Mean  estimate  entertained  by  the  French  officers  of  his 
military  qualities,  528.  Retires  to  Galway,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in 
Limerick,  529.    Goes  with  Lauzun  to  France,  535.   . 

Xyrconnel,  Lady,  (Fanny  Jennings,)  506. 

U. 

Ulster,  alarm  of  the  people  of^  116,  et  seq.  Mountioy  sent  to  padfy,  116. 
March  of  Hamilton  against  the  Protestants  of,  128.  Origin  of  the  aimiial 
donation  of  the  government  to  the  I^esbjrtorians  of,  489. 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  a  grievance  of  the  dissenting  clergy,  65. 

Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  question  of,  raised,  200.  Blet*- 
ings  of  the  union  of  1707,  204. 

V. 

Verrio,  his  frescoes  at  Hampton  Court,  44. 

Versailles,  farewell  visit  of  James  II.  to,  131. 

Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  joins  the  league  against  France,  Ml. 
His  military  fame,  562. 

Walcourt,  skirmish  between  the  Dutch  and  English  and  French  at,  S46. 

Waldeek,  Prince,  his  c-ommand  of  the  Dutch  and  English  in  the  war  with 
France,  346.  Defeated  at  Fleurus  by  the  French  under  the  Duke  of 
Luxemburg,  482,  524. 

ITalker,  the  Reverend  George,  calls  the  people  of  Londonderry  to  arms^ 
151.  Appointed  one  of  the  governors  of  the  city,  154.  Unjustly  ac- 
cused of  concealing  food,  184.  His  statue  on  the  bastion,  189.  The 
Walker  Club,  189.  His  arrival  in  London,  398.  His  popularity,  398. 
His  gracious  reception  by  the  King  at  Hampton  Coinrt,  399.  Accused 
of  publishing  a  partial  account  of  the  siege  of  Londonderrv.  399^    O^ 
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taini  ft  ^nni  from,  the  Commons  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  th«  de- 
fenders of  Londonderry,  40Q.  Thanked  by  the  House  for  his  seal  and 
fidelity,  400  Appointi?d  bv  William  III.  to  the  see  of  Derry,  49&  Ac« 
companies  the  army  of  William,  496..  His  share  in  the  battle  of  tiis 
Boyne,  501.    Shot  dead,  dOl. 

Walker,  Obadiah,  his  impeachment  for  treason,  404.  Sent  to  the  ToiPer. 
405. 

War  declared  ai^inst  France,  100, 101. 

Ward,  Seth,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  his  death,  59. 

Warrington,  Earl  of,  Delamere  created,  427.    See  Delamere^ 

Wash,  the,  state  of  the  country  near,  at  the  time  of  the  BeroltttuMK  of 
1688,32. 

Waterford«  taken  by  William  III.,  524. 

Watford,  Scotch  troops  of  James  II.  stationed  near,  212. 

Weems  Castle,  288. 

Wellington.  Arthur,  Duke  of,  reference  to  him,  ^8. 

West  Indies,  trade  of,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  203. 

Wharton,  Lord,  his  speech  on  the  Abjuration  Bill,  454. 

Whigs,  their  attendance  at  Court  on  the  erening  of  the  proclamatioB  of 
William  and  Mary,  1.  Peculiarity  of  their  fondness  for  the  new  mon- 
archs,  8.  The  Whig  theory  of  government,  9.  Their  share  in  William's 
first  government,  12.  Their  jealousies  and  quarrels  with  the  Tories  in 
all  the  departments  of  the  government,  51,  52.  Concessions  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the,  63.  Division  among  the,  respecting  the  Comprehension 
Bill,  78.  Oppose  the  clergy  at  the  discussions  on  the  Aets  for  settling 
the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  ^nd  Supremacy,  82.  Their  view  of  the  Sacra- 
mental Test,  85,  86.  Their  objections  to  an  Ecclesiastical  CommiBsion 
for  revising  the  liturgy  and  canons,  86,  87.  Pleasure  which  the  result 
a£forded  them,  88,  89.  ^Elections  for  theshires  and  burghs  to  the  Scottish 
Convention  almost  all  fall  on  Whigs,  197.  Their  support  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  in  the  Convention,  215.  They  elect  him  as  President,  216. 
Conduct  of  the  Whig  Club  of  Edinburgh,  298.  Reverence  with  which 
the  Whigs  of  England  regarded  the  memory  of  Lord  William  Russell, 
301,  302.  Redress  obtained  by  some  living  Whigs  for  injuries  sustained 
during  the  preceding  reign,  302.  Dissatisfaction  of  the  Whigs  with 
William,  320.  Their  views  of  the  end  for  which  all  governments  had 
been  instituted,  355.  Their  ostentatious  triumph  over  the  divided  priest- 
hood, 356.  ThdLr  violence  and  vindictiveness  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
403.  Their  crafty  conduct  on  the  Corporation  Bill,  409.  Their  successfii* 
opposition  to  the  Indemnity  Bill,  417,  418.  Their  triumph  over  the  To- 
ries, 418.  Their  opposition  to  the  King  going  to  Ireland,  420.  Lesson 
they  receive  from  the  King,  421.  A  general  election,  423.  Their  artifices 
and  exertions  in  the  City  of  London,  423.  Four  Tories  returned  for  the 
City,  424.  Their  parliamentary  bribery,  432.  Discontent  of  the  Whigs 
at  the  successes  of  the  Tories,  436,  438.  Dealings  of  some  of  the  Whigs 
with  Saint  Germains,  438.  Their  war^  tactics  in  the  House,  448.  Their 
artful  parliamentary  war  with  the  Tones,  448.  Their  only  victory  during 
the  whole  session,  450.  Stormy  debates  on  the  Abjuration  Bill,  451, 455. 
Their  vindictiveness  against  the  nonjuring  bishops,  522.  Their  animosi- 
ty against  Caermarthen,  568. 

White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Incomes  a  nonjuror,  358. 

Whitehall,  scene  at  the  Banqueting  House  of,  I.  Removal  of  the  Court 
from,  to  Hampton  Court,  43.  Wdliam  and  Mary  accept  the  Crowm  of 
Scotland  in  the  Council  chamber  at,  231,  232:  ^ 

Wicklow,  lawlessness  in,  at  the  time  of  Tyrconnel's  reb^on,  124. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  the  hostile  fleets  of  England,  Holland,  and  France  lying 
off,  478. 

Wildman,  appointed  Postmaster  General,  21. 

Wilkie,  reference  to  his  Epigoniad,  246. 

William  III.,  prochumcd  King,  1.    Gorgeous  assenblage  at  the  palaee  oa 
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tlie  erening  of  the  proclamation,  1.  Rejoicing^  throughout  EnglanA 
and  in  Holland,  2.  His  letter  to  the  States  General,  2.  Burins  to  he 
anxious  and  unhappy,  3.  Discontent  of  the  clei^  and  army,  3.  Abate- 
ment in  the  public  enthusiasm  for  the  new  monarchs,  4.  Reactionanr 
feeling  amongst  the  people,  4.  Dangers  of  the  government,  6.  Wil- 
liam's reservation  to  himself  of  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  11.  His 
peculiar  fitness  for  foreign  negotiation,  11.  His  selection  of  his  first 
ministers  and  high  ofBlcers,  12.  His  state  visit  to  the  Convention,  23. 
His  proposal  to  abolish  hearth  money,  29.  His  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt  of  the  soldiers  at  Ipswich,  33.  His  politic  clem- 
ency to  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  33.  His  unpopularity,  38.  His 
manners,  38.  His  talents,  38.  How  regarded  by  foreigners,  39.  And 
by  Englishmen,  39.  His  freezing  manners  compared  with  the  vivacitv 
and  ^ood  nature  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  sociableness  of  James  II.,  40. 
His  mcivilit^  to  the  Princess  Anne,  40.  His  bad  English,  41.  Incapa- 
ble of  enjoymg  our  literature,  41.  His  dislike  of  backbiting,  41.  His 
ill  health,  43.  Removes  from  Whitehall  to  Hampton  Court,  i^.  Archi- 
tecture and  gardening  his  favorite  amusements,  44.  His  palace  of  Loo, 
44.  Discontent  excited  by  the  removal  of  the  Court  from  Whitehall,  45. 
Resides  for  a  tijne  at  Holland  House,  46.  Purchases  Kensington  House; 
46.  His  foreign  favorites,  46,  47.  His  reputation  lowered  by  the  malad- 
ministration of  the  two  previous  reigns,  49.  Dissensions  among  his 
ministers,  50.  His  difficulties  in  consequence,  53.  His  excellent  man- 
agement of  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  54.  Reli^ous  disputes, 
5o.  His  views  respecting  ecclesiasticsil  polity,  59.  Appomts  Burnet  to 
the  vacant  see  of  Salisbury,  60.  His  conduet  respecting  the  Oaths  of 
Allegiance  and  Supremacy  proposed  to  be  exacted  from  the  dei^y,  85. 
Promises  Parliament  to  summon  Convocation,  89.  Passing  of  the  Coro- 
nation Oath,  92.  His  coronation,  92,  93.  Honors  bestowed  bv  him,  95. 
Accomplishes  the  formation  of  the  great  coalition  against  France,  96. 
Receives  an  address  from  the  Commons  condemning  the  barbarities  of 
Lewis  in  the  Palatinate,  100.  War  declared  against  France,  101.  Mani- 
festo of  William,  101.  Effect  in  Ireland  of  his  march  to  London,  115. 
His  negotiation  with  the  Lord  Deputy  Tyrconnel,  118.  Open  rebellion 
of  Tyrconnel,  120,  et  seq.  Landing  and  reception  of  James  II.  in  Ire- 
land, 137, 138.  Discontent  of  the  multitude  m  England  with  the  neg 
lect  of  William,  138.  His  letter  to  the  brave  and  loyal  inhabitants  of 
Londonderry,  188.  Dispenses  with  the  Act  depriving  Presbyterians  of 
the  elective  franchise,  196.  Outrages  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland, 
198.  Their  conduct  offensive  to  William,  199.  His  opinions  about 
Church  p;ovemment  in  Scotland,  205.  His  recommendations  to  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopalians,  206.  His  letter  to  the  Convention,  208.  His  in- 
structions to  his  agents  in  Scotland,  208.  Absurd  story  about  William 
and  Viscount  Dundee,  213,  note.  His  letter  to  the  Scottish  Convention 
read,  220.  They  return  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  223.  They  proclaim  him 
King  in  Edinburgh,  227.  Accepts  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  231.  His 
wisdom  and  dignity  on  this  occasion,  231.  His  ministerial  arrangements 
in  Scotland,  233.  War  breaks  out  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  237. 
The  war  suspended,  238.  The  Covenanters'  scruples  about  taMng  up 
arms  for  King  William,  271.  The  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  285,  286. 
William  proposes  to  the  Lords  that  the  crown  should  be  entailed  on 
Sophia  of  Brunswick,  312.  Acts  as  sponsor  to  the  son  of  the  Princesa 
Anne,  313.  Dissatisfaction  of  the  Whigs  with  William,  320.  Prepara- 
tions for  a  campaign  in  Ireland,  325.  William's  difficulties  in  foreign 
affidrs,  344.  Meeting  of  Convocation,  377.  The  clergy  ill  affected  to- 
wards him,  378.  His  warrant  and  message  to  Convocation,  389.  His 
faiquiry  into  the  state  of  the  navy,  396.  His  displeasure  with  the  Toriei 
respecting  the  Corporation  Bill,  411.  His  anxiety  respecting  the  residt 
of  the  bill,  412.  His  weariness  of  the  contentions  of  Whigs  and  Tories 
418.    He  purposes  to  retire  to  Holland,  419.    Induced  to  change  his  res* 
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olution,  419.  Detennines  to  proceed  himself  to  Ireland,  419.  TIm 
Whigs  oppose  his  going,  420.  He  prorogues  Parliament,  421.  Orati* 
tude  of  the  Tories  to  him,  422.  His  conciliatory  policy,  422.  Changet 
effected  hy  the  King  in  the  executive  departments,  42io.  His  scruples 
respecting  parliamentary  bribery  overcome,  433.  Hopes  of  the  Jacobites 
from  his  absence  in  Ireland,  439.  His  speech  on  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, 440.  Not  on  good  terms  with  the  Princess  Anne,  443.  His  visit 
to  the  Lords  during  the  debate  on  the  Abjuration  Bill,  454.  He  sends 
down  an  Act  of  Grace,  455.  Peculiar  character  of  his  clemency,  457* 
He  prorogues  the  Parliament,  458.  The  Queen  appointed  to  administer 
the  government  during  his  absence  in  Ireland,  458.  His  preparations^ 
463.  Despatches  from  St.  Germains  to  the  English  Jacobites  deliverea 
into  his  hands,  468.  His  difficulties,  469.  His  selection  of  nine  Privy 
Councillors  for  Mary's  guidance,  472, 473.  His  serious  remarks  on  Clar- 
endon's conduct,  474.  His  interview  with  Burnet,  475.  Sets  out  for 
Ireland,  475.  Kis  embarkation  at  Chester,  475.  Lands  at  Carrickfer 
^us,  and  proceeds  to  Belfast,  487.  Meets  with  Schombers*  487.  Hii 
myful  reception  by  the  Protestants,  488.  His  arrival  made  known  to 
James,  488.  His  military  arrangements,  488.  Bestows  a  donation  on 
the  dissenting  divines  of  Ulster,  489.  His  popularity  with  his  army.  490. 
His  march  southward,  490.  Reaches  the  valley  of  the  Boyne,  and  sur- 
veys the  Irish  lines,  491,  492.  State  of  his  army,  494.  Alights  and 
breakfasts  at  OMbridge,  497.  Is  wounded,  497.  The  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  498.  Heads  the  left  wing  himself,  499.  Crosses  the  river,  501 
Charges  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  changes  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
502.  His  disregard  of  danger,  502.  James's  flight  to  Dublin,  503. 
Losses  sustained  by  the  two  armies,  505.  Advances  to  Duleek,  505. 
Surrender  of  Drogheda,  506.  William  enters  Dublin,  509.  Receives 
the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Waldeck,  524.  Writes  a  kind  letter  to  Wal- 
deck,  524.  Intelligence  brought  of  the  defeat  of  Torrington  s  fleet,  524. 
Takes  Waterford  and  the  fort  of  Duncannon,  524.  Sets  out  for  Eng- 
land, 524.  Returns  to  the  army  at  Cashel,  525.  Receives  a  letter  from 
the  Queen  respecting  a  proposal  of  Marlborough  for  reducing  Cork  ^d 
Kinsale,  525.  Orders  Marlborough  to  execute  his  plan,  525.  Marches  to 
besiege  Limerick,  529.  His  artillery  surprised  by  Sarsfield,  530.  Re- 
pairs his  loss,  and  proceeds  to  batter  the  town,  531.  His  army  suflers 
from  the  rains,  533.  The  assault  on  Limerick  unsuccessful,  534.  Raises 
the  siege,  534.  Returns  to  England,  536.  His  progress  to  London,  536. 
His  reception,  536.  His  difficulties  with  the  Scottish  Parliament,  543. 
His  exclamation  respecting  Scotland  and  Hamilton,  543.  Distrust  and 
abhorrence  with  which  he  regarded  Montgomery,  553.  The  opinion  of 
the  nonjurors  of  Scotland  respecting  Wimam,  557.  His  dissatisfaction 
with  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  in  Scotland,  560.  Sends  a  Commis- 
sioner and  a  letter  to  the  General  Assembly,  560.  Respectful  answer  of 
the  Assembly,  561.  State  of  affairs  on  the  Continent,  561.  Victor  Ama* 
deus  of  Savoy  joins  the  coalition,  562.  William  reassembles  the  Parlia* 
ment,  563.  His  speech  from  the  throne,  563.  His  dismissal  of  Torring- 
ton hrom  the  service,  568.  Gives  the  vacant  seals  to  Sidney,  569.  A 
Jacobite  conspiracy,  570.  The  plot  discovered,  575.  The  Parliament 
adjourned,  576.    Sets  out  for  the  Congress  of  the  Hague,  576. 

Williams,  Doctor,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester,)  his  diary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  373,  note. 

Winnington,  Solicitor  General,  10. 

Wirtemberg,  Duke  of.    See  Charles  Frederick,  Duke  of  Wirtembm. 

Wolseley,  Colonel,  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Enniskilleners,  192.  Hii 
qaalifications,-  192.  His  stanch  Protestantism,  192.  Defeats  Mount- 
cashel  at  the  battle  of  Newton  Butler,  193.  His  share  in  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  495. 

Wood's  money,  allusion  to,  170.  , 
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Worcester,  Thomas,  Bishop  of,  dies  m  nonjuror,  858. 
Wren,.  Sir  Christopher,  his  additions  to  Hampton  Court  44. 

Y. 

York,  ArehUshoprio  of,.its  former  poverty,  88S.    Its  presest 
883. 

2. 
Cnleitexn,  appoihted  Master  of  tlie  Robes,  I9L 
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